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TO SIR JOHN SEWELL, F. R. S. 

&c. &c. &c. 



,/ ^ 



Dear Sir, 

It has been said, that the initiation only of tf 'Sdciety, for the' prohibition of any 
particular evil, has an immediate tendency to arrest its rptogi^ss. Under this impres- 
sion^ I have thought that the Institution of the Coui^tiitihhiS Society to suppress 
Treason, Sedition, Irreligion, and Obscenity, was called for by imperious circumstances, 
and that you were actuated by a most correct publick feeling, when you had the spirit 
to conduct and patronize such a Society ; a spirit, which Faction might misrepresent^ 
but Reason could not disapprove ; for, if it is evident^ that the vices alluded to ought 
to be checked, and yet are not checked through the dislike and fear of individuals to 
incur the onus and expense of prosecutions, is it not wise to place the onus on a So- 
ciety, which, as such, is not susceptible of private injury ? As then it appears to me, 
that the evils deprecated, were and have since been importantly counteracted by the 
institution of the Society in question, I think that you have not received that ample 
return and high praise which are justly due to your political and private character ; and 
I dedicate this Work to you (though a mere feeble compliment,) under a painful regret 
that you are not now benefiting the publick in the Senate, where Constitutional Inte- 
grity and valuable talents are of most important publick good* 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

T. D. FOSBROKE. 
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PREFACE. 



IN presenting this Volume to the publick, the Author has to observe^ that his sole 
object in its compilation was to form a useful summary from the most costly engraved 
fFbrkSy and the best Books of Travels^ Foreign and English. It was inconsistent with 
its dimensions and plan, to state every thing from every Author ; for in works of this, 
kind, who attends to Norden and Pococke, after Denon and the Grande Description ; 
to Chandler, after Dodwell, Clarke, Gell, &c. ; and so de cceteris ? Nor was it worth 
while to be prolix, where the ruins are paltry or common place. 
' The Author hopes the Work will be found to contain a large mass of latent, curious, 
and instructive information ; including, as it does, accounts of Athens, Rome, Balbec, 
Palmyra, Paestum, Thebes, Persepolis, Pompeii, &c. &c. and about a thousand articles 
of various consequence ; in short, every ruin of the slightest moment prior to the a^ 
of Constantine* 

In the Introduction, the Author has given a Catalogue Raisonn^ of the chief matters 
of General Archaeology deducible from the local descriptions, with references to the 
pages in the body of the Work in which each article is treated. 

Fuller accounts, or views, of the several places may be seen in the Authors quoted ; 
and to assist such inquiries minute references are uniformly given. 

To one authority in particular, Mr. Dodwell, the Author is especially .indebted. 
Every one knows the deservedly high character of his ^^ Travels in Greece.** 

In conclusion, the Author ventures to hope, that the present Volume will not only 
be a proper companion to the ^* ENCTCLOPiBDiA of ANTiauiTiES,** but to the various 
Compendiums of English Topography ; at the same time that it may not be without 
its use as an Instructor and Guide to the Scholar and Traveller. 

T. D. FOSBROKE. 

May 1, 1828. 
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THE CHIEF MATTERS OF GENERAL ARCHAEOLOGY, : 
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DMDVCIBLE PROM THE LOCAL DESCRIPTIONS IN THIS WORR» 

WItH OCCASIONAL ADDITIONS. 

• • • 
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1^^*' The figuxet refer to the pages of this Volume* 
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Ageofolis. Cyclopean styles intermixed^ g ; feet of the bills oti which they werat 
situate, w&lled, 12; with walls all round the hill, 15; subterranean passages an*: 
nexed to, 1^; with massy substructions, l8; a rock with steep- sides, 24; a sane-' ' 
tuary^S^; very perfect one, 110; character of pne of the age of Alexander, lil;^ ' 
^ith gates, towers^ and division into two parts by a triangular wall, 142, 143^ situ- 
ate ,Qn rocky projections, 144; well preserved one, 157; ^^^y ancient and grand 
specimen, l66; one with Roman intermixtures, 175; occupying a small round hill,) 
179; ancient town converted into one, iSl; with a tQwer ascended by steps, like 
the keep of a castle, l82; one probably built before the time of Hercules, l83;» 
summit of one occupied by a Dorick temple, 19:8 ; situate on Che top of a pointed hill, 
dll ; with a subterranean apartment in the interior, 235 ; the ancient, very small, the^ 
finest ancient specimen described, 308 ; with arched galleries, 309 ; connected wUIk 
the cities by intermediate fortifications, 311 « 

Adytum. One annexed to a Hieron, described 121. 

Agora. In maritime towns, hear the port^ in inland, in the centre; public build* 
iiigs near it, 95 ; surrounded with a portico, 155. . • r 

Alcoves, or recesses for conversation, &c. Romani 21 8 ; for beds, 117. 
^ Altar. Circular, like columns with projecting bases and heads, to hold tables ; such< 
altars plaeed on the sides of roads, exclusively devoted to oblations of honey, cakes, 
and fruit, and called airupoi and ava/iuxiKroi, 58 ; a peculiar kind, called &a>|x«t avaxfjuuiuiij 
111; festoons and ram*s heads, the usual ornaments of altars. 111, 112; small,; 
placed upon the cornice of a mausoleum, and inscribed, 154; 6re altar, Persian^ de- 
scribed, 204. ; 

Alto relievo. The finest known specim^p^ the $qiilpture ht the Parthenon, 33 » 

Amphion. Origin of the fable, 296. . , . • 

Amphitheatre. Most perfect one, 54 ; ct^itverted into a Na;umachia byadolisaion 
of water, 19S ; with four orders of columns placed one above another, 309. 

AuPHOits:. Ranged against 'walls, 219. ' 

Anactoron, what, 86. 

Anathema. Heaps of stones, and why so called, 26$. 

Animals. Egyptiail mode of slaughtering them, 146. 

Apollo Belvidbre, The original supposed to have been of bronze, 75. 

b 
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Apotheosis, represented by the emperor sitting upon an eagle, 238. 

Appian way, how made, &c, 20. 

AauEDUCTs*. A Roman one, described, which conveyed the water into a channel, 
covered with fine stucco, on one side of a mountain, 6i Very finebne described, 52; 
made in the thickness of wails, with a discharge from the upper parts for the waters, 56; 
curious one described, 59 ; with a horse road constructed in it, through perforations of 
the piers, 64 ; one serving also for a citadel, 69 ; of small arches over larger, 94 ; both 
above and underground, 101 ; bridge united with it, 104; a stupendous one, 15^ ; a 
subterraneous one, 233 ; subterranean, conveying water from house to house, 268. 

Addition. Only three of the ancient remain at Rome.. The Castella, from the 
ruins of one discovered near the church of St. Ignatius, were sometimes cased with 
marble, and adorned with marble pillars. They were towers. — Eustace^ ii. 8, 9. 

Arch. More than a semicircle, Roman, 15 ; imitation of, in Egyptian tombs, 17; 
forming niches for statues, 56'; with figured keystones, 63 ; used for facings of dead 
walls, Indian, 91 ; accompanying brick walls, in Egypt, 107; one erected by a wife 
as a testimony of afTection for her husband, 215 ; formed by cutting away the interjor 
surfaces of parallel ' blocks, 235 ; arches of a large span could not possibly be con- 
structed by this mode, ihid» ; over pillars, instead of entablatures, denote the age of* 
Constantine, 24^ ; used to decorate bridges and publick works, 247; of brick on* 
stone piers, 250 ; pointed ; in the aqueduct of Segovia, 254 ; blind arches, Roman, 
264 ; circular, long anteriof to Christianity, 278 ; two modes of forming them amon£ 
the Egyptians ; one by projecting blocks, the other by smaller stones, worked in a nio* 
dern way, but without key-stones,. 289. See Triumphal Arch. 

Addition. Arches occur at Thebes, made in a manner entirely different from ouf 
own.— jBc/«om*, 176. 

Architecture. Orders intermixed through ignorance, 7 ; very ancient Egyptian 
style, 120; temple at Passtum the oldest known specimen of Grecian architecture,' 
18&; that of the age of Alexander, regular masonry, stones^ not of the same size, and 
ornamented with stripes or incisions, 21 3 ; Egyptian, borrowed from India; the 
Gothick fashions ^Iso Indian, 24d ; provincial differed from contemporary Roman 
work, 254 ; best ages of, denoted by exquisite finish of execution, 263 ; in the jBgyp* 
tian, nothing circular or oval, 293. 

Additions. Ancient and modern architecture, difference between, instanced in the 
style of Michael Angelo, further corrupted by Borromini. — Eustace^ iii. 224, 225. 

1. Pillars, which support nothing, are coupled together, or hid in niches and recesses.* 

2. The repetition of the same order on a different scale, or the introduction of ano- 
ther order in the same story, or on the same plane. 

3. The same order carried through different stories,and the consequent confusion of 
proportions. 

4. Multiplicity of pedestals. and pilasters. 

5. Prodigality of ornaments. 

6. Breaks, interruption, or waving of the cornice. 
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* Plate op Aqueducts and Bridges. — Fig. 1. Bridge of Narvik on the road from Loretto to Rome. 
Seep. 172 ; Viherefor Narni read Narvi. — Fig. 2. Arch Jbr the Conveyance of the Aqua Cknidia, at Rome. 
' See p. 2^1. — Fifr. 2. Aqueduct of Porta Major at Rome. See Monffnucon infra. — Fig. 4 Bridge of Gard. 
See p. KM". — Fig^S. Aqueduct of Segovia. Seep, 253.— Fi^. 6. Bridge ofBrioude. See p. ifi.r^Fig-. 7 
Aqueduct of Three Canals, at Rome, descried by Montfaucon vol, iv. pp, i27j 128. ed. Humphrey. 
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. 7. Profusion of pediments^ and pediments of various forms/such as curves^ seiifii-* 
circles, arcs of circles, advancing, receding, &c. 

8. Abuse of tberustick^ 

g. Introduction of low stories^ called Mezzonini, and little windows^ between th< 
priitcipal stories. 

. 10. The protuberance of columns in the shafts. 

. 11. Multiplication of slips of columns- and pilasters, with portions of capitals, 
crowded together in the angles of edifices. 

12. Many more particularities, indicating descent from greatness to pettiness or de-« 
formity. 

Architecture of Egypt. Arf to their architecture, says Belzoni (I7fi), I can only 
say, that it is in conformity with their ideas. They had a notion of returning to life 
again, after a long period, whence we presume, that they intended to make their 
edifices last so long, that they might see them again in ^ood preservation. 

According to the same author, not only the Dorick and Corinthian, hut the lonick^ 
are presumed to have originated in Egypt. The capitals of the columns of Tentyra, 
and others at Edfu and Philoe, sufficiently indicate this. Isis is the lo of the Greeks, 
and it is probable that they who introduced th$ lonick order, gave it that name from 
the temple of the goddess, p. 1 7J). 

Armour. Leathern, 5 ; gilt, 51 ; excessively heavy, 119; of mail, Egyptian, 993, 

Arrow-heads. Of flint, 150 ; of bronze, triangular in the form of a longcone^ 
with a beard behind each angle, l6l. 

Arts of the Egyptians, various, 88, 89, 294* 

Additiom. Belzoni * gives the following account of some of them, I72— -17^ : 

Gilding. Specimens occur of leaf-gold, beaten nearly as thin as ours. The gold 
appears extremely pure, and of a finer colour than is generally seen in our own. 

IVeapons of war. It is somewhat singular, that no instruments of war are found in 
these places, when we consider what a wealthy nation the Egyptians were. What has 
become of these weapons, I cannot conjecture, for in all my researches I found only 
one arrow two feet long. At the extremity it had a copper point, well fixed in it, and 
in the other, a notch as usual, to receive the string of the bow. It had evidently been 
split by the string, and been glued together again. — Belzoniy p. 172. 

Sculpture of Gems. The beetles or scarabaei found in tombs are of various sorts 
Some of them are of basalt, verde antico, or other stones, and others of baked clay. 
They are scarce, particularly those with hieroglyphs on them, which no doubt contain 
some particular prayers, or the communication of striking events in the life of the de- 
ceased. It is supposed that the Egyptians hung the scarabaeus to their necks, when 
they went to war, but of this we have no clear proof. — Ibid. 

Linen manufacture. The Egyptians were certainly well acquainted with the ma- 
nufacture of linen, in perfection equal to our own ; for in many of their figures we 
observe their garments to be quite transparent, and among the folding of the mum- 
mies, Belzoni observed some cloth quite as fine as our common muslin, and very 
strong, and of an even texture.-^ifo*^. p. 173* 

Tanning and Leather. They had the art of tanning leather, with which they 
made shoes, as well as we do. Some of them Belzoni found of various shapes, ib. They 
had also the art of staining the leather with various colours, as well as the Morocco, 
and actually knew the mode of embossing in it, for he found leather with figures im* 

' ' ' ' ■ ) ' : ■■■■ 

* I use bis own English, though it ib very bad. — F. 



til nrntoDUcnoif ^ 

• 

praned <m it« He thiakii that it oittst have beeni done with a hdt iroD, while the 
leather was damp. Belzoni^ p. 173. • 

Okuss Beads, &c. They also fabricated a sort of coarse glass, with which they 
mide beads, and other ornanbettts. ii« 

Enamelling. Belzoiii saw specimens of this art« lb. 

Copper J cast and in sheets ; Metallic oon^positUm* They knew how to^cast copper, 
as; well as to form it into sheets, and bad a netallio composition not unlike our lead, 
rather softer, but of greater tenacity. It is very like the lead which we see on paper 
in the tea chests from China,, but much thicker. He found some pieces of it covered 
on both sides with a thin coat of another metal, which might be taken for silver^ but 
he did not believe it to be so. It certainly is a proof of the scarcity of that metal in 
Egypt, where, in hia opinion, it was less known than gfld, for it is seldom found, 
whereas the latter is quite common in the ornaments. loid. p. 1 74, 

Carving. Carved works were very common, and in great perfection, particularly 
iii the proportion of the figures, and though the Egyptians were unacquainted with 
anatomy [a mistake, as to a certain extent of knowled^ in it. Enc. of Antiq. i. 462], 
yet in these, as well as in their statues of marble, they preserve that sweet simplicity 
peculiar to themselves, which is always pleasing to the beholder. In one of th^ tombs of 
the kings Belzoni found two wooden figures, nearly seven feet high, of very fine work- 
manship. They were in a standing posture with one arni extended, as if hoMing a 
\QXchn They had many other carved works, hieroglyphicks, ornaments, &€. I74. 

f^arnishing. They had the art of varnishing, and baking the varnish in day with 
such perfection that Belzoni doubted whether it could be imitated at present. Arti- 
cles of the best sort of this manufacture were, however, rather scarce, as there are 
l>i]it few to be found whole in the country. Of the in,ferior sorts, there are great quan- 
tities. . Indeed the few good ones he met with were all in tbe great tomb of Sametbis,. 
arid these were of the most beautiful colour. Ibid. p« 174- 

Painting. The art of painting was but small among the Egyptians, because they 
bad no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their figures ; but great credit is due to 
them fcM- taste in disposing their colours. There is great harmony even in tbe red 
and green, which 4o not always agree with lis, and which they knew how to mingle aa 
well, as to produce a very splendid efifect, particularly by candle-tight. This Belzoni ob« 
served before he was of opinioa that these colour^ were from tbe vegetable kingdom, and 
thence he cou^ld produce a pretty strong proof. The pi*esent natives of Egypt who ma« 
iiufacture indigo, make it in cakes of the si^e of a aea4>iscuit, in a very rough maonerw 
Not knowing how to extract the colour from tbe plant, without mixing it with stbne^ 
the cake glitters all over, the light being reflected from every particle. Of this imper-> 
fection the ancient Egyptians could not get the better, for whenever there is blue in 
any of their paintings, which is generally indigo^ the same sparkling sand is to be seen 
as in the modem cakes. Ibid. p. 175. 

Drawing and Sculpture. Their drawings and sculptures are but simple, and syt^ 
tematically done, notwithstanding which, they knew how to impart a certain gravity 
to their priests, which animates their figures. Thty knew little or nothing of pex* 
spective, and all that was done, was in profile. The wall, or whatever other place was 
to be ornamented, was previously prepared by grindio^ it yety smooth. The first Hoea 
were done in red, by a scholar or one not so expert, for the master examined the Out* 
lines, and corrected them in black* Specimens of this were ta be seen in the tomb of 
Samethis. When the outline was complete, the sculptor began his work. He raised 
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the figure bjr cuftiifg away the stone all round it. The angles are seemingfy turned^' 
and the omameDts in the figures or garments are traced with a ehtsel;, which leaves tf 
light impression. The last was the painter, who finished the piece. The^ couM not 
find any dther oolonrs, than red, blue, yellow, green^ or black; The blue is divided 
into two sorts, the dark and the light. With thede colours they adorned their tem-^' 
pies, tombs, or whatever they wished to have painted. As there was no colour amonj^ 
these that could imitate the living human flesh, they adopted the red for that purpose.- 
The ornaments were decorated with the other colours ; and though so few, they wenf 
not all used in the same piece. Belzoniy p. 176. 

It is not known with what tools they sculped their figures. In the calcareous stone, 
the figures have angles so sharp that the best tempered chisel of our own times could 
not produce the like. Jt is so hard, that it breaks more like glass than stohe, and the 
granite is almost impenetrable, /iu/.-p. 180. 

Mode of executing the Sculpture. [This subject is xiiscussed in the preceding 
paragraph, but as the arts of £gypt are curious and interesting topics, the following 
fuller account is added, notwithstanding occasional repetition.] All the figures and 
hieroglyphicks of every description are sculptured in basso relievo, and painted over, 
except m the outlined chamber, which was only prepared for the sculptor. Tins room 
gives the best ideas which have yet been discovered of the original process of Egyptian 
sculpture. The wall was previously made as smooth as possible, and where there were 
fiaws in the rocks^ the vacuum was filled op with ceilnent^ which, when hard, was cut 
along with the rest of the rock. Where a figure or other thing was required to be formed 
after the wall was prepared, the sculptor appears to have made his first sketches of 
what was intended to be cut out. When the sketch was finished in red lines by tb^ 
first artist, another, more skilful, corrected the errors, if any, and his lines were mad^ 
in black to be distinguished from those which were imperfect. When the progress was 
thus prepared, the sculptor proceeded to cut out the stone all round the figure, which 
remained in bas-relief, some to the height of half an inch, and some much less, accord- 
ing to the size of the figure.* For instance, if a figure was as large as life, its elevation 
was generally half an inch. If the figures were tiot more than six inches in length,- 
its projection would not exceed the thickness of a dollar, or perhaps less. The angles 
of the figures were all smoothly rounded, which makes them appear less prominent 
than they really are. The parts of the stone which were to be taken off* all round thef 
figure, did not extend much farther, as the wall is thickly covered with figures and 
hieroglyphs, and Bdzoni believed that there was not a space in these walls more than 
a foot square without some figure or hieroglyphick. The garments and various parts 
of the limbs were marked by a narrow line, not deeper than the thickness of a half-^ 
crown, but so exact, that it produced the intended effect. When the figures were com- 
pleted and mdde smooth by the sculptor, they received a coat of whitewash all over. 
This white is so beautiful a colour, that the best and whitest ]iaper appeared yellowish 
when compared with it. The painter came next, and finished the figure. There are 
some exceptions to the practice of painting human flesh red; for in certain instances, 
when they intended to depict a fair lady, by way of distinguishing her complexion from 
that of the men^ they put on a yellow colour to represent flesh. It cannot be supposed 
that they did not know how to reduce their red paints to a flesh colour, for on some 00- 
casions, where the red flesh is supposed to be seen through a thin veil, the tints are 
Marly of the natural colour, if we suppose the Egyptians to have been of tbe samt? hue 
SB their saccessorsji the present Copts, some of whom are nearly as foir as the E«ro« 
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peans. Tlieir garments were generally white, and their ornaments formed the most 
difficult part, when the artists had to be employed in the distribution of the four 
colours, m which they were very skilful. When the figure was finished they appear 
to have laid on a coat of varnish, though it may. be a question whether the varnish 
was thus applied, or incorporated with the colour. The fact is, that no where else, 
except m these tombs, is the varnish to be observed, as no place in E^ypt can boast of 
such preservation, nor can the true customa of the Egyptians be seen any where else 
with greater accuracy.- — Belzoni, p. 239. 

Asses, used for carrying burdens in Egypt, 250. 
^ Asylum for Debtors, 162. 

Atrium. Several kinds described, 217. 

Addition* The tetrastyle Atrium was very like the Tuscan. The only difiTerence * 
consisted in the columns or pillars being placed at the angles of the Impluvium, which 
supported a roof, et a soulager la port^ des poutres, au point ou elies se croisoient. 
Mazois^ pt. ii. p. 22. See Houses. 

Avenues of Grecian cities, commonly lined with sepulchres, 95. 

Aviary of Varro, 54. 

Balconies. Egyptian, 29 1. 

Barracks, Roman, described, 304* 

Barrows. See Tumuli. 

BASiLiCi^E, distinguished from temples by having no cella, 222 ; annexed to forums, 

238. 

Basso-relievo. Finest known specimen, the sculptures of the Parthenon, 33 ; of an 

equestrian figure, attended by a youth, borrowed from the Scythians, 193 ; the most 

remarkable bas-relief in Greece, 236. 

. Bastinado. The punishment represented on Egyptian monuments, 45. 

Baths. Distinguished from temples by having rotundas, 12; colleges of science, 

' &c., 14; near theatres, 121 ; in Greek houses, I3I ; warm, made from natural springs, 

214; the stoves built of pumice-stone, because it was fire-proof, 261'; a large area, 

surmounted by a dome, and surrounded by smaller chambers, indicative of baths, 2gi^. 

Battering-ram, remains of one, 246. 

Battlements. Edges of rocks cut into battlements, 26^ ; occurring on Egyptian 
walls, 290. 

Battle-pieces, favourite subjects for sculpture and painting, 7. 

Bedchambers. Roman, very small, elegantly painted with tesselated fioors, and 
few, if any windows, or placed very high, 222 ; particularly contrived to exclude light 
and noise, 360. 

Bedsteads, of iron, Roman, 222. 

Bellows, on Egyptian monuments, 250. 

Bells for Cattle, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Bier, Egyptian, formed like a grotesque animal, 293. 

Bitumen, still extracted in the manner mentioned by Herodotus, 325. 

Boats, Egyptian, described, 83, 294- 

Addition. Belzoni (380,) thus describes an Egyptian boat. The outer shell, or 
hulk) was composed of rough pieces of wood, scarcely joined, and fastened by four 
other pieces, wrapped together by four more across, which formed the deck. There 
was no tar, nor pitch, either inside or out, and the only preservative against the water 
coming in, was a kind of weed moistened, which had settled in the joints of the wood* 
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•^ fioiLERSy found at JEierculaneum described, 11 8. 
* - Bolts for tK>ORS, found at Herculaneum, ll8. 

Beoftof avwiiwoif what, 111. 

Books. Ancient, of Arabick, discoveried in Egypt, kept in a sycamore chest locked 
up, deposited in a cellar,; l6o ; written b6oks among the Egyptians, 292. 

Boundary walls, very extensive in Greece, 24, 299* 

Bracelets, found at Eierculaneuni, 118. ' , 

Brackets, or corbels of human faces, Indian, 90. 

Bricks, not at first laid horizontally, 3S ; E(;yptian, laid in courses, resembling mail 
tirmour, 49 ; oriental use of bricks, common, 69 ; large and small united, 88 ; of sand- 
stone, Egyptian, fi.'; brick-buildings in Magna Grecia, denoting a more recent aera, I45; 
walls of unbaked bricks resisted engines, but were not proof against water, 149; 
bricks mixed with columns and epistylia of stone, I96; arches of bricks, on stone piers 
^^— the Roman very durable — more valued than stone, in some coimtries, because insus- 
ceptible of decay, 250. 

Bridges*, erected as memorials of friend?, 1 ; ornamented with magnificent columns 
*ihd inscriptions, 12; triangular one in Creech, like that of Croyland, 14, 15^; tvith 
buttresses only on one side of the current, and floor rising or falling with the arched, 
15> with niches for statues between the arches, 20; Roman, of wood, on stone pikers, 
44; Roman, of only one very light arch, 48 ; of single arches Grecian, known to be of ' 
remote ages by their massive solidity, 57 ; Grecian, small of only two large blocks, 87 ; 
tinited with an aqueduct, 104; of six arches, Grecian, 135; formed of projecting 
stones, of very remote aera, l62; magnificent one described, Roman^ 172; Roman, 
erected in honour of Emperors, 247. 

BtJFFETs, of marble, found at HercuTaneum, II9; of stone, with hinges^ Egyptiar/, 

292. . . , 

■ BuiLpmos, perforations in, io introduce air arid exclude damp, 9 ; coated witli 
metal plates, I3; Greek, remarkable for nicety of workmanship, 33; and excellent 
jointing, 43; made of tiles only, Roman, r,2 ; of hewn stones, in the style called /yo- 
domorty u e. regular courses, the joints above resting on the middle of the subjacent 
stones, 54; after the Macedonian invasion, known by their regular style, 57 ; Gaulish 
style of, described, 68; of small stones and cement, indicative of recent periods, lO^t 
connected by porticoes, II5 ; of small stones and mortar, the superstructure of larg^ 
Wdcks, common in Italy, but very rare in Greece, 136 ; Indian^ resembling the Gothic, 
^37 5 Grecian buildings so situated as to be seen in the best point of view, 256; irt 
frames, with a composition made up of pebbles and mortar, 285. ISee Cyclopkak 
Masonry, Foundations, Walls, &c. . , 

' Addition. Ancient buildings are distinguished from the modem, by having large 
blocks, not small stones. Doawell/i}. 4471 

Cages, of wicker or bamboo, cylindrical with a dome-top, S94. 

Cairns. - Ancient method of making them, described by Herodotus, 193. 

Canal, with subterraneous tunnels, 10; cut through hills, 53 ; made to join river* 
to the sea, 120 ; vaulted, 233 ; navigable, left incomplete, when obstructed by rock, 2,59: 

Addition. . In an hour and twenty minutes from Pal aeopoli we came to a large an- 
cient foss, of artificial formation, extending towards the sea, which seems to have been 
constructed for the purpose of draining off the superfluous waters. of the low land, sub- 
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» jecC at times to inundation. The stables of Augeus were probably nothing more t|ian 
the plain, and the great foss the Hercplean mode of cleansing them. DodweUf ii. S31* 

Candelabra, of white marble, Grecian, 85 ; Roman, llS. 
'. Captives, represented as standing in rows, their hands tied behind their backs, and 
ropes round their necks, 46. 

Caravansary. Addition. Belizoni thus describes one. The inclosure consists of 
a wall, the form and extent of which he has engraved in plate 33, n. 4« It was built 
by the Greeks, is twelve feet high, and contained several houses within it for the ac* 
fComniodation of travellers. In the centre was a well, which is now filled up with satid* 
Around the wall there is a platform or gallery, raised six feet high, on which a guard 
of soldiers might walk all round, tn the\ipper part of the wall are holes for discharge 
Jpg arrows, similar to those formed in our ancient buildings for the same purpose* 
The sides of the gallery are built of calcareous stones, and the wall is of bricks. Th< 
fort, bethinks, must have been built by one of the Ptolemies to protect the caravans at 
the time when the trade with India by the way of Berenice and the Red Sea flou? 
.risbed,306. 

Cabiatides. Only temple known to be supported by them, the Erectheum> 34; 
taken from Persian prisoners, 261 ; found in the peristyles of Egyptian temples^ S83» 

Carriages, wheel placed about the same distance as the modern, 174* 

Cartouches. Usual ornaments of Egyptian gates, 181. 

Castle, Greek, ruins assimilating one, 6l ; very perfect specimen, 351. 

Catacombs, ornamented with pilasters, cornices^ and mouldings, 1254 ; forming a 
subterraneous city and labyrinth, 266, 267. 

Addition. The catacombs and crypts of the first Christians at Rome were origi-* 
nally excavations for finding puzzolana^ supposed to form the best and most lasting 
cement. They followed the direction of the vein of sand, and were abandoned when 
- diey were exhausted, and oftentimes totally forgotten. Such lone unfrequented ca- 
verns afforded a most commodious retreat to the Christians during the persecutions of 
the three first Eniperors. In them therefore they held their assemblies, celebrated 
the holy mysteries, and deposited the remains of their martyred brethren. For the 
latter purpose they used niches in the sides of the walls, placed there the body, with a 
vial .filled with the blood of the martyr, or perhaps^ some of the instruments of hia 
execution, and closed up the mouth of the niche with thin bricks or tiles, f Sometimea 
the name was inscribed with a word or two importing the belief of the deceased. At 
other times a cross of the initials of our Saviour interwoven, was the only mark em« 
^oyed to certify that the body inclosed belonged to a Christian. Eustace^ ii. gu See 
Tombs. 

Caves, Cavbrns, annexed to temples, &c., 3; wells within, and steps leading to 
the former, I5 ; used for citadels, 124 ; formed the habitations in the first towns, 125; 
labyrinths constructed in them, 173 ; with niches for votive oflTeringsand inscriptions, 
194; Nymphaea, diyided into chambers, &c., 23)?; formed of large stones, resting on 
pillars, &c. 257 ; with rings in the roof for holding lamps, and seats along the sides^ 
27O; presumed adyta of Isis, 310. 

Cavebn-temples. Indian, 39; of uncertain form there, 57; a grand one de- 
scribed, 79 \ much resembling the Egyptian temples in plan, 89 ; Indian mode of 
making them, 134. 

Causeways, or Jetties y to connect islands with continents, 171, 

Cement, Roman, as durable as stone, 52 ; for baths, how made by Greeks and Ro- 
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taan$, 89 ; charcoal uked in cerMOt, 10 1 ; wMs of earth, RoimaD, so well 
at to be aa hard as stone, 121 ; Saracenick very hard, l6o. 

CbmetbrIbs. Graves cut in rocks of different sizes, with flat stones for lids, 171. 
See Tombs. , 

. Cbnotaph, enlogiuor annually pronounced from one, S6l. See Tumuli. 

Chair, curious Greek, 143 ; another curious, inscribed, &c., 160 ; at the side of the 
entrances of temples, 235 ; modern open backed^ Egyptian, 289, 2)94; grotesque^ with 
£eet like the legs of a dog, Egyptian, 295. 

AddiHon* Marble seats of honour were alloted as places of distinction to persons 
of eminence. They may be considered sometimes as forming part of the publick mo- 
Aliments of the state. fFalpaU, i. 3 10« 

Cbambbes, Roman, mere closets, 117. See Bbi>chambbrs. 

Charms, pretended use of^^to open caverns, whence probably derived, 279* 

Cherubim, Cherubs, the latter seen^on a Grecian vase, 89; Cherubim as de- 
scribed in the Bible, seen on Persian sculptures, 195. 

CfiBss- BOARD, modern, of Indian origin, 92, 

Chest, of sycamore, ancient, l6o. 

Chimnies. None at Pompeii, 222. 

Ceilings, Greek, singular, 27 ; Zodiacal, borrowed from India, 92 ; of stars on a 
blue ground, Egyptian, 120; of irregular patinels richly ornamented with beams, 
{bliage^&c. Grecian, 170 ; with zodiacs, 192 ; with bas*reliefii, 200; Roman, arched, 
221. 

Cisterns, in citadels very ancient, 129* 

Citadel and aqueduct the same, 69 ; caverns annexed to, 148. See Acropolis« 

Cities. No acropolis in some, but wholly within walls^ 5 ; Roman, complete mo- 
del of, 17 ; situate on insular tongues of land, 138 ; upon a hill, the summit encom- 
passed by walls, 144 ; Roman, plan of, 235 ; Greek, of a forni neiarly triangular, with 
a wall in tbe plain, from the extremities of which, other fortifications ascend to the 
acropolis on the hill, 311. 

Clangor Tubarum, what, 223. 

Clysium, in theatres, what, 223. 

Coffins, wooden, with skeletons. in them, found at Babylon, 37 ; of. stone, Persian, 
124 ; depots of stone coffins for sale, 232; of marble, double for two bodies, 262* 

Coins, the earhest globular , 5* ^ 

Columbaria, not always attached to Roman hypogsa, only inscriptions, 23. 

CoLUMNa (no order specified)* one instance only in Sicily, without flutings, 2; mode 
of determiniog whether they were intended for fluting, 3 ; in Greece, some single 
blocks, others of more, but tbe marble never of- one piece, with rare exceptions, but 
in Italy, whether marble or otherwise, often single blocks, 4 ; Egyptian, the capitals 
elongated, because length of the shaft was not deemed ornamental^ 19; of the age of 
Coustantine, known by shafts fantastically decorated, and capitals overloaded with or- 
naments, 21 ; pieces how fastened, 41 ; how aeatly joined together, 43 ; with the 
cornice,, forming the capitals, 5.6 ; Greek, with a capital like the Norman, 58 ; Egyp* 
tian capitals how varying,, 6f> ; with flutings without intervala^ proof that tb^ were of 
the Dorick order, ibid. ; mode of making the flutes, 85 ; only fluted in tbe upper part 
very rare, 170 ; with pedestals projecting from them, to hold statues, 19O; with cavi- 
ties marked, for what purpose^ I95 ; of single blocks with base and capital^ 237 ; 
number of, characteristick of Roman cities, 245; with fantastick shafts, Indian, 249; 
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a peculiar mode of fluting, 254 ; twisted, in Italy, S6l ; triangular/ Egyptian, S65 ; of 
the Pronao8, of greater diameter and height than those of the Peristyle, with capitals 
varying; from the Grecian form, and placed upon vases, exception to the Grecian prac- 
tice, 266 ; in private habitations, 286; deca-hexagonal, or divided into sixteen flat sur* 
faces, instead of flutings, and octagonal with eight surfaces, 31 !• See Compositb, 
Corinthian, Dorick, Ionick. 

Addition. Mazois gives the following account of the introduction of columns into 
Roman houses : '^ Lucius Cassius fut le premier qui decor6 sa maison avec des co- 
lonnes de marbre Stranger ; elles ^toient.au nombre de six, et hautes seulement de 12 
pieds. Cette magnificence blam^ alors fut surpass^e bientdt par Marcus Scaurus, 
qui pla9a dans son atrium, des colonnes hautes de 38 pieds. . Mamurra ne se con- 
tenta pas d'employer le plus beaux marbres aux colonnes, qm decoroient sa maison, il 
en revetit encore les murailles/* Pompeii, pt. ii. p.* 

Combs, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Common of pasture, usual in ancient Greece, 182. 

Composite order, very fine specimen 159; without flutings, supposed to be of 
the age of Dioclesian, 271* 

Compass, points of the, only twenty-four among the ancients, 31. 

CoPiA, a term applied to cities where were grand military magazines, 147. 

Corbels. See Brackets. 

Corinthian columns, no remains of the order at Corinth, 67 ; columns fluted only 
in the upper part, 74 ; the Roman capitals of, very rich, 99 ; with elliptical shafts, 
171 ; the most ancient capital without volute at the comers, 297. 

Cornices, with perforations for the escape of water from the roof, 87; of terra 
cotta, Grecian, 96 : painted red, to prevent corrosion, 234 ; ornamented with liqus* 
heads, 260. 

Corn-mills, in Greek houses, 13 1.. 

Coronation, on a stone chair, 37. 

Cothon, an artificial port, in the form of an amphitheatre, 141 ; undescribed, 102, 

357, 285. 

Cottages, of wicker work, 159. 

Counters, of shops, Egyptian, 83 ; Roman, 222. 

Country-houses, on the edge of the sea, 117. See Houses, Villas. 

Cows, according to ancient monuments, suckled children in Egypt, 1 18* 

Cramps, of copper to fasten blocks of columns, I73 ; run in with lead, 234. 

Cromlechs, German, 49 ; Rn imitation of Egyptian structure, 84 ; within stone 
circles, assimilations in India, 91 ; according to Dr. Clarke, an old tomb constructed 
in the Cyclopean style, 140 ; both cromlechs and rocking-stones, Indian, 249- 

Cross-legged sitting, probably a Greek fashion, 57> l^l- ' 

' - Cross, Maltese, seen in Egyptian buildings, 27 1. 

Cross Patee, annexed to Greek inscriptions, 73. 

Cups and Saucers, of silver, Roman, 11 8. 



* Very oitnute details of the mode of iasteniog the blocks of columns, &c. may be seen in Dodvrell's 
Greece, i. 313— 321. 

<' Lucius. Ckssius was the first who adorned hb bouse with columns of foreign marble; thejw ere 
in number six, and only twelve feet high. This magnificence, blamed at the time, was very soon sur- 
passed by Marcus Scaurus, whojptaced in his AtriUm, columns thirty-*eight feet high. Mamurra did not 
satisfy himself with using the finest marbles for columns only, he even covered the waUs with them.**—- 
Pompeii, pt. ii. 9* ' 
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CusTOM*HOU8B, ancient^ 7, 

Cyclopean Masonry, large polyhedric stones, without cement ; the second style> 
caHed Pseudo^CycIopean, 1 ; intermixed in. Acropolis, 9; gates without lintels, hO; 
Cyclopean gallery, ib. ; excellent specimen in the second style^ 48 ; walls how neatly 
jointed, 659 128 ; style of Tyrtns/ahdM^cenaa in Italy, 66; 'in Italy, at .bottom poly- 
gons, the upper stones in courses, 68 ; in the Tirynthian style,> Greece, 79 ; Tiryn* 
thian style, iroitsited with smaller stones, 95 ; in Italy, courses, of very large square and 
regular stones, some very long, filled up in places with others very small, 100; de- 
acriptioh by Sir William Gell of the various styles, the long stones not anterior to the 
age of Epaminondas, 128, 129; st^le coeval with Epaminondas, horizontal layers of 
stones somewl)at irregular in their sizes and angles^ 143 ; last style, stones oblong, 
in courses without mortar, 149; the galleries . and gates distinguish the early Cy- 
clopean, 165, 166; the style^ retained in fortresses,- whole temples, sepulchres, &c. 
were formed pf more regular construction, 169; the acute and obtuse angles, disused 
•about the tiipe of Alexander, 208 ; tbe style succeeded in Alexander's time, by regular 
masonry, st6nes not of the same size, and ornamented with stripes or incisions, ^13 ; 
of long stones in courses, specimen, 22$ ; courses of large and heivn stones, Italian, 
246; polygonal, in Italy, with a curious gateway of the same construction, 253 ; hewn 
oblong square most common in Italy, 268; first style grandest specimen, 307; the 
galleries, where occurring, 309. 

Addition. Colonel Squire's account of this style is the following. He npi^kes only 
four styles. The most ancient and simple, that in which immense masses of rock, de- 
tached from the mountains, are placed upon each other. Their shape being uneven 
they could not be so united as to form a compact body, smalbr stones therefore (as we 
Jearn from Pausanias, lib. ii.) Were inserted between them, in order that the building 
might be rendered more solid and secure. The walls of Mycense and Tiryns are con- 
structed in this manner. The latter seem to be the most ancient, because at Mycenae 
the sides of the stones are in some degree squared and adapted to each other: Many 
may be found in both these fortresses, equalling a cube of six feet in the blocks. The 
next and most ordinary mode is the polygofial; the polygons being grooved and 
adapted witb the most scrupulous nicety. In one. instance, Salona, formerly Am- 
phissli, one of the stones has thirteen sides. Instead of placing them rough from the 
quarry in the wall, they worked the stone according to the shape in which it hap- 
pened to be detached, into straight and smooth sides, so that when jointed together, 
these stones produced a very great degree of solidity in the masonry. This polygonal 
style was disused about the time of Alexander. JOodw, i. 504.< [I'he Plate, fig. 2, 3, 
shows this style.] In the third style, the stones were placed in horizontal courses, but 
occasionally, by descending below or reaching above the line, they varied from regula- 
rity. The joints were sometimes at an angle with the horizon, and frequentjy perpen- 
dicular, rrhis style is shown in the gate of the Lions at Mycenae, p. 167.J Of the 
fourth style, Phyle in Attica, and the temples at Athens, are specimens. Ihe stones 
have no cement, but are squared and jointed. Sometimes iron cratQps with lead were 
used [see Herodian's description of the walls of Jerusalem] an ancient fashion ofthe East. 

The first style seems peculiar to Tiryns and Mycenae [not wholly so. F.]/ 

The. second and third style appertain tp the fprtified places of Grecia Proper^as 
Well as the Pelopon,niesiia.r-/;^a/]9o./je, i. Sl8i 319. 
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* Plats of CyclopaAn MaIs'onrt. — Fi^, 1. Postern Gate at Mycend {described in p. 166), showing 
ihe summit of an Acropolis. -^Fig 2. Form ofthe Gatenmy of ihe Lions at Mycenw.'^Fig. S, 4» 5, VieWy 
Plan, and Section ofthe Walls oj Tiryns (see p. 307). 
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The O/dopean in Italy. The finest Cyclopean remaioft in Grsece (tays Mr. Dod- 
vrell) are the walls of Tyrins and Myeense, but they are both inferior to the more 
gigantick structure of Norba in Latium^ which was a P^bsgiaii colony. Severed 
other P^lasgick cities, whose wonderful ruins still remain in the mountatnoos districts 
of the Volsci, the Hernici, theMarsi, and the Sabini, exhibit walls of equal strength, 
and solidity with those of Ai^olis. Dodtoell^ ii. 25 1« 

. A work intituled, *' An Account of the Cyclopean towns in Italy," is quoted in Mr. 
Upham*8 Rameses, but it could not be found by me. A series of plates in folio, pub«> 
lisbed at Fierente, and confined to Cyclopean remains in a certain part of Italy, is 
cited seriatim in this work. A very singular polygonal gateway at Segni ia the moat 
curious, 353* 

The following remarks on the Cyclopean Masonry of Italy, are kindly communi*- 
cated to me by Sir R. C. Hoare : 

Etruria. Before we enter on a discussion of Roman antiquities, our attention must 
be attracted to those of Etruria; from the downfal of which Rome received its gran^ 
deur, &c. 

^c fortia Etruria cesait 
Scilicet et renim facta est )[>ulcherriina Roma. 

Whilst the antiquities still existing at Rome and in its neighbourhood are visited by 
every traveller, few have the curiosity to explore those of much more remote date in 
ancient Etruria, now composing a part of the Florentine territory. In this district we 
find many examples of the ancient style of building, especially in the massive con* 
struction of walls, which have since been called Cyclopean, probably from the im- 
mense size of the stones employed in the structure ; of these there are fine examples 
at Volterra, in the Porta-del-Arco ; at Saturnia, Ansedonia, Populonia, and more espe- 
cially at Rusellae [seeRosELLE, p. 249]). where some of the stones measured nine ibet by 
six ; at Cortona also, there are fragments of Etruscan architecture in the old city walls; 
and in the vicinity is a curious specimen of stone architecture, in a fabric called ** Lb 
Grotta di Pitagora,** constructed, like the city walls, with stones of an immense sixe, 
put together without any cement. Near Perugia there is also a very curious cavern, 
constructed with very large uncemented stones, and an inscription in Etruscan charac- 
ters, which has been mentioned in the ^'Saggio di Lingua Etrusca,** by the Abbate Lanzi. 

The Cyclopean styles obtained from the Heroic Ages to the time of Alexander. Of 
the styles which succeeded, see Agia Euphemia, 5 ; and Plataa, SI3. 

Deasuil, Druidical, Asiatick, 77. 

Defiles, fortified, 1. 

Demos. Regularly constructed walls, extensive foundations, tiles, and small stones, 
indications of a Demos, 9. 

Dice. Of four-sided prisms, Indian, 92; found at Herculaneum, some loaded, II8. 

DioNYsius, Ear of, 269. 

DiPTiCHS, curious, described, 36. 

DiSTYA, or double-roofed sepulchres, described, 171. 

Docks. Apertures formed in a rock, 271. 

Dogs, held by a fyam or thong, Egyptian, 45 ; with collars, Egyptian, 224. 

Doors, with architraves and windows over them, Egyptian, 100; of granite, Egyp- 
tian, 107 ; publick decrees engraved on the jambs, 123 ; Grecian, fastened by ropes, 
130 ; doors and windows, diminishing upwards, Greek and Roman, 155 ; folding, Cy- 
clopean, 1^7; and Egyptian, 2S8; false doors, 201 ; Roman, very law, 221; namei 
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of the occupiers of houses inscribed on the door*-poite; Romm^ 2i^2.^ of vast sise^ re- 
sembling the trilithons of Stonehenge, 8.03, S7ff. 

Addition. Mazois (Pompeii^ i. pi. xiz.) has engraved a marble door on.a large scale. 
' DoRiCK Order. Columns upon pedestals, rare iostaxice of, 7 ; .with attick ijoses, 
Roman, 8 ; without bases or pedestals, the ancient styje, 2J ; doorways diminishing 
upwards, 33 ; the columns of this order distinguished from othera by havJng flutiogs 
without intervals, 66 ; shafts of one block, the dimin«tioB beginning at Ahe bottom, 
only four diameters high,' and the architrave on a .stogie stone, from centre to eentre 
of the columns, the moat ancient style known, ^7 ; b6it atyjes at ; Athens, and Magot 
Grecia, 112; colunin^s tpo meagre for the intercolumniation, and entablements too 
high and heavy, bad Roman style, 112 ; of small proportions, a»d4>jnly fifteen Autiiigs, 
138; entablatm'ea of prbdigiouB sice^ iA. ; flotings of, distinguished from the Corin- 
thian, by having the edge of the fluting fiat, instead of sharp, 138; columns how 
fastened, 157 ; slender with meagre epistylia, and capitals too small for the heighl^ 
174 ; largest known, seven feet three iDchee diameter, I79 ; with twenty<»(bur flutiogs, 
the general number being twenty, 185 ; the genuine^yle never adopted by the Ro- 
mans, 186; Podia or subatroctioos aonexed to all the Dorlck temples of Italy and 
Sicily, 187 ; only fluted in the upper part of the shaft, 234 ; only at top and bottom^ 
234 ; without bases, resting on the stylobate, 255 ; with only sixteen flutiogs^ 264 ; 
with a singular capital, viz. the Hypotrachelium or anqulet, in the middle of the 
echious of the capital, instead of being under it, 2^4; very short columns, without 
pavement, architraves, friezes, or cornices, tokens of the first aera of the order, *302| 
columns, constructed so as to contain cippi or inscribed slabs^ 315 } not hevdled, but 
JO contrived, as to hai» a polygonal surface, j6. 

Dragon of St. George, whence probably derived, 83. 

Dresser or Counter, Egyptian, 83. 

Driving by women for husbandry purposes, 294 ; by wurriors in cars, 289 ; both 
Egyptian. 

Dromos, or Spartan stadium, described, 26\. 

Druids* Costume of, 16 1 ; later Druids bad probably architectural temples, 26. ; 
college of, with a wood and temple of the Sun annexed, 252. See Dsasuil. 

Dumb. Waiter. Table, like one, Egyptian, 295. 

Ear-rings, found at Herculaneum, 1^1 8; of the age of Homer, ornamented gold, 129% 

Earthwork, in Italy, square, with earthen ramparts, and many divbions and fosses, 
fortification of a town, 248. 

Eatables, various, found at Herculaneum,. 11 8. 

Egypt. See Arts of Egypt. 

Emplectok of Vitruviuf-y (sunall stones^ united witli cement, and co^ed by blocks) 
occurs in Greece, 75, 155 ; though denied hy hina^ 

- EKTABiJkTURE, ENTABLBftCENT, bcBvy ouc of good cfiect in xotosaal orders, 2; Cor 
rinthian, generally a fourth of that of the cdumn, or ten diameters, 93 ; a Dorick one 
of prodigious size, 136 ; Bntablatitres superseded by arches in the time of Constanttne, 
24^; fine eflfect of an entablature, ^53* 

Epistylia, over the columns of the angles, jointed diagonally, never pmctiaed by 
the Greeks, 185. 

- Erga^tulum, for imprisoning' slaves, a soilt^rrain only lighted by a narrow win* 
dow, ^3. 

ErRVEf A. See Cyclopean Masonry. . : . • 
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Farm-yards, or Stathmoi^ Grecian described, IS7. 

Faviss^, Roman, what, 164. ' 

. Fetters, in the Portici Museum, II9. 
. Figures. See Rooms, Tombs. ' - 

Fire-altar, Persian, described, 304* 

Fire-temple, a narrow tower, Persian, 204* 

Fishery, Egyptian, 83 ; mode of fishing, Egyptian, 224* 

Fish-ponds, for Murence, surrounded by walls, and worked in the sea, the water 
being admitted through bronze lattices, 196 ; fish-ponds annexed to temples, 224. 
' Flail. Egyptian, 294. 

Flint. See Arrow-heads. 

Floor, of plaster, 53 ; moveable, 8ff; of thecella in temples, always raised above 
that of the portico, the Parthenon being the only exception, 16. ; with labyrinths or 
tables represented on them, for playing an ancient game, 221. 

Flutes, of ivory in pieces, found at Stabia, 2ff2. 

Forge, Egyptian, described, 84- 

Fortresses. Persian, described, 24 ; Cyclopean, excellent specimen, 48 ; with no 
doors below, 54; Grecian how like the British, 55, 78 ; Grecian, very strong one, '72; 
with triple walls, 79 ; Persian, I37 ; Grecian, destroyed purposely by the Romans after 
the capture of Corinth, ib.; fine specimen, 149; another, 178; famous Roman one, 
183 ; Grecian, placed on strong natural positions, and their forms described, 194 ; to 
defend passes, ib, ; the most perfect existing specimen, 207 ; with large subterranean 
passages for sallying under protection of the fort, 268; with only one entrance, ap- 
proached by a difficult and winding path, 275 ; eminences, crowned with simple forts, 
310. See Hills. 

Forums, at Uerculaneum described, II6 ; at Pompeii described, 222; with Basi- 
licse annexed, 238 ; of Cyclopean work, 309. 

Foundations, of Greek buildings very deep; artificial one described, 4; angles of 
one block instead of two, Grecian, 58; Roman and Grecian, how differing, 136; of 
smaller stones than the superstructure, Grecian, 105. 

FouNDERY, Roman, for casting copper, described, 151. 

Fountains, beautiful ancient one described, 58 ; caverns, 68 ; oracular, 196 ; form 

of one at Rome, 243. 

Friezes ofterracotta, Grecian, 96; metal accessories annexed to friezes of marble,212. 

Funerals, Egyptian described, 83, 109. ' 

Galleries, subterranean, annexed to oracles, €9 ; Cyclopaean, where occurring, 309. 

Games, among the Egyptians, represented, IO9. 

Gardens, within walls, surrounded by a canal, II7 ; with ponds in the middle, sur- 
rounded with beds, and porticoes, or boxes, like our tea-gardens, II 8, 262 ; laid out 
with walks, in the fjrm of a gridiron, 21 8 ; with a bath or basin in the middle, 219 ; 
with porticoes for riding in, and places of residence, 242. 

Gates, of cities, inscriptions on them, l6 ; of a temple, accompanied with niches, 
$6; dipyla^ where the road branched off in two directions, 267 ; pointed one Cyclo- 
pean, 309* 

Gateways, between round towers, which had square basements, supporting pedes- 
tals for statues, 13 ; of a pyramidal form, 153 ; square at the outer, and pointed in the 
inner side, 157; peculiarity of one at Mycenae, 164; so situated, that the right arms 
of assailants because unprotected by the shield, should be exposed to the attacks of the 
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besieged, 169, 267 ; flanked by round towers, and provided with a portcullis, 175 ; of 
cities, with both foot and horseway under one arch, 21 6; Cyclopean, curious, .959- 

Addition. As places of judicature, and their situation in a recess, for better defence^ 
see the Encyclopaedia of Antiquities. • - 

Glass, Greco-Egyptian, 24; very t^ard, painted, &c« II8 ; very green, 219 ; used 
for windows, 219, 221. 

Granaries, subterranean, &c» 319. 

Gridiron, of iron, found at Herculaneum, ll8. 

Grottoes, with niches, temples of the Nymphs, 10; Egyptian, resembling fronts 
of a temple, with columns; cornices, &c. 258 ; Etruscan sepulchres, 273; 

GuiLLocHE, at the base of columns, 234. 

Guitar. Egyptian instrument, the presumed archetype, 295* 

GvNiECONiTis, of Greek houses, had a court of three porticoes, 217. See Houses* 

Hair-pins, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Harbours, shape of, &c. 26 ; formed by moles, and towers, contiguous to the bay, 
60 ; Roman, with a fort in the centre, 102; formed by projecting moles, leaving only 
a small entrance for ships, 14I ; with moles formed by substructions, 145 ; substruc- 
tions erected to form harbours, 224; moles, formed of arches, like a bridge, 225. See 

COTHON. 

Harlequin, costume of, occurs on Egyptian monuments, 296. 

Harmi. See Tiles. 

Harps, curious form of» 295. 
' Helmets, for processions, 179. 

Heroes, monuments of, crowned with garlands or festoons, 121 # 

Hesperides, fable of, whence derived, 45* 

HiEROGLYPHiCKs, no sera to be determined from their appearance or not, 230. 

Hills, cut into terraces, supported by vaults, 51; in the middle of cities, crowned 
with a fortress, 54 ; triangular, favourite sites of forts, 251. 

Hinges, found at Herculaneum, &c. 118, 262. 

Hippodrome. Known by the form and circular shape of the east side, 18O; same 
as the stadium, Egyptian, 29 1 ; distinct from the stadium, Greeki 297 ; a magnificent 
elliptick area surrounded by an immense coiloti, 301. . > < 

Horse. Persons standing before a horse, led by a boy, emblematick of Conquerors, 
301. 

Houses. Greek, small, with numerous semicircular seats about them, 35 ; towers, 
as described byDiodorus, 38 ; Egyptian, very small, description of, 46; Carthaginian^ 
oblong square^ &c. 53 ; Gallo-Roman, oblongs &c. 59 ; paved with large bricks, walls 
painted, chambers mere closets, beds in alcoves, rooms entirely dark, very many of 
only one story, &c. II7 ; country-houses on the edge of the sea, %b\ summer-houses 
circular, pierced with windows on all sides, ih.\ pavements in the pattern of a rose, 
ib. ; Grecian, basement story, consisting of stables and offices, 128 ; Greek, plan of, 
130 ; dunghill in front of them, ib.\ spare^rooms for strangers, Grecian, %h.\ halls in 
them, with places for seeing and hearing what passed, 13 1 ; baths in them, ih* ; sub^ 
terranean, 148, 244) 246; of the Cyclopean era, built of small stones and tiles, 1^7 ; 
houses of the first inhabitants of Latium, 21G ; Roman, plans of, &c. ib. ; of the poor 
had no atria, 21 7 ; Insulce, what, ib.; if irregular, the habitations of mean persons, 
tfr. ; Gynaeconitis of Greek houses, ti<; prostas or parastas, what, ib.; Roman, of a 
tradesman, ib.; houses of Pansa and Sallust, 21 8 ; with pseudo-viridaria, or mock 
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gardens, ib. ; halls of bor own bousei^ barrowedfrom tb^ Roidaii atria^ ib. ; particulat 
descfiptioQ of those at Pompdi, 220, 221 ; of even three stories, RomaD, 222 ; at Sy* 
racuse, very small, 27 1 ; of Thebes, four stories high^285; Egyptian, squares with 
chambers on the sides, 286. 

Addition. Under Herculaneum and Pompeii are given, fall accounts of Rooian 
Houses ; and under Ithaca, of those of the Greeks, The following further illustrations 
are taken from Mr. Wilkins*s Vitruvius, sect. iv. pp. 242-— 24&- 

Roman Houses. *^ The Cavaedium was one of the courts of a Roman bouse, gene- 
rally surrounded by a covered passage, having the middle area exposed to the air. 
There was, however, a kind oicavasdium^ termed testudinatum^ in which no part was 
left open. The commentators upon Vitruvius have for the most part confounded the 
- atrium with the cavaedium^ because . in the description of the Tuscan cavcMum the 
porticoes are said to be formed by throwing beams across the atrium from its opposite 
sides. The word atrium^ however, can only allude to the court, around which the por- 
ticoes are constructed, and not to the atrium properly so called. But what does away 
with the identity of the atrium and the cavasdiumt is the account given by Pliny of bis 
Laurentine villa, in which they are mentioned as distinct courts of the house," p. 242. 

Plate I. sect. 4» represents the section through tjbte cavaedium, termed by Vitruvius, 
displuviatum, the porticoes of which he tells us were roofed in a different manner from 
those of their cavcedia. ib. 

. Plfin of a Roman House^ from sect. 4, pi* ii. '^ We have before alluded to the 
difference of opinion which exists as to the nature of the atrium and cavaedium. Some 
authors have contended that the atrium formed part of the house, and that the vesti- 
bulum was the court, which presented itself on entering from the street. Others on 
the contrary make the atrium the great court itself, and the veatibulum the portico 
immediately in front of the entrance into the court Although Vitruvius speaks of the 
i}estibulum in general terms, he gives no account of its situation in the houses of the 
Romans. He mentions the vesiibulum amongst those parts of the Greek houses which 
constitute the andronitis^ where it seems to mean the part corresponding to the pastas 
of the gynoeconitis. The word o^mm in its general signification seems to mean an 
area, comprehended between four walls, and would therefore be equally applicable to 
the great court of the house, or to any apartment of considerable dimensions under 
cover. In this sense it is frequently used by the Latin poets. The author of the 
Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum has discussed the subject at some length, and is of 
opinion, that the atrium^ properly so called, was a great court^ surrounded by porticoes, 
corresponding to the aula of a Greek house. There cannot be any doubt but that such 
was the atrium of Vitruvius, because the dimensions which he assigns to some are too 
considerable for any apartment in the habitation of an individual.'' * 242* 

*^ On the right and left of the atrium were the aliB or wings, which were covered 
porticoes. Within these sometimes were the eetlasfamiUariccs^ or apartments for do>- 
mestic purposes. In these porticoes statues were placed. The culina^ or kitchen, was 
sometimes an atrium, or modern farm-house. The tablinum was entered from the 
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* The learned Edijtors of the Poaipeiaiia say (p. 147-) that airiwn is supposed to be the tenn Ibr the 
whole area, included wkhki the four walls. la p. 175 they make the atrium and cmvadium one and tfae 
same apartment j and what they, from Vitruvius, denominate the five kinds of eavadia, Mazois (pt, ii. 29, 
$3.) from the same author, calls atria ; indeed in the Pompeian Remains, no two distinct rooms appear as 
the airium and cavadium, which, according to Mr. Wilkins, ought to be the case. 

f Plats ot CYChovxAv St^vsa, front Dodwdts Greece^ GM^i Ithaea, and Hugha's Albania* 
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atrium. The |>erUtyle t>f the gyrKeamitu is directed to be made of greater extent.traas- 
versely than the width ^measu red in the direction of the house.*' 
' The ex^ifra and &ii/toMeca are represented in the plan under the poKicoes bftbe 
cav^cf ium^ because, although Vitruvi us does not inform us in what division of. the 
house they were placed, he mentions the cavwdium among the parts which the- 
clients and friends of the proprietor were at liberty to enter uninvited ; hence it is pro-, 
bable, that these being. public apartments were seated in this court; the triclinia^ or 
common eating-rooms, on the contrary, being amongst that part of the house, which 
could not be approached by any except the persons of the household, unless, when ex* 
pressly invited. 

'' Besides the triclinia, there were grand banquetthig rooms called oeci, for publick 
occasions. Of these one kind was termed Corinthian, another Tetrastyle, the third 
Egyptian, and the fourth kind Cyztcene. The oecus in the plan before us, is sup- 
posed to be of the'latter kind. It has doors in the centre of the ends,.and windows 
m the walls on the right and the left, looking upon the gardens, in compliance with 
the mode of construction described by our author. In the plans also given of a Ro- 
man house, all the several kinds of oeci are introduced. It seems more probable how- 
ever, that there was but one large banquetting room in the generality of houses ; for, al- 
though several varieties are mentioned, it does not follow that they were. all to be 
found in the same palace. We might with equal propriety suppose, that the four 
kindft of cavcedia were several courts of the same house.*' 

" Vitruvius is altogether silent upon the use to which the apartments in the upper 
floor were destined. It is generally allowed that they were alfliost wholly appropri-^ 
ated to sleeping rooms and store-chambers. He mentions stair-cases, but does not 
point out their situations." 246. 

Plan of a Greek House, from the same. 

^^ The Greeks had no atrium, but instead of it was a passage, called thyroreum, by 
which the peristyle was approached. On the side of the portal opposite the entrance 
was a kind of vestibule, called pastas, on the right and left of which were apartments, 
severally termed thalamus and amphithalamus. Beyond these were oeci, or halls of a 
square form, in which the mistress of the family was accustomed to employ herself 
and her household in the occupation of spinning and weaving/* 247* 

In the first peristyle were the triclinia, in daily use, and the apartments of the do- 
mesticks* This division of the house was called gynasconitis. In the south portico 
of the great peristyle, which was termed andronitis, were the cyzicene oecus, and jpi- 
nacothecw. In the eastern, the bibliotheca ; in the western, the exedra ; and in the 
northern, the great oecus, or banquetting-room. The hospitalia, consisting of tricli- 
nia, and sleeping-rooms, appropriated to strangers, were situated on the right and left 
of the great oecus.* There were likewise courts or passages attached to the hospitalia^ 
and called Mesauke. 

In the same work, plate v. is the supposed ichnography of the palace of the Odyssey, 
of which palace another plan is given from Sir William Gell in p. I30. Some differ- 
ences also appear in the Pompeiana, where there is an account of the Greek houses. 



* The situation of the principal chambers for visitors, near the halls of our ancient castles, seems thus 
to have been of early origin. 
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It is evident from the plans given in tjiis work (see Plate, pp. ftl7, 219, that 
houses were not all alike in the ichnography and construction ; and that the varia- 
tions from Vitruvius, found in remains, are owing to that circumstance. The various 
plates of the houses of Pompeii, added to these {Jans, will, however, it is hoped, give 
as much information on the subject, as can reasonably be •expected in a work not pro- 
fessedly written upon the particular subject alone. 

Subterranean houses^ Strabo mentions caverns at Spelunca, now Sperlonga, at the 
foot of mount Ceecubos, on the promontory near the south extremity of the Lacus 
Fundanus, about sixteen miles from Terracina, which contained magnificent and 
sumptuous villas. No trace now remains. Eustace, ii. 403. [See this work, I48, 
244, 346, postea.] 

Hyp^rrHRAL. See Temples. 

Hypog/ea. See Columbaria; Egyptian, sepulchral described, 14&, 293 ; sepul- 
chres of this kind famous for furnishing ancient vases, 154; a magnificent one de- 
scribed, 321. See Sepulchres, Tombs. 
' Incertum of Vitruvius. Polygons with unequal sides, 234* 

Inkstands, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Inns,- Roman described, 220. See Karavansaries. 

Inscriptions, decyphering by nail4ioles, uncertain, 47 ; day of the month without 
the year on some of them, 32 1. 

Addition. Minute rules concerning them cannot, of course, be given here, as 
the subject would require a volume. A short remark may be of use, viz. that the 
occurrence of an H or O shows the inscription not to be of very remote date. M. 
Choiseul Gouffier says (f^oyage Pittoresque, ii. 154v) *^ L^Omega, et sans doute les 
autres lettres longues, n*^toient done pas admis^s dans cette ville a T^poque ou cette 
medaille fut frapp6e; on sait qu*elles n*existoient point dans Pancien alphabet Grec, 
. et qu'eftes ne furent introduites k Athenes, au moins dans les monumens publics que 
sous Tarchontat d'Euclide Pan 403 avant I. C. 11 paroit que deja depuis plusieurs 
ann6es ces <louble lettres dont le besoin se faisoit sentir avoient ^t^ adoptees dans 
I'ecriture courante, et peut-£tre mdme dans quelques inscriptions gravees pour des par- 
ticuliers, mais elles ne furent employes dans les decretset les monumens qu'apr^s Tex- 
pulsion des trente tyrans."* 

Insertum, in building, stones of dififerent shapes, but nicely joined, 95. 

Ii^STRUMENT, Egyptian, with a shepherd*s crook at top, and spade at the bottom, 

289. 

' Insulje. Houses detached from one another, the street going between each, 21/. 

IntercolumniatioN) among the Greeks, invariably greater in width than the diame- 
ter of the 'Column, 186 ; the most regular and graceful, two diameters and a quarter of 
the column, 1 52. 



* ^'The omega, and, without doubt, the other long letters, were not admitted into this town, at the qx>ch 
when this coin was struck. We know that they did not exist at ail in'the ancient Greek alphabet, and that 
they were not introduced at Athens, at Jeast into the publick monuments, till under the archonship of 
Eucfid in the year 403 before Christ. It should seem, that for many years afterwards these double letterB^ 
the want of which was felt, had been adopted' in current writing, and perhaps even in some inscriptions 
sculped for individuals, but they were not employed in decrees and monuments till after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants." 
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Interment. The ancients never placed one body upon another, ipo. 

loNiGK ORDER5 finest existing speqimen of the column, 34 ; bases of scpiare blocks, 
&c., 8fi; volutes and ornaments very beautiful and different from others, 178; fine 
specimen, the columns fluted, and capitals exquisitely designed,' 1251. 

Isinglass, used for windows, 221. 

IsoDOMON, Stones in regular courses, the joints resting on the centres of the sub- 
jacent stones, 54* 

IsopsEPHES. Occurrence of these versies^ 199. 

Addition. The Isopsephes consisted in verses, which 'made the numeral letters of 
every line correspond ; e. g. suppose they chose the number 3,000 for the -first lin^, 
then each of the* following lines was to produce the same sum. Some of these inscrip- 
tions have been found at Pergamus. The shortest is as follows: 

AIATAFEISA lAIAFNOMH ' AY^A. 

AIA ISIAOTOS O nPA02 lAIA AYfi?A. 

TEOMETPHS - AYAfA. 

lAIH AE ISH KAAH METIOTHTI AYXA. 

ETIMH eHTH AIKAIOSYNH AYXA. 
» 

i. e. in virtue of a particular decree, Alieus Isidotus, Geometer, distinguished by bis 
sweetness, has been justly honoured for his moderation and his goodness. At the end 
of each verse is engraved the number I461, which each of them contains. Voyage 
Pittoresque de la Orece, ii. 169, 170. 

Ivory, flute of, 262. 

Keys, fpund at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Kitchen, the most ancient known, 126* Roman, 219. 

Knives of steel, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Kpurra. See Tombs. 

KoijxoToX^ir, walled villages, Grecian, 211. 

Labyrinths, of Crete, a subterraneous excavation, fall of irregular passages, termi- 
nating in caverns^ 68 ; Egyptian, of three thousand chambers, one half above, the 
other below, 118 ; constructed in caverns, 73 ; site of that on Maeris might be disco- 
vered by excavation, 284- 

Lace, entirely of gold, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Ladder, stationary one, formed by holes made in rocks, 194; modern, Egvptian, 

293- 

Lamps, found in Sicilian tombs, 259. 

Addition. Common in Roman tombs, but rare in those of Greece. Enc. of 
Antiq. ii. 930. 

Lanthorns, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Latches of doors, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Lebetes, or caldrons, for ornamenting acroteria, 179. 

Lectionary, couch for the gods, found at Herculaneum, 118. 

Letters, Egyptian, the enchorial characters, probably derived from India, 18. 

LETTERs,ybr marking (i. e. stamps), found at Herculaneum, II8. 

Light-house, Roman, ornamented with columns, 48; ruins of two, 172; tower 
with an iron, whereon to hang a light, Egyptian, 22A* 

Lions, of marble, indicative of a demos, 6 \ common in Attica, 123; in couchant 
postures, perhaps placed on graves, 158; placed upon sepulchres, in spots where 
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battles had been fought, l68; designated, when placed on or near gates, a watch or 
guard, 168; left in Greece by the Genoese, 272; placed on tombs, as symbols of 
heroes and warriors, 298. 

Lions' heads, water-spouts, Grecian, 87 ; jessant de lis, as in heraldry, Indian, 90. 

LiTuus, occurs on Egyptian monuments, l8« 

Locks, found at Herculaneum, &c., II 8, 262* 
- LoGEiON, or Thymele, a chair or throne, common in Greece, 58. 

Machines, for raising large stones, known to the ancients, 164. 

Magazines, vaulted for grdin, 101 } cut in a rock, 163. 

Mail Armour, Egyptian, 293. 

Map, curious one of marble, described^ 36* 

Measures, found at Herculaneum, II 8. 

Memnon, statue of, subterranean sounds, one explanation of, 292. 

Addition. The best solution is probably that ascribed to Hero of Alexandria, in his 
Pneumatica, and given in a little work of high merit just published, compiled by Ro- 
bert Stuart, Civil Engineer, and entitled *^ Anecdotes of Steam Engines," l6mo. pp. 

5, 6. 

MfTwrwpyoi. See Tlupyoi. 

Metopes, reason why some were less than others, 264* 

MiLLiARiES, with holes at top for libations, 321. 

MiLL-STONES, Egyptian, described, 196. 

Mines, of silver, Greek, 148. 

Mitre, perhaps originated from the pointed cap of the Egyptians, 208. 

MoNOLYTHS, mtended for the Adytum of Egyptian temples, 17; one twelve feet 
long and three wide, 73; formed like a modern sentry-box, 77, 158; another large 
one, 109; an upright parallelogram with a window and a square compartment within, 
hollowed out of the stone, 208. 

MoNOPURGiA, single tower forts, to guard passes, 173, 233* 

Mortar, not usual in Greek buildings, 30. 

Mortars, for grindiTfgj found at Herculaneum, II 8. 

MosAiCK Pavements. See Tesselated Pavements. 

Mummies, different sorts of, 89 ; chiefly found at Sakara, 247* 

Addition. Belzoni*s account of Mummies is very minute and valuable. He saw 
none standing. They were laid together in horizontal rows. Some were sunk into a 
cement, which must have been nearly fluid, when the cases were placed on it* The 
lower classes were not buried in cases. They were dried up by exposure to the sun. 
No gum nor any thing else is to be found in them. The linen in which they are 
folded is of a coarser sort, and less in quantity. They have no ornament about them 
of any consequence, and they are piled up in layers, so as to crowd several caves, ex- 
cavated for the purpose in a rude manner. No mummies of animals are to be found 
in the tombs of the higher sort of people, while few or no papyri are to be found 
among the lower orders, and if any occur they are only small pieces, stuck upon the 
breast with a little gum or asphaltum. In the same spot where he found mummies 
in cases, he found others without, and in these, papyri are most likely to be met with. 
He remarked, that the mummies in the cases have no papyri, at least he never obr 
sensed any. On the contrary in those without cases,. they are often found. It ap- 
peared to him that such people as could aflfbrd it, would have a case to be buried in. 
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upon which the history of their lives was painted. Those who could not afford a case, 
were contented to have their lives written on papyri, rolled up and placed above their 
knees. Even in the appearance of the cases there is a great difference, some excessively 
plain ; others more ornamented ; and some very richly adorned with figures, well 
painted. The cases are generally of Egyptian sycamore; apparently that was the 
most plentiful wood in the country, as it is usually employed for the different utensils. 
All the cases have a human face, male or female. Some of the large cases contain 
others within them, either of wood or plaister painted. The inner cases are sometimes 
fitted to the body of the mummy; others are only covers to the body in form of a 
man. Women are distinguishable From the men by the beard and breast, like that on. 
the outside. Some of the mummies have garlands of flowers, and leaves of the acacia or 
sunt tree, over their heads and breasts. This tree is often seen on the banks of the 
Nile above Thebes, and particularly in Nubia. The flower, when fresh, is yellow, 
and of a very hard substance, appearing as if artificial. The leaves also are very 
strong and high dried, and turned brown, but still retain their firmness. In the inside 
of these mummies are found lumps of asphaltum, sometimes so large as to weigh two 
pounds. The entrails of these mummies are often found bound up in linen and as- 
phaltum. What does not incorporate with the fleshy part, remains of the natural 
colour of the pilch, but that which does incorporate beconies brown, and generally 
mixed with the grease of the body, forming a mass which, on pressure, crumbles jnto 
dust. The wooden case is first covered with a layer or two of cement, not unlike 
plaister of Paris, and in these are sometimes cast figures in basso-relievo, for which 
they made niches, cut in stone. The whole case is painted, the ground genera.Ily yel- 
low ; the figures and hieroglyphicks, blue, green, red, and black. The last is very 
seldom used. The whole of the painting is covered with a varnish, which preserves 
it very effectually. Some of the colours were in Belzoni's opinion, vegetable, for they 
are evidently transparent, pp. 169, 170. . 

Supposed Mummies of Priests. The next sort of mummy he thinks to have been 
appropriated to the priests. They are folded in a manner totally diflferent from the 
others, and so carefully executed, as to show the great respect paid to these personages; 
the bandages or straps of red and white linen intermixed, covering the whole body, 
and forming a curious eflfect from the two colours. The arms and legs are not in- 
cluded in the same envelope with the body, as in the common mode, but are bandaged 
separately, even the fingers and toes are preserved distinct. They have sandals of 
painted leather on their feet, and bracelets on their arms and wrists. They are always 
found with their arms across their breasts, but not pressing it; and though the body 
be bound with such a quantity of linen, the shape of the person is carefully pre- 
served in every limb. The cases, in which mummies of this sort are found, are some- 
what better executed, and Belzoni saw one that had the eyes and eyebrows in enamel 
beautifully executed in imitation of nature. He found eight mummies all untouched 
since they had been deposited in their resting places. The cases lay flat on. the 
ground, facing the east, in two equal rows, imbedded four inches deep in mortar, which 
most have been soft when they were put into it, for when he had them removed; the 
impression of them remained perfect, pp. 170, 17 1. The cases were all painted, and 
one had a large covering thrown over it, exactly like the pall upon the coffins of the 
present day. Some mummies had new linen, apparently put over the old rags, which 
proves that the Egyptians took great care of the dead, and even for many yeak*s after 
their decease, 223. 
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Mummies of the lower orders are pply covered with ^ioiple te^^mepts^ s^pd smeared 
over with a composition which preserved the muscles from corruption. Light, 10, 

Musical instruments^ found at Herculan^um^ ll8. 

Nails^ found at Herculaneum, ll8 ; of bronze^ composition of, 163, 

Nocof €V TFOLpaurraxTiV^ what^ 86. 

Naulon, or Charon*s fare, found in coffins, 267* , 

Naumachia, remarkable one in Greece, 272. 

Necklaces^ fouund at Herculaneum, 118; of the age of Homer, of surprising 
f workmanship, adorned with curious figures of Sirens, 129* 

Niches, images of death in some of them, 1 7 ; cut in rocks with steps to ascend to 
them, 172 ; supposed for idols, Egyptian, 181 s for whole length statues, 189. 

NoRAGis, treasure so called, 1 82. 

Nursing, Egyptian, the women employed,, sat straddling, 119* 

Obelisks, denoted entrances of grand buildings, 12; machinery used for raising 
them, 64 ; with pedestals, in India, 90 ; one with two broad sides, only not equilateral, 
100; a kind of one in two stories, 103 ; the oldest in Egypt, 113 ; a columnar needle 
with fourteen sides, and bearing three tigers on the top, Indian, 136 ; of one solid 
stone, but small, 239 ; supposed votive offerings, 238. 

Addition. The following extracts and abstracts are taken from a work, entitled, 
" De Origine et Usu Obeliscoruniy auctore Georgia Zoege Dano,' fol. Rom. 1797. 

Name ofy Sgc. ^^ Isque loquendi usus nunc obtmet ut metas quascunque quadrila* 
teras sensimque gracilescentes dicamus obeliscos. Sed quo veterum narrationea, recte 
intelligantur opus visum est monere obeliscos veteribus, dici eos tantum quos magnos 
vel medios hodie vocare solemus, reliquos autem stelas; quanquam contendere nolim 
cunctas ^gyptiorum stelas ad banc figuram fuisse formatas,**'^ p. 129. 

What the ancient Egyptians called them is unknown, p. 129* Kircher and others 
think that the Egyptians called them by a word signifying ^^ fingers of the sun,*' ib* 
Pliny's definition of the origin of them is admitted, but ^* inter veteres nemo scriptum 
reliquit a veruum similitudine vocatos fuisse obeliscos Egyptios; et Diodorus ubi lapi* 
dem Semiramide erectum cujus una latitudo quinta pars erat universe altitudinis a 
figura obeliscum dictum fuisse scribit, ad vocis significationem neutiquam videtur 
respexisse. Fieri potuit, ut jiEgyptium vocabulum quo appellari solebat baec ste* 
larum species, ejusmodi efiferretur sono, ut Graeco homini in mentem revocaret o&cXfuv 
vel o^cXiff-icou; ; fieri et potuit ut nomen istud aliquo modo involveret radiorum signi- 
ficatum/'^f* 130. [Bryant's definition is confuted. There are other suppositions, but 
not sustained by proof.] 

There were no trilateral obelisks among the Egyptians, 133. There is no certain 



* "This method of speaking now obtains, that we caU all quadrilateral meta declioing gradually upwards, 
obelisks : whereas to understand the ancient writers correctly, it is worth while to observe, that the olielisks 
of the ancients were only those which were large or of middling size (magnos vel medios) but the rest they 
called tteUe ; although I do not contend that all the stela of the Egyptians were in figure obeliscal/* — P. 129. 

t " Among the ancients no one has left it in writing that the Egyptian obelisks were denominated from a 
resemblance of spits. And Diodorus, where he writes, that a stone, erected by Semiramis, of which the 
breadth was a fifth part of the whole height, was called from the figure an obelisk, seems by no means to 
have had regard to the Greek signiGcation of the word. It may be, that the Egyptian word, which desig- 
nated this kind of stela, might, from its sound, recall to the mind of a Greek, ofieXovi or o^eXc^icovs )and it 
may be, that this term might in some measure include the signification of rays.** 
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rule' concerning the figure and symmetry of obelisks. Rircher*8 account (De Qbelisco 
Pampbylio^ p. 5^^) is^ fanciful^ 135, 136i. 

Use^ 8gc. The use of obelisks is not related by the ancients^ except that they were 
offered to gods^ for presents.' Pliny, who ts obscurie oti the subject, has been supposed 
to say that they were iised as gnomons, ^^ de ingente horologio in pavimento circum 
obeliscum concinnato (156), in hoc omnes convehiunt quod diebus umbrarum ope 
metiendis obeliscus inservierit in campo Martio '* ^. 157. 

Obelisks not to be confused with stelasy appertaining to tombs (69), for they had no 
relation to funeral monuments, 170. 

The obelisks were merely memorial stones, in the beginning, without charac- 
tets or letters inscribed, but afterwards were ornamented and inscribed, sometimes with 
historical, sometimes with scientifick, sometimes with religious matters. Sometimes 
they were placed in courts of temples, sometimes in caves or adyta, sometimes upon 
tumuli, or on any other place which famous events had rendered memorable to poste- 
rity. Afterwards, when they were thought the chief ornaments of temples, two of 
them were commonly placed before the doors or entrances, 174. 

Egyptian mode of making them. ^^ Desiguabant ^gyptii colle stratum obelisco 
idoneum ; complanabant foasoriis instrumentiis superiiciem et latus; dein scalpro inci- 
debKnt sulcos aliquos sivecanales ad definienda latera -oppo^ita, quibus ad certam profun 
ditatem excavatis cuneorum ope de rupe revellebant obeliscum. Ita fecisse eos ex lapi- 
cidinarum vestigiis prope Syenen existentibus, coltegit Pocockius (p. 1 18. note i.) si- 
milique ratione hodie quoque in Gs^llia Septentrionali excidi graditi frusta, longa pedes 
quadraginta quinque, latos octodecim docet Goguetus,^ 185. 

Chamuleis impositi ergatarum subsidio trahebantur ad fluvinm dein navigio ad quod- 
vis iEgypto oppidum deferebantur ; rate Irttori firmiter alligata et ponte fecto de tra* 
bibus validis ab extremo littoris margine vel a gradibus in rupe incisis, usque in ratem 
pertingentibus, quodlibet pondus cylindris suppositis in ratem transferri poterat,;]; 185. 

Machines ttsedy &c. That the machines used for elevating the blocks were the 
same as those of modem architects, we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, and the 
*^ Anaglyphae in Stylobate Obelisci Tbeodosiani,*' 186. •; but our author does not 
doubt that the Egyptian nation, so practised and so eminent in building, ^^ gradatim 
adinvenisse mechanices compendia, cylindros, rotas, ergatas, trochleasque et alia forte 
quae in tant& casli morumque distantia nulla conjecturaassequi-possumus,^ 187.'* 



* ''From the great horologe, made in the pavement aronnd the obelisk. In this all agree, that the obdisk 
in the Campus Martius served for measuring the time of day by the aid of its shadows." 

f '' The Egyptians used to make out in a hill a stratum fit for an obelisk ; levelled the surface and sides 
with digging tools, then with a chisel (scalprum) cut some furrows or channels to define the opposite sides, 
which being excavated to a certain depth, by the aid of wedges they tore the obelisk /rom the rock. That 
audi was the method Pocock shows, from vestiges existing in quarries near Syene, and by a similar method still 
practised in France, pieces of granite are cut fbrty^five feet long and eighteen broad*, as Goguet informs us^ * 

X ''The obelisks being placed upon sledges, by the aid of workmen were dragged to the river; afterwards 
by water-carriage conveyed to any town of Egypt. A vessel (?«ife, perhaps hnstter translated raft) being, 
firmly tied to the shore and a bridge made of strong beams from the extreme edge of the shore, or from 
steps cut in the bank, reaching as &r as the ratU, any weight, by means of rollers, could be transferred to 
the vessel or raft/* 

§ Our author does not doubt but that the Egyptians had invented all the compendia of mechanics, viz 
rollers, wheels, cranes, screws, and perhaps other things, which in such a distance of climate and manners, 
we cannot by any conjecture ascertain. 
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The Egyptian Obelisks had no bases. '^ Stylobatarum loco humilibus pitnthis 
content! opere multo minore statuerunt obeliscos. Opus non erat utsuspensum extol- 
leretur saxum, sed aggere a terrd lapidibusVe facto trahendo efferebatur, usque dum 
basis immineret foramini in plintho excavato, dein funibus cacumini circumligatis, 
trochleis ergatisque rit^ dispositis et turre e trabibus constructa regione^ modico opera- 
rum numero attoUebatur, atque ubi ad perpendiculum esse t erect urn i)ondere suo sub- 
sidebatin foramen plinthi."* 187. 

In carving the figures, the Egyptians seem to have used the same tools as the mo- 
derns, 189. 

Belzoni saw an obelisk with a pedestal^ 356. 
' Eustace notes, that obelisks were placed by the Romans principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of an imperial sepulchre, or amidst the ruins of a circus, ii. 7. 

Observatory, erected over a well, &c. Egyptian, 265. 

Octangular. COLUMNS, occurring in Egypt, but not Egyptian, 107; at least Ro- 
man, 311. See Columns. 

Octagon buildings. Temple in Italy, 35 ; in Greece, Roman, 49, 88 ; Gaulish, 
68, 161, 198, 321 ; proved to have been treasuries, 177. 

Odea, situated on the left hand coming from the theatre, 94. 

Olympus. Assembly of the gods here, whence derived, 180. 

Oracles, subterranean galleries, 69, or Hiera, Adyta, precincts, &c. 121; a niche 
with an aperture, 172 ; concealed rooms annexed to them, 306. 

Orchards. Greek, 131. 

Orrery, of glass, found at Herculaneum, 1 19. 

Oven, (Dutch), found at Herculaneum, I18; a common oven very ancient, 125* 

Packing goods, Egyptian mode of, 183. 

Paint for the face, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 
. Palaces, Egyptian, 286. See Frontispiece, described, 287. 

Palanquins, Egyptian use, 291, 294. 

Pannels, with mouldings, archetype of, Egyptian, 119. 

Panniers, Egyptian, very large, shaped like a dice-box, 25^- 

Papyrus, growing in Sicily, 271. 

Parapets, bored in grooves for pouring down melted lead, &c., 269. 

Pasture, common of. See Common. 

Pastry moulds, foi\nd at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Pavements. Very few tesselated pavements in Greece, 15 ; of the pattern of a 
rose, 117; of herring-bone work, 152; tesselated described, 176; tesselated not sytn- 
metrick, 221; first instance of Roman, 224; composed of various coloured pebbles, 
so strongly cemented, as to be sawn in block, and resemble marble, 274 ; tesselated, 
varying from the usual pattern, 32 1. 

Addition. Annexed to the Italica of La Borde, Paris, atlas fol. 1802, are '' Re^ 
cherches sur la Peinture en Mosaique chez les Anciens, &c." of which the following 



* ''The Egyptians being contented with low plinths, instead of stylobales, erected their obelisks with 
ihuch less trouble. There was no need that the stone should be elevated in suspension, but it was dragged 
adoDg a causeway made of earth or stones, until the base impended over a hole made in the plinth, then 
the ropes being tied round the top, and the engines rightly disposed, and a tower of beams constructed 
opposite [e regione, says our author, but evidently round it, to prevent fracture by falling] it was elevated 
by a small number, of workmen, and when it was raised to the perpendicular, subsided by its own weight 
into the cavity of the plinth." 
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is an abstract : ^^ shells, feathers, pieces of bark, metals, stufl^, &c. fortned among the 
savages^ the first species of painting. It is specially among the orientals that this 




aaiqae^ 

que Naibuchodonosor emmena mille fabricants en mosaique de Jerusalem a Baby lone 
lors de sa premiere incursion dans la Palestine, et plus loin dads la description du fes- 
tin a Assuerus (Esth. c. i. v. 6.) on remarque entre autres richesses des lits d'or, et d*ar* 
gent, places sur un pav^ compost de pierres precieuses, imitant la peinture par la 
vari^t^ de leurs couleurs. Les Indiens avoient aussi un temple, dont le pav6 ^toit fait 
de perles, rang^es d'une mani^re symbolique. Les maisons des Sab^ens et de Ger^ns 
dans TArabie ^toient toutes incrust^s d'or, d'argent, d'ivoire, et de pierres precieuses ; 
mais les Perses et les Assyriens surpassoient tous les autres dans ce genre de magni- 
ficence ; et il est probable, que les Grecs recurent d'eux cette invention, tant par les 
commer9ants Pheniciens, que par leur colonies qui commen9oient k s'^tabler en Asie. 
lis appellferent ce genre d'ouvrage* lithostroton, de Xifloy pierre, et orparoy pav^, qui 
par la suite eutplusieurs denominations differentes suivant ce qu il repr^sentoit et la ma** 
ti^redont iHtoit compost. Les Grecs n*eurent d*abord que de pav6s peints,auxquelsil8 
substitu^rent ceux-ci, suivant Pline. ^ Pavimenta originem habent apud Graecos elaborata 
arte picturae ratione, donee lithostrota expulere ea/ lis ^toient composes de simples 
tessercBf et non depetits cubes de verre, comme suppose Furieti, Cest de cette espece 
de mosaique en pierre, que parloit le po£te Nilus, et qu'^toient composes les pav^s du 
c6l^bre Sozus, cite par Pline. On a cru retrouver un des ouvrages de cette artiste dans les 
colonibes du capitole, mais elles n'en sont vraisemblablement qu'une copie posterieure 
de tres longs temps. Cet art devint general dans la Grece. Athen^e parlant du luxe 
de Demetrius de Phalere, d^crit la richesse des pav6s de son palais. Galien, rapportant 
le trait de Diogene, qui crach^ sur la figure d*un homme, qui lui montroit sa matson, 
ajoute qu'il s*en excusa sur ce qu'il lui ^toit impossible de trouver une place plus sale 
nulle-part, les murs ^tant orn^s de peintures superbes, et le plancher parquet^ de petits 
cubes precieuses. Cette sorte de magnificence ^toit si recherch^e, qu*on se serv6it m£me 
pour orner les vaisseaux. Hieron, Roi de Syracuse, en fit construire un, on toute la 
fable d'lliade, se trouvoit representee avec de petites pierres; ce vaisseau, ouvrage 
d'Archimede, fut donn^ en present k Ptolem^, Roi d'Egypte, et fournit peut-6tre 
rid^e d*un autre du mSme genre, qui fut construit par Ptolem^e Philopator ; et oti se 
trouvoit entre autres recherches une grotte, decor^ de figures en mosaique. Cet art 
parvint des Grecs aux Remains, avant la guerre des Cimbres ; suivant Pline com- 
roenfa k ^tre fort en vigueur que du temps de Sylla."-f- The use of glass became com- 



* Ce n'est guere qtie vers la quatbrzibme si^cle que ce mot de Musaicum ou Motaicum fut en nsage ; et 
iD^me celui de Musivum, dont il deriv^, n*e8t jamais pris par les anciejis pour les pav^s^ mais seulement 
pour les decorations des coupoles'et des murailles. 

t « It is to this epoch that we may ascribe the origin of the Mosaick, of which mention is made in the 4th 
book of Kings (1. iv. c. 24, v. 16.), where we see that Nebuchadnezzar brought a thousand workmen in Mo* 
saick from Jerusalem to Babylon, after his first incursion into Palestine ; and afterwards^ in the description 
of the feast of Ahasuerus (£8th. ch. i. v. 6.) we remark, among other riches, beds of gold and silver, placed 
upon a pavement composed of precious stones, imitating painting by the variety of their colours. The Indians 
had also a temple, tlie pavement df which was made of pearls, arranged in a symbolick manner. The housea 
of the Sabflsans and Gereeans in Arabia were all incrusted with gold, silver^ ivory« and predoiis stones; but 
the Persians and Assyrians surpassed all' the others in this kind of magnificence, and it is probable, that the 

e 
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mon in the age of Augustus, and pavements were so complicated as to take diffisrenl de- 
nominations. There were four principal kinds, viz. Sectilia, made of pieces of marble 
cut in large compartments ; Secta^ nearly like our parquets of marble; Tesselaia^ or 
quadratoria^ composed of tesserae or small cubed of glass or marble ; and the yemmu^ 
JatOf or the same tesserae, but named from the design. lu the later ages the new and 
old religions were mixed together in the designs. David and Goliath aj^pear Ui some* 
The Christian monogram accompanies a figure of Neptune in another. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, when the art was almost forgotten, Andrew Taffi learned 
it from a (ireek named Apoilonius. who worked at the church of St Mark of Venice, 
and became the founder of the modern mosaick. 71 — 85. 

Pavilions, or pleasure houses, 21 7. 

Pebbles, split, used for walling, the »plit side outwards^ 318. See Pavembmts. 

Pelisse, the modern, an old Egyptian costume, 294. 

Perch, moveable, for storks, Egyptian furniture, 294. 

Perforations. See Buildings* 

Peristyle, formed by two orders, elevated one over the other, called the most rich 
of all, 113. 

Persepolitan Writing, 200. Some account of, 265. 

Addition. Sir Robert Kerr Porter says, " the learned Grotefund, in his Appendix 
to Heeren, in speaking of these characters observes, * that the elementary forms of 
the cuneiform writing are only two, the wedge and the angle being totally devoid of 
curves. The general directions of the wedges are with their points downwards, or 
towards therieht ; others' in perpendicular, horizontal, or sloping positions. The rect* 
angles have always one direction, their points being constantly turned towards the 
right. These simple characteristicks mark how an inscription ought to be held, show* 
ing that it follows a horizontal, not a perpendicular line. Indeed the strokes so fre^ 
quently drawn between the rows of characters sufficiently show this rule, though there 



Greeks received from tbeni this iDventioii, as welt by PhenicmD Merchants as by their Colonies, which began 
to be establiBhed in Asia, lliey called this kina of work * lithostroton, from \i6os, a Hone and ct^tos, paved, 
which in- the end had many different denominations, according to the subject of the represen ration , or the 
material of which it was composed. The Greeks had only, at first, painted pavements, to which they substi- 
tuted these in question^ according to Pliny. ' Pavements of elaborate art^ by means of |>ainting, have their 
origin among the Greeks, until tesselated floors expelled them.* They were composed of simple tessers and 
not of small cubes of glass as Furieti supposes. It is of this kind of Mosaick that the poet Nilas spoke, and 
of which were composed the pavements of the celebrated Sozus, quoted by Pliny. One of the works of this 
artist is thought to have been discovered in the doves of the capitol» but they are probably only a very ancient 
copy of them. This art became general in Greece. AtheaseuR, speaking of the luxury of Demetrius of 
Phalera, describes the riches of the pavements of his |)alace. Galen, mentioning the anecdote of Demos- 
thenes, who spit upon the figure of a man, who was showing him his house, adds, that he excused himself 
by obsening that he could not find a more dirty place any where, the walls being adorned with superb 
|)aintings, and the floor inlaid with small precious cubes. This sort of magnificence was so recherch^e^ that 
it was even used to ornament ships. Hieron, King of Syracuse, built one, where all the story of the Iliad 
was represented with small stones. This ship, the work of ArchimedeSf was given as a present to Ptolemy, 
King of Kgypt, and ))erhaps furnished the idea of another of the same kind, which was built by Ptolemy 
Phtlopator ; and there was found among other curiosities (recherchesj, a grotto decorated with figures in 
Mosaick. This art came from the Greeks to tbe Romans before the war with tbeCimbri, according to Pliny, 
but began to be in vogue only in the time of Sylla.*' 

* " It is only about the fourteenth century, that this tenn Mmmmm or Ma$4nek came into vt&ey and 
even the word Mfisivnm, from which it is derived, is never used by the ancients for pavements^ only for the 
decoration of cupolas and walls."— Thus La Borcf^.— The modem Masaiok IsdistiuguiBhed fromthe ancient 
tesselated work by being shaded. R ' 
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are exceptions in compliance y^ith any peculiar form of the tablet of the inscription ; 
for instance, found tiie windows at Persepolis, and in small cylinders, where the letters 
appear on an upright column. According to M. Grotefund there exist three kinds of 
these letters or characters, all of which are to be seen at Persepolis and Mourgaub 
(Pasargaudcejf in every distinct piece of sculpture, where an inscription is found, and 
there it is always repeated thrice, each repetition being in one of the three distinct 
species of characters, though all of the same genus. The positions of the inscriptions are 
usually one under the other, or side by side, and commonly corresponding word for word. 
Th^s style of inscribing the same words .or matter in three different characters or lan- 
guages appearsT to have been very general over the £ast. We find it in the antiquities 
' of Egypt, &c. The three species of cuneiform characters are distinguished by the 
greater or less multiplication of the two fundamental forms, and also their positions. 
The first species or alphabet, contains the greatest mingling of the fundamental forms 
and positions ; the second shows more horizontal wedges and fewer angles than the 
first, and is distinguishable from the third by possessing fewer sloping wedges, and 
none which cross each other. The third shows more sloping wedges than the second, 
and also admits their crossing. Sir R. K. Porter's Persia^ ii.4l8 — 4^0. 

Perspective, consulted by the ancients, who lengthened figures according to their 
distance from the eye, 238. 

Phaluck Worship, whence derived, and when introduced into Greece, 19, 2$2. 

Pharos, a square tower, 10 1. See Light-House. 

Pictures, in fresco, upon the inward walls of temples, llff; subjects of, 324* 

Pigeon House, Egyptian, described, 224. 

Pillars of Memorial, in honour of wise and virtuous men, a Greek custom, 11 1. 

Pins, found at Herculaneum, 1 18. 

Plate, golden, found at Herculaneum, II 8. 

Plating of silver upon iron, found in a Celtick kistvaen, 147 • 

Plinths, at the lower part of the bases of columns, not ancient, 30.^ 

Plough, Ploughing. Egyptian mode of ploughing described, 83, 250 ; plough, 
Egyptian, curious, with two perpendicular wedge-formed blades on the handle, 295. 

Podia. See Dorick Order. 

PoLYANDRiA, barrows of the killed in battle, 298. 

PoMiBRiuM, sepulchres in, 259- 

Ponds, surrounded by galleries, Egyptian, 60; for swimming, 97; entirely con- 
structed of masonry at Herculaneum, 1 17. See Gardens. 

Porphyry, an unknown green kind, 98. 

Portals, immense, 276. See Doors, Gates. 

Porticoes, connecting buildings, 115; for philosophical or rhetorical lectures^ 
schools, &c., 223 ; open, Grecian, 302. 

Ports, united to cities by long connecting walls, 196 ; Roman 223. See Cothon, 
Harbours. 

Pottery, of black varnish and white with brown spiral lines, very ancient, 166; 
with a silvery or pearly varnish, Roman, not an invention of the 15th century, 223. 

Priests, living in colleges annexed to temples, and holding grazing farms, 36, 139 ; 
had apartments around temples, Egyptian, 26o. 

Prisons, that of Socrates, 29 ; in quarries, 270. 

PROPYLiEA, of Athens, 32. 

Prytaneum, what, &c. 266. 
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PsEUDO-CYCLOPEAN. The second polygonal style, 1, 

Pseudo-peripteral. A compound of the apteral and peripteral, 7 ; a peculiar 
temple of this kind, l86. See Tempjles. 

PsEUDO-viRiDARiA, mock gardens, 2X8. 

PuRAiTHEiA, fire altars, lighted by invisible means, 3. 

Tlvpyoij MftroTCvpyoi of Diodorus, what 111. ^ 

Pyramids, of bricks, flat and lumpish, the angles curved, Egyptian, 100; Grecian, 
143, 211, 231 ; obeliscal and conical, Egyptian, 156; in stages or stories, Egyptian, 
157; merely barrows of architectural construction, 226; sepulchres, 227; temples 
connected with them, 229 ; Indian temples, pyramidal, 232. 

Pyrgos, modern Greek, like th^ fortified nouses of Scotland, 1 59. 

Quarries, bad shafts to admit air, 20 ; how worked by the Egyptians, 25 ; by the 
Greeks, 19 8. See Prisons. 

Quay, Egyptian, 72. 

Reaping, Egyptian, described, 83. 

Reservoirs for water, Egyptian, 24 ; subterranean in Italy, 50 ; arched over, &c. 
Carthaginian, 53 ; formed of galleries in arcades, at the four corners holes for entrance of 
the water, 101 ; the famous one at Misenum described, 159; several together, 264; 
the Roman, oblong squares, with arches, supported by pillars, an aperture to admit the 
water, and another to take away the waste, a stair-case to descend into them, and a 
sluce to empty them, and carry off the mud, 274. 

Riding. Egyptian, as the modern Turks, with the knees parallel to the pommel, 

224. 

. Rings, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Rings for holding keys, ancient, 60. 

Roads. Roman, decorated with various buildings, &c., 20 ; Roman, with foundations 
of blocks, 23 ; paving them recorded by inscriptions, 66 ; paved of moderate sized rough 
stones like modern cities, Grecian, '87 ; composed of large flags,. Roman, 101 ; of large 
flat stones, supported on each side by a pavement about a foot high, of the time of the 
Roman Republick, 102 ; finest in all Greece, 124; rocks in them, curiously hewn into 
channels, Grecian, 137; paved with large stones, Grecian, 149; Greek roads paved 
with large square blocks, not polygons, as the Roman, 263 ; when cut through rocks, 
with resting places for the feet of horses, and prevention of slipping, 280. 

Rock-basins, annexed to a temple in Greece, 124- 

Rocking-stones. See Cromlechs. 

Rocks. The summits flattened and inscriptions on the sides, 16; insculped and 
ornamented with niches, 13 1 ; with chairs on the summit, 13 1 ; votive with niches, for 
offerings, and inscriptions, 192; sculptured, 257 ; natural pyramids of, perhaps sug- 
gesting the latter to the Egyptians, 3 10. 

Roof. Greek one described, 87 ; with beams of single blocks of stone, 211; arched, 
with terraces on the top, Roman, 221 ; composed of marble beams and slabs, Grecian, 
234. See Tiles. 

Rooms. Roman, few communicating with, each other, 222; figures in gold, silver, 
or bronze, nailed upon the walls of rooms, 240. See Houses. 

Rope-dancing, represented in Egyptian tombs, 109. 

Rule for measuring, found at Herculaneum, II9. 

Rudder. The ancient oar rudder, Egyptian, 19. 

Sacrifices, human, Egyptian, 291. 
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Scales and weights^ Egyptian^ described^ 45> . S94» 395 ; found at Heccuhneum^ 
&c., 118, 262. - 

ScAAAB^i, found in Greece, with longitudinal perforations for suspension, 5* 

Screws, found at Herculaneum, Il8. 

Sea fight, Egyptian represented 290. 

Sea-marks, colossal statues supposed to have been made for them, 28$. 

Seraphs, as described in the Bible seen in Persian sculpture, 29B. 

Serpents, *why painted on walls, 321. 

Sewer, first made, 8. - 

Shield, Egyptian, 290. 

Shooting at a mark, Egyptian mode of, 294* 

Shops, arcades in front of them for shelter, 215; Roman two sorts of, 219 ; de- 
scribed, &c. 220. 

Shrine, ancient oracular deception of, 22. 

Sickles, formed like scythes, Egyptian, 295. 

Slaves, Egyptian, particulars of, 84- 

Sledges, Egyptian, smaller than those now in use, 108. 

Snake, of Esculapius, whence derived, 98. 

Sofa, Egyptian, made like an animal elongated, 119. 

Socles. See Stylobates. 

Soldering Instruments, found at Herculaneum, 119. 

Sowing, Egyptian, a man throwing the seed before him, and walking by the side of 
the oxen at the plough, 84 ; a woman sowing corn, holding a basket in one hand, and 
with the other throwing the seed behind over her head, 294* 

Spare-beds, or strangers* rooms, Grecian, 130. 

Spelaia, what. See Tombs, 74. 

Sphinxes, found in India, 90 ; rampant, on the remains at Persepolis, 200. 

Spoons, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Stadium, joined to the theatres, 4 ; usual form an elongated horse-shoe, 28 ; the 
bed of it on a flat space, 75, 76; between elevations, 93 ; porticos connected with 
them, 96; one converted into an amphitheatre, 140 ; like a long dale, semicircular at 
the top, 259 ; Dromos or Spartan, described, 26 i ; or Hippodrome, Egyptian, 29 1. 

Stair-cases, outside a house, very ancient, 126 ; of very low steps, so that horses 
could ascend them with facility, Persian, 200 ; double, that the slaves might ascend to 
the upper story, without passing the apartments, 26o ; made defensive by interrup- 
tions of plain perpendicular surfaces, in which a few holes alone afforded assistance to 
the persons ascending, 267. 

Stamps, found at Herculaneum, II8. 

Stands for Vases, Egyptian, 295. 

Stars or Spokes, central ornaments of pannels, 234* 

Statues, in niches, l\6; supposed to have been sea-marks, 225 ; with iron heads, 

a«8. 

Steel* YARDS, found at Herculaneum, 11 8, 262. 

Steps, Egyptian, 295. 

Stone-circles, assimilations in Greece, 139. 

Stones, daubed with red paint, supposition why, 81. 

Stoves. See Baths. 

Streets, Roman, running between porticoes, for foot passengers, 115; Roman, 
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raised with paved footways, 1 if; ruiming from gate to* gate, «nd dwiding cities into 
equal partSj very ancient, l88; shops and private houses ought not to form the sides of 
streets, butgirand:atid pubKc .buildings, 188 ; excavated uodetr uoountains, 257 ; with 
holes in the middle for drawing beasts to put Uieir feet in, 268 ; narrow and winding, 
270. 

Stucco, made to- resemble rock, S77. 

Addition. In a dry cKmate it may equal stone in solidity and duration. Hence its 
general use in Italy, and its reception even among the ancients, who employed it not 
only in ordinary buildings, but even sometimes in porticoes and temples. .Etistace, 
ii. 3. 

Stylobates. Each stone with a projecting knot, use uncertain, 2; Dorick co- 
lumns, without bases, rested in a eocle, that formed. the third row of the stylobate, oq 
which the whole edifice was raised, 255. 

Subterranean Passages, Galleries, Vaults, &c. subterranean passages annexed 
to acropoles, l6; galleries belonging to sepulchres, 50 ; reservoirs for water, ib. ; gal- 
leries for oracles, 6^ ; annexed to fortresses, Persian, in communication with a river, 
and probably works, comnaanding a valley, 77 ; subterraneous city, 148 ; passages, 
annexed to temples, and communicating with the sea, 187 ; subterranean apartments 
in acropoles, 335 ; rooms ornamented, 244 ; houses, 246 ; temple, 303 ; prisons or 
granaries, 3 10, 3 19- 

Sundials. One found at Herculaneum, described, 119; very curious, Greek, de- 
scribed, 183. 

Surgical Instruments, found at Chatelet, 60 ; at Herculaneum, 118. 

Table, standing on one foot,. Egyptian, 294 ; with a contrivance to lower or elevate 
the lid, 295. 

Tablets, found at Herculaneum, 295. 

Taverns, Roman, described, 3S2. 

Tea-urns, vessels assimilating them found at Herculaneum, 118. 

Telegraphs, Grecian, described, 20ff. 

Temples. Dorick, if of six columns in front, bad thirteen on the flanks, an excep- 
tion of 4>nly twelve, 3 ; no particular rules observed either in the details or general pro* 
portions of Grecian temples, ib. ; of Venus, generally erected in ports or promontories 
near the sea, 4 ; with a subterraneous gallery, supposed for the entrance of the priests, 
6 ; DiCKlorus's account -of two modes of building them, 7; pseudo- peripteral defined, 
ib. ; hypsethral, ib, ; inAntis, or cv vapaa^raunv^ had no cella or peristyle, 8 ; with foun- 
dations of arched work, 18; gates of, accompanied with niches, 36; Indian, caverns, 39; 
Egyptian, borrowed from India, 46 ; Indian, of pyramidal form^ 49 ; Nubian, described, 
71 ; in Greece, destroyed by Arcadius and Honorius for repairs of bridges, highways, 
aqueducts, and city walls, a few being spared for churches, 7I; Egyptian, all their 
forms, &c. to be seen at Elephatita in India, 81 ; floor of the cella in Grecian temples 
always raised above that of the porticoes, the Parthenon being the only exception, %6 ; 
the only variety of the vao^ ev Tragaarao-iv, described, 86 ; the simplest form of Greciia 
temples, 87 ; temples erected to beautiful women, to whom the title of Venus was 
given, ib. ; very rarely composed of irregular stones, but polygons occur, 87 : Greek, 
with an arch in the centre, 88 ; Indian cavern temples on the Egyptian plan, 89 ; 
Egyptian temples and churches, Anglo-Saxon or Gothick, originally borrowed from 
India, 91 ; in those of the most ancient dipteral kind, the celiac never had pilasters, 
correspondiilg to the colmntis, 92 ; a Greco-*£gyptian specimen^ showing that the reli- 
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pon of E^ypt and Greece was united, 153^ the cella Wtthoiit a dmr in the badBifrt>nt, 
rare, except in temples in Antis, and the prostyle, 1 58; very curioos one ^ lik« the 
mouth of a cavern, 178 ; Egyptian, the size' of the stones proportioned to that of the 
temple, 180 ; interior of one at Paestum, different from any known Gredaa specimen, 
184; hypaethral, generally consecrated to Jupiter, 185 ; peculiar pseudo-dipteral one, 
186; the oldest known specimen, ib. ; subterraneous passages annexed to niem^ 187 ; 
Podia annexed to all the Dorick temples of Italy and Sicily, ib. ; Egyptian, fitted for 
Christian worship^ 210 ; Egyptian, purposely placed on the 'boundaries of the kingdom, 
210; Grecian, standing east and west, an instance to the north and south, 212% 
Indian, pyramidal, 232 ; chairs at the side of the entrances, Grecian, 235 ; Indian, like 
the naves of cathedrals, 248; hypsthral, 234-; one of gtgontick construction, 255; 
See Octagon Temples. 

Additions. The Indian and Egyptian temples are so-similar, thatthe sepoys in Sir 
Pavid Baird'S army practised their devotions in the Egyptian temples^ with all the 
ceremonies practised in India. II3. 

The following extracts are taken from Mr. Wilkins's Mtigna Grecia and Vitruvius: 

^^Thetlifierent forms or aspects of Temples, which prevailed among the Romans^ 
and were borrowed from the Greeks, are tnus enumerated by Vitruvius: the Noor ey 
srajas-ra^iv, or in Antis, the Prostylos; Antphyprostytos^ Dipteros^ Pseudo^dipteros^^ 
and the Hypoethros^ [explained j^o^/^cr,] each of which had some peculiar oharacter9' 
to distinguish it from the others;'* Magna Oreduy introd. p. i. 

*^ It appears that the principles, by which the Romans were guided in constructing 
temples of these various forms, will by no means generally apply, when rsfeired'to the 
temples of the Grecians.** 

The Roman Peripheral temples, according to this author, had six oolomna in the 
front, and eleven in the flanks, including those of the angles; Between* the peristylief 
[piazza] and the walls of the cells, was the width of one intercolumniailfon. The 
Lfipteral temples were octastyfe in the fronts, and had fifteen colamns^ in the flanks^ 
including the angular columns. A double row surrounded the- cella, the walls of 
which ranged with the columns that were the third in order from the angles of the 
fronts, so that a space equal to two intercolumniations and one tliameter intervened 
between the cella and the columns of the outward periatyles. The pseudo-dipteral 
resembled the dipteral with the omission of the second range of columns, which sur- 
rouYided the cella. The hypasthral temples *wefe decastyle-in the fW>ntS'; in* other 
respects they were similar to the dipteral; moreover there was a double order of co- 
lumns surrounding the'cella' within." x 

"The number of columns in the flanks of Grecian hexaslyle-'peripteral temples 
does not appear to have been regulated by the number in the fronts, but by very dfC-*^ 
ferent considerations, although it is a received opinion- of Stuart and others^ that4he 
number always exceeded by one, double the number of the columns in the front. The 
Temple of Ineseus af? Athens, and two at Agrigenf um, may be adduced as examples 
in which this principle was applied \ but on the other hand the = Temples of iEgina, 
Paestum, Argos, Syracuse, .Sigesta^ and Selinus, are exampltds in* w4vidh its appHcatton 
fails. In all these, with the exception of the first, the number of the cokinons in the 
flanks exceeds double the number in the fronts by two or moreJ*' 

'^ The Temples of Jupiter at Athens, Olympia, and Selinus, prove it to be equally 
falWious, when applied to templeswhich had' more thansik columns m the ftH»nt; 
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iquisiteof an hypsthral temple, that it should be dipteral; 
e generally, if not univerally dedicated to Jupiter/* Intro- 



and these are only, opposed by the solitary instance of the Parthenon at Athens, where 
the proportion above stated is certainly preserved/* 

^^ The fiypcethral temples, although represented by Vitruvius as generally decaS'- 
tple, and uniformly dipteral^ were either hexastyle^ octostj/le, or decasiyle, and in the 
first of these cases they could not be dipteraU^ Introd. iu 

*^Of the hexasttfle-hypcethral Temples, we have the Temple at Fa^stum, and that 
of Jupiter in the island of ^gina. Of the octastyle-hypcethral we have an instance in 
the temple of Jupiter at Selinus. That of Jupiter at Athens was an example of the 
hexastyle-hypaethral. Vitruvius is erroneous in his account of this last temple. Stuart 
also mistakes it. It is a re< 
and hypaethral temples were 
duction, p. HL 

'^TheGrecian vms €u 7rapa<rroLfnv^the prostyle^ and amphi-prostyle forms, correspond 
very nearly in their exterior with the description of their respective forms adopted by 
the Romans." 

** The Temple of Victory, without wings, at Athens, is a very perfect model of the 
temple in Antis, or as it was termed by the Greeks, yao^ €v jrapourrcunv. This temple 
has three columns between the antae, which terj[ninated the walls of the cella. The 
Doric entablature is continued through the whole extent of the side walls. In temples 
of this fornoi only, where the Dorick entablature surmounted the walls of the cella, could 
admission be obtained into the cella or the sanctuary, through the apertures between 
the triglyphs." 

'^ The Temple of Ceres at Eleusis was in Antis, before the portico was added, which 
made it prostyle*' lb. v. » . 

^^ The number of columns in the flanks of Grecian temples did not bear any settled 
proportion to the number of those of the flanks.'" Introd. ocix. 

^^ The introduction of a second range of columns within the pronooSy when the 
width of the cella exceeded forty feet, was not considered necessary by the Greeks, as 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Falconer have supposed.** lb. xx. 



Definitions of the Technical Terms applied to Temples, from the Glossary annexed to 

Mr. fVilkins^s Vitruvius^ S^c 

Amphiprostyle. A temple which has a portico in both fronts. (See Prostyle p. xli.) 

Anta. The square pilasters terminating the walls of a temple. When a temple 
had no portico in front, two columns were made to intervene between the antae, and 
the aspect of the temple was said to be in antis. The Greeks call the antse ^ra^our- 
ra$ff, and the temple thus constructed vaop ev TrapoM-Tcta-iv. (See the Plate^fig. 2.) 

Araeostyle. An intercolumniation so wide, that only timber could be used. Mag. 
Grec. 11, 12. 

Cella. The body or principal part of the temple, anciently written Cela. 

Decastyle. A portico consisting of ten columns in front. 

Diastyle. An intercolumniation, as much as three diameters of the column. Mag^ 
Grec. 11, 12. 

Dipteros. A temple surrounded by a double range of columns. (See the Plate, 

fig* 5.) 

Entablature. Those members of a portico, which were constructed upon the co- 

lunins, and consisting of the epistylium (the lower of the three divisions, formed by 
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^i^c^s extetidtng frond centre to centre of two adjoining columns) ; ^sophoru^ (the Cen- 
tre of the three divisions, havingcthe epistyliiim below, and the cor6na above, the sam^ 
as the frieze aimokig us) ; and the corona, termed by ourselves, cornice. 
. . Eustyle4 The best intercolumniation 2^ diameters of the column, Magn. Chrec, 
11, 12. 

HexoLstyle. A portico which had six columns in fr6nt, (See the Plate, fig, 9.) 

HypasthraL A temple, whose cella was in part exposed to the air. These temples 
-had a double range of columns within the cella, dividing it into three alee or aisles. 
The alae on either side were roofed, but that in the middle had no covering. (See the 
Plaie^Jig. 3.) . 

MonopteraL A temple which had no cella, but consisted of columns disposed \ti 
the form of a circle, covered with a conical roof. (See the P late ^ fig. 7. J 

Nao9 €9 TTo^trrcunv. See Ant a. 

Octostyle. A portico which had eight columns in front. 

Parastatas. Square columns or antae, called 2Aso parastades or parastaticas. 

PeriptetaL A temple which had its cella surrounded by columns.. (See th^ 
Plate, fi^.e.) 

Podium. The raised stylobate of a temple. 

Posticus. ' See the next article. 

Pronaos. The area immediately before the vaos", or temple itself. It is often put 
for the portico in front of the building. The posticus in one front corresponding to 
the pronaos in the other. In some temples the cella was approached through both^ 
The generality of Grecian temples had two approaches. 

Prostyle. A temple which had a portico in one front, consisting of insulated- co- 
lumns, with their entablature 2Lnd Jos tigium (i. e. the pediment or triangular front). 
When the temple had a portico in both fronts, it was termed Amphiprostyle. (See the 
Plate fig. I.) 

Pseudo-dipteral. Eight columns in front, with a single rank of columns all round. 
Enc. des Antiquities. Mr. Hughes (see Agrigentum, p. 7.) somewhat differently 
defines it. (See the annexed Plate, fig. 8.) 

PseudO'peripteraL A temple which had a range of columns in the flanks at the 
same distance firom the walls of the cella, as although the temple had been dipteral. 

Pycnostile. An intercolumniation only ]^ diameter of the columns. Mag. Grec. 
11,12. 

Stylobate. The substructure of a temple below the Columns, sometimes formed of 
three steps, which were continued round the peristyle, and sometimes of wall, raised 
to considerable height, in which case it was approached by a flight of steps at one end, 

Systile. Two diameters of the columns, magn. Grec. 12. 

Tetrastyle. Four columns in frotit. Enc. des Antiq. (See the Plate, Jig* 4.) * ' 

Terraces. Hills cut into them, supported by vaults, 51 ; .suppported by wiiUs, 
very ancient, 127; building on terraces, very ancient, 12S, I37; raised in' front- of 
Greek theatres, 276. ' _ 

* Theatre's* Grecian formed on slopes of hills, 14; three in one, &&, Greek, 22; 
admirably constructed for sound, 25, 246, 247 ; Greek, without staircases or vomito- 
ries, 28; largest in Greece, &c., 54 ; with compartments well preserved, 57.; with an 
inscription. over an arch, stoa, or portico, odeum/ &c., 94; best pres^ved, Greek, 97; 
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Roaiali, perfect and best model of, 115; least rained, ISO; baths nedf tbem, isi; 
with the prosceniuni remaining entire, 132 ; Greek, not scooped out of a hill, bot 
built up, 159; clisium, what, squares or porticoes annexed, why, 22$; prosceDiQin, 
form of, 235j 274 ; a peculiar contrivance in* the seat, 26I ; roads meeting at one, 269; 
immense one, 275 ; of the form of a horse-shoe, 319, 

Thimbles, found at Hercqlaneum, 11 8. 

Tholos. a circular building, 96, 131. 

Addition. Tholus was an appellation given to all edifices of a circular form. fF'it' 
Idns^s FUruvius, Glo^s. 280, 

Throngs, or Proedra, for great statues, not only of marble, but of ivory, gold, or 
.wood, 58. 

Thymele, or Aoyciov, a chair of state, 58. See Chair. 

Tiles, made out of marble slabs, flat, Greek, covered at the joints by other tiles, 
called harmif 85 ; which last were semi- hexagonal prisms, hollowed underneath, 234* 

Addition. The learned editors of the Pompeiana say, ^' two forms of tiles were 
used in ancient buildings. The imbrex^ placed in regular rows to receive the shower, 
and the /eg^ti/a which covered and prevented the rain from penetrating the joints. 
The latter were finished at the eaves with upright ornaments (antefixasj, which were 
repeated also at the junction of these tiles, along the ridge. These ornaments are 
called by Pliny personce, from their being probably at first masks. He refers their 
invention to Dibutades, a Sicyonian potter, established at Corinth, who called theth 
protypeSj being stamped in front only ; those upon the ridge an after-thought of 
the same artist, and worked on all sides, were named ectypes. From the circumstance 
of their being originally formed of a plastick material, the ornamented ridges (ante- 
fixas) still continued to be called plastes, after Byzes of Naxos had inti^oduced marble 
in their execution*, of which material he cu.tall these ornaments, as well as the whole 
covering of the roof, but still adhering to the original form and detail. The tiles of 
the temple at Ecbatania were of silver. Pompeiana, 221, 222, where is an interesting 
plate of richly wrought aiitefixas or eave's-tiles. 

Tombs. Over subterraneous vaults, 2; Phenician or Carthaginian sepulchres, 
either troughs one over the other, or chambers with vent-holes in the roof, 6; without 
doorways, 7; with pyramids on square bases, very ancient, 11; chambers cut in a 
rock, and formed like a bell, common in Greece and Italy, 15 ; sometimes sepulchral 
stones, with only the name of the deceased, to shew the psephisma or publick decree, 
ib. ; tombs of the Tartars, 50 ; sepulchres excavated in rocks, older than the Roman 
sera, 56 ; hewn out of rocks, the recesses closed by stones, 60 ; hewn out of rocks, with 
narrow door-way, and within long horizontal niches, with transverse cavities for the 
bodies, 61 ; a square basement supporting pyramids, a very ancient form, 70; barn- 
formed, building, like Grecian temples, Persian, 71 ; hewn in rocks, with round arch 
entrances, 74; such tombs, called spelaia or krupta, 74; magnificent, with apparent 
folding doors cut in the rock, some small square edifices, of large blocks, and good ma- 
sonry, once containing sarcophagi, 74 ; figure recumbent on tombs, Grecian, 95 ; used 
as habitations, 102, 274 ; very ancient, formed obt of hollow stones, 125.; Egyptian, of 
the lower classes, only holes, 126; sarcophagi raised on pediments, 139; Egyptian 
hypog^a, described, 146; Grecian hypogaea, containing vases, 154; subterraneous 
chambers, primitive sepulchres, 164 ; distya, or double-roofed sepulclires, 171 ; graveis 

* For the only published specimen^ see the Antiquities of Attica. 
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6bt in rocks of different sizeS) with flat atones for Mdsj ih; square towers four or five 
stories high, 19O; the most ancient tombs^ like those of Scythia, 198; tombs in cer'!> 
tain situations^ presumed to belong to public officers^ 215 ; triclinium or walled court 
in the centre, a stone dinner-bed and table annexed to them, 2l6 ; a round tower, 233 ; 
pyramids sepulchres, 2^7 ; two kinds on the sides of hills, described^ 259 i Sicilian 
lamps and vases found in them, ib. ; with fronts like Dorick porticoes, 268 ; of a cy- 
Undrical form, 272 ; Etruscan grottoes, vases the chief remains found, 273 ; hollowed 
out of the sides^ of a mountain^ 277 ; with architectural ornaments, all formed out of 
one stone, ib. ; hewn out of the perpendicular sides of rocks, ih. ; soroi or sarcophagi in 
curious situations, ib^; of the form of funeral piles, 278 ; built over the bodies without 
entrances, 279 ; Egyptian tombs of the kings, 293. 

Additions. Tombs of persons of rank in Egypt. A tomb discovered by Belzoni 
at Thebes, contains several curious and singular painted figures on the walls^ and from 
its extent, and part of a sarcophagus remaining in the centre of a large chamber^ there 
IS reason to suppose that it was the burial place of some persons of distinction. The 
tomb consists of three chambers, two passages and a stair-case. Belzoni, p. 124* 

Egyptian tombs on the sides of hills. A hole beneath the ground is covered with 
stones ; a passage leads downwards, then there is a stair-case at the bottom, to apart-^ 
ments with mummies. Ibid. 223. 

Egyptian Tombs constructed in the manner of labyrinths. Just under the sarco* 
phagus a wall was built which entirely closed the communication between the tombs 
and the subterraneous passages. Some large blocks of stone were placed under the 
sarcophagus horizontally, level with the pavement. of the. saloon, that no one might 
perceive any stairs or subterranean passages to be there. The door- way of the 8ide-« 
board room had been walled up and forced open; the - staircase of the entrance hall 
had been walled up also at the bottom, and the space filled with rubbish, and the floor 
covered with large blocks, so as to deceive any one who should force it, and the fallen 
wall near the pit might make him suppose that the tomb tended with the entrance hali 
and the drawing room. Ibid. 237. 

Breastplates, the distinctions of the Egyptian kings. A plate in the form of an Egyp* 
tian temple was hung to his neck by a string. It contains an obelisk and two deities^ 
one on each side of it. Plates of this kind have been much sought after, as they ap- 

Sear to have been the decoration or breast- plate of the Kings of Egypt. One is in the 
British Museum. Belzoni had another of black basalt, much larger and superior in 
workmanship to the other, which proves that they were of various sizes, and more or 
less finished. Belzoni, 244. 

Phases in Egyptian Tombs. Vases are sometimes found containing the embalmed 
entrails of the mummies. They are generally made of baked clay, and painted over.. 
Their sizes differ from eight inches to eighteen. Their covers represent the heads of 
some divinity ; either of the human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat, or some other 
animal. Belzoni met with a few of these vases, of alabaster, in the tombs of the kings, 
but unfortunately they were broken. A great quantity of pottery was found, and also 
some wooden vessels in some of the tombs, as if the deceased had resolved to have 
all his possessions deposited along with him. The most singular among these things 
are the ornaments, in particular the small works inxlay and other composition. Ibid. 
172. 

Cf Greek and Roman Tombs. Several interesting particulars are given from 
Messrs. Dodwell and Millin, in the '^ Encyclopedia of Antiquities," ii. p. 919 — 920. ' 
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Etruscan Tombs. On the two sides of neariy all their sarcophagi are a figure of one 
or the other sex^ a Fury or a Genius, armed with a torch. The Etruscans bought 
their sepulchral vases at the potter's without concerning themselves with the subjects, 
Miitin, Midide la France, ii. 224, 226. 

Jewish and Chnstian Tombs. A Jewish cemetery was discovered in the Via Por- 
tuensis at Rome. It was ornamented with various paintings, in one of which was seen 
a gold candlestick, exactly of the same form as that on the Arch of Titus. An inscrip^ 
tion containing the word CTNAFAF. . . ., seems to shew that it had been employed as a 
place of worship. The number of the Christian cemeteries or catacombs is very great^ 
and there are more than thirty, known and distinguished by particular appellations, 
such as Cemeterium Calixti — Lucinae — Felicis,et Adaucti, &c. In several, the halls or 
opener spaces painted. Daniel in the lion's den, Jonas emerging from the Jaws of the 
Whale, and the Good Shepherd bearing a Lamb on his shoulders, seem to have been^ 
the favourite subjects. The latter recurs oftener than any other, and generally occupies 
a most conspicuous place. Some of these decorations are interesting, and give a pleas- 
ing picture of the manners of the times, while others occasionally exhibit an afiPecting 
representation of the sufferings of the Christians. Of the former kind is a painting on 
a vaulted ceiling in the cemetery of Pontianus. In a circle in the centre appears the 
Good Shepherd ; in the corners four figures of angels ; on the sides the four seasons. 
tflnter is represented by a youth holding some sticks in his right hand and extending 
it towards a vase with a flame rising from it. In his left he bears a lighted torch. 
A withered tree stands in the back ground. Spring is signified by a boy on one 
knee, as if he had just taken up a lamb, which he supports with one hand. In the 
other he holds a lily. The scene lies in a garden, laid out in regular walks. Near the 
border of one of these walks stands a tree in full foliage. Summer appedrs as a man 
in a tunic, with a round hat on his head, in the act of reaping ; the sickle is of the same 
form as that used in England. Autumn is depicted as a youth applying a ladder to a 
tree, round which twines a luxuriant vine. All these compartments are divided bygar* 
lands and arabesques. Of the latter species of representation we have an instance in a. 
painting which presents a human figure immersed up to the middle in a boiling caul- 
dron^ with his hands joined before his breast, and his eyes raised to heaven^ as if in 
supplication. The three children in the flames occur frequently, and probably allude 
to the same subject. An inscription placed over one of these scenes of martyrdom is 
affecting, ^^O tempora infausta, quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavernis quidem salvari 

possumus. • . . Quid miseriusvita . . . quid morte cum ab amicis et parentibus 

sepeliri nequeant." Several words are obliterated. Besides these representations, there 
are many detached figures, all alluding to religious and Christian feelings, such as an- 
chors, palms, vases exhaling inceiise, ships, and pictures of different apostles. The 
dresses are often curious, and border upon some ornaments still in use in Italy, such as 
the cap of the Doge of Venice, the tunica and trowsers so common in the south, &c. &c. 
The language of the inscriptions is probably the colloquial Latin of the times, at least 
in toiany instances, and sometimes approaches very near the modern Italian, Eustace, 
ii. 91 — ^95. ed. 3. 

Towers, annexed to iEdiculas or private temples, 9 ; solid, 65 ; Grecian, described, 
110; placed to guard wells, 127 ; one almost entire, 143; square and composed of 
smaller stones than the town walls, in which they are inserted, 15G; placed to defend 
passages over rivers, 159; landmarks, 175; solid, 268 ; circular with stones, 296. 

Towns. £gyptain, how distinguished, 43; Roman, I06; built on islands inr 
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rivers, to command the latter, Egyptian, 122 ; with fortified hills within the inclMtfre, 
ib.; sites of, indicated, by blocks of marble, capitals of columns, &c., ti.^ at first comi^ 
po^ed of cavea, 125 ; walled towns not common in Egypt, 285. See Cities, Heosss, 

•TOWN-^WALI-S. 

Town-walls, with inclined planes, why, 1 ; with open spaces for advance and re- 
treat, &c., 2; made of masses without mortar, ib. ; dimrent from other Grecian, being 
stone throughout, 5 ; marked with perpendicular, sometimes horizontal lines, the style 
which succeeded the Cyclopean, ib. ; entirely lined with sepulchres, 6 ; hillocks an-* 
nexed to them, 8; ruins with large towers, 24; mixed with columns, &c., 32, 40,- 
300,319; with gates corresponding, but some more handsome than others, 40; en- 
dosing a summit, &c., 52 ; style of, after the Macedonian invasion, 57 ; composed of ter* 
races, faced with stones, and square towers, 62, 2l6 ; flanked by double rows of mural 
towers, and defended,by fosses, 65 ; with gateways through solid towers, ib. ; crossing val* 
lies, and ascending hills,. &c., 94 ; very perfect specimen, 110; running partly between 
moqnds with Trupyoi, iiecwrvpyoi, &c.. Ill; of unbaked bricks, 123 ; with copings of im^ 
mense blocks, 124 ; of squared stones in courses, not remotely ancient, 13 1 ; of double 
the usual thickness, 137 ; composed of three styles, 143 ; faced with deep ditches, 144> 
396; eight feet thick, interior filled with rubbish, 155 ; surrounding the top of an ob- 
long hill, the acropolis at one end, 155 ; composed of square stones of prodigious size, 
the stones of the towers much smaller, 156; climbing far up the slopes of hills, 171 ; 
formed of solid blocks, with towers at intervals, 188; more than forty feet high,/&.; the 
towers used for communication by signals, 197 ; of the age of Alexander, described, 2 13 ; 
of terraces and double walls divided into intervals by towers, why, 2l6; in great preser- 
vation, with a very entire gateway^ &c. 235 ; of solid massive construction, the work of 
Antigonus, 258: with square towers and one only circular, 264; joined with natural 
rock, 267 ; walled towns not common in Egypt, 285 ; connected with a large circular * 
tower, 296; perfect specimen without a foss, 30O; with columns and fragments of 
sculpture intermixed upon Cyclopean foundations, ib. ; first builders of town walls, 
308 ; with towers and stories, having windows, &c., 310. 

Addition. Xenophon, in his Anabasis, mentions a town called Larissa in Media, 
surrounded by a wall, twenty-five feet thick, and a hundred high ; and another town 
called Mespila, the walls of which were fifty feet thick, and a hundred and fifty high. 
Dodwell, u 418. 

Toys, Childr£n*s, found at Herculaneum, 11 8. 

Trading Companies, mentioned in Greek inscriptions, 121. 

Trades, walking in procession with emblems, Egyptian, 290. 

Treasuries, circular buildings, Greek, 43 ; very ancient one described, 1^2; full 
account of them in. various places, 163 ; generally of the form of bee-hives, 164; like 
the Roman Favissaa, cells excavated under temples, 164; like a Gothick dome, lS2; 
foundations, circular cavities in the ground, 206. 

Triangle, a favourite form for Acropoles, 127. 

Triclinium. See Houses, Tombs. 

Triglyphs, immediately over the axes of the angular columns, peculiar to the Ro- 
mans, 185. 4 

Triumphal Arched, with windows over the doorways, denoting the age of Hadrian, 
17 9 30* fine ones described, 20, 45 ; of only one low arch, 233 ; with Gothic pilasters 
and other anomalies, 252 ; ^ccorppanied with a road, and parallel wall on each si^, . 
to binder the people from incumbering the passage of the Victor in triumph, 263. 
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' Tumuli. Near temples, 4 ; columns found in them, 3$; with altars apon them; 
145 i on fields of battle, 150 ; indicative of vhe 6ite of battles, in Greece, 188; ve^y 
earliest described, 192, I93 ; composed of large stones, 207 ; Egyptian, nearly of the 
form of a parallelogram, 233; mounts upon stone basements, 25 1 ; raised by the la- 
hours of different classes of people, 25 1 ; indicative of the vicinity of ancient cities, 
298; with stone pedestals at top, the common form of those of Greece, ib.; those 
called Polyandria described, ib. ; the most perfect and largest in Turkey, 300 ; char* 
coal and bones found in them, 316; ascended by serpentine paths, 316; with circu- 
hr platforms on the summit, 317. 

Additions^ Mr. Walpole says, (i. 231, 232.) the most ancient form is thesim^ 
plest, namely, a heap of earth with a stele on the top. J n parts of Western Scythia 
they are found encompassed. with a square wall of large square stones. This defence 
was added ta the sepulchres of Greece and Asia, in early times. It surrounded that of 
Opheltes at Cleonae (Pausan. \. ii.) ; of Alyatted in Lydia (Herod. 1. i.) ; of Auge at 
Pergamud ; of ^pytus in Arcadia (Pausan. viii.) ; and of Phocus in ^gina (Id. 1. ii.) 
One with a circular wall has been opened withni a few years, near Smyrna and Perga- 
mu9, in which galleries and chambers have been found. Although one class and 
form of sepulchre, the raised mound, was common both in Greece and Asia, yet there 
is a remarkable difference in the manner adopted by the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries in constructing their monuments in honour of the dead « We see nothing' in 
Greece to equal those great and numerous* excavations in the rock, which strike the 
travieller*s attention in Asia and Syria, such as those of Telmessus, &c« That many 
of these great excavations were made by the later inhabitants of Asia Minor, is evident 
from the inscriptions. In Greece, the excavations in rocks for sepulchral purposes 
w^re generally simple ; and those at Athens, and even at Delphi, are inferior in gran- 
deur and extent to the tombs in Asia. The sarcophagi in Asia Minor are niore nume- 
rous, and of larger dimensions^ than those in Greece. The granite soroi of Assbs are 
particularly noticeable. ** 

Cenotaphs J or Barrows of Honour were (says Mr. Dodwell, i. 23 1.) common among 
the Greeks, Dyonisius Halicamassus observes, that great men often had many tombs, 
though their remains were contained but in one. 

The same excellent author has the following general account of barrows, (i. 41 8.) 
"The sepulchre of King Dercennus was, according to Virgil, a tumulus. This is pro- 
bably the most ancient kind of sepulchre for great persons, the pyramid the second, 
and the spelaion the third. They generally contained sarcophagi, and were some- 
times ornamented with the inscribed stele\ or column which is noticed by Homer, 
(IL xvi. V. 4570 ^"^ ^^ ^^^ tumuli in the plain of Athens has been excavated. It was 
found to contain a chamber, finely constructed of large blocks of stone, in which was 
a vase of terra cotta, with figures and inscriptions. Many of the tumuli, however, 
which are seen in Greece and other parts of the world, when consisting only of small loose 
stones, are nothing more than the cleanings of the fields, the stones having been picked 
up and heaped together, in order to prepare the soil for cultivation* In some countries, 
they were made to indicate roads, through extensive plains and trackless deserts. They 
were also raised to record memorable events; When Darius arrived at the river Artiskps, 
in Thrace, he ordered his army to raise heaps of stones upon its banks. (Herod, iv, 
c.dS.) Primitive altars were also in the form of tumuli, and composed of heaps of 
stone and earth covered with grass. These were the arce graminece or cespititice.' 
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The €pfMuoLj or cumuli Mercuriales, whidh were heaps round the altars of Mercury, 
abounded in Greece. — * Erexit subitas congestu cespitis aras/ (Luc. Pharsal. ix. v. 988.)'* 

Tunnel of Canals, 10, 53, 140. 

Turrets, mural, annexed to town-walls, 3 10. 

Vapour-baths, described, 222. 

Vases, ^ginetic^ small, of beautiful workmanship, subjects historical, colours 
black upon a red ground, 5 ; of the greatest delicacy, very ancient, 125 j funereal urns 
solid, of marble, 137. 

Venus de Medicis. Small figures of her sold, 183. 

Villas, surrounded with walls and towers, like Gothic castles, 145 ; suburbana, the 
porticus within, not without, as in t6wn residences, 21 8; rustica, described, 2I9 ; 
called academies, 225. See Houses. 

Umbrella, symbolick of dignity, Indian, 92 ; a privilege confined to royalty in 
Persia, 203. 

UsTRiNUM, described, 320. 

Walls. Persian, composed of different stones, joined in alternate lines, 23 ; 
boundary, 24 ; mode of plaistering, 55 ; of unbaked bricks of a conical form, 60 ; faced 
with arches, Indian, 91 ; incrusted with marble, 95 ; pictures in fresco, and tablets of 
marble, inscribed upon walls, within temples, 116; Grecian, inclining inwards, 127 ; 
mode of placing the stones, composed of small stones, 128 ; bricks and rubbish, 137 ; of 
baths, cased with tiles, perforated for admitting steam, 139 ; Greek, when solid seven 
t>r eight feet thick ; when broader, the interstice filled with grout work, 206 ; the an- 
cient Cyclopean an exception, being 25 feet thick at Tyrins, and solid throughout, 309; 
built to guard passes, Grecian, 210 ; of the age of Alexander, described, 213 ; painted, 
221, &c. ; originally cased with wood, 235 ; Greek, acute and obtuse-angled stones, in 
regular layers, 248 ; polygonal, common in Greece, 257 ; formed of vases, whence pro- 
bably derived, 287. See Building, Cyclopean Masonry, Pebbles, Rooms, Town- 
walls. 

Watch-towers, in the highest part of a city, 107; lofty, along coasts, 151 ; situ- 
ated on eminences, 152 ; quadrangular, not entirely perpendicular, 232 ; Persian, per- 
haps a hexedra, or building of six sides, 310. 

Water-closets, of the modern construction, ancient, 244* 

Water-fowls, mode of taking, Egyptian, 83. 

Weights, found at Herculaneum, I18. 

Wells, dancing round them, Grecian, 85 ; a platform or gallery around them, 322. 

Whip, common, with a long lash, Egyptian, 84 ; that- borne by Egyptian deities, 
105 ; with a thong, Egyptian, 294. 

Wigs, curled on Indian 6gures, distinctive of Boodh, and his attendants, 252. 

Windows, over doors, Egyptian, 100; glazed, set in lead, &c. Roman, 219, 221 ; 
Egyptian, like our bay-windows, 286 ; square, open, Cyclopean, 321. 

Writing-desks, found at Herculaneum, II8. 

Wood. None used in Roman rooms, except for doors and windows, 222. 

Xyst, described, 305. 

Zodiacks. Carved on stones in Egypt, 60, 192 ; derived from India, 92; on ceil- 
ings, Egyptian, 142, 281, 282 ; painted on an arch in preece, 313. 
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*^* The Plate annexed is given Jbr the purpose qfillustrating the singular Mountainous Scenery f tohich is 
seen in many parts of Greece, In Sir WiUiam Gelts Argqlis are represented very curious juga^ or summits 
qfhillsi ^ the group here given exceeds aUthe others4 



ADDENDUM, 

Since ibis Work was printed otf^ a splendid book on the Selinuntian ruins (described, p. 254) has been 
published. The reader will find an abstract of its contents in the Review of the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Jan. 18279 vol. xcvii. p. 33. The sculptures are supposed to give the best representation known of the 
'< Risus Sardonicus." 



ERRATA. 



Page 14^ line 7, read Balnea. — p. 58, 1. 13 seq.for there^ read they— /or vrxoiv, read o(v^or Chosieul, 
read Choiseul. — p. 100. 1. 34, read filled.<^p. 184, 1. 7, for cupolas ,read capitals.— p. 238, read Raphte> Port. 
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IAalebeck (Denmark). The ancient Danes very commonly erected bridges in 
commemoration of friends, a very excellent mode of making public utility instru-* 
mental to the preservation of such memorials. At Aalebeck a bridge is made of va-p* 
rious stones, among them one of a tude figure, inscribed with Runic characters, stating 
that the bridge was built in honour of Eurka. — Ol. Wormii Monum. Danic. 248. 
' Abella, The Moenia Abellce of Virgil remain in many places, and inclose a circuit 
of nearly three miles. In the middle are fragments of an Amphitheatre, with some 
caveee, &c.— r*Sif?en4wr»e, i. 105, 

ApooHORE (E. . hank of the Nile). Roman bricks are found on the shore,-«t 
Lighes Egypt, ^c:6t. ^ 

Abousir (Egypt). A league to the South are ruins of an ancient town* — 
Savory's Egypt, i. 593* 

ABYti9S (Hellespont). Fragments of bricks and heaps of stones and rubbish are 
scattered over the whole site. There is also part of the walls of a tower. — WittmarCs 
Trav. 172. 

Abvdus (Egypt). 'Ruins to the west of Gyrg^. Remains of the monument of 
Ismandes : to the West the ruins of the ancient city. Savory's Egypt, ii. 38. 
Abydus is engraved in the Orande Description de f^^/i^e, ^published by the 
French Government. — f^oL iv. A. pi. 34. 

AcHARNJE (Greece). At Kasha, an hour from Daphne, are foundations of a 
considerable town> presumed AcharncBj at the foot of an eminence. Blocks, Sarco- 
phagi, Inscriptions, and fragments of an Ionic Capital, occur about the Church of 
•< Agiol Saranta^ " Forty-Saints." — DodwelPs Greece^ \. 584. 

Acharmilnsian and Thriasian Plains (Greece). Between ihese is a great 
fortified defile. — ^This important and extensive fortification, from its style of Architec- 
ture, appears at least coeval with the ^irruption of the Peloponnesian armies into 
Attica during the memorable war of Pericles. It is about four miles in extent, running 
quite across a broad pass between Mount Icarius and the Chain of Parnassus, where it 
is terminated by the cliff, on which stood the celebrated fortress of Phyle. It is built 
of large Polyhedric stones, without cement, in that second style of Grecian Masonry 
utiich may be termed Pseudo-Cyclopean, and consists of a niftnber of barriers or 
breastworks, each on an average about 100 yards in length, 10 in height, and 8 in 
breadth, attached to which, inclined planes, like buttresses, gave facility of ascent ta 
the defenders. Between these barriers an open space was generally left through 
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which the combatants might either advance or retreat^ though in some instances it was 
closed up by masonry for the purpose of exposing the assailants in flank to the weapons 
of their adversaries. Nearly at the middle point of the defile a broad passage was left 
for the admission of chariots^ and this was probably defended by a gate and palisades. 
— Hughes^ ii. 804, 305. 

AcHOLA (now Elalia in Tunis). A great quantity of ruins, and several cisterns 
with large paved areas, built over them in order to receive the water which .fell in the 
rainy seaso*.-*— J/*ti;> ,^j^,fca,iij. '-^^ 

AcMiN (Egypt). Some stairs, the only remains of an ancient temple. — Belzoni^ $2. 

AcTiUM (Greece). A few ruins, but uninteresting. — Dodwelts ChreecCy i. 57. 
Hughes (i. 427.) conceives that the famous battle was fought in a bay, between a pro- 
montory opposite Prevesa and the narrow entrance of the Ambracian Gulph. 

Aderno (Sicily). This small city was built by Dionysius in the 94th Olympiad^ 
400 B. C. after he had destroyed the fortifications of Catania. The ruins are, 1. 
Fbundatmris bf the fanroas temple Adran6& The stones are' of enortfious st^e, and 
pia<iedin^^ slanting directidnragiiinst' the duri'ent of the lava. ' Thi^, however, overthrew^ 
tbebuilding,' and* d^anged the layers of the foundation. 2. The temple ^^Mwnj 
^fteHtmrds 'a Churebof St. Johnr The boildibg-. was of lava mixed with «Mr#/oht 
(retitutated wwk)j and dcnifatleds t^th^ered with stucco. Iii front of the gate is thi^ 
porch of apieristyle, orowhed bya pediment, but there ar* no remains of any eolunfns. 
-9; The dty walls. Tfae^e are built intiie Grecian style, and are lined with ent^rmotis 
masses of lava, laid without mortar, about 8^ feet thick. They may b^* trace«t afknosl 
wkhcmt intei^ujAidnToilnd the city, which Mras.^ma)L ^ 4> A vefry ruitious large square 
tomb, raised on steps, over a subterraneous vault. — Denon^s Sicilffj 77 seq* Eng. Tr^ 
^MoEkTki Egesta^ 4v Siegbsta (Sicily). Herfe are the remains of a magnificent 
temple of the hexaslyle peripteral form, there being six columns in frcNit^ andfonrleM 
itlftbe Mhki,< including those at the angles. Thef columns, says Mr. Wilkins (Mtigna 
Grecia, 53),- are nnlilc^ thofee of everyotherGrecian temple in Sicily, inasmuch as they 
are without flutings ; nor are we led by any circumstance to believe that there ev^ 
wad an intention of' snpplytdg these iidoiitibnal orbaments. A groove occtirs at the 
bbitom of every shaft, v^ith. what intention it is not easy to conjecture, although it \i 
supposed thsLt they w^rentkde for the' reception of bronze vases^ The columns all 
remain, and are very entire. The stylobate (sabbasement) consists of three steps, of 
wKich'the upper one is sculptured in a very singular manner. Each stone has a pro- 
jecting k^ot, simiJaT'to that which is obsetVed on tho^e' which form one of tlie walls of 
libe^PfOpylasa 4t Athens ; the tise ub<;ertaiii. ThUs Mr. Wtlkirts, ubi 9upr. with a view^ 
Denon is astonished at the^perfectioh'of theiie rem&infr; and attributes theii* pre^enra^ 
tion to the temple never Ha vi rig been finished. The City, reported - to have been 
fotihded by ^ni^as^ was idestro)^ by Agathocles^ Tyrant of Syracuse. The plan i* 
obldng (barn-form); 1 77 ft. 2 in. long, by 74 ft. 16 irl. brobd ; the columns 28 ft 6 ini 
hfgh^ '0 ft; 4 itt; diami^ter 1 int^rcdcimntation 7 ft. 1 iki« except' at tlie entrance, 7 ft. 9 if?. \ 
iVofif ib he^^t/SS ft. 2 in. iridodihg the threesteps of the peristyle. The entablature 
4f id h. loinvin Height, wfaicjh would appedr heavy on^ny oth^r than a Colossal <^rder^ 
has'h^re an admi^ble fefi^t. Thou^ the^mouMidgs hfeive hot little relief^lhey thik>w 
beantifai'sfaaides'fkfamftbe liappy<HspoiitTon of the aicUte angles; formed by the nnd» 
sdrftid^'^lbembtuie§,' which Aotjonly givM effect to the arch iteettire^ but prevents ibd 
tikxitn iff^the witer/ knd the eonsi^adnt dkiaage to the boildmg. I>ehon further con^ 
dudeSjifroth alHbe cGipitals/atthepar* wherrtlK^'^ the module of the coltiiiK^» 
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,tb^t! tbete ift.fio inner wfrU, o^U^, Qtve^fcig^s pf »fopf;.^at thfiiwalkiof AlieioWo 
Rppwr:miniany:p)aQ^egs> thatthe^^mpormm M(a9.f^t tb^ i^oiitiatic^tlwiiwrvn^RthejapQt 
aivliflre C!iq^lAl4q[iiar9 Qow s^^s^ and that the cUt^M tatid fottiul^tioxii of houses ooeav 
a}ppg th^di^divity. Hq ^i ves a view pf , the Temple (p4 2^6) i as do Stdtb^ng and others^ 
Jb^t th^ are all s^persi^ed by that ii^ Mr« Wilkiqa'a. apIetoKiid work. 

»^2«iN4* (Qr^ece). Here are remaina of' the tempk aft Jupiter. iPtobelleikiu^^i^iH 
gTAvi^ .ifv Ih^ twmn A»tiqmtie^ (pL iu 8.), It is of the. Doric 0rdery and had;sit 
colamna in.frooti ho^t only twelve on the side^ contrary to the .usual custom of ihe 
jGi^ka« who adieif d one column more than diwhleth^ mimher. of tthoae in front. The 
lUMiJer C9)u|]|ilfi snpportiipg the porticoes^ inclosed the bypaeihros. > .. The.archiieoture£^ 
this temple approaches nearly to that of the hexaatyle hypaethml temple of iPaeitaDy. 
^hua the' Ionian ^ntkuitkfi (p. 180 Mr* Williams says ^Travels;, \u.9&6) that it as 
older than either the Temple of Theseus qr the Parthenon. The utmost height of the 
^^iB^ie^ iQcJjuding that, part of the ar)chitrave which now remains^ is not^ he says^ 
f^hovi^ 50 ieet^' ;]VIr*DodweU amply . describes this temple. Hejnakea it parttofdie 
f:Uins of' ao anf^ient icity^ perhaps of Oie. Sepulchres of the. SpelaiaJcindi hound its 
precincts. There are other imperfect. traces. . Abas-relief of a: femalcL seated en a 
,<Ar^o^ obourson tfe^^all of a church. There is a carem ia a rock{ avlittie beknr ihe 
{oast aide pf the temple,at the entrance of which ia the frus&unar of a.stone column of 
^e Doric Order, with forty fittings (the same number as those of the cdumna at Pen- 
aapolia) andS^ diameter,. On the. fiat surface is seen a round cavity 13 in* diameter^^ 
jind A or 3 deep, within :wbi€^ is a square hole pervading the whole block* .Anothes 
oiivem fidjoins^it, the r<Kyf of which is distinguished by a sanpall circular iqwrture, which 
is icut down ^per peadioularly^ and admits the day. The dtasnetec of . the perforated 
ifi;uAtnm a<beve. mentioned ia a Uttle: larger than that, of the circular apeitture :of the 
fsav^ and. was^perbapsr placed oyer it, and mighthave served for a pedestal iot: an altar/ 
h^^t it was mo^t {sr^bly a /mraft^AeMin or fire-altan [^See StrabOyXv. p. 733.] : Altars 
of this kind appear to have been used in all the temples, and to.hAve been hghted bgr 
4riv4sil»le meahSft [Plut^ in Amtid.'] Nothing more was ineeeasaiy than^ to. pour 
o4 npon^ them, I which woidd instentty hurst into a flame upon coming in contact: with 
4he 61^1 which I was kept.tt seadinasa under the perforation. The second. cw?e,. which 
WW probably :caraed/under>tbe/ten»ple,. certainly proceeds further than the.obstruetKMs 
of toe fallen ^stones wi^uld perm it Mr» Dodwell to investigftte. /Gr^sce, ii..s67.^ Ths 
IWEiple is; probably the jold^t in Gr^ce^ after that of Corinth. It stands upon a plat^ 
form, which was anciently supported on all aidies. by brick walls: of regolar coDstrac^ 
4i))n, which* real ispion.athiers that are oomposed.of.jMlygon stones, and ^rnore ancient 
than ihtasupersftruetiirB,; but they are eonsiderttblyrttined^.and in some places arecer^i 
rtffaci^d with/difficulty. The original, temple consisted ;of tfairty«-six oolumna, exdusive 
pf thoae wiibbin tha^Ua.r Aa to. tbe:9iumber>Qfthe{ side cokimns^ the Tempb of Apollo 
Epikouriot. defi^iates ' from* both the rule and this exception. It . is evideni^ >from> idvis 
'.and many oth^r: enmples. which wight: be given, 1 that the Ancients nfrere not confined 
to aay particnian vnks, either in the details sar the general . proportion of their temiples. 
^^he abQve->menlioned)instanoea, and the gneat difference between the low Doric of. ilhe 
Temple at Corinth, and the meagre columns at Nemea^ ave sufficient proofs )ol. this oin- 
iCUMAaace. Witkiatheicella of.the Temple, (tfab x>f . Jupitpri Pan), there were^ten 
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smaller columns^ five on each side^ which supported the roof. The lower part of thei^ 
still keep their ancient position. Twenty-five columns are left entire at the present 
day. The greater part of the Epistylion^ or Architrave, is still remaining, but the 
cornice, with the Metopae and Triglyphs, have all fallen. Amongst the ruins is a block, 
13 ft. long, which was probably the lintel of the entrance. The Temple is composed 
of a soft porous stone, easily worked, and coated with a thin stucco, which must have 
given it the appearance of marble. The Epistylia were painted, and the cornice ele^ 
gantly ornamented in the same manner. Most of the columns ar^ composed of several 
frusta, but some of the shafts are single blocks, like the columns of the Temple of 
Venus at this place, and those of Corinth. Mr. Dodwell does not, however, recol* 
lect any examples in Greece where the columns, when of marble, are of one piece, 
except the Ionic column near the monument of Lysicrates, the two tripodial columns 
above the monument of Tbrasyllos, and the single column of Cipollino^ at Athens. 
The columns of temples in Italy are frequently of one entire mass, whether of white 
marble or of coloured stone. The pavement was covered with a fine stucco, painted of 
vermilion colour, and about the sixth of an inch in thickness. A small altar of stone, 
about two feet high, wa& discovered within the cella, but the celebrated statues in 
Parian marble, in the singular style of which no rivals have been found, were excavated 
from the two extremities of the temple, below the Tympana, from which they had 
£Eillen at some unknown period. — DodwelCs Greece^ ii. 567 — 569. 

Two Doric columns, supporting the architrave of a church, and supposed to be a 
remnant of the Temple ofVenuSyZxe engraved in the Ionian Antiquities (ii. p/. 1). 
The Church stands (says Mr. Dodwell) upon an eminence near the great port. In 
Chandler's time, two columns were entire, and supported the architrave. Two are 
engraved in Dodwell (ii> 5^0), but one has been thrown down by a high wind. 
These columns were 34 ft. 11 in. in height, including the capital. The intercoluninia* 
tion was 6 ft. 4 in. 6 lines. They present a piost beautiful example of the Doric^ 
neither partaking of the low and heavy proportions of the Temple at Corinth, nor of 
the tall and slender form of those of Jupiter at Nemea. As to the situation. Temples 
of Venus were generally erected in ports or promontories near the sea, from the ele^ 
ment which gave birth to the goddess.— /tf. 560. 

Mr. Hughes says, that on examining the foundations of the Temple of Venus he 
found it not less than fifteen feet deep. The first three courses were or well-cut stone. 
The last were set in mortar upon a wall of small stones cemented with mortar, at the 
sides of which is rubble work of larger stones, but lolver down we see sand and the 
charcoal and bones of sacrifices.- Underneath again are other courses of well-cut stone, 
which form a solid mass under the whole temple. This is curious, since the Greek 
temples are commonly founded upon rock. ii. 287. 

Chandler (Greece^ 12 — 15) adds to these accounts, traces of the peribolus of the 
Temple of Jupiter; remains of a theatre and stadium, the latter being joined to the 
theatre behind, and each structure mutually supporting the other ; the walls of the 
port and arsenal of excellent masonry, and very extensive ; and the barrow of Phocas, 
surrounded with a fence, and having on it a high stone. Of the latter Mr. Dodwell 
says (ii. 5^9) is a large tumulus of an oblong form, which was nearthe Aiakeibn.or 
temple of ^acus, and not far from the tumulus are the foundations of a large edifice, 
apparently a temple, but not to be identified;.' The ruins of the ancient town, heaps, 
blocks, and foundations, cover an extensive plain. 

Mr. Clarke says (vi. 38$) that the Temple of Jupiter is the most ancient and most 
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remarkable of all the temples in Greece. The medals and the vases coHeetecl here are 
of very high antiquity. The former are either in silver or lead, and of that rude gIo<* 
bular form, with the tortoise on one side, and a mere indentation on the other, which 
is well known to characterize the earliest Grecian coinage ; indeed the art of coining 
money was first introduced by the inhabitants of this island. The Terra Cotta vases are 
small, but of the most beautiful workmanship, and as a proof of their antiquity, it is 
necessary only to mention that the subjects represented on them are historical, and the 

glinting monochromatick, black upon a red ground. Mr. Dodwell adds (ii. 57^)> ^^^ 
ginetans were also celebrated for their works in bronze, particularly candelabra, 
which were esteemed as much as those of Tarentum. Their ceramic vases were also 
highly valued, and formed a lucrative branch of commerce. They are often found in 
the sepulchres of the island ; and in their lustre and high finish are, if possible, supe- 
rior to those of Nola. Polvchrome vases are also sometimes found here, and are inte- 
resting on account of the variety of their colours. Some Scaraba&i have likewise been 
discovered. They have a longitudinal perforation^ which show that they were either 
fixed to a pin or tied to a string. (Id. 533.) Hughes (i. 285) adds, that the oos^ 
tumes of the figures found are of the most antique form which Mr. Cockerell ever saw. 
The helmets are made to cover the face over the nose. There are greaves for the legs, 
and large bucklers. ' Some appear clad in leathern coats in a costume resembling the 
Roman, but in general they are free from the incumbrance of drapery. Of the Egi- 
netick school of art, see the Encyclopedia of Antiquities y Addit» 

Mgira (Greece), Now probably Xylo Castro, where on the summit of a hill are 
the imperfect remains of an ancient Acropolis.— *£)oi;?ii;e//'^ GreecCj ii. 298. 

^GiUM (Achaia). It is supposed to be the modern Vostitza. A curious fountain 
well preservedyis the only antique vestige. — Archaiolog. Lihr. i. 21^. 

^NEA (of Strabo in the TroadJ. Here are a stupendous tumulus, called the Tomb 
of JEneas, columns and marbles.^— C/ar/re, iii. 157. See Troad, Teoy. 

^NiADAi (now Trigardon in Chreece). Extensive remains and walls in the second 
Cyclopean style. — Dodwelts Greece^ ii.458. See Mesaloggion. 

^NOE (Greece). The ancient walls remain, but are difierent from other Hellenic 
fortifications, being finished with stone throughout, the interior not being filled with 
rude and loose materials. — Archceohgia, xv. 323. See Inge. 

Agia Euphemia (district of Sahna in Greece). The ruins stand in a plain en- 
compassed by mountains. The City seems to have had no Acropolis, like Mantinea 
and Megalopolis. The circuit is small, not above one mile and a half. The walls are 
well preserved, and in the style of those at Galaxidi. Equidistant square towers ex- 
tend around the town. The steps up to many of them remain. None of the- gates are 
entire. The blocks which compose the walls are ornamented, and cut with parallel 
perpendicular lines, ornaments to be seen in many other parts of Greece, and still used^ 
particularly in Italy. Sometimes the lines are horizontal. Within the walls are scarce 
any remains or traces whatever, but several heaps of small stones,, or tiles, are scatter^ 
about the site of the ancient city.-^Dodweits Greece^ i. 145- 

Agia Marina (district of Libadea in Greece). Ruins. — Dodwelts Greece^ it. 484. 

AciA Parbskebi (Greece^ about^ 12 miles from Libadea). Some ancient founda* 
tions and blocks of stone, apparently the remains of a temple, probably that of the Tilr 
phofisian Apollo, or the Fraxidikai. See Pausanias. — Dodwell^ i. 347* 

Agica (now Cape Zoster in Greece). The Church of S. Nicolo seems to occupy 
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tterfiteofab ttid6nt:teiiiplt. -. A^m>ribte*Uoa and 4hyediqi«nlr Jgiii^ ftitdtAtitim 
reinakis 6f a Oohsriefomble Uemot.^^JQkidEoe/ry 6^0ec8; k525« 

Aoiod Gbor^pob {2t vilhge in JEfinis) . Two fine rows' of arcfaeo^ batU .ofhRonatt 
brick, thFOwti across tho valley Luro, are remains of.theraquediict^ whi<ihitnpplie(i*NH 
6bpolis. DeseMdtng from the springs to the hi]^ bank of die riivr^ flukes obaenrail 
a deep broad channel out in the rock, but novi^dry, which led io tbcfivstroWDfi^rohea 
thrown over the valley. This channel was exteiided for about fifty ya«di>fiirtber; to 
meet another aqueduct in a style of greater ele^nce than- the farmer/ with wbioh^i^ 
formed an angle on the .opposite side of the river. • The mins of tb^se two aqueducts 
with double arches form a scene with the river and valley very picturesque. On one 
6fjthe mountains, which decorate the right bank of the river, is a channei cot/in its 
side, into which the water was conveyed by the ardiesjust described. Its height k 
between four and five feet, and its breadth nearly three, the form like a house roof/ 
triangular. It was covered with very fine stucco, and the external, wall, where the rock 
was cot away, is generally «upportecl by small buttresses. Twelve arches are in. a per- 
fect state, in one of the branches were twelve others above them of conaiderable mxeJ 
TThe one which is thrown over the principal bed of the river is at least forty feet io 
,span by thirteen in bread th.-^^ti^Ae^, i. 3S2. 

AfiRiGfiNTUM.. Thid city was built by. the inhabitants of Gela i8o years aft^r the 
foundation of the. older city by a Rhodian Colony, and 40 3?ears after that of Syracose^ 
The remains are many> 

Tempk ef Juno. Peristyle of Dorick columns, fluted and without base; originally 
thirteen in depth by six in front, standing on a basement. Under the peris^le is «» 
open portico formed by two pilastets at the angles and two columns. At the Western 
angle of the North front in the sub-base is a subterraneous galkry, supposed for .the 
entrance of the priests. (Denon^ Sicily^ 207.) Mr. WilkinsTM^ms Orecia, £6*^J88) 
notices the entirety of all the columns of the North peristyle, and part of the entabla'^ 
ture. The dilapidated wall of the cella seems, from its thickness, to'bave contained 
stair-cases, sometimes occurring in Grecian temples, for the purpose of connecting it ta 
apartments over the vestibule. This temple is restored to its original design by. order 
df the King of Naples. In the Chrandes Pues Pittoreaqties des priucipaux sites ^i 
Monumens de la Urece et de la Sicile^ ^c. in^^Cassas^ Bence^ and Landim^ Paris^ atlj 
foL 1813, plate VI. is a beau tifu I view of this temple, half eanbosomed in wood. In 
plate IV. is the facade, and plate V. the lateral view. 

Temple of Concord. > Built on the same plan as thatof Juno Lucina, except that it 
has no sub4>ase. Denon (308) describes the efiect of it, in every point of ^iew, ae 
exceedingly grand. Mr. Wilkins (28) says, that the remains are very j^erfect^ Ther 
entablature and pediments over the porticoes have sufiered little; The triglypha are> 
disposed, accordiiog to the Greek invariable method of placing them, at theanglesoi 
the Zophorus. Diodorus Siculus notes, that the<Agrigentines were so fond of maktng[ 
tombs, that they erected them not only to winning horses but domestick birds. Tfaia 
curious iact is thus attested by Denon, *^ From the Temple of Concord,'* he aayv^ 
*^ we made the circuit of the waHs, of which there only remains the part built upon 
the solid rock% These walls are either entirely lined with burial places, out out of the 
tufa, or the body of the wall, thus greatly weakening it.". Denon thinks that tbeeua*^ 
tom and fashion of the sepulchres are not Grecian, but Phenician and Carthaginian^' 
They are either troughs, one over the other, aometimes arched, ^r cham)[>ers, 4vith 
vent-holes in the roof, only two inches apart from each other (p. i2lO). He adds, we 
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by Himiico, in tlie first siege of Agrigentum, to fill up^ the dk<rb<a ^ (t^.-mll^: aad 
iacilHate IbQ ,»pplo9ch «f his jivaf Ukeieh^fWv^ lAmoogthetocDba vaa the . . 

Tempit: ^ E^eUhpiwi Deiibnt ttaws* thab-ife reseibUed the celebratfedi Mataon 
^airr^ al ^isifties ; and ia tbe^filcm-houaexaUed ii^ Ckuadi Faiata, baik against it, 
4h«pe sliil remains an entire ^baiiHsase of tber temple (p; 311)* . Mr» Wilkins.i[p^d6) 
/grays; that there only remain tWo semi-^colmnnai ittid:0De of tbe toito.of the Weat«iid^ 
ft siAall portion of the wall of the ceUa^/and tvo of tbe steps. 

Tomb of Theron. Denon supposes it to be really bis^ It consists of a<large; pilaster 
with a cornice, above which is-a square attic .with a witnfew, repieteiiting ia^eAeh fsont 
fei fldted column/ let in at each corner with an Attic, base,. ComHbiahci^pitkly^ and a 
Doric entablature with tri glyphs, a- motley fCdnipoamd of Doric and loaia^r^Amon^ 
ftl2^^-^ff^lkinSy 35. Tbe latter adds, that this cominixture was owing to tbeenBciion 
dfthtffkbricki soon after tbe invention of the ilonick, when- tbe peiHfect knowledge 
of tte latter was wanting. There, ^aa; no regular doofway to this edifioei^whidi wa^ 
undoubtedly meant for a place of sepulture, in which, as soon as the sarcophajgus 
jwds deposited, the entrance was closed. ; It was divided withtii into tWdstories4~*i^/- 
kinSj $6. 

' Temple of Herctiles. Merely ffaghients, but those very fiifei-^JOaioWy 214. In 
aize and plan it resetnbled the Parthenon.--^2ftfgAef , i« 16. 

. Custom-house. Foundatiotis • of an edifice, long and' narrow, and low^ so ap^ 
proptiated from vicinity to tiie ^esL.-^ Denon* 

' Temple of Jupiter Olympims. Merely a rtiia-sbapen mnns' (fFilhins,*29)y Onte A 
IDoldssal sti'uctujre,''*^-aUuhiins of prodigious ai2e.-H-/>e9ioft, 2l6» 

. Gocicemitigr' the ti^o methods of building templet, Diodorud saya, the- one is by 
4iaking the naos the whole width of thd temple, by which he^is to be undei^tood. ad 
Mhiding to that: species of teniple which, was termed apteral, or .without a peristyle! 
and by the other is hieant' what iscalled.peripteral, where the wallrof the i|aofr aresuf^ 
rounded by a peristyle. The latter plan has been adopted, by 'far the greater propor* 
jtion of temples which ai^e< known. to. us* The Temple of Jopiteh a* Agrigentum may 
therefore be said to be of a'form,"whieh is a eompound of the tw6> or psetido^peripte* 
|ul; for the peristyle is formed by colunnr.inserted in the walls ^bf the paos. The 
columns of the East and West fronts were however. \insulated, becntuse Diodorus ex** 
pressly mentions porticoes. The word it9a used by him was never' applied in any 
ptfaer sense than to open porticoes with <iolumna; (ff^ilkins, 3t.) Mr. Hughes says, 
^' Many peculiarities are rematkable ia the construfstion of this edifice. • It was tech^ 
fiically termed, pseudo-dipteral^ i. e. it was not encircled by a colonnade or politico, but 
the pillars projected ftom the wall i%thsr more than:a semi^circmiiference, the ihter^o«> 
inmniation b^rng'closed up byaaassive biaaanry,. accurately joined without cemeuti 
Thit part of the column^ which appeared In tbe>^»itevior of the temple, was in form^ 
square pilaster; ^ach pediment waft suppoited by the ronuaaai number ofaeven^coluitins 
aind the flanks by fourteen, incl tiding those at the aisles ; all these rested ^^entrary to 
the general practice of Doric architecture, upon their pedestiti^ ittstnad of the comnion 
•tyl^bate oi' stibnfaaaement. The temfile wasvhypsethralj and Upon the vast- pilasters- of 
the ce^la. stood eibormoua statuea thirty fdei> high, mf^rtfaentrag the- Titans or Giants, 
ti^bo^'T in symbol -.of' conc)uest; supported^ Klce CJaryatidev, the ponderous ' entabktot e. 
Battle pieces, firefce fkyoarltesufojeets^andori theiiEaat^rnpedkiienft^as'the^jigahto^ 
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machia or Assault of Heaven by the Titans ; on the Western, the Capture of Ttoy (aft 
in Mn. i. 466)j^Trav€ls, i. 1 8, 19. 

Forum. So Denon calls the ruins upon which the Franciscan Convent of Santo 
Nicolo is built. In the garden is a small oblong building with pilasters at the angles. 
It is supposed to be a Roman work of the Dorick order, with attick bases, and the 
moulding of the door-cate is not in> the style of the other structures. The projecting 
oilasters 00 the side of the entrance seem to indicate columns and a peristyle (p. 19Q); 
Mr. Wilkins says, that the Chapel of this Convent was formerly a temple in antis, or 
without a peristyle ; the entrance towards the East (p. 37). 

Theatre. Only trunks of columns and foundations.— •Denon. 

Temple of Castor and Pollux. It is of the Ionic order, and consists of mutilated 
oolumns, and a portion of the wall of the cella. — fVilkbis^ 37. — Denotiy 291. 

Piscina. Made by the prisoners of Carthage, takeA in the battle of Hymera. It 
was 20 cubits deep and seven stadia, or 4228 English feet, in circumference. Though 
the internal coating is gone, the size, &c. are still discernible. — tFilkinSy 37. — Denon, 
»2l. 

Temple of Fulcan. Two columns, without their capitals, and some pieces of the in* 
terior wall still remain. — Denon, 222. 

ff^alls of the Old City. Fragments, and a little hillock called La Meta, supposed 
for gymnastick exercises. Fragments of a bridge. ^^ The main city,'" says Denon, '* com- 
municated by means of the bridge with the quarter called the Agrigentine city, like- 
wise inclosed with walls, and itself communicating with the citadel. The road wa9 
very narrow, being only seven or eight feet wide. Here we left the city, and clearly 
perceived we were without the walls by the number of burial places near the road cut 
out of the tufa, on a level with the ground, and ranging four inches from each other, as 
at Solentum." '^ Each monument was either hewn out of the rock, or raised on an emi* 
nence. There are as many mounts as temples. The ditches in general are excavated 
VftUies, and perpendicular clifts formed the foundation of the walls.** 

The Rupa Athencea, the summit of which presents a remarkably fine prospect, was 
included in the walls, and impregnable. The front towards the city was of easiest 
access, and yet too steep for buildings (p. 225.-— ^ti^Ae^, i. 25.) 

Temple of Jupiter Atabyrius and Minerva. Only fragments of the steps, and 
platform of the Atrium.*~Z)enon, 226. 

Quarries. Nothing curious but their prodigious size. — Denon, 227. 

Temples of Ceres and Proserpine. Built by Theron; steps and walls, now part 
of the modern .Chjirch of Blaze. (Denon, 231.) Hughes says, ^* it is a very antique 
Grecian temple, transformed into a modern Church, and dedicated to S(. Blaze. For 
this conversion the simplicity of its style peculiarly adapted it, being of that species, 
ivhich is called " in antis,*'or ey Tapaja-reunVj* not containing an interior cella, nor 8ur<> 
rounded by a peristyle; its only external ornament being a pediment supported by 
two Doric columns between the antse or pilasters at the angles, (i. 25.) 

. Gate ofNeapolis. Ruins, foundations of walls, and burial places. This suburb is 
full of them. — Denon, 23 1. 

Aqueduct or Sewers jof Pheax. First work of the kind known ; made by the Car* 
thaginian captives. They served as a model for others. Denon thinks that they were 
built of free stone, magnificently arched, with layers projecting over each other, and 
shut in with a large covering stone near the piscina, (p. 134*)'^ ^'^''^9 37* 

AiA (supposed the Aias of Stephanus de Urbibus, in Greece). The walls Which 
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fQrround.the city are in the third and fourth Cyclopean styles; but ^os^ of the Acr6«> 
poire are chiefly of the third, some parts of the most ancient being composed of unhe^Vti 
rocks of a larger size. The remains of a gate are left standing in the Acr€>poli8, of the 
usual form^ diminishing a little at top. The lintel has fallen down. The general 
thickness of the wall is ten feet. In Id minutes beyond this place are some fine traces 
and fragments, probably of a temple. Other fragments, also fine, of the Corinthian 
and Ionic orders, are visible amongst some pieces of marble ; one ornamented with a 
Meander, is a bas-relief of a dove supported by two dolphins [probably belon^g to a 
Temple of Venus. F.] Another specimen engraved has the labyrinth fret. — UodvoeWs 
Qreece^ ii. 86. 

AiDESsos (Greece). Ruins. — DodwelTs Greece^ it. 58. 

AiOAi (Greece) f often mentioned by Homer, and deserted as early as the time of 
Strabo, is seemingly a Palaio Castro on a hill, on the road from Kamares to the Khan 
of Sakra. — Dodwelts Greece, ii. 301. 

AiGALEos, Egalegs (Grccqc). One of the summits of Mount Parnes, now Kory*- 
dalla, is crowned with the remains of some ancient fort, near which is a large natural 
cavern, with some steps cut in the rock. Not far from Gagabilla are blocks, founda* 
tions^ rocks flattened and cut into steps, and ancient walls, probably the site of a small 
demos. Near the foot of the mountain are some well-preserved and n^ularly con- 
structed walls, and the extensive foundations, with the accumulated tiles and small 
atones prove it to have been the site of a considerable town, perhaps of Rorydallos, 
which, according to Strabo, was one of the DemoU'^Dodweirs Greece, i. 5IG. 
* AiSNAT (France). Temple, now a Church, columns, bas-reliefc, kc^'^MiUin, Voy^ 
age dans le Departement au Midi de la France, Par. 1807, i. 491* 

Aix. This was not a Roman station, though called Aquee Sexti®» Thus Millin, 
who says, that tesselated pavements have been found, and that the elegant arch 
probably decorated the interior of the Villa Urbana of Pompeius Campanus, or rather 
a tomb. Some remains are without lime or cement. Tlie base of an old tower pro- 
bably belonged to an sedicula, annexed to the villa, of which the ancient baths al^ 
made part. — Millin, Midi de la France, ii. 196, 238, pi. xamii.^^Id. Voyage en Sit- 
vote, Sgc. Svo. Paris, 18 16, pp. 36 — 41. Denon says, that the very bath of the Pro* 
consul Sextus still exists, there being nothing modern, but the cock.— Egypt, iiH^, 
JEng. Tr. 

AixoNE (now ^gi^ Kosmos, Greece). 1 Here are remains of a town and founda* 
tions of the cella of a temple, ne^r which is a mutilated bas-relief, representing the 
sacrifice of a goat, and some rites connected with the m3rthology of Bacchus, who pro- 
bably had a temple at this ^\we.-^Dodu>elPs Greece, \. 535. 

Akakesion (Greece, on the road from Sinano to Kasiterna). Some imperfect 
traces. — DodivelTs Greece, ii. 378. 

Akarkoud (Persia.) A foundation only, A collection of rubbish round the pile 
consists of loose sandy earth intermixed with fr^ments of burnt brick, potteir^ 
and a kind of hard clay partially vitrified. There are heaps in the vicinity. In these 
buildings are perforations to let in air, and keep them from damp. They are supposed 
to belong to the Aciad'of the book of Genesis. — Sir R. K. Porter^ ii. 277 seq. 

Akbash (near Sestos). There are said to be ruins. About three miles from hence 
are remains of a mole, of what age uncertain. — Clarke, iit. 86. 

Akraiphnion (Greece). There are remains of the City upon an eminence above 
the village of Karditza. A church almost entirely composed of ancient blocks find 

c 
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lafijri^ptiqnA i% ^f^ yo^bpiblj^-s^tejQC: tb^ Temple q( Bacdins* Tbe venaint of the citf 
vmlls. «bQW ^i9^t. tbi^ w^r^ of the* ^hird Cjocfepraik s^le. In the wall^ off the AoiopotU 
ar^ the r^ld^Q^.a ajga^Jd fate dMniaisbiiig slightly loiiORla ^hetop. It is wkboivt the 
Mfkt^h^jPqdw^Si Qree^ff, u. 55. ' 

^i^AiA. (^Gr^eceji^. Ren^aios, of ao aaeient City and other raios^ Relics^ of Cyelo^ 
peaa tpa^o^Ey apfM^aj in the lAo^era waW^r^lFalpole^s Turkey, ii. SSO. 

Ala^qms^PI (Q^ree^^/. Remaiaa jmA p^giicij^ized.'^jikiwelfs Cfreecey i. 9jf9> 
Ah-j^Af^, (%)mi(f halfway betwixt Biaeriia and Fort .Farina}. Inseriptieviv.^^** 

Alatrium (Italy). Remains of Cyclopean walls, and a gallery similar totliatof 
Tyrins. — DodweWs Greece, ii. 85^1.^ 

Albajn.q CUoiyJy The foUowiDgaoootuili is by Misa Knight (LaHunv^ so^b^jr^.) 
The Via Appia from Rome to this place goes through. Porto &in Sebaatiano, where is 
a fine.Triu.mph^l Anch* erected, in honour ofitbe first Dcuaus, and^on. the left are the 
tpmbs.of t^e Scipios, Servilii and Metelli. Passing* theoagh this gate are* also €0 be 
aeei>. th^ Circus, and Therniae of Caracalla ^someof them engraved in IMtontiaueon, &c.j 
AbtQut;foi«r niile«from PontQ San Giovanni,. to the lefib, ia the ruiaed'temple of Fbrtwia 
MjifljebriS) ei]qcted \f^ honoiir of Veturia, the motbev of Coriolanus, who headed the 
^{pba£s^. to tbi^ spot^ M^bere the Volscian* army waa encamped, and pressed her* son t0 
desist, from, his^ desAgna .i^inst hi&.nati?e country;. This temple was^a square building; 
with simple pjlfifters; composed, of biick, enough of which remaina to gi^^ an- idea- of 
th^gen^niij.edifiqes . [U is.a temple tnu^tt^^ veiy small, resembling a conduit of the 
middle age, and is e.qgraved in tbe work novk quoted, Miss^ Kmght*s iMtium^ p. 51.} 
ThQjFb^raC/m7/«apd Martian aqueduct are adjacent. Beyondthe seven mile stone the 
C^^dif^n aquedif fit, a. long line of lofty arehes, crosaes the road. Where that- turns off 
to tb^ l^ift for C49tel GioAdolfo are some. ancient tombs* In the vin^ard of tbe Vigna 
Maaz^]U«^re rii^iqs. of i^n aqueduct andean ancient tomb, supposed to beof Tuliia,* 
d^tngbtefiOf CioerPi; [Mngrmied^ Latium, p. 56.] Below CaateL Gand4rifo is a^ grotto 
VHith;ft$wrM>niph^, macb:T£;3em]blipg one deacribed in. VirgiPs first ^nerd, and pro- 
bably^.like thati a temple of tbe, Nymphs, though commonly ascribed to Venus; At 
a sniali distajice. from it is the EtnUsarith built during the si^^eof Veil for the emts^ 
sion of the superfluous waters of the lake, 307 years B. C. It is an arch of considerable 
height,J ft. ^di^fli^Qr? ^^napoaediof laiae: square stanca^ It forms the entrance of a 
dhanne^^, which iCopy^ys4he water by. which Castel Gandolfo stands, about goe^ ft. abore 
ti^e level .of the I^^ke^f ^ The grounds .of the Villa JBarberrni are full of the i^stfges Y>f 
antiquity. It is most prob^e. !tbrt» .in the later.iimes of the Repubftc> tbey were part 
of tbe^pQsseaaioQs of Clodiufi.and Pompey, which afterwards belonged to DaQikian, 
who had here a magnificent villa. The ruins of his Amphitheatre «tiU remain-kv the 
Ylineyardof thQ MOdk^ of St. Paul at Albano.. Tbe walk on the right in the Barb^ni 
gf<^.nd^ i^ CQQrtinued along a: terrace raised ioyer a gallery, which doubtless is jpart of 
that of Do.n\UUn«. d6$cribed{by .anoient authors, where his literary eourtiers used to^ 
dispute upon^ poi^t^al.aiMLiiistorical. subjectsi It retains^ some- of itS' ornaments, wtAeh^ 
are in the style of tb^exof^ .Temple of -Peace at Rome, built inche time of his fath€¥ 
Vespasi^Pt In some, plaeea .arc .fragments • of stucco and gilding; and it is eaay^to 
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* .EfMfaqB 4os«|i))^ it a? ^ ^ab^ftaD^ms |Uiiinfli> m^t than a soile long, tbm < catiy of* wbbM h a^-paved 
yeserroir formeiji.pf hug^ masses of Tiburtine..8V>P^- The tunnel diminiihes in height as it advances^ tet 
in ail places there is sufficient room for cleansing and repairs. — Italy, il. 265, ed. 3. 
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trace, by the vttstigesof a vrnU^biofa took illie s^me ditecthirt^a^ttepifl'liffh^giittery^ 
that its extent was not less than from Castel Gandolfo to Albano, which is th^dittMrce 
of a mile. Further on the walk passes by ruined wohev and othdr revMitasr df M^ti^iiily. 
The upper walk» nearest the lake, lead» aldng nn anotent \m\\ with d^y^ral ifdttlM^<ilar 
spaces^m vidiich are. niches of vdriotis format FrmgYnentt 6f dornices^ <?oIuin6i3^ ttnd 
other ornamente of grinite^aMiqiie marbles, and porphyry are icM^ered-M ^^g^biftrd 
in those apartments wbioh appear to^bave been part of the ptf ndrpai ff oM 6fth^ palace 
pf Domitian. Some square pieces of glaas, or rather of atttk|tie pa^te^ <9f difierent 
colours, are found conlinnally in these grounds^ anrd are fe^rrafftd of tfi^ finmb^i^Iess 
Mosaic paviementa which aawt bate been in this Villa.« ( hk anothf^ ptfrt df tt^d ^AMnd 
are walls and cbacnbers^ said to have been the habiteti^n of the EM^ror's P^aeTot^ft 
Guards. Albano derives its name from the ancient city of Alba*, d*sf^oyed by TuH^'s' 
Gtostilius. .Her« i» a smaU aatitpie rotunda, of ^lieprop6rtion> p¥dfe#bty 'i^ hail be- 
longing to some ancient bathe. It is now a Chufcb^ anci t)i« i^ircultar fitp6ffi[tre it fb^ 
roof ia covered with a cupola. The wall to the left of tb^' gafd^rt of «he Abbej^ of St. 
Paul is supposed to have been built in the time of Pompey. It is of tfee stohe cabled 
Traveriino ; and in one of ^be walks ar^ aeveral grottoes, '^hi^b ilfe (he remains of 
thecms and baths^^comikMiftieating^ with eadv ottber.* Thieri^ are sM^qM tfrtiS/ a: sai'cb*' 
phag.us, &c. In a vineyard are remains of tkne Amphitheatre df Bbfti>tiaii^, ^\s fiM 
row of arches being in tolerable preservati\>n^ Under the house are dfl^iiy cavds very^ 
ancient. The Maestre Picy a nunnery for the edueation of the poor, is built wfthirt 
the remains of Pompey's Villa^ and some^ of the walls' afe so thick-, that a person of 
moderate size could walk through the passages (fut in them wifhotit tbuhchin^ eithei' 
side. There are several caves [engraved, p. 67] fomierty* baths. Thbtigb' w6 ai^ 
informed that the urn containing the ashes of Pompey was brought iMo Itil^y by hi^ 
wife Cornelia, and deposited 10 a vault of his AlbaO' ViUa^we cannot dedtdb on the 
particular spot where it was deposited. Before the North' etltipadlde* 6f> tbe^ tbwti is a 
ri(ined monument of considerable height, which is traditionklty called- the tbitib^ of 
Pompey. This building consists of three stories^ and was originaltj^ encrusted with 
marble. Near the house of the Prince Corsini is an- ancient monument, usually 
denominated the tomb of the Horatii and Guriatii, with fiv^ pi^raiAids on a i<rquate 
base. Some suppose it* to- be the tomb of Pompey. [Tbfs^ is^absurd; for it i^ of 
much older fashion than his »ra. See Mncychpedia oj Antiquitf€&\ i. 68.] Very 
numerous remains of antiquity are seen? near Albano. In a vineyard, about a 
mile distant from the North gate, are vestiges- of walls which ^ppetrr tof have been built 
in the time of the Republio, or during the reign of the flt^t Gs^ar^. SiJE rooms with 
beautiful Mosaic pu^ements were discovered here some yeafs' ago. Monte L^avellij 
inhabited only by a hermit, is supposed to have been the ancieiit Ga'm^riria tak^h by 
Romulus. Paluzzolo, and perhaps the whole border ofsthe* Lake, is belie^d'to be the 
site of the ancient y^i^a LongOy founded by Ascanius. These are remfains either of the 
Temples, ot of Villas ereoted after the destroetion of the dty, A; U. C. 88.- Hfertj is 
also anianeient<building, said, to be the tomb of TuHus Hostiliu^^ 

■ * 'Swihbwrfie (ii. 616) describes AJba as having ruJns ofTortifications and an amphitheatre; the founda- 
tioBS'Of^ a temple and. other Rornhn baildinge. AUof this, but the' fortifications, is sul^eqtient to its 
£tru$can History. Eustace says of the Alban iMoaot, the awneat pavetneitt of the Via TriutilphaN^; which 
led to its summit, yet remains. The plain below is the tbfiatre of the last sik books*of the £neid ; wkat 
Mount Ida is in the Uiad. Of the Temple of Jupiter Latiaris only the foundations remain, the site being 
occupied by a Church and Convent. — Italy, ii. p. ?73 — ^275. 
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ALBA AUGUSTA.— ALEXANDRIA. 



Alba Augusta (now Aps in France). ' Inscriptions are found.*^ilfi/2tit, Midi de la 
t^a/ncet ii. 113. 

Alcantara (Spain). Bourgoanne^ (iii. 282) &c. say, that not fkr from the Venta 
of Alcantarilla, the Romans, in the reign of Trajan, built a bridge, which is still re- 
maining, in order to pass the marshes formed by the Guadalquivir. It has six arches, 
two in the middle of an extraordinary height, and equal to each other. One df the 
arches has been rebuilt by Charles Y. It was shut in at each end by a gate, over 
which were, two high towers. At one end is a small temple with an inscription to 
Nerva.. This bridge is said to have been formerly ornamented with magnificent co- 
lumns of green jasper, which, now decorate the great altar of the Cathedral at Seville. 
Gruter has inscriptions from tablets anciently fixed upon the bridge.-**ilfon//atfC. 
SuppL iv. A. 5. c. 3. 

Alba (Oreece, probably about four miles from Skotini). Here are several vestiges 
of walls, composed of large high stones^ situated at the foot of some rocky hills, which 
rise to the len, and upon which there appears to have been an Acropolis.— DodtDelFs 
Greece^ ii. 43^* 

Alebrc£ Reiorum (now Rie^i in France). Here are four magnificent columns, 
uncertain pf what kind of edifice; a rotunda^ of which the modern walls are isupported 
by eight circular columns, like the former, probably a round temple. [Rotundas in 
general distinguish Baths from Temples. FJ\ Millin supposes of Cybele ; Inscrip- 
tions, &c. — Millinj Midi dt la France, iii. 45 — 48. 

Alesia (novf MontAiucois in France.) Upon the summit of this mountain, which 
has a circular form, stood the ancient Alesia, the capital of the Mandubii, where Ver- 
cingetorix was besieged by Caesar. The foot of the mountain is watered by two 
rivers, the Ose and the Oserain. Alesia was then destroyed, but was rebuilt under 
the Emperors. Many Roman roads lead to it. Remains of sacrificial instruments, 

' querns, coins^ &c. have been found.— ilftV/tn ub. supr. i. 201 — 305* 

Alexandria (Egypt). Col. Light says (p. 4) its extent may still be traced even to 
the. ruin called Arab's Tower, I5 miles to the West of the present town. According 
to Deuon, (i. 26. 105 — 109, &c. English edit.) columns of granite occur perpetually 
in the walls and dwellings. The obelisk called Cleopatra*s Needle, and another 
thrown down by its side, indicate that both of them formerly decorated one of the 
entrances of the palace of the Ptolemies, the ruins of which are still to be seen at some 
distance. These obelisks were evidently brought from Memphis or Upper Egypt. 

' In the court of a Mosque^ formerly a church called St. Athanasius's, is a small octa- 
gonal temple,, once containing a sarcophagus [presumed to be that of Alexander, now 
in the British Museum] ornamented with hieroglyphics within and without, of black 
Egyptian marble, with white and yellow spots. Close to the Mosque are three up- 
right columns, the remains of a large and magnificent edifice. The Saracen's monu- 
ment, near Cleopatra*s Needle, has foundations belonging to a Greek and Roman fabric, 
and may, according to Strabo, shew the site of Ptolemy's palace by the sea side. 
Pocock thinks that some great pillars of red granite, and large ruins to the West of the 

^ long street, may have been the Gymnasium ; and where the pillars remain nearer the 
sea, the Forum. He is evidently mistaken, as Savary (i. 40) says, that he also is in 
supposing the obelisks ^ to be placed before a temple of Neptune. Browne says, 
(Africa, 3) that the only remain of the anciefnt city worthy notice is a Colonnade near 

' the gate leading to Kashed^ of ivhich, however, afew columnsalone remain; and of what 
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is called the Amphitheatre, on the rising ground bf the singular suburb, styled Ne- 
cropolis ^ or City of the Dead^ no vestige exists! The chief noticeables are, however^ 
the Catacombs and Pompejfs Pillar. The former consist of numerous subterranean 
apartments, which extend a long way. They were originally quarries, and were com- 
pleted but a little time after the building of the city. The ornament of the festoon is 
very clearly traced on a painting on the walls of the Catacombs (fValpoU^s Turkey^ 
'• 369 — ^377* Col. Light says (5) that Pompejfs Pillar is called by the Arabs and 
Syrians, '* Awmood Issaweer,^ i.e. the column of Severus ; but notwithstanding this 
tradition, it is plainly ascertained, from a discovery of the Inscription, to have been 
erected by Pompeius, a Prefect of Egypt, in honour of Dioclesian, and to have been 
surrounded by a colonnade. It is 92 ft. high, without reckoning the separate stones, 
by which it is raised from the ground 4 ft. Its circumference at the base is 27^ ft. 
I'he support of the column is an inverted obelisk, covered with hieroglyphics. JraU 
polcyuo. supr. Quarterly Review for 18 18, pp. 239, 240. Denon has given a view of 
Alexandria ; and there are modern Views of the Port and Esplanade in the superb 
•^ Description de TEgypte** by the French Government. E. M. vol. ii. pK 97, 98. 

Alexandria. (Troad^ now Eshi Hamhol Capessi in Walpole ; Chemali in Clarke.) 
Here are ruins of an ancient Aqueduct, and part of a Gymnasium, with baths of the 
age of Hadrian and the Antonines. The principal entrance is still a fine object, 
though deprived of most of the marbles with which it had been cased. (Walpole* s 
Turkey^ i. 135.) The first object, says Dr. Clarke, appearing on the approach towards 
the City 'of Chemali, is the Aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, formed of enormous masses 
of hewn stone. The walls of the city exhibit the same colossal style of masonry. 
Part of one of the gates yet remains on the Eastern side, which ruins have been mis-^ 
taken for those of a temple. This gate consists of two round towers, with square base- 
ments, supporting pedestals for statues^ Immediately after passing this entrance, and 
arrived within the district once occupied by the city, we observed the ruins of baths, 
with the reticulated work of the Romans upon the stucco of the walls. Marble Soroi 
lay about them of such prodigious size, that their fragments seemed like rocks among 
the Valani oaks now covering the soil. In all that exists of this devoted city, there is 
nothing so conspicuous as the edifice termed by mariners the Palace of Priam, from an 
erroneous notion, prevalent in the writings of early travellers, that Alexandria Troas 
was the Ilium of Homer. This building, may be seen from a considerable distance at 
sea. It has three noble arches in front, and behind these three are many others. Tlie 
stones are placed together without any cement. Large masses of sculptured marble, 
the remains of a cornice, appear above and on each side of the arches in front. The 
whole structure was once coated with marble or plates of metal, and holes of the metal 
fastenings , may yet be seen over all the work. Of the three front arches, the centre 
arch measured 48 ft. wide at the base, and each of the others 21 ft. The stones in this 
part of the work were 5 ft. 10 in. long) and 3 ft. 5 in. thick. Behind the centre arch 
there is a square court having four other arches, one on each side. A narrow flight of 
steps conducted to the centre arch in front, and upon each side of this there was a 
column of the prodigious diameter of 8 ft. The marks of their bases are still visible 
upon the two pedestals. These columns were not of entire blocks of stone. The back 
part of the building and the two sides were surrounded by walls, supported upon arches. 
Twelve of these arches, almost entire, remain on the Northern side. The front of the 
building faces the West. Behind this, upon the Eastern side, were three magnificent 
arched portals. The walls here on each side of the centre arch were supported upon 
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a .via|lt| containing six arches,. ^hich yet remain, entire^ Frpm* tlis^t description it; jp 
evident that a plan of tlie buiiding migtit he detiineated, exhibiting i^^ ofig^n^l fprip. 
No very accurate reprci^entatipn nas yet been given of any part of it. We w^e 
inclined to beh'eve (says Clarice) with Chevalier, that it vi^as intended fpr bs^tjbis^ia^ a 
grand termins^tion of the Aqi^educt of Herodes Atticus. The opinions of Pococke and 
Chandler, that it was a Gymna^siuin for the ins^truction pfyoutb,^ are thereby rather 
confirmed. Tlie Balnes of th^ Ancients, particuIai^Ly anaong the Romans, were often 
Colleges of science and martial exercises. On the South side of this buildipg, and 
very near to it, we found the remains of a circular edifice, reseipbliiiiig; those, structures 
at paiie, in Campania^ now. called temples, but properly bath;». Half of tbi9 edifice 
remained in an entire state^ It had a small corridor round the h^se of this (lome, with 
which it was' originally covered. Further oo towards the sea, to the S. W, we fpund 
the ruins of a small oblong temple, and afterwards observed another of conwierable 
size, whose foundations remain unbfoken. Thpn^ turning to.wards the We^t, we came 
to other foundations of a very large building, but could comprehend nothing of its 
former history. A|t present it consists only of a ^erie^ pf* vaults and spapipus subter-r 
ranean chanabers, one beneath another, serving as. shed^ for herd^ pf goat^ and their 
goatherd^. Again pursuing a S. W. course, we arrived at the immense the;atre of the 
city, still in a state of considerable perfection. The semicircular range of seats is 
vaulted at either extremity. The diameter taken from one side to the. other, where 
the vaults remain, measured 252 feet. Like almost every Grecian theatre it w.iis con- 
structed by making the slope of the hill itself subservient to the sweep qecessary for 
accommodating spectators. It commands a noble view of the sea, with the whole 
island of Tenedos, as the principal object, immediately in frput. Lower down. towards 
the port were Marble Soroi (cisterns or sarcophagi) and otjier antiquities of lesa im- 
portance. Few inscriptions have been discovered. Thjjs Clarke^ 'n\, 195- The pre- 
^med Gymnasium is engraved in the Ionian Antiquities, pi. lijii. and an (a^ccoqnt of 
that anq other remains at Alexandria Troas is given by Chandler, As, Min« 20.seq. 
• Algiers (Africa). Sepulchral inscriptions haye been found. — .Shawns Africa, 33. 
AuCANT (Spain). It is supposed, that the ancient I He um {h\xt which is more 
probably Elche) or the Alone of Ptolemy was situated in the environs of Alicant. 
Several fragments of inscriptions, ruins of coltimns, statues, &c. have been found to* 
wards La Cdla^ and the inscriptions discovered in the neighbourhood shpw that the 
city or colony existed before and in the tinne of the Emperors. Close to the port. of 
St. Paul are the ruins of a Roman edifice^; and some years' ago an oven was discovered, 
containing several coins of Augustus. — Bourgoanne^ iii, 133— 135. — Dillon, 366. 
/ Alitouri. a triangular bridge^ resembling that pfCroyland, and perbjjips^ upique 
in Greece. It is flat, and built over the confluence of two rivers. The lower part of 
the bridge is ancient, aud constructed with large blocks of stone vi^ith two pointed butr 
tresses, which are still left. The upper part is ni9dern. The plan is three angles 
meeting in one point. — Dodwelts Greece^ li. 357* 

Allegah (Africa). Large heaps. of ruins.— -5A(i2i;j 63. 

. Almeida (Egypt). Ruins of a small Temple which has served for a Greeiq chapel.. 
The hieroglyphicks are pretty well finished, but nearly covered with plaister by tW 
Greeks. There are other apartments of unburnt bricks, vyhich s^rvpd as a. Mnna^tery 
to the Monks. — Belzoni, 21 6. 

Alusta (Greece). Ruins of the Citadel (erected together with the fiortr^sof 
Vourzuf by Justinian, according to Procopius) are still see,n uppD precipices contiguous 
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to th6«eft- Thrfe Wifr t6wei^? ftMin; tf^5 a' sYote Wifl^ i^ft. hig!i arid n^ar- fi!. 
Aidfci^eiilrfei if. 2ffl; , 

Amaxitoi of SophdtleS^. Soiire fa'fge* Wockd of sTotiei iildi'catiAg, pefliapsi^ tKe tomb 

tM\d9i «h^r/b«t icfel€t/doj 6f Soph6cles (Bd.Tyr. v. 1411. p.l^j—tiodweU, i. I98. 

Amboli (India). A cave te^mplel.^^^()?h&. ITraw^. iii. 534; ,. 

AmbHaoia (now Aria, OreeceJ. The Cyclopean m^sbtiry of the citadel are the 
only rem^Ansr.'^Hughes', i. 4$d. - . 

Ambrusium f'^w^fc, between Montpelier and A^wme^^.. Remains of a Roman 
bridge, engraved bjr Mdifitfauteon. (SupJliL iv. 6. 5.^. 1.) It had five arches, of which 
tbi^ retiiairiefd vtt his- time. The piefs had[" fetfttfesse^ only oh the side where the 
cCirtent ran ; and th** fl6oi" of the brid]^e, instead! of being convex or flat, rose and fell 
^^A\f with^hfe 2fr<!;fiei. These laBt exceeded a semicircle.— iXiU . ^ . 

AMBftYdso^ Y^:^'^'^^ ™ Greece). Chaiidlef (Greece^ 24'f) mentions remiains of 
the cietebrati^d doable wall erected by* the Thebans. Mr. Dodwell (i. 198, 199) says, 
that ther^ ar^ fotindattons of the walls of the Acropolis, of regular masonry; a house 
buHt out of the rtiins ; the Church of St. El ia$, probably standing upon the site of a 
temple, ad it is almost entirely composed of ancient blocks of stone, f ra'gments'of archV- 
tecture, and some inscriptions. 

AMPbiKi-fitiA*, AMi^mCLEA, AMPHlKtAt'A* (rtoW Dd'di In Greece). Remains' of an 
Aieient- dity are employed in the constrlKilibn of thfe modern town. At Bernekobitza 
is a cborcttj about which ard several fragniieiits a\id* ajiclerit traces. There are also 
some sepnlchrtil' stbhtfs; containing ttlerely the ndtirfe of the deceased on a large slab of 
marble^ to sfhov^'rti^ psephishm of publi<ik decri^eZ-^Ddrfw^e//, ii^ 134, 135* Dr. 
dJlafke'satya,- upon a'hill'bej^ond the* tbWn of Dadi, wtiere'there now stands a small 
ehureb, are ancient walts^ like thos^ of Tytliorea, extending all round the hilL One 
df the mural turrets is yet standing. Out of the town is ah ancient military way, an 
antique fountain, atidan'earthJemtumulus. — ^Vil: 289-^2*91. 

AMPfliPOLis (formerly Acrd, Myricd; Eion] Crddeninct, now Estci Kdleh, alias Or- 
pkano-palteom Greece). The ruins consist prihcipally of walls more of Roman than 
Gr^k cortstrudtidrt, the mftteriaU* being round'stohes and tiles put together with cement; 
partbf an aqueduct'; traices of th^ Acfop6lis Upofi the hills to the East; and an ancient 
coverfed wdl within a small'cavern, steps leading down to it.-^C/ar/re, viii. 27. 

Amphissa (now Salona in Greece). The Castle occupies the site of the' Acropolis* 
and is seated on* ah abrupt rodki Ihe Acropolis' is a massi of ruiiis. Three distinct 
periods' ef at^hlt^ture'-afe eVideritl/ visible m the walls. These' are' 1. The second 
Cyclopean style, well united polygons *; 2. Tha^t of the Ibwerenaprre ; 3. The Venetian 
and mtodctiS Tfafk?Tih. In a celkr id'a'large J^Tosaick pavement,'^ of which there are 
v^l^r' few^ exatlipltt iri Of fe^te: Thete is one at Orchomenos in Boeotia, and ?ome small 
remteins'at-AthWs ktid-liel63, but this'is erifife. Ah ancient sepulchral cliamber, cut 
in a*rockahcJ^f6hhedlfk6'a bell,' retetabl^s' others in Greece ancf'^Ifaly. ITiere are 
atKciekit ' tracsis and Walfe, pefrhaps the' relttains of other sepulchres. Amphissa * is the 
lai^W dty of the Hesperian or Ozolaian Locris.— Doifw^e//, i. 148, 14!). 

• • Ampuis (France)* A milHary column\-^7l/i7//», Midi de la Frahcey ii. 61, 62. 

Amtclai {now . Sclavo-ChoriOf about two' hours from Misifhrd). Her*e is an'accu- 
m&latibn of stones,' brbkeh'inscriptidns,' imperfect traces and foundations.' There are 
remains of a large temple^ perhaps that of Apollo, composed of square slabs of variegated 
marble, near which are somfe im^ffecf b'a^-reliefs in a rude 'stylel ' The ruins of a 
eaatle,' called the' Acifepblis, Mr* Do^divSH* did not visit, an J cannof say' whether these 
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are ancient Not far from its base, he was informed^ there was the entrance bf« 
subterraneous passage, of artificial fabrication, and penetrating through .the whole of 
the mountain. — Dodwell, ii. 41 3. — Le Roy, Raines de Chrec€,p. 33. 

Anagyrus. ' Terrace walls, perhaps the site of the temple of Cybel^, inscriptiopt 
in a church wall, sepulchral marbles. — Chandl. Greece, 11 7. 

Anaphlystos (drreece). Supposed Port Anahysi and Anaphysi. Ruins near the 
sea ; 34 minutes from Anahysi are traces of antiquity .-r-Ddi/fi;e/4 i. 547* 

Anapus. See Syracuse. 

Anchesmos (near Athens). In St George's Church is an inscription. A short 
distance from the summit of Anchesmos, on the side facing Athens, is a small plat- 
form, and a church built against the rock, which has been flattened, and in the front 
are some holes which appear to have been made for the reception of beams. It is pro* 
bably the jsite of an ancient structure. The Ionic Aqueduct of Antoninus Pius, men- 
tioned by Stuart (iii. c. 4) is destroyed. On the South side of the hill imperfect traces 
and a pavement consisting of small tesserae of white marble indicate the site of ancient 
edifices. On the N. W. is an insular rock, the summit of which had been cot jand 
flattened. It has an illegible inscription in large letters sculped on its surface,—' 

J5orfire//, i. 515,51s. , ' 

Ancona (Italy). Here is a fine arch at the extremity of the mole, and entrance of 

the port, built by Trajan. It is a gate with a narrow high round arch, with two Or 
rinthian columns close to the wall on each side ; above the arch an inscription.— -Engr. 
&c. in Montfauc. iv, p. 2. b. 4. c. 14. Eustace says, that this fine triumphal arch is 
still entire, though stripped of its metal ornaments. The order is Corinthian, as before 
observed, and the materials Parian marble. Though not the roost massive, it is consi- 
dered to be the best specimen of similar fabricks. It was ornamented with statues, 
busts, and probably inferior decorations of bronze. It has only one gateway, orna- 
mented with four half columns on each front, one on each side of the gateway, and one 
at each angle. The marble, particularly in the front towards the sea, retains its white 
graining. The capitals oTthe pillars have suffered much,and lost the prominent parts of 
the Acanthus. However, in the whole, this arch may be considered as in high preserva- 
tion. The greatest part of the mole still remains, a solid compact wall, formed of huge 
stones, boun4 together by iron, and rising to a considerable height above the level of 
the sea.— //a/y, i. 294. 

Andamesi (a village near Sunium). Ancient foundations. — Dodwell, u 547. 

Andania {now Helliniko Castro^ in Greece). Part of the walls remain, cresting 
the summit of a circular hill. — DodweU, ii. 369. 

Andera (Greece). This is a narrow pass, where are the remains of a strong wall 
running out about seventy paces from the foot of a steep hill to the margin of the s^. 
The wall is composed of rough blocks, some of which are ten feet in length. . This 
was probably the boundary between JBoeotia and Locris Opuotia.-^IXMftre//, ii. 58. 

Angora. Remains of an amphitheatre, and magnificent curia, erected in the time 
of Augustus. The architecture is Corinthian, and parts of the inscriptions, compli- 
mentary to that Emperor, are well preserved. On two of the cityrgates are fragments 
of Greek inscriptions.— Brou?ne'* Travels, 414* 

Aniani (river near the base of Parnassus). Traces of ancient edifices* — Dodwell^ 

ii. 152. 
Aknoonah (Africa). Large heaps of ruins. — Shaw, 6$. 

Ant/eopolis. In the superb *^ description de PEgypte,** is a Monolith and other 
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details ^ Aiitftdpelw, now Quaon el KehyrcJij in Egypt. (See vol. iv. pK 38). De- 
non gives it a different modern name in the following account : 

The rtins consist of the portico of a temple, belonging, says Diodorus Siculas^ to 
the temj^le of Aht^ns, a quay and small peripteral temple. The portico, much de-^ 
faced, consists of eighteen columns, with capitals, in imitation of the head of the palm. 
Not far off is a Monolithic Chapel^ intended to be placed in the Adttum. South-west 
of Antaftopolis, now called Gawel-Sharkie, is a vast quarry, upon the pillars of which 
is an Egyptian inscription in cursive characters, similar to those of the rolls of papyrus. 
To the North of these quarries are the sepulchral grottoes of the town ; in which the' 
Egyptians have ttnitated arches. A central gate leads into a hall, oh both sides of 
which are niches, whe^ are some images of death. {DenoUf ii. ccxxv. Fr. edit. Lohd. 
iii. 94. EngL edit.) Savary ,(i. 560) says, that the portico consists of huge columns. 

Anticvra (Gfeece) probably Aspro^Speti, where are a few ruins. — Dodwell, i. 199. 

AktiooneA (probably Klissura in Greece)^ where, near the foundation of the first 
entrance of the castle, are several layers of Greek masonry. — Hughes^ i. 273. 

ANT£auBHA (Spain). From an inscription, saying, that L. Polstumius Statulius con- 
secrated an altar to a chalybeate spring near here, it appears, that it was known to the 
ancients. — Peyron. — Bourgoanne. 

Antinoe, near Shekbadey and built upon the ruins of Besa (Denon^ iii. 97) now Shah- 
abade (Belzoni, 29) in Egypt. This is a complete model of a Roman city {see Mont- 
faucon^ Suppl. v. iii. h. 6. c. 4.) and the splendid " Description de l*Egypte'' supplies 
full plans and details ; for Denon, Belzoni, and others, skip a great deal. The plan of 
the city is an oblong square on three sides ; the fourth, from the nature of the ground, 
being part of a oii^le ; in short it is the quadrant of an oval, the narrow end truncated. 
Id the above ground-work, at vol. iv. plate 53, is the ^^Plan Topographique des Ruines^ 
et de Venceinte de la Ville^* from which it appears, that the wall is of brick, and that 
there were four streets answering to the points of the compass, besides the following 
remains: 1. A great street, bordered with Greek Dorick columns ; 2. Another prin- 
cipal street, similar; 3. A grand sandy road, by which the rain water escaped; 4. A 
great cross street ; 5. A triumphal arch, flanked by columns of granite, standing at the 
end of a cross street ; 6. A portico of the Corinthian order, between the gate and an 
amphitheatre, so that the middle of it faced the end of the street ; on the other side of 
the portico lonick columns ; 7. A hippodrome or circus, staple-shaped with high 
banks; 8. Triumphal columns ; 9. Baths; 10. Hilk)6kd with ruins of columns, frag- 
ments of Roman pottery, &e. Ruins of bdtise^^ edlumns, trunks of statues, tombs, 
pilasters, &c. appear; In plate £;4 is a general view of the environs and rains, taken 
from the South-west. The general view of the town is that of a forest of columns, 
running along the sides of two valltes ; in the middle hillocks. The hippodrome makes 
a conspicuous figure in this view, and we meet besides, with a ruined villa. In plate 

55 is the portico of the theatre. It has Corinthian columns and pilasters. In plate 

56 are plans, elevations, &c. The portico had a pediment, four Corinthian columns, 
a wide central doorway, and two smaller, with windows above, supported only by an 
architrave. Fh)m plate 57 it appears, that the triumphal arch had a window above 
the main doorway and two others, like that of Hadrian at Athens. The top of the 
arch was a pediment. Plate 58 merely consists of plans, elevations, &c. In plate 59 
h the column' of Alexander Severus. It has a Composite capital, plain shaft, near the 
bottom an ornament of leaves all round it, and an octangular base above the pedestal. 
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Plate 6l has divefs porticoes, pediments, and four columns, some Corinthiao, other* 
lonick. 

Amtipatria (probably situate at Amaout Belgrade). Near the citadel are some 
massive buildings of the ancient Greeks, which formed the substructions of the cita- 
del, and extend to some distance in the adjoining walls. It is a rough species of /so- 
domon, and.ihe blocks employed are of immense size. — Hughes, ii. 259. 

Antipolis (now Antibes in France). Two towers, with inscriptions on them; some 
steps of a theatre, reservoir of water, inscriptions, &c. — MUUn, Midi de la France, 
ii. 510— 513. 

Antium (now Nettuno in Italy). Of the Temple of Fortune, alluded to by Horace, 
and of the structures raised by Nero, nothing now remains but subterraneous arches 
and vast foundations. — Eustace, ii. 277. 

Anxur (Italxf). Two vast squares, consisting each of n number of arches, and 
forming probably the substniction- of the Temple of Jupiter and that of Apoilo. — 
Eustace, ii. 304. 

AosTA (Piedmont). Remainsof aBne arch, thestonesof enormous thickness, erected 
after it became a Roman Colony. All its ancient monuments are ruins. There are 
fragments of an amphitheatre, and the excavations are very numerous. — Millin, For- 
age en Savoie, ^c. 8vo. Paris, 1816, ii. 15, 16. 

AphrodySias (now called Geyra). Sarcophagi, with has reliefs, &c. not sufficiently 
explored. (Clarke, iii. 197). Chandler (Asia Minor, 315) mentions ruins and in- 
scriptions, some published by Chishull ; others in a MS. in the British Museum. 

Aphrodisium, probably Faradeete in Africa, where are ruins of a small port, and 
a large mausoleum, with inscriptions near the Menerah. — Shaw, 91, 93. 

Aphroditopolis (Egypt). Probably at the village of Asfun, two leagues and a 
half from Esneb. — Denon, lii. S9. 



Ai'OLUNOPOLis Magma (Egypt). The *' Grande Description de lEgypte" has the 
following superb plates of this grand and perfect temple, situate (as affirmed, but not 
without opposition) at Edfou. Plate 48, vol. i. is the general view, as in Denon, co- 
pied in the wood -cut. Plate 49 gives the grand entrance, very rich in hieroglyphicks. 
The archetype of the mitre, with the cleft in front, appears in more than one of the 
figures, A warrior also carries a weapon with a blade in the form of a wing. Plate 
50 is a plan and general section of the great temple, and details of its interior ; vir. 
1. Entry ; S. Flanking towers ; 5. A court ; 4. A portico of columns ; 5. A peristyle ; 
6. Apartments. Plate 51 consists of details. Among these appears a lituus, issuing 
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from behind a xnitre. There also is the frequent figure of a man cutting off with a 
wing-bladed axe, the heads of several kneeling figures, in a close group, held up by the 
hair in his other hand, all at one blow. Plate 52 shows the stair-cases, the steps very 
low and long: windows: horizontal platforms; and a door, no^ narrowing upwards. 
Plate 53 shows the elevation of the portico of the great temple. It consists of six co- 
lumns with dwarf walls between. Plate 54, on the same subject, shows that the 
Egyptian capitals were elongated, in order to shorten the length of the shaft, which 
length they did not think to be an ornament These columns do not look so massy as 
those published in Denon and smaller works. Here appears another right angled 
door. Plate 55 is a view of the interior of the portico of the great temple. This plate 
conveys an admirable idea of the massihess of Egyptian architecture. Among the has 
reliefs is a curious series of sitting figures, all in the same attitude and looking one way 
at a figure standing. Plate 56, consisting of details of the architecture of the great 
temple, shows numerous figures in the same costume and attitudes. From this £^nd 
the preceding plate, it appears, that there was a kind of what we should call military 
exercise, in the forms of Egyptian devotion or titate-ceremonies. Plate 57 gives bas- 
reliefs and sculptures. Here are two ovals and hieroglyphs, which, as such, may be 
deciphered. Plate 58 shows plainly that the hieroglyphicks were of a religious cha- 
racter. Apis appears in a bark, and we see the prototype of the Roman oar-rudder. 
In plate 59, consisting of bas-reliefs and details of the great temple, are hieroglyphs 
witfiin an horizontal oval^ and the zig-zag moulding. Plate 60, comprising architec- 
tural details and capitals of the portico, has hieroglyphicks, symbolick head-dresses, 
several ovals, and repetitions of the same figures, riate 6i is the interior of the Court. 
It is an area surrounded with a piazza or colonnade, like an exchange. The pillars do 
not look so massy as in Denon. Plate 62 is the plan, &c. of the Little Temple. The 
ugly squatting figure of Typhon appears on the tops of the columns. According to. 
Denon, the temple was dedicated to him, as the whole frieze and all the paintings 
within appear to be descriptive of Isis defending herself against the attacks of this mon- 
ster. Plate 63 consists of friezes and other sculptures of the Little Temple. Here we 
have women nursing children, all in the same attitude, and a most curious figure of a 
pig, with long human arms, walking erect. One figure has the Phallus, derived, no 
doubt, from the Lingams of India, and introduced, says Mr. Dodwell (Greece^ i. 554, 
.from Herodotus) by Melampus into Greece, but far more rare there than in Italy*. 
Other novelties appear in these sculptures, which seem to bear much relation to Isis 
and Horus, and the presentation of the child to Osiris. Plate 64 gives the sculpture 
of the frieze under the North gallery at the Little Temple. The figures have bows of 
Grecian construction, and swords formed like our carving'-knives, for the subject is 
military. There also appear the hieroglyphs of Champollion*s Alphabet. Plate 65 
is a Perspective View of the Little Temple. It is oblong, with a portico all round and 
interior cella. 

Apollinopolis has the singular good fortune of being entire and uninjured by time. 
(See Mr. Upham*s Rameses, iii. 312, where is a good account of it.) Denon has the 
• following aaditions. The gates are not entirely m the centre of the walls. A single 
column, with its capital rising from the ruins to the height of forty feet above the 
porticoes, and the angle of a wall, one hundred feet round, snow that there was formerly 
a court in front of the temple. Two cones bulge out from the door-case, against which, 

* The worship of the Phallus in £gypt« and of Mytilla in Babylon, as mentioned by Herodotus, seems to 
correspond with the Ling and Yoni Pooja, and proves that, at an early period, the mystick operations of nature 
excited the attention and reverence of mankind.— rraTuac/ioni of the Literary Society of Bombay, iii. 876. 
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doubtless, leaned the head» of two statues in the forim of Caryatides^ (ii« 108, 178. iii. 
195- pl* xxvi. xxviii. English edit.) Pococke's and Savary's aQcoonts gi)ire no infor- 
mation. 

Apollinopolis Parva (now Cous.) The Orande Descripiion gives details, and 
the Monolithe. (FoL iv. A. pi. i.) Denon says, the top of a gate is the only remaio 
left. In the fields is the fragment of a Tabernacle, or Monolithic Teniple^ which, 
after having been broken, has served for a drinking trough to a cistern. One of its 
windows, still remaining entire, has a hier(^lyphick inscription, admirably executed, 
and in a state of perfect preservation. Cous is built upon. this Apollinopolis; and in 
the village of Elmeciech, distant half a league from Cairo, are several edifices of 
Egyptian free-stone, on which are many hieroglyphicks ; half a le^^e further is the 
base of a temple. — ii. 236, 7, 8. 297, 8, 9. pi. iv. f. 2. lix. f. 2, EngUshedit. 

ApoLLONiA (now Pollina, Greece). A single Dorick column, nearly two miles up 
the Verussa, oblong blocks, neatly worked, found by digging for sulphur, supposed to 
have belonged to an oracular Nympha^um. (See Dion. Cass. xii. 45* Strabo, vn. 
Van Dale de Oraculis, &c.) — Hushes. 

Appian Way. This celebrated road was composed of three strata. The lower of 
rough stones or flint, cemented together, formed a foundation or statumen. The mid- 
die stratum, or rudera, was of gravel ; the upper of well--jointed stones of irregular 
forms. Along the sides of these roads, temples, aedicula, triumphal arches, villas, 
groves, gardens, were thrown together in the most picturesque irregularity ; porticoes 
afforded shade, and inns, shelter, refreshment or repose to the traveller, who beheld, as 
he approached, the increasing capital thus stretched out in beautiful and endless suburbs. 
— Pompeiana^ P- 73- 

Apt (France). Inscriptions — Fragments of a tesselated pavement — ^Remains of an 
Aqueduct — Vaults, niches, &c. — Milling Midi de la France^ iii. 89 — 91. 

AauiLARiA (now Lowna^reah^ two leagues from Seedy Don in Africa). Here are 
the Quarries of Strabo. Small shafts or openings are carried up quite through the 
surface above for the admission of fresh air, whilst large pillars, the fj^coxpivetg Kiov€$, 
as Pollux names them, with their respective arches, are still left standing at their 
proper distances below, to support the roof. These are the Quarries from whence not 
only Carthage and Utica, but other cities received their materials. Moreover, as this 
mountain is shaded all over with trees ; as the arches here described are open to the sea, 
having a large cliff on each side, with the Island Agimurus placed over against them ; 
as there are likewise fountains perpetually draining from the rocks, and seats very con* 
venient for the weary labourer to rest upon ; there is little doubt but this is the ^^ Est 
in secessu longo, &c.'* of Virgil, JEn. i. I63. — Shaw^ 90. 

Arapus. An Isle on the Phoenician coast. It is the Arvad of Scripture. The 
uncovered temple of Hercules is supposed by Maundrell to be still remaining. 

Araminium (now Rimini). Without the town, towards Pesaro, is a triumphal 
arch, the front of which is decorated with two beautiful Corinthian columns, and two 
busts. Behind the Capuchin convent are some ruins of an amphitheatre. There is, 
too, a bridge, either, as appears by an inscription, built or repaired by Tiberius, or 
Augustus ana Tiberius. It is 200 feet long, 15 broad, and consists of five arches. — 
Kejfsler. Here, says Eustace, is a magnificent bridge in the best style of Roman 
architecture. It has niches for statues between the arches, and a regular cornice sur- 
mounting both arches and niches. Its solidity and beauty, as well as the date of its 
erection, have led many connoisseurs to conclude that it is the work of Vitruvius. 
The gate on the opposite side, under which the traveller passes on his way to Pesaro, 
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is ih/e triumphal arch before mentioned. It is ereeted in honour of Augustus, of the 
beat materials and noblest form $ but the Corinthian order has^ in some respects^ pe-* 
cutiarities. A Gothic battlement has been absurdly fixed upon this bridge, (i. 38o.) 
Some accounts add to these the Sugg€»tum^ from which Caesar is said to have ha- 
rangued his army after passing the Rubicon, and some inscriptions. 

Abausio (Orange). The Triumphal Arch is a parallelogram, pierced with three 
arches, the middle for carriages higher than the others. On each side of the arches 
are Corinthian columns fluted ; those of the middle, which flank the great arch, sup- 
port a triangular pediment, above which is aa attic crowned by a fine cornice. It is 
uncertain for whom it is erected. Millin leaves it unsettled. The pretended Circus, 
a Theatre on the slope of a hill, and the wall which cut the semicircle, still remain. 
It is decorated with ranges of arcades, and an attick. In the middle is a large gate for 
the entry of actors and persons engaged in the service of the theatre. Part of it is 
converted into a prison. Orange has, besides, an Amphitheatre, Thermae, an Aqueduct 
(of which there are some arcades). Sarcophagi, Inscriptions, and once a tesselated 
pavement. (Millin^ Midi de la France, ii. 134 — 1,50. pi. 29. f. 5^ 6.) Every a§crip* 
tion of the triumphal arch is justly controverted, and all the Engravings- faulty , except 
that (according to Governor Pownall) in his Provincia Romana. In p. 25, he says, 
that every shield on the bas-reliefs has a distinctive mark, and is engraved according 
to the customs of the Gauls and Germans. Montfaucon (iii. p. 1. b. 2. c. 5) observes, 
that the theatre is remarkable for the number of its vomitoria^ there being no less than 
three hundred, or thereabouts. 

Arbaal (Africa). Extensive ruins. — Shaw, 24* 

Arbelia, near which Alexander fought with Darius, now Evrill.---t/acXr«on*6* Journey 
from India, 127. 

Archemorus (Fountain in Greece,, near the tomb of Opheltes). It is at present a 
mere heap of stones. — Clarke, vi. 524* 

Arcueil (France). Remains of Roman buildings, consisting of alternate layers of 
brick and stone. Caylus (Rec. ii. pi. 9I): has engraved the ruins of the ancient aqne- 
duct— Millin, Midi de la France, i. 13. 

Ardea (Italy). Vestiges of the temple of Juno Regina.-^I.a/neiit, g6. 

Arehena (Spain). The baths were used by the Romans, and repaired by C. 
Cornel. Capito and L. Heius Labeo. — Z>i//o», 357. 

Arelate (now Aries). Here is the only Egyptian obelisk which is known in 
France. It is uncertain whether the erection of it is to be ascribed to. Constantine the 
Great, or Constantius, who celebrated games at Aries. It is 47 ft. high; diameter at 
the base, 5 ft. 3 in. ; height with the pedestal, 61 ft. It rests upon four lions, and is 
of two pieces, because it was broken in its fall. The other monuments of Aries are«^ 
1. Sarcophagi ; 2. Site of an ancient Theatre;. 3. Torso of Mithras, images of whose 
worship belong in general to the third century ; 4* A column, called the Constantine 
column; 5. The Tow Roland, or Le Dominante, of which the fa9ade is formed of 
three arches, placed one above the other. It belonged to the ancient theatre, and is a 
portion of the portico which was placed behind the Scena ; 6. Trunks and pieces of 
columns, whose shafts ornamented de rosaces, and capitals overloaded with ornaments, 
announce the age of Constantine; 7. Two columns, marking the site of the theatre ; 
8. Some arcades, fragments of statues, &c. belonging to the same ; 9. The arena of the 
Amphitheatre, of an oval form, and some ranges of porticoes ; 10. Presumed site of 
the Foruoa^ now the place St. Lucian; IK Two granite columns, a portion of the 
frieze, presumed of the temple of Minerva, or Bacchus, or the Capitol ; 12. Some old 
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walls, remains of the palace of the Emperors. Great tubes of bricks are placed in the 
thickness of the walls, perhaps, Millin says, for the descent of rain water, but probably 
for the flues of a Hyjpocaust. 13. Fragments, columns, sarcophagi, inscriptions, &c. 
in great number. — millin^ Midi de la France^ iii. 354 — 621. pi. \xvf. to Ixv. The 
Amphitheatre and a Milliary column are engraved in Montfaucan^ Suppl. iv. b. v. c. 9. 

Ar£THUSa. Near the fountain are discovered two fragments of reticulated Roman 
work, once, perhaps, part of the palace of Verres. — (Denon^s Sicily^ p. 3 11.) In 
Wilkins's Magna Graecia is a view of the fountain. 

Arezium (now Arezzo). Miss Starke says, (ii. 1 79) that there are remains of an 
amphitheatre; Eustace says, (ii. 326) supposed substructions of an amphitheatre and 
Etruscan city. 

Argos. The modern Argos stands exactly on the site of the ancient city. The 
Theatre, of magnificent proportions, and considerably entire, yet remains, cut \w the 
rock at the Eastern extremity of the Hill of the Acropolis. There are traces on the 
walls of Cyclopean masonry, in the Polygon style, the same, Mr. Dodwell thinks, as 
are alluded to by Euripides. Argos had two citadels, viz. of Phoroneus and Larissa, 
perhaps the only seats of habitation in ancient times. On the Phoronean Hill are 
subterranean passages, vaulted like the Gallery of Tiryns. The Monastery at Liarissa 
was probably the site of a temple of Apollo ; Deviadiotes^ according to Clarke and 
Dodwell ; and it has a cavern suited to oracular delivery, of which hereafter. On the 
summit of the Acropolis of Larissa, is an inner inclosure or curtain, but not of Cyclo- 
pean masonry. (GelVs Argolis^ 63 seq. DodwelFs Greece, ii. 21 8.) Dr. Clarke 
says, that there are fragments of the Terra Cotta Temple within the Hieron of Ceres 
Mysios. The Theatre upon the S. E. side of the Hill of the Acropolis is, he says, a 
very remarkable structure. It is, as usual, a natural excavation of the rock ; but the 
differences from every other theatre which Dr. Clarke saw in Greece, consists in its 
having two wings with seats, one on either side of the cavea, so that it might be de- 
scribed as a triple Coilon, or three theatres in one ; probably for minor representations. 
Opposite to this theatre are the remains of a very large edifice, built entirely of tiles, 
probably a part of the Castellum, (;^copiov) called Criterion, once a Court of Justice. 
The Hieron of Venus, above the theatre, is occupied by a Greek Chapel, which con- 
tains the remains of columns whose capitals are of the most ancient Corinthian order, 
unknown in our country, scarcely a model of it having been ever seen in England, 
although it far exceeds in beauty and simplicity the gaudy and crowded foliage of the 
later Corinthian. The temples of Venus were generally of the Corinthian order, 
the oracular shrine of which is laid open for inspection. In its original state it had 
been a temple, the further part from the entrance where the altar was being an 
^cavation of the rock, and the front and roof constructed with baked tiles. The altar 
yet remains, and part of the fictile superstructure, but the most remarkable part of the 
whole is a secret subterraneous passage, terminating behind the altar, its entrance being 
at a considerable distance towards the right of a person facing the altar, and so cun- 
ningly contrived as to have a small aperture also concealed, and level with the surface 
of the rock. This was barely large enough to admit the entrance of a single person, 
who, having descended into the narrow passage, might creep along until he arrived 
immediately behind the centre of the altar, where being hid by some colossal statue or 
other screen^ the sound of his voice would produce a most imposing effect among the 
humble votaries prostrate beneath, who were listening in silence upon the floor of the 
sanctuary. There are also remains of an aqueduct, and appearances of subterraneous 
passages. A large Church at the Southern extremity of the town, contains fragments 
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of Ionic colQmnS) and inscriptions ; and five miles from Argos are supposed ruins of 
the Herctum^ a temple once common to the two cities of Mycenae and Argos. It was ' 
built of baked bricks^ and originally lined with marble. (Clarke, vi. 47 1 seg.J Mr. 
DodweU says, In front of the theatre is a large Roman wall of brick, at present 
named ^aXaio rcicicie, and in the house of a Turk are remains of a rude tesselated pave- 
ment^ of black and white colours. Other such pavements have also been found. Apol- 
lodorus, Pausanius, &c. mention the subterraneous edifice of Acrisius and the brazen 
Thalamos, in which his daughter Danae was confined. Two blocks of a mass of well 
joined polygons, near the theatre, are covered with an illegible inscription, and a bas- 
relief of two sitting female figures posterior to the date of the wall. At Larissa is a very 
ancient inscription. Fifty minutes from Argos is a cave in the rock, which contains 
subterraneous vaults, a Church, and clear spring. The cave (ErasinosJ was probably 
a Paneion or Nymphaion. In a Tumulus in front were found small columns of grey 
granite, (^ii. 225*) On the Nemean side of Argos are hillocks, in which bas-reliefs are 
found. (Archceol. Libr. i. 30.) Sir William Gell gives a good view of Argos in his 
Argolis. 

Argyrip^b. Arpi. Faint traces of. walls a few miles from Foggia.— -^Stcini. i. 148. 

Argyronian Cape. Capital of an Ionic column, 2^ ft. diameter, part of a temple. 

— C/arAe, ii. 441. 

Aricia (Italy f now La Riccia). Here are some arches, and a circular edifice, 
once^ perhaps, a temple, and a few scattered substructures. The old town, seated in 
the valley, and the immense foundations of the Via Appia, made of blocks of stone, 
rise from the old town up the side of the hill, in general about twenty-five feet broad, 
and sometimes sixty feet in elevation. This ascent was the Clivus Ferbii of Virgil, 
^n. vii. — Eustace. 

Armaira (Persia.) Remains of embattled defences. Some of the Towers are of 
prodigious magnitude, and exhibit the finest specimens of the ancient high-finished 
Armenian masonry, being composed of white and reddish stones, joined in alternate 
lines with the nicest art. — Sir R. K. Porter, ii. 64 1. 

Arpaia (Italy, not the ancient Caudium). A place beyond a defile on the Via 
Appia is erroneously called the Furcce Caudinas. Two Roman bridges cross two 
rivers on the road to Beneventum. — Etistace, iii. 75, 

Arpenate {the Villa of Cicero.) A monastery is built upon the ruins, and nu- 
merous fiagments of ancient buildings have been employed in the construction of the 
church. It lies about three miles from Soza. — Swinb. ii. 527. 

Arsenaria (now A%ea in Africa). The whole city was formerly built upon cis- 
terns for water. Fragments of columns ; a Mosaic pavement ; a Hypogsum without 
i^iches or columbaria, but with inscriptions of the names of Regulus, Saturninus, and 
Sandus, are mentioned by Shaw, 14. 

Arsinoe (Egypt, now Medinet el Faioum, which is built out of its ruins). It had 
been a very large city, but nothing of it remajns except high mounts, of all sorts of 
rubbish. The chief materials appear to have been burnt bricks. There were many 
stone edifices, and a great quantity of wrought granite. In the upper town of Medinel, 
Belzoni observed several fragments of granite columns, and other pieces of sculpture of 
most magnificent taste. It is certainly strange that granite columns are only to be 
seen at this place, and none near the pyramids, but six miles distant. Among the ruins 
of Arsinoe he also saw various fragments of statues of granite, well executed, but much 
mutilated, and he thinks that they were destroyed by violence and fire. Among the 
rubbish there are pieces of stone and glass, which have evidently been nearly melted 
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by fire* In the centre of these ruins is an ancient reservoir. He made an excavatfon, 
and found it to be as deep as the bottom of the Bakr Yousef> and which was, no 
doubt, filled at the time of the inundation for the accommodation of the town. There 
are others similar in these ruins, which proves that this was the only mode that they 
had of keeping wat^r near them, as the river is at some distance from the town. 
Among these mounts he also saw several specimens of glass of Grecian manufacture, 
and Egyptian workmanship. [I suppose the Greco-Egyptian, in and after the reign 
of Hadrian, F.] Belzoni was of opinion that this town was one of the first in Egypt 
fBelsioni^ 390-— 391*) Savary (490) mentions an Obelisk as remaining here. 

Artaxata (Ardashir in Persia). Fragments of bricks, tiles, ridgy lines marking 
the walls and towers ; ruins of an extensive fortress in the form of a wide conical bill» 
standing at present to the height of 100 feet. In the East quarter of its summit a yet 
higher mass shoots up in a circular shape, evidently bearing traces of walls. Its present 
extent is 90 paces, which probably was its original diameter. It slopes gradually down 
Eastward to a level, that has formerly been inclosed by a line of strong walls and towers. 
To the West the whole commands a considerable area, and is bounded by a strong 
ditch, which crosses it from the town to the South. The North of this citadel has 
been equally well defended by walls, towers, and ditch, which run straight East and 
West, while the city at large appears to have been protected by a double wall, towers, 
and also ditches. To the East and West the most unbroken masses may be found, and 
detached pieces of wall only mark the West. The length of this outward rampart did 
not extend in any direction beyond a mile and a half, the towers indeed standing so 
close together as to be hardly 20 feet a])art, and the remains of all are found to be con- 
structed of large squares of sun-dried clay. This city was founded by Artaxes or Ar- 
tases about 95 years before the first Christian sera. The walls of sun-bumt bricks at^s 
prodigiously tnick.-«-5ir R. K. Porter, i. 204 ; ii. 619. 

AsANPEB, Vaixum of. On the last stage from Kertcby to Caffa (says Dr. Clarke) 
we passed the third, that is to say, the outer vallum or boundary of the Bospborus. 
This separated that peninsula from the Country of the Tauri. Its remains, as well as 
those of the towers ^ced upon it, were very visible. This wall extends from the sea 
of Azofil^ beginning Eastward at a place called Arabat, tcthe nH>untains behind Caffiu 
It is mentioned by Strabo, who states from Hypsicrates, that it was constructed by 
Asander, 360 stadia in length, having at every stadium a turret. The description agrees 
.with its present aj^pearance. — Clarke, ii. 140- 

AscALON. Witman (Trav. 258) saw here columns, cornices, &c. of fine marble. 
C. Forbin (Voyage dans le Levant, Paris, atl.'foL 18 19, pi. 41, 42.) has engraved re- 
mains of columns and Corinthian capitals. 

AscRA. Probably Neochorio, where are ancient traces. (Dodwell, u 255.) Clarke 
makes it now Sugara. — vii. 141. 

AsisiuM (Itabf) now Assist. The portico of Santa Maria de Minerva, composed 
of six Covinthian pillars of the finest proportions, supported the front of tJ»e ancient 
temple of Minerva. — Eustace, ii.309. Miss Knighfs Lmtium, 175* 

Asses. Foufidations yet remain of three superb temples. Behind that of the Mole 
is a rock, surmounted by a citadel ; at the foot of this rock m^ traces of a theatre. 
Ruins of the town wall, with many brge towers, yet remain. (Vajfage Pittoresquede 
la Greeey torn. ii. pp. 86, Sj.pL 9, 10.) Mr. Walpole says, the walls are of great 
strength. Three of the ancient gateways remain quite entire. The fourth is in ruins.^ 
The Acropolis, a rock of granite, is of very steep sides. There are ruins of ancient edi- 
fices, which' have been successively a Genoese Castle, a Greek Church, and now a 
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Mosque ; some subterranean buildings were probably cisterns to hold water for the 
garrison. There are broken columns! of a temple, part of the shafts remaining on their 
sites. Descending from the Acropolis, a small but beautifully constructed edifice oc- 
curs, with an arched or. rather vaulted dome. The 4^alls and roof are composed of 
heavy blocks of granite, fitted together without cement. At a short distance towards 
the sea, are ruins of a magnificent gateway to the city, and part of a granite flight of 
steps. The architrave of the portico or propylaea is of the Dorick order. There are 
considerable remains of an ancient Greek theatre. The ranges of seats for the specta- 
tors remain almost perfect. They are divided into three distinct stories, and are con- 
veniently hollowed out for allowing the persons seated to draw their feet a little back- 
ward. This form is not uncommon ; among other instances it is to be found at lero 
in Epidaurus. The theatres of the ancients were admirably constructed on excellent 
acoustic principles. In the theatre of Tauromeoium the architect Dufourny heard 
in every part of the theatre, not only the ordinary voice of a man in the pulpitum, but. 
the lower and gradual tearing of a piece of paper. Thus the fichea, or sounding vases 
of Vitnivius, were not always necessary. Fronting the orchestra -are small blocks 
remaining in their original place. They may probably be the ruins of the Thymele, 
where the musicians were placed, and which was built of stone. The Romans had no 
Thymele, their singers and dancers being in the pulpitum. The seats of the ancient 
theatres were covered with wood. There are also ruins of columns and arches indi- 
cating a portico ; an ancient cemetery and sarcophagi, and heaps of broken Greek 
vases, beautifully varnished with black. — IFalpole^s Turkey/i. 126 — 130. 

AssoRiA (Egypt). Above the new town are the remains of a small Egyptian temple, 
so buried in the rubbish and stones that it has escaped the notice of many travellers. 
(Belzoniy 6l.) The author quoted observes, that it appeared to him that the pieces of 
granite, «een by Colonel Light (p. 55) in the desert adjacent, were procured by cutting 
a line with a chisel, about two inches deep round the stone, intended to be removed, 
and then by working it below with a machine, which separated the part, like glass cut 
with a diamond. A column with a Latin inscription was found in the ground. (See 
Plate J p. 106.) It proves that the Romans used to take granite from these quarries, 
and no doubt chiefly for religious purposes, like the Egyptians. (P. 106, 21 8.) Co- 
lonel Light (ubi supra) mentions large masses, most of which have hieroglyphical 
tablets sculptured on them. 

Assus (now Behrein Kalesi in Asia Minor). Here are a theatre, remains of several 
temples, on one of which are figures in low relief, in a very ancient style, and sculp* 
tured upon the hard granite of Mount Ida, remains of walls and towers with a gate, a 
cemetery with sarcophagi, and an ancient causeway . " The whole," says Mr. Walpole, 
" gives us perhaps a more perfect idee of a Greek City than any where exists." — Turkey, 

li. 255* 

Atella. (An ancient city of the Oscans, now S. Arpino di ArtellUy near Aversa,) 
Ruins.-^iStrtn6. ii.487. . 

Athens. Athens itself was about seven miles and a half in circumference, but the 
ancient walls, including those which united the Ports of Pyraeus, Phalerum, and IVlu- 
nychfa, to the City, measured more than 22 miles. Of the gates twelve are destroyed. 
One is the arch of Hadrian. Mr. Dodwell thinks that within these precincts Athens 
might have contained half a million of inhabitants, (ii. 6.) Dr. Clarke says, Edin- 
burgh is a very correct model of a Grecian City, and with its Acropolis, town, and har- 
bour, bears some resemblance to Athens and the Piraeus (Travels , vi. 378) ; but ac- 
cording to Dicsearchus,. Athens was not unlike modern Constantinople, having irregular 
streets and mean houses. (Id. iii. 3. n. 2.) 

E 
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The first and most ancient City consisted only of the Acropolis. The next was thtt 
of Theseus, merely an enlargement of the first, on the North side of the arch of 
Hadrian. The latter was called Hadrianopolis, from Hadrian's endeavour to restore 
the City, and was situated on the South side of the arch. 

There were three ports^ one the Piraeus, in the form of a bladder, surrounded by three 
small like*shaped inlets, the second the Munychian, an obtuse oval, separated from the 
Piraeus by an isthmus, and the third at some distance, the Pbalerum, a spheroid with 
a narrow mouth. See Le Roy^ pi. xvi. p. 29. 

The ancient portof the Piraeus had at its entrance two round towers of stone, and in 
the middle a pharos. Upon the peninsula, Le Roy saw remains of the walls and towen 
built by Themistocles, wrecks of a temple, presumed ruins of a market, and tumuli. 

(PI. xvi. pp. 30, 31.) 

The Port Phalerum is exceedingly small, fit only for boats. There are remains of a 

mole across the mouthy leaving only a narrow entrance, and upon a lai^ block are 

carved two Tuscan pilasters with their architrave.— Le /?oy, pi. xvii. p. §0. 

In the Munichian Part, traces of foundations are to be discovered ; and, iti the rock, 
are small niches, perhaps intended to hold statues of divinities.'*-*Id. pi. 31* 

Dr. Clarke says, that there are many unexplored ruins about the three ports of 
Munychia, Phalerum, and the Piraeus [query, ir not since explored by Mr. Dodwell r] 
remains of the moles forming the smaller ports within the Piraeus, two miles from the 
sea shore, and palpable vestiges of the long walls which connected the harbour with 
Athens, a distance of about 4§ miles. There is also the supposed base of the tomb of 
Themistocles, partly cut in the narrow rock, and partiv an artificial structure. It 
stands upon the promontory which constitutes the southern side of the entrance to 
the harbour. On the road between the Piraeus and Athens, Dr. Clarke saw a Tumulus, 
which may be that of Menander, and remains of an ancient paved way leading from 
the Piraeus ; also of an aqueduct. (Id. 199 — 380.) Mr. Dodwell is diffuse upon these 
ports, and the adjacent remains. 

The following is a list of the ancient public buildings which once adorned Athens. 
Those of which there are no remains will be merely enumerated. 

I. Pirasan Gate. 2. Pompeion. 3. Temple of Ceres. The remains of a teniple 
situated on a rock on the Southern side of the llissus have been converted into a 
Church. On the walls (say's Chandler) next Hymethis, are lines of one or two small 
sun-dials, and in the vaulted roof is the trunk of a little female statue. It has been 
supposed, but by no means ascertained, that this was the ruin of the Eleusinium.-** 
Burrow's Elgin Marbles^ i. p. 84. 

4. Basilica. 5. Temple of Apollo Patrons. 6. Metroon. 7. Senate Howe. 
8. Tkolus. 9. Temple of Mars. io. Odeum. 

II. Fountain Enneacrunos, from its nine pipes, constructed by Pisistratus, Ves- 
tiges of this spring are still to be di8Covered.-*-/a. 

12. Temple of Triptolemus. 13. Temple of Euclea or Fame, 14. Temple of Ful- 
can. 15. Temple of VeniAS Caslestis. \6. Poikile Stoa. 

17. Agora. Here are four Doric columns and a pediment, supposed to have formed 
the entrance to the market-place. Le Roy, who has engraved it, (pi. xix.) says, that 
it exhibits that elevation of the Doric column which marks its degeneracy in the days 
of Augustus. (Id. p. 39.) [Notwithstanding the inscription to the honour of Lucius 
Csesar, grandson of Augustus, and an edict of Hadrian, regulating the sale of oil, on 
the jamb of a door-case, it has every aspect of the facade of a temple, dedicated, as the 
architrave shows, to Minerva, and much older than the period supposed. F.] 
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18. PtolemcBum. A Gynmasium. Some arch itectanil fragmenta. (Burrow) Dock 
welf (i. 371) mentions remains of a wail and pedestal^ compoeed af small and large 
blocks, Kke that of Agrippa in the Acropolis. 

19. The Temple y* Theseus, or Theseuin. It is converted into a Greek Cburcb^ 
and is nearly entire, owing, says^ Stuart, (Vol. ni. p. g) to its being erected with large 
blocks. Le Boy (p. 21. pi. 1 1) thfos describes it:«~^^ It was burlt ten years after the 
battle of Salamis. It is a parallelogram in its plan, and like almost all tbeCrreek 
temples, of the Doric order, ornamented by a portico, whiefa goes all round it. It has 
six columns in front, and thirteen on each side^ It vesemUeSy by '1^ arcbttecture, that 
of the Partlienon ; and this last has been copied in part from the temple of Theseus, 
built some years before. The ceilings of the portico ace disposed in a singular manner. 
There are, as it were, large beams of marble at the top of the cornice, which respond 
to every triglyph, and which convey an idea of the first disposition' of the pieces of 
wood that formed these decorations in the incipient time of architecture.*^ The frieze 
was ornamented between the triglyphs* with bas-reliefs^, representing various exploits of 
Hieseus, [engraved hj Le Roy, part ir. vL vkj who has also added those on the 
pediments. Dr. Clarke says, (ii. Sf93 — 5-) tnat this: tem<ple is more in the style of Pa- 
stum than of the Parthenon. Like aU pillars raised according to the nM>8t aocient Doric 
style, they are without bases or pedestals. This temple was originally a tomb. Mr. 
Dodwell thinks (i. 3^2) that it furnished the model of the Partlienon-^Hughes^ 
(i. 253.) says that it is the burial place of the English who die at Athens* 

20. Temple of the Dioscuri. 21 . Grove ojT ylglattros, daughter of Cecrops. 

22. Prytaneum. Mr. Dodwell (Greece, i. 377) disproves the idea of Chandler, that 
the church called Megali-Panagia, with its- Roman Doric columns, was the Pry taneion : 
but mentionrs some hrrge blocks and architectural fragments, especially of the Ionic 
and Corinthian orders, scattered in all directions. 

23. Temple of Sifirapis. 24- Temple of Lmcina^ 

25. Temple ofJttpiter Olympms. This buildingconsists of a long range of Corin- 
thian columtis, supporting an architrave only. The pillars (in the flutes of which a 
man may conceal nimself) are near 60 ft. high, and exceed 6 ft in diameter; They 
are of Pen telle marbfe, and have Attic basest The building stood within a Peribolos. 
Thus Stuart (vol. ii. pi. i. p. if?, and p^ 14. p)« 5) who pronounces it a temple. Le 
Roy (pi. 22. p. 35) ealle it the Pantheon of Adrian, aod sots, that the distances be- 
tween the columns are short, according to the castom of the Greeks in their Corinthian 
temples. The capitals of the columns are very handsome, and have this parrticularity, 
^^ que les angles du tuUloir sont aigus** as in some specimens at Rome* Dr. Clarke, 
(vi. 272) thinks that the buifcKwg belonged to the old FoTumi of the inner Cerantieus, 
called Archaia Agora, where the public assemblies of tbe peopie were held, or that it 
is the remains of the Tiemplc of Vulcan, or of Venus Urania. 

26. Delphiniam. 27. Temple of Fenusin^ the Gardens. 2%. Temple of Hercules 
Cynosarges. 29. Lyceum. 

30. Temple of Diana Agrotera. It is now formed into a small Greek chapel. 
There are remains of three columns, of vsnrious orders, the. most, ancient Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian. (Clarke, vi. 343.) It is engvaved in Le Roy (pL xx\), 
and externally resembles a mere cottage. He says (pv 34) that it has the remains of 
fine Mosaic^ 

3*1. The Stadium ofHerodes Attieus. It was originally formed by Lycnrgus out 
of the bed of a torrent, and was nierely levdted fsr the sports.* HeinxJes Attieus lined 
the seats with white marUe (now gone), but the sloping banks stfll rematm At the 
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two extremities, the stadium being in the usual form of ao elongated horse-shoe, are 
some remains of masonry. The length is 630 ft. (Burrow^ i. 92.) Le Roy (pi. xxiii) 
has engraved it with the llissus, and a bridge over it Dr. Clarke says it still surpasses 
every other stadium in the world. — Travels^ vi. 387. 

32. Temples of Bacchus and a Theatre. A circular sweep, scooped in the solid 
rock, was the place where the Athenians used to assemble to hear the plays of ^schylus, 
and the site of the theatre of Bacchus, afterwards constructed by Lycurgus the orator^ 
about 230 Ant. Chr. (Clarke, vi. 203.) Stuart (vol. ii. p. 21 — 25) says, the front of 
the scene forms part of an out- work to the fortress. The exterior wall is the portion 
of a circle. The seats for the spectators a^e cut in the solid rock ; of consequence there 
were no stair-cases under them, nor vomitories, but there were ample stair-cases at 
each extremity of the front. From the seats being cut in the solid rock, Clarke 
(vi. 255) thinks with Chandler, that a more ancient theatre existed on the spot before 
Herodes made his additions. Le Roy has included in his View (pi. vii. p. I3) an 
arcade, which formed the portico of Eumenes, where the theatrical pieces w^re re- 
hearsed, the Athenians promenaded, and the Philosophers discoursed. Stuart calls it 
the peribolus of the Temple of Bacchus ; but Mr. Dodwell (i. 299) thinks that the 
portico is marked by a single column of white marble to the South of the theatre ; and 
near it he finds ancient foundations. Columns, some with Ionic bases, broken statues, 
&c. have been discovered, and the Church of St. Alexander seems to occupy the site, 
and to have been built out of the remains of one of the temples mentioned by rausanias. 

33. Odeum of PericleSy where were held the corn-market and a Court of Justice. 
(BurroWf i. 94.) All travellers (says Dr. Clarke, (vi. 253) except Chandler, who called 
it the Odeum of Pericles, have described it as the Theatre of Bacchus. The site is 
still to be detected. Mr. Dodwell (i. 30 1 — ^303) speaks of an ancient wall ; niches cut 
in the rock for votive offerings ; and steps, probably the ancient entrance to the Acro- 
polis prior to the building of the Propylsea. 

34. Grotto and Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus. This forms the entrance of a 
cavern cut out of the rock of the Acropolis. It consists of three pilasters, supporting 
an entablement, which, says Le Roy (p. 14)9 is of the Doric order, though it has nei- 
ther mutues nor triglyphs. The interior is a vault, of the breadth of the front, and 
half the breadth deep. The facade was crowned with two pedestals, and a headless 
statue in the middle, placed upon three steps. Upon the left, behind, were two co- 
lumns, of which the tailloir had only three faces, and on the right the famous sun-dial, 
by which the Athenians used to assemble : thus the plate in Le Roy, now Dr. 
Clarke s^ys the best, because Lord Elgin removed much from here. Dr. Clarke says 
thus : (vi. 204. 307 — 310) Above the statue of the Indian Bacchus (now in the Bri- 
tish Museum), over the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, are, or were, two Choragic 

Sillars for supporting tripods. The very ancient sun-dial, in the time. of JSschylus, 
ophocles, and Euripedes, announced to the Athenian people the hour at which their 
plays were to begin. The cave behind is one of the most anpient sepulchral crypts of 
the first settlers upon the rock. The interior, says Mr. Dodwell, contains only a few 
marble blocks ; a small columnar pedestal, perhaps for a tripod ; a flat columnar altar, - 
like those of Chseroneia ; and an Ionic capital, of small proportions and coarse work- 
manship. (Greece, i. 300.) The upper part of the #(oiXoy of a theatre, probably that of 
Bacchus, is cut out of the face of this rock^. — Ibid. 

35. Tomb of Cabis. 36. Temple of Esculapius. 37. Temple of Themis. 38. 
Temple of Telhis and Ceres. 39. Grotto of Apollo. 

40. Temple of Pan. This is presumed, by Dr. Clarke, (vi. 213) to be a small 
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cavern on the face of the rock of the Acropolis* Mr. Dodwell mentions several niches 
and cavities for votive tablets, cut within the cave, and one larger niche, for, he presumes^ 
the very statue of Pan, now in the publick library at Cambridge. — Greece^ i. 304* 

41. Areopagus. This is engraved by Le Roy, (pi. xii) and consists of a large rock, 
out of which a spiral stair-case is cut to the summit. Mr. Dodwell (i. 361) mentions 
an ancient building, on the West side, scarped, which contains some small niches and 
votive offerings. Mr. Hughes has engraved (Vignette of ch. X) the plan of the pretended 
prison of the Areopagus, where Socrates was confined. It adjoins the Pnix. 

42. Temple of the Furies. 43. The Academy. 

44. The Monument of Philopappus. This remain, supposed to occupy the site of 
the grave of Musaeus, is apparently a monument erected in honour of Trajan, by 
Philopappus, son of Epiphanes of Besa. From some inscriptions, Stuart (b. 5. pi. i. 
iii. p. 1 8) supposes that a son of Epiphanes was represented by the statue seated in the 
middle niche, with his grandfather, Antiochus IV. [last King of Commagene, be- 
fore it became a Roman province] on one side, and perhaps Epiphanes, the son of 
Antiochus, and the father of Philopappus on the other ; and that the statue of the 
son of Kallineius, a Roman by adoption, was placed over the pilaster, on which 
is a Latin inscription, while a statue of some other distinguished person of the family 
•stood over the pilaster, which is now wanting. The date of the edifice, as inferred 
from the inscription, may be about A.D. 110. The height of it is 32 ft. 7 in. It is 
in character the section of a circle, of which the interior consists of a basement, above 
that a bas-relief of a man {Trajan) in a triumphal car, drawn by four horses, behind 
and before him six figures. Above,, in a large round niche, is a headless figure seated, 
and, separated from him by a pilaster, under a square niche, another seated figure. 
Le Roy (p. 33, pi. 20) thinks the sculpture far superior to the architecture. 

45* Theatre, or Odeum of Herodes Attieus. Some tiers of circular arches, at the 
foot of the craggy rock of the citadel, form this remain. (Clarke, vi.. 203.) Mr. 
Wilkins says, that there appear to have been only two ranges of seats. The precinc- 
tions, or passages separating them, may be still distinguished. The only approaches to 
the theatre were at the horns of the Auditory, where the stair-cases communicating 
with the precinctions are still remaining. Herodes, an Athenian, built it in honour of 
his deceased wife. (Burrow, i. 101.) Mr. Dodwell (i. 29S) says, that it is one of the 
few ancient buildings at Athens which is composed of stone; some parts being of 
brick, or of small stones and mortar. In the vicinity, he adds, is a small sepulchral 
column, or ^SrijXi}, of jone Phecletion of Sinope. 

46. The Arch of Hadrian ; placed as a boundary, or landmark, between the old 
city of Theseus, when his subjects became too numerous to occupy only the area of the 
Acropolis ; and that which was particularly beautified and adopted by Hadrian, and 
took its name of Hadrianopolis from him. Both these districts were contained within 
the ancient wall?, and therefore received no extension, only repairs and embellishments. 
There still remains a part of Athens, which will be seen to the left looking through the 
arch, in a right line, towards the citadel. This is the Pelasgicum, or portion, which 
was assigned to the Pelasgi, who built the old wall on the North side of the Acropolis, 
and who probably were the first tenants of the rock. They were eventually expelled 
for interfering with the new settlers in their way .to the fountain, from whence they 
obtained their water, and the place which they had occupied was declared accursed. 
The old city of Theseus, therefore, extended more towards the S. E. leaving a space 
uninhabited in the vicinity of the Acropolis, till, in the time of Pericles, the pressure 
of people driven in by the Lacedaemonians from the country, compelled the use of 
every spot of ground within the barriers. Mr Wilkins shows that the principal 
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buildings attributed to Hadrian lie on the West side of the gale, and therefore, that 
the inscriptions visible on the Sooth side, ^' The City, which you see is that of Adrian^ 
not o£ Theseuis,-' is to be understood as pointing out the view through tbe arch, from 
tbenee, to be that of Hadrianopolis, the site of modern Athens.. The iDscrrption on 
the otk^r side,. ^^ The Athens which yoo see is the old city of Tbeseiis/' will, of course, 
testify that this city was sitaated nearer the Ilissus. (Burrow^ i. 103, 3.) Stoart has 
engraved tbisavch (i. c. 5), and adds that it baa, differently from other triwmphal arches, 
a colonnade and pediment over the other work [but see Antince.] It consists of a. 
grand semicircular arch between two angular pilasters, and an upper story, containing 
three square apertares, like sash-windows, tlie central having a pediment. It seems, to 
have formed an appropriate introduction to the grand colunuis^ described No. 25. 
Le Roy, (pi. xxi. jx 34) in ascribing it to Hadrian, observes, that it ia distinguished 
from the ancient Greek architectures in having plinths at the lower part of the base, 
no trace of which is- to be seen in the Ionic of the Erectheum^ or the Corinthian of the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, or of Delos. The ccM'nices are, too, very strong in 
reference to the friezes ; while in the oldest monuments the friezes and architraves are 
very high, ai>d the cornices very low. Besides, the upper pilasters are pannekd, which 
is a deviation belonging to the age of the monument of Pbilopaj^s. This arch ap^ 
pears to have been intended for a grand astrance to the new city. Dr. Clarke (vi. 312) 
supposes it to have been a triumphal arch erected in honour of Hadrian upon his 
coming to Athens. Stuart says, that both the fronts- are adorned with Corinthian 
columns, and in all parts perfectly similar. It is of a Psntehc marble, and, like the 
other ancient edifices of Athens, is built without mortar or cement of any kind, the 
blocks of marble being connected by cramps of metal.. The height of the structure is 
53 ft. 6 in.— Burrow. 

47. Gymnasium of Hctdrian. N. £* of the last arch are three insulated Ionic 
columns, supposed to have belonged to tbia edifice. 

48. Chorugie Monument ^f Lj/sicrates. (EIngraved in Encychpfiia of An- 
tiquities^ u 21.) This monument presents the earHest specimen of the Corin- 
thian order now to be found at Athens, and received the appellation of the Lan* 
tern of Demosthenes from an absurd appropriation mentioned by Wheeler. Mr. 
Dbdwell, however, observes, that the order is not, correctly speaking, Corinthian ; 
and that the cavity substituted for the Astragal oflfends the eye. (Greece^ i. 289.) From 
the inscription it appears that it was founded in the year 335 before Christ, and in- 
tended to commemorate the success of Lysicrates when he was Choragus at the Dio>- 
nysia, or festival of Bacchus, and was destined to support the tripod which constituted 
the reward of victory. Thus Burrow (i. p. 105) from Stuart. On the top of the cupola, 
which is carved out of a single stone to imitate the covering of laurel, is a most elegant 
ornament of grouped Acanthus, divided into six regular segments, and on the top of 
each of the three principal divisions are found cavities, in which tlielegsof a tripod are, 
with reason, supposed to have been fixed. In the centre of the foliage is another hole, 
probably intended for the purpose of adding some central support to the brazen 
tri[K>d. (Id.) Near it, says^ Stuart, is an Ionic colonnade. This^ elegant morceau is 
worked into the wall of a house. The explications of the bas-relief are very apocry- 
phal-. Mr. Dodwell says, that the figures resemble those of Phidias and Praxiteles; 
that the principal figure, from its superior size> is certainly a Deity, and that the sub* 
ject is a story of Bacchus related by Ovid, Metantf b. iii. v. 577. 

48. Clepsydra^ or fVater Dial, formerly called Tower of the Winds, erected* by 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes for the purpose of denoting the periodical divisions of. time, 
^vh^n^the sun-dials, through cloudiness, were useless. The form is octagonal,, with a 
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pyramidal roof, orisinaliy Burmounted with a brazen Triton, actmg as a weather-cock. 
On each of the eight sides was an allegorical figure of the respective winds which the 
sides faced, viz. Boreas, N. ; Caeceas, N. E. ; Apeliotes, £. ; Eurus, S. £. ; Notus, S. ; 
Libs, S. W. ; Zephjrus, W. ; Sciron, N. W. These sculptured figures have their 
several names superscribed to each, and under every one is a sun-dial. There were 
two doors, one entirely blocked up by rubbislK On the side was a circular projection 
attached to the Southern face, in its original construction. It is presumed to have been 
the Castellum, or Reservoir, for supplying the water fed from a fountain near tlie 
foot of the Acropolis, called Clepsydra, or Empedo. The pavement is of white mar- 
ble, inwrought with cavities and channels* (Set Stuart, i. c. 3. pi. 3, 4, &c; Burrow, 
108, &c.) Le Roy (p. 26, pi. xiv.) says, that though the Moderns have 32 points of 
the compass, the Ancients had 24, and that this distmction is denoted by as many equal 
pieces or marble in the roof, and heads in the cornice, three at every face, which answer 
exactly to the extremity of the twenty-four stones which form the roof. 

49. Pantheon, Poihie Sloa^ of Stuart ; Temple of Olympian Jupiter, of Le Roy. 
From this confusion of denominations, it may be necessary to observe, that the author 
applies the matter following to the grand side of the Modern Bazaar, and he conceives 
it to have formed one portion of the ancient Forum, or rather half of a side : nor does 
there appear any doubt of its having belonged to a temple, built by Hadrian, whether 
it were that of the Olympian Jupiter, or the Pantheon. The remains consist of a fine 
central portico of fluted Corinthian columns, an intervening range of plain columns, 
and two smaller vestibules at each end. Mr. Wilkins thinks it the Pantheon [as is 
certainly most probable], and says, that the remains are a considerable portion of the 
Western and Northern walls. The front to the W. N. W. is adorned with Corinthian 
columns, originally eighteen in number, of which four fluted formed a central portico, 
and it is also terminated by a projecting wall at eacn extremity, with a Corinthian 
pilaster on its face. The line of the walls is intercepted by several projections, forming 
cellar or chapels, some circular and some rectangular, around the walls; within, was a 
cloister or portico, formed by a continual row of columns, 23 ft. distant from each 
other. (Burrow, i. 109.} Le Roy (p. So) says, ^that this remain formed only the 
facade of the temple. 

Three detached Ionic columns and an arch, built in the wall of a modern Greek 
church situated within the Peribolus, may have belonged to 

50. The Temple of Jupiter Panhellemus. 

51. Pnix. (Stuarfs Odeum o/Regilla, iii. 51.) Dr. Clarke says, (vi. 299) that it is 
now universally admitted to have been the Pnix. It is engraved by Le Roy, (pi. xii) 
in bird*s eye, bv Hughes, (flgnette of Ch. X.J and consists of a raised semicircular 
area, at the back of which is the Bi}jxa or Pulpitum, an elevation on three steps, from 
whence the orators addressed the people. Mr. Dodwell finds here (Greece, i. 401) 
Cvclopean work coincident with the Gate of the Lions at Mycenae, (engraved in Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, i. 9.) and anterior to the time of Pericles and the Persian con- 
flagration. From this B«]aa issued the tlmnder of that Jupiter Orator (as he ought 
to be called), the subjime Demosthenes. Facing it is the Areopagus, of which before, 
p. ^9, n.41. 

The Acropolis is nearly of the shape of a modem cofiin. (See Le Roy^ pi. 3.) This 
rock, on which stood the whole of the ancient Cecropia, is inaccessible, except by one 
approach on the Western side. The lower part of the walls, says Mr. Dodwell, is 
in general ancient. They are composed of large rectangular blocks of stone, mixed 
with pieces of columns, soffits and triglyphs, ranged in straight horizontal courses. 
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The columns are only fluted at bottonf)^ like those of Delos, Thorikos, and Eleusis. 
They are probably fragments belonging to the ancient Temple of Minerva, or Heca- 
tompedon, burned by the Persians. This part of the wall waft evidently restored afler 
the retreat of the Barbarians. Cymon is named as the builder of these walls, but Mr. 
Dodwell says it is quite uncertain. — (Greece^ i. 307 — 309.) A row of Triglyphs and 
intervening Metopes had been continued all round the upper part of the walls, imme- 
diately beneath the coping. Hence it is evident, from the circumstance of the Acro- 
polis being thus characterised by symbols of sacred architecture, that the whole Peri- 
bolus was considered as one great and solemn sanctuary. {Clarke, vi. 252.) The 
Acropolis owed this sanctity, and the number of its temples, to having been the 
sepulchre of Cecrops. — Clarke, ii. 76. 

The Acropolis had originally nine gates ; but the great entrance to the enclosed 
space upon the top was through the five doors of the 

Propylaea. This building was begun by Mnasicles in the year 437 B. C. and com- 
pleted under the administration of Pericles. The Venetian siege in 1687, and the 
explosion of a Magazine, chiefly reduced them to their present aspect, viz. fine co- 
lumns of the Doric order walled up. A representation of them, as restored by Le 
Boy, is given in his work. A heap of rubbish and blocks of marble is all that remains 
of a small Ionic temple which fronted the South wing. It was the Temple of Aglauros, 
a woman who threw herself from the walls because the oracle had declared that the 
civil wars between Eumolpus and Erectheus could not be terminated without the 
sacrificeofa citizen. The Propylaea were ornamented with equestrian statues. On 
the right was the little Temple of Victory, without wings, that it might not fly out of 
the place: on the left, a Hall of Paintings, chiefly by Polygnotus. The modern en- 
trance to the interior of the Acropolis is a foot passage through the ruins of the Temple 
of Victory. (Stuart, Burrow.) Mr. Dodwell has some curious details concerning 
the construction of the columns, and adds that there were six steps, not /bur, (as 
Stuart) to the Propyl aea ; and that they were omitted in the central part of the' 
intercolumniation, the entrance having probably been an inclined plane for the easier 
admission of processions, and particularly of the sacred Peplos, which was of large size, 
and the sail of the Panathenaic ship. It was moved along by invisible means, i. e. 
by persons concealed under the drapery. — Greece, i. 317. 

Parthenon. This was in the usual style of Greek temples. A long barn-like 
parallelogram, surrounded by a colonnade, and faced at each end by a pediment. It 
was founded upon the site of the Hecatompedon (burnt by Xerxes in the year 480 
B. C.) during the administration of Pericles, and he employed in its construction the 
united talents of Phidias, Ictinus, and Callicrates. The new temple occupied more 
than double the space of its ancient predecessor (lOO ft. square), bemg 227 ft. long by 
101 wide. From the ground to the summit of the pediment it was 65 ft. 6 in. It 
stood upon a pavement elevated by three steps, and was surrounded by 46 columns of 
the Doric order, fluted, 34ft. 1 in. high;* eight in the front of each porticus, and 
seventeen on either flank, reckoning those of the angles twice. The pediments over 
the porticoes were ornamented with statues ; the Eastern representing the birth of 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, and the Western the contest between Minerva and 
Neptune about naming and patronizing the new city, explained by the early settlers 

* Mr. Cockerell found that the columns swelled about one inch at or nearly one of the height. Those in 
the Temple of Jupiter, at Egina, equalled half an inch. There was a general rule on this point (the Entasis) 
among the ancient architects, but this protuberance is so delicate that it must be ascertained by admeasure- 
ment. The eye alone cannot perceive it. — Hughes, i.'287. 
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is Attit» firefenring the arte of AgrJoulttiris to those of N«vigfttioii. (Btm*m(/s Slgin 
MarhUsj i. %^) Th« Metopes (the sqiaaw spaocs faetw^en the triglypbt of a Doric 
frieze, geoerally embdliebed nrkh the h^^ds of laerifieial animals), ^ere executed in 
high relief, and each dieplayed a distinot group of a Centaqr and Lapitha. Several of 
these, now form part of the £lgin marbles at the British Moseuni, and some, from the 
fineness oi their eseeation^ ane presumed to have been acteal works of Phidias himself. 
Mn Dodwell say» (Crreece^ i. 336) that the finest speepoiiene in the world, of both the 
alto and baaBO-^reiievo, are those of the Parlheison ; and considering the probable 
evients of the war in Greece, it may be fortunate that so many of them are in ]Sngland. 
About 12 ft. mthin the outer range of columns of each portico, waf another row, of 
less dianfteter, the frieze of which was continued round the walls of the oella^ i.e. 
inclosed area of the temple. This fr ieae oKhibited, in low relief and continued suc- 
cession, an amazing number and variety of figures, forming the Panathenaic procession. 
(Burrow, i. 12$, 124,) The frieze of the Parthenon (says Dr. Clarke) 4s supposed 
to ooataio portraits of the leading diaraeters at Athens during the Peloponessian war, 
particularly of Pimcles, Phidias, Socrates, and Alcibiades. The modern topped-hoot 
occurs on one of the figures, (i. 229, 2S0.) This may be seen 00 the excellent mode) 
of the frieze in the Picture Gallery at Oxford, but, if 1 recollect rightly, the turn- 
down is eaealloped below. The Parthenon had no windows, and was lighted only by 
lamps, from an asKricnt superstition (mentioned, Enc. v. Tempke). The jambs of the 
doors, like theee of the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, aw not perpendicular, but incline 
towards each other, so that the aperture is narrower at the top than the bottom. This 
cec&struction, and the knees, as our artificers call them, projecting on e^ch side, so as to 
beperpeedicnlar to the outward extremity of the footing of the jambs, are particular i 
but all accordant with the description of the Doric door by Vitruvius. (Sttiart.) 
What Aiust be observed^ says Chateaubriand (i. 210), in the edifices of Greece, is the 
high finish of all the parts. In them the object which is not intended to be seen is 
wrought with as jnuch care as the exterior composition. The junctures of the Mocks,* 
which foirm the cokimns of the Parthenoii, are so perfect as to require the greatest 
attexition to disoover them« They leave a mark no thicker than the finest thread. 
In order to attain this extraordinary perfection, the marble was first reduced to its 
proper.ehape with a chisel, afterwards the two pieces were rubbed one upon the other, 
and sand and water thrown upon the centre of friction. The courses, by means of this 
process, were pJao^d with incredible precision, and this precision in the fitting of the 
Golnmos was pceserved by a aquare pivot of olive wood. The roses, the plinths, the 
Qiouldingps, the aatmgals, all the details of the edifice, exhibit the same perfection. The 
lines of the oapitak, and the flutingis of the columns of the Parthenon, are so sharp thaf 
you would suppose the 4cplumn to have passed through a lathe. 

The temple contained the following parts : 1. A space between the Eastern front 
and ce//a, or solid building, about 12 ft. deep, ^led the Pronaus, or Ante-Tempie. 
8. The Cella, 98 ft. 7 in. long, 62 ft. 6 in. broad. 3. Behind the CeUa is the Opistbo- 
dome, 42 ft. 10 in. long, i^ed as a .depository for the offerings and vthiable articles 
b^onging to the temple* 4. The Posticum, or space at the West end, between the por- 
tico and cell. At the Eastern end stood tlie faoKMis image of >linerva by Phi^Kas, and 
it continued there tiU the year of our Lord 964, when the Temple was converted into a 
Christian Chty«h, And upon the conquests of the Turks into a Mosque. In 1676 Sit 
G* W'heler Sound it al^iost entire, except the roof, which is supposed to have been of 
woody overlaid by marble alabs in a regular fonn^ imitating tiles. The points of these 
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are thought to have been covered by narrow pieces of marble 80 fitted in as to preserve 
the interstices from the weather^ and to have terminated at the eaves by an upright 
ornament. (Burrow^ i. 1261.) Le Roy (pt. 2, p. 10) mentions a lion's head for a water- 
spout at each corner of the pediments. Lusieri discovered the original pavement. It 
was of white marble. (Clarke^ vi. 240.) After its conversion into a Christian church, 
a window was thrown out at the East end, and a semicircle for the altar. This was 
separated from the rest by jasper pillars, two of which on each side yet remain, 
within this channel is a canopy, sustained by four porphyry pillars, with beautiful 
white capitals of the Corinthian order. But the holy table under it is removed. 
Beyond the canopy are two or three degrees, one above another, in a semicircle, where 
the Bishops and Presbyters used to sit in time of communion upon certain solemn 

* days. On both sides, and towards the door, is a kind of gallery, made with two ranks 
of pillars, 22 below and 23 above. The odd pillar is over the arch of the entrance 
which was left for the passage. — Burrow^ 127, from fF^eler. 

In 1677 Morisini, a Venetian General, besieging the citadel, threw a bomb into 
the Parthenon, which had unfortunately been made a powder magazine. The explo- 
sion near the middle of the cella entirely destroyed the walls of -that division, over- 
threw nineteen pillars, and nearly demolished the Eastern pediment with its sculptured 
treasures. Morisini increased the damage by endeavouring to carry off the Minerva, 
car and horses, but a part of the groqp falling was broken, and he only damaged the 
building. The Western end has since suffered severely from other causes.—- Le Roy, 
i. p. 10. — Burrow f i. 128. 

Erectheum. Hug^hes says (i. 259) it was dedicated to Neptune, from Erectheus, 
one of his names. This exquisite remain contained, according to Stuart, (ii. 16, 17, 
18) three temples in one body, but not on the same level, viz. 1, 2, the double Temple 
of Minerva and Erectheus, and 3. that of the nymph Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops, 
the only ancient temple known, in which the entablature and roof are supported by 
Caryatides. Mr. Wilkins thinks, that the Erectheum was divided into two temples 
only, viz, of Minerva Polias and Pandrosus. Dr. Clarke agrees with him ; and adds, 
that the Erectheum is the finest specimen of Ionic Architecture now existing. It is 
difficult {o conceive how marble has been wrought to such a depth, and brought to so 
sharp an edge, the different ornaments having all the delicacy of works in metal. Lu- 
sieri said, that he considered the workmanship of the frieze and cornice, and of the 
Ionic capitals, as the most admirable specimens of the art of sculpture in the world. 
He directed our attention to the extraordinary state of preservation in which the 
Cai^yatides of the Pandroseum still remain. Passing over the surface of the marble 

. upon the necks of these statues, it seemed to retain its original polish in the highest 
perfection. Within this building was the sacred ohve tree, said to be as old as the 
citadel, and the well of the salt water shown as a mark of the contest between Neptune 
and Minerva. (Vi. 24^, seq.) Le Roy (p. 11) attests the extraordinary <* perfection, 
richness, and singularity of the Ionic capitals, and of the entablements which the 
Caryatides support,'" both of which, till the discovery of this fine relic, ivere unknown 
to us. Chateaubriand (i. 210) confirms the opinions of Lusieri. He observes, that 
no turner's work in ivory can be more delicate than the Ionic ornaments of the Enec- 
theum'; and the Caryatides of the Pandroseum are perfect models. These figures 
called Caryatides are better denominated Canephorce^ i.e. Athenian Virgins, who bore 
^ part in the Pan*Athenaic ceremony, and had a dwelling assigned to them near this 
very spot. The temples which originally stood on the site of the Erectheum were 
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probably irore ancient than even the Hecatompedon, but such parts as were com bus* 
tible were destroyed by fire in the Persian war. The restoration was probably begun 
by Pericles ; but the building was still incomplete in the year 409 B. C. when a sur- 
vey of the unfinished parts was made and inscribed upon a stone^ now in England. Of 
two of the columhal figures which have be^n removcKl, one is now in the British Mu- 
seum. (Burrow, i. 132 seq.) Mr. Hughes obserevs(24^) that Athens should be viewed 
by a setting sun ; and that the ground-plans of the private houses^ as appears by ancient 
vestiges, were very small, and had numerous semicircular seats about them.— p. 272. 
Other minor remains noticed by Stuart are, 

1. An Ionic Temple on the Ilyssus, supposed to be of Panops. — i. c. 2. p. 8. 

2. Two ancient Cathedrce, or Chairs. — iii. c. 3. 19, 25. 

3. Two columns of the Aqueduct of Hadrian, (iii. c. 4* p. 1.) Dr. Clarke says 
(vi. 331) it is now entirely destroyed ; only the architrave remains. It forpns the lintel, 
or top of one of the gates leading towards the ancient situation in the present wall of 
the city. 

4. Bridge over the Ilyssus, very much ruined. The arches semicircular ; the piers 
About 5-.12ths of the arch. — Stuart, iii. 47.* 

Athmon (supposed Maronsi, in Greece). Traces of antiquity. — Dodwell, i. 527. 

Atrakia. Perhaps now Ampelakia, from the remains of Verde Antico, now called 
Atracian Marble. — Clarke, vii. 360. 

Atrax (Greece). Some ruins near the village of Tornabo. — Dhdwell, ii. I04. 

Athibis (Egypt). Now the village of Atrib. Not a single remarkable monument 
remains. — Savary, u 329. 

Atripalda (Italy). A small town built upon the ruins of Abellicum Marsicum, 
as a great number of mutilated basso-relievos, altars, and inscription^, attest. — Swin- 
burne, i. llS, 

AvALON (France). Remains of columns, &c. The magnificent causeway which 
Agrippa made about the year 700 U. C. to go From Lyons to Boulogne, passed near 
this place, and there are yet some obscure remains. — Millin, Midide la Prance, i. l82. 

Av£RNUS. A circular lake ; upon the brink ruins of a large octagon temple, sup- 
posed to be dedicated to the infernal gods ; a cave called the Sibyl's Grotto, more 
likely the mouth of a communication between Cuma and Avernus^ a part of a canal 
childishly projected by Nero. Ruins of villas ; one where Cicero is said to have had 
his academy, and where he wrote some of his finest productions. (Swinh. ii. 38.) 
Miss Starke says, (i. 149) the lake is the Tartarus of Virgil, descr. ^n. 6. Oa its 
bank is the temple of Proserpine, and the grotto of the Cumaean Sibyl, containing 
what are called SibyPs baths. I'he canal made by Agrippa is between the Avernus 
and the Lucrine lake. Eustace describes the Temple of Proserpine, or as others, of 
Avernus, but more probably a bath, as a large and lofty octagonal edifice with niches 
in the walls, and adjacent halls. It is built of brick, and once probably was incrusted 
with marble, and decorated with columns. The Sibyl's cave is a grotto, with several 
passages.— ii. or iii. 400. > 

AuGUSTODUNUM. It was at first Bibracte, the capital of the j^ui ; then Auaus- 
^TODUNUM, afterwards FlAvia ^duorum, and now Autun. The remains are consi- 
derable. 1. An ancient Roman Rbad, the base of which was immense blocks of 



* Mr. Dodweirs Greece, i. S89— 500, contains a minute detail of the Antiquities of Athens/and various 
inor objects and xemains^ to which the reader^ from their forming nearly half a volume^ is inevitably 
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grudUe^ 9« A» A»pbitheatre^ netrljr all deetrojed, and of whkb Montfiuioon** Vmr 
(iii. p. 2^ l>% 9» c» g) !• inaccurate* The exterior circuit eofisrsted of fear orders of 
architeoture, Kketbe Coti»emm4 3. Retaainaof an aqueduct in the environs* 4* Some 
remains of the old walls^ and a temptoi Tb^ gates, or great openings of the temple 
(commnnicatiDg with the habitationa of the priests) bate this singubrity, that on each 
side they are acicompanied with a defni-^nichey eridenliy built in the nune time as the 
gate. This temple (wrongly ascribed to Janu^), by its square foron, and tbe solidity 
of its walUy might have served for a fortress* 5« Pretended ruins of a temple of Pluto^ 
only a tower. 6. Another, pretended of Proserpine. 7. The gate of Arroux, or 
Senis, tbe finest monument of Autun, (engraved pi. xviti. n* S) consists of two grand 
arcades in the middle for carriages, and twe^ smaller ones on tbe sides. A magnifi- 
cent entablement crowns the four arcades. Above is a kind of gallery, formed anciently 
of ten arcades, of which only seven remain* 8. Corinthian cnIttmns.-*«--The Port St^ 
Andre much resembles it. Tbe small gallery id Arcades still exists entine, and a 
small Ionic pilaster. 9. The Pierre de Couhard, an enormous mass of stones to build 
with, appeairs to have had a form similar to tbe Pyramid of Cestus at Rome. It is 
the pretended tomb of Divitiacus. 10. Tbe Field of Urns, not a cemetery, but pro* 
bably the site of a cellar^ the urns baviag the form and dimensions of a large Ampbora. 
11. The Monastery of St. Jean le Grand* Diptichs were sent as presents by new Con- 
suls to their friends and persons of distinction. A most curious one of the sixth 
century is in this monastery. It is a square base of white marble, upon each face of 
which is a tnap. Tkete ia seen the indication of many towns of Italy, Bononia, 
Forum Gallorum, Mutina, Forum Lepidi, Parma, Fines Gallorum, with tbeir distances 
quoted in the same manner as in the Peutinger table,' but tliereis no trace of Chris- 
tianity ; from which it may be presumed to be anterior to Constantine. This pre* 
cious monument was in the schools of Autun called Menianae. Eumenius informs ns^ 
that there were in these celebrated scfaools porticoes, under which were geographical 
charts destined to instruct the young people ; that these charts represented all the lands 
and aU the s^s; that in them i^^ere traced the courses of rivers, and the sinuosities of 
coasts; and that there were also townS) with their names and distances. 12. Frag- * 
ments of marble, trunks of columns, fee. (Millin, Midi de la Fras/ice^ i. 304 — 341 • |^ 
xviii. xix.) Montfaucon hafe engraved the pretended temple of Janus, (ii. p. i. b. 2. 
c 5) two fine double ffates) (iii. p» 1. b. 5) and a broken obelisk, (iv. p. l. b. 5« c. 9.) 

AuRUiiOABAn (India). A email excavation, said to be B^wihist.-^Bomb. Trans* 
iii. 6C6. - 

AuRUR. A town of the Volscians^ now Terracina. (tVtncklem. Art.i. 1990 Tbt 
cathedral almost wholly consists of all ancient temple. It has a portico, supported by 
some very fine marble columns. Under the portico is an antique vase of white mar^ 
ble^ and adorned with bas-reliefs. Tbe base upon which the colonnade is elevated 
has in the middle a fine inscription in honour of Theodoric, who repaired the road 
from Rome to Naples.*^{>i«ert?« &ar tltal. iii. 13 9« 

AuTissioDORUM (uow Atixerre). Inscriptions, &c. — MilUn^ Midi de la Firance^ u 
151^ 166. 

AuxiMUM (Italy}, No inhabitants. Now the domain of an abbey. — Ohserv* sur 
rital. ii. 169^ 

AuziA (now Burg Hamza^ or Sour Guzlan in Africa). A great part of this an- 
cient city, fortified at proper distances^ with small square turrets, is still remaining, 
and seems to have been little more than six furlongs in circuit. Inscriptions have be» 
found. — *SAaii;,38, 39, 40. 
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AxUMA (Metropolis of Ethkfia), Ttmpk^ lioft. lon^, with t«ro wings at each 
tide) with » double porch w»kb a& ascent of 1 8 stepa^ Befarnd stand several obelisks 
of diffisrent siaes, and others have beea thrown down bj the Turks. Amongst the 
ruibbish is a great square stone, on which appears some part (^ an ancient insoription 
so effiiced bj time that it is not legible, and nothing can be distinguished except some 
Greek and Latin letters, and the word BasUeu^. When the Abassine monarcbs were 
formerly crowned here, they sat upon a throne of stone in the inner part of this temple. 
— 27nn;. Hist, xviii. 28l. 

AzoTua (PheniciaJ, the modern Ashdod and Arabian Meydel. Fragments 6f 
>oolumns, capitals, cornices, &c. of marble. Two miles, to the South, on a htU, a lofty 
column entire in the centre of a ruin.-^/f?^/man, 258. 

Babain (Egypt)., This town has enriched itself from the remains of an ancient 
town a lei^oe to the southward. At some distance beyond Babain is a rock, smoothed 
with the point of the chisel, in the depth of which is a grotto of 50 ft« diam. 6 deep. 
The bottom represents a sacrifice offered to the sun. This luminary is there sculp- 
tured in demi'-relievo. On tlie right, two prieats, decorated with pointed caps, lift up 
their arms towards him, and touch with their fingers the extremity of his rays. Be- 
hind them, two children, with their beads dressed in the same manner, hold in their 
hands full caps destined for the libations. Three piles, supported by seven vases, with 
their bandies, and placed below the sun, bear on their summits slaughtered lambs. 
On the left we discover two young girk, attached only to the stone by the feet and back. 
Thus Savary (i, 544) who thinks it a sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, a symbolical divinity, 
by which the ancient Egyptians denoted the sun entering the sign of the Ram. This 
animal was consecrated to him : and the commencement of the astronomical year,' and 
the renewal of the light, was celebrated by this circumstance. 

Babylon. Asiatic cities, as if they were Parks, enclosed an immense tract of ground, 
with the palace of the Prince in the centre, like the Kremlin at Moscow. This 
city is a known existing specimen, and in plan much assimilates the ancient Persepolis. 
For these reasons, it is probable^ that the sketch of ancient Babylon, published in the 
Arcb»>logia (vol. xviii. pi. 20), nsierely includes a few earthworks m or about the 
centre, and that the ancient city occupied* the whole country between Mohawill and 
Hillah, for miles in every direction, the Nimrod Birs, or Tower of Nimrod*, being a 
sepulchral monument, which stood in the Necropolis, just out of the walls. The semi* 
oval mound, extending from^the Mujelibe*|* or site of the Towet (^ BeluSj (a parallelo- 
gram, perhaps the ancestor of the Pyramids as to fashion,) to the sites of oj^site build- 



* Sir R. K. Porter says, that the Birs Nimrod, or the Tower of Babylon, appears like an oblong hill« 
sweeping irregularly towards its Western aspect in a broad pyramidal form. It is terminated at the top by 
a solitary standing fragment of brick work, like the ruins of a tower. This tower-like reKc, Sir Robert 
thinks a remain of that which formerly constituted a part of some entire division of the great pile itself. 
All around the base is an open area^ bounded by mounds. (Porter, ii. 319 — S93» engraved pi. 69» 70^ 71.) 
fiir Robert thinks that the Hill of the Kasr^ and its adjacent mount* are the ruins of the palace and gardens 
ef Nebuehadne2zar. (ii. 365.) In pi. 73, p. S49, is a plan of Babylon. Sir William Drummond (Orig. i. 
199) plaoes the aneieni Babylon at Gfse, the Kmmm of Xenophon. 

t The Mujelihe, says Sir R. K. Porter (ii. 348), is one of the most gigantic masses of brick work ever 
ftMrimed by the hand of man. It is the supposed site of the Temple of Belus* but that was the greater 
tower on the opposite side of the river. (See ii. 340, and pi. 75.) It was a platform fbr habitable buiUiags, 
and supposed by Sir Robert to have been the ancient citadel. In this royally enelosed part of Babylon, a 
wooden coffin, containing a skeleton, was found j though urns have been discovered in ^n embankment 
at Babylon.— /(/. 341, 343, 378. 
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ings, flanked by the Euphrates, appears, in the Author's opinion, to mark only the situ- 
ation of the palace or royal residence. The remains, except a few earthworks, consist 
chiefly of bricks, full of straw or reed, and baked only in the sun. They contain inscrip- 
tions and figuresi n bas-relief, and are presumed not to have been laid horizontally* 
The buildings, like those of Persepolis and Egypt, are thought to have had figured walls* 
(Archoeologia, xiv. p. 56, seq.) As to the stupendous monuments here mentioned, 
it is to be observed, that before the introduction of the Arts, people endeavoured to 
immortalize themselves by works of enormous, labour. — GilpitCs fryCf p. 148. 

TheEgyptian Babylon is a mere heap of rubbish. — Browne, 39. See Heliopolis. 
See Parkinson's Organic Remains, i. 138, and the Museum Briiannicum of the ce- 
ment and bricks of ancient Babylon. Very curious cylindrical talismans have been 
found here. See Archasologia, xviii. 371, and Vignette. 

Bacchus (a city on the Lake Moeris). From the plate in Belzoni, it seems that 
we have here the tower-houses of Diodorus, resembling church-towers without but- 
tresses. Above, is an old Acropolis, very like a wide square Norman Keep, seated on 
an elevation. (See Belzoni, pi. 23.) His account is as follows: This city is a Greek 
town. There are a great number of houses half tumbling down, and a half wall of 
sun-burnt bricks, which enclose the ruins of a temple. The houses are not united nor 
built in any regularity for streets, but only divided by alleys, not more than three or 
four feet wide, and all built of sun-burnt bricks. There is a causeway, or road, mad^ 
of large stones. It runs through the town to the temple, which faces the South. 
In the centre of the city, Belzoni observed several houses, or rather cellars, under- 
ground, as they appeared from their tops, which were covered with strong pieces of 
wood, over which there were some cane, and then above this a layer of bricks on a 
level with the surface, so that one might walk over them without perceiving that he 
was treading up6n the top of a house. Upon uncovering some of these houses, after 
removing the layer of bricks, we found a layer of clay and then a layer of canes, which 
were nearly burnt, and lastly under the canes some rafters of wood, forming the ceiling. 
The wood was in good preservation and of a hard quality. The inside of a hut, or 
cellar, was filled up with rubbish, but they had evidently been inhabited, as we saw a 
fire-place in every one of them. They were not more than ten or twelve feet square, 
and the communication to each other was by a narrow lane, which was not more than 
three foot wide, also covered. Belzoni cannot conceive the reason why these people 
lived in such places. He is certain that they did not live there to be out of the heat ; 
on the contrary, they must have had all the heat of the sun shining upon them, with- 
out the slightest chance of a breath of wind. The houses above ground were con- 
structed in a mariner somewhat different from any which he had before seen. There 
were few which had a second floor, and those which were higher than the rest were 
very narrow^ so that they were more like the form of towers than common houses; 
but now they are scarcely to be seen entire. As to the temple, it is fallen, but appears 
to have beenpretty extensive.. The blocks of stone are of the largest size, some 8 or 9 
feet long. The ruins are in such confusion that it is impossible to form an idea of its 
plan or foundation. Among the blocks he saw the fragments of statues of breccia and 
other stones of Grecian sculpture, but in granite ; and the fragments of one seemed to 
Inm not unlike part of an Apollo. There were also fragments of lions, of grey stone, 
not belonging to these mountains. The town, he thinks, might have consisted of five 
hundred houses, the largest of which was not more than forty feet square. The area of 
the wall which surrounds the temple is 150 feet square, 30 feet high, and 8 feet thick.-*r 
Belzoni, 38$. 
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A Badus. a considerable building stands. on the beach,, having part of its walls 
washed by the sea. It is a square structure, and very lofty. The whole is built en- 
tirely witn hewn stone, has been very well finished, and still remains almost entire. — 
JctcHsofCs Journey from Indian p. 240. 

BoBOTiA Calabothra and Copace Lake (Greece). These great artificial excava- 
tions were probably formed by the wealthy Orchomenians in a very early age, to 
protect the plain belonging to their site from inundation. — ffalpole^s Turkey, \. 305. 
. Bag (tnaia). Cavern Temples. — Trans. Bomb. Soc. v. ii. 

Bai^ (Italy). Eustace says, BaiaB is lined with ruins, the remains of the villas 
and baths of the Romans. Some advance a considerable way out, and though now 
under the waves, are easily distinguished in fine weather. The first object which is 
pointed out is the baths, called the Terme di. Nerone. That emperor had here a 
magnificent villa. These baths consist of large galleries, worked through the rock, 
and terminating in a fountain of boiling water. The galleries are high, and wide 
enough to allow two persons to pass without inconvenience. There are also some 
apartments, cut out of the solid stone, for the accommodation of bathers. On a little 
projection of the shore stands an edifice, octagonal on the outside, but circular within, 
called at present Templo di f^enere. Behind this edifice are a range of apartments, 
the Catnera di Venere. They are ornamented with basso-relievos in stucco, which 
are said to have some merit in point of execution, but are of too broken a nature to 
admit examination. Probably it was the Temple of Venus. [Lemaistre, ii. 54* says, 
however, that the Temple of Venus, and the Cento Camerelle (foundations and cellars), 
are beneath notice.] At a little distance from the Temple of Venus is another circular 
edifice, vaulted and lighted from above like the Pantheon, and still further on, another 
nearly similar. This latter is called the Teniple of Diana; engraved pretty accu-, 
rately by Montfaucon. (ii. b. ii. p. i. c. 11 .) It is a rude building, of the nature of an 
octagon^ with a dome from the very walls. Clarke (ii. 155) says, that the pretended 
temple is only part of a public bath. The first mentioned edifice is termed the Tem- 
ple of Mercury. The traces of conduits for conveying water to all their apartments, 
and their situation on a coast where baths were probably in more estimation and re* 

5uest than temples, furnish a very plausible pretext to tne supposition of their being 
'faermae. Somewhat more than a quarter of a mile beyond Baiae, there arises, almost 
on the beach, a semicircular building, with a gallery within, adorned with bas-reliefs 
in stucco. Popular tradition calls this fabric the tomb of Agrippina; but this sup- 
posed tomb, thinks Mr. Eustace, may be a part, perhaps, of the theatre of the Villa of 
Baulis, which once belonged to Hortensius, and was afterwards the favourite resort 
of some of the Emperors. Under the little promontory of Baulis, or the Cento 
Camerelle [of which before], a number of grottoes open in front to ttie 
sea, communicate with each other . within, and branch out into several long 
galleries, that form a sort of labyrinth. Their object is not known. They may 
have been reservoirs of fresh water, or perhaps mere substructions supporting 
some- edifice. Ascending the hill we come to the Piscina Mirahile, a subter- 
raneous building, vaulted and divided by four rows of arcades. Some antiquaries 
have supposed it a piscina, belonging to one of the villas, perhaps that of Lucullus: 
others, a reservoir for the fleet, at Misenus. Eustace- thinks that it may be a part of 
the vast reservoir planned and commenced by Nero, but never finished ; for the vaults 
and arcades correspond with the account of Suetonius (Nero^ c. 31): thus Eustace, 
(ii. 412, 413.) Miss Starke (i. 149) ^^'ks of a villa of Julius Csesiir upon the point of 
the bay, besides that of Nero by the Lucrine Lake. 
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Bairamitche (Trda€t). Near here are some rttins of ancieot biiijidipgi. — ff^alpole, 
i. 118. 

Baku (Persia). * Several ancient temples buiU ivith atoa€« supposed to have lieen 
dedicated to fire. Most of them are arched vaults, not above .10 ft, high*. AaumgiBt 
others^ there is a tenple, with an aHar about i ft. high, with a laiig^ hollow cone, from 
which issues a blue fire, that ihe Indians my baa burnt from the flood, aiMl wiJl lo 
the end of the world. 

Bala (Greece, at the foot of Parnassus). Large Mocks and foundations«<-*Z>o</if)i^//^ 

ii. 134. 

Balbec. This was the Heliopolk of Ca&lo^Syria, and the ruins are of the date of 
Antoninus Pius. — fFiHyTs Balbec, pp. 10, 11. 

The priocipal ofa^ts, as delineated in this superb work, are the Great Temple, with 
its courts, the most entire Temple, and the Circular Temple, (pi. i. p. 17.) Contents 
of the Ruins : — A Doric column, whose shaft consists of several pieces, standing single 
on the elevated S. W. part of the city, where the walls enclose a little of the foot of 
Anti-Libanus. Nothiug ia ihe size, proportion, or workmanship of this column, is so 
remarkable aa a Uttle bason on the top of its capital, which communicates with a semi- 
circqlar channel, cut longitudinally down the side of the shaft, and five or six inches 
deep. We were told that water had been formerly conveyed from the bason by this 
channel ; but how the bason was supplied we could not learn. As it disfigures the 
shaft of the column, we suspect it to be a modem addition. The small part of the 
city, which.is at present inhabited, is near the circular temple. The eky walls are the 
confused patirhwork of different ages, with pieces of capitals, &c. in them as before. 
The city gates correspond in general with the walls, but th^t which is on the 
north side presents the ruins of a large sub-basement, with pedestals and bases 
for four columns, in a sfy:le of magnificence and antiquity much superior to the 
other gates. 

Plan of the great temple. — ^Tbe ruins consist of a stair leading to the portico ; la- 
teral chambers, separated from the portico by two pilasters ; doors of communication 
between the portico and hexagonal court ; smaller side doors ; the hexagonal court, 
probably the residence of the priests ; passages between the portico and hexagonal 
court; exedrse of the hexagonal court; chambers; niches; passage from the hexa- 
gonal court to the quadrangular court; lateral communications between them; the 
quadrangular court ; its rectangular exedrae tetrastyle ; some hexastyle semicircular 
exedrae ; chambers ; great niches, perhaps for colossal statues ; smaller niches in the 
semicircular exedrse, and between the pilasters of the quadrangular court. The 
temple has ten columns in front, and nineteen in flank, of which nine only are 
standing, with their entablature; the bases of the others are almost all in their places, 
and sottie of them with part of the broken shaft : but there are no bases to be seen of 
a vestibule, nor any part of the cell left. 

This temple is of the Peripteros and Decastyle kind of the Greeks, but its inter- 
colu\nniation is not of the sort which Vitruvius mentions ; a necessary eousequence 
of the great diameter of the columns, which would not admit even of the pycnostyle, 
the smallest distance which the art of building prescribed, (p. 19.) To these was 
added a terrace ; the portico ; an attic carried through the two courts, which seems 
to have been ornamented with statues ; entablature, the same on. the outside and in- 
side of the portico ; lateral chambers ; doors leading to the arches which support 
the portico and the two courts; the section of these articles in plates x. xi. xiii. xiv. 
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show that they commuiiicate with one another, and are carried on in the satne direc-^ 
tion with -the walls of the portico and courts. It was this which gave both solidity 
and elevation* The rustic manner in which they are built of vast uncbisseled stone 
would make it seem as if nothing else was intended by them ; and yet some heads, 
carved in alto-relievo upon the key-stones which project at regular distances^ made u^ 
suspect that they might also have answered some mysterious purpose of the antient 
religion of this temple.- They are in some places almost fillea up with rubbish, pind 
very indifferently lighted by the funnels, so that we could only discover by torch- 
lignt one of these heads distinctly, which had a youthful face, with horns like a 
Serapis, We could also observe upon the s^me stoiie some Roman characters. Upon 
two of the pedestals of the columns of the portico are inscribed, 1. Magnis Diis 
Heliupolitanis pro salute Antonini Pii felicU et Julios Augustas Matris Domini 
nostri castrorum senatvis Patriae — columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata 
sua pecunia ex voto libenti animo solvit. 2. Magnis Diis Heliupolitanis. . . .oriis 
Domini nostri Antonini Piifelicis Augusti et Julias Augustas Matris Domini nostri 

castrorum toniniance capita columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata sua 

pecunia. (p* 11.) The great door leading to the hexagonal court; the smaller lateral 
doors, with niches over them leading to the same ; tabernacles for statues. The co- 
lumns of all the tabernacles of these ruins are taken away, as well as all the statues^ 
and every thing that was portable. (19, pi. 5,) Upright of the portico in its perfect 
state, nothing wanting except the statues in the attic and in the tabernaclest (19.) A 
hasty conclusion has been formed, that Palmyra was copied from Balbec. The por- 
tico of the Louvre has been compared with some parts of the ruins of Palmyra. (20.) 
The shafts of the columns consist of three pieces joined most exactly without cement 
(which is used in no part of this building), and strengthened by iron pins received into 
a socket worked into each stone. Most of the bases had two such sockets, one circular 
and another square, corresponding to two others, of the same shape and dimensions, 
in the under part of the shaft. By measuring some of the largest of those which were 
circular, we found that the iron pin which they received must have been a foot long, 
and above a foot diameter. We observed these sockets in all the fallen fragments 
of this tem j>le, that each stone had probably been strengthened in this manner, ^c. 
How much this.method contributes to the strength of the building is remarkably seen 
in the most entire temple, (pi. xxiv.) where a column has fallen against the wall of the 
cell with such violence as to beat in the stone which it fell arainst, and break part 
of the shaft, while the joints of the shaft have not been in the least opened by the 
shock, (p. 23.) [This passage is literally copied from Maundrell.] 

PI. xxiii. ITie most entire temple. This is irregularly placed with regard to the. 
former, and is also built on a much lower horizontal plan ; and yet, on the south side,, 
it appears that its sub-basement is raised considerably from the ground by a very solid 
foundation, in the same manner as that of the great temple. (23.) It had a stair, 
now destroyed, but standing in Le Rocque*s time. The number of the steps is de- 
termined by the height of the sub-basement; peristyle, 8 columns in front, 15 in 
flank ; vestibule, in which the columns are of a less diameter than those of the peri- 
style ; door of the temple, on each side a stair, by which we got up to the top of the 
cell, and could walk round it $ the body of the cell ; the west end of the temple, di^ 
vided from the body of the cell (See pi. 36), where it appears how much the pavement 
of this part is raised above that of the cell, from which there was a, stair to it ; and on 
each side of this stair was another, which descended from the cell to two Vaults, which 
are under the raised pavements at the West eudL We examined these vaults by torch*. 
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light, and as far as ve could tee, they were un-oroamented. The middle of this raised 
part hbd a separate arched soffit belonging to it, probably for the golden statile of the 
god described by Macrobius. This sort nf throne we shall call T/ialamus, as it An- 
swers exactly to that sacred part of the temple of the Syrian goddess of HieropoHs* 
described by Lucian. (p. 34.) 

The annexed interior view of the Temple of Balbec is illustrative of the preceding 
remarks. 



The shafts of the columns in the peristole are mostly of three pieces, though a few 
consist of two pieces only. There is a likeness between the entablature and that of 
the great temple, which could not be accidental. The Lacunaria are composed of 
marble. The variety of ornaments which are repeated in this soffit, round the temple, 
consist of one hexagon and four rhombs, inclosing figures and heads in alto relievo^ 
wi(h the intermediate triangular spaces ornamented in the manner shewn, (pi. xxix.) 
The rhomboid pannels contain heads of gods, heroes, and emperors. The nezagoos 
also contain heads of the same subjects, and sometimes entire figures, relating to an- 
cient mythology. [This is from Maundrell, who mentions the story of Leda, Gany- 
mede, &c.] The shafts of the columns of the vestibule are some of two, some of thrM 
pieces ; the flutings begun, but left unfinished. The side architraves' of the door irt 
of one piece of marble each, and the superior architrave of three pieces. . The flank of 
the side architrave was to have been adorned with sculpture, as well as its front, which 
appears by a small part that was begun. The workmanship of thesedoorsis finished 
vrith great delicacy. The attitudes of the Cupids on the great face are all different, 
nor are the fruits and flowers of the second face the same all round, (p. 25.) 'Die 
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CtKkiCeos on the soffit of the door (pK 3. 9)$ which the eiagle holds in his claws, is shut 
«t the top, and has no snakes* heads. {26.) 

Internal order of the cell. The shafts are composed of severaPpieces, of the same 
pieces as form the wall of the cell ; their projection from the wall is something more 
than half a diameter, which occasions thirteen flutings* to be seen out of twenty-four, 
of which the whole circumference would consist. Four unfurnished pilasters are cut 
out of the same stones as form the wall of the cell, and consequently were part of the 
original plan of the temple ; but for what use they were intended we were. at a loss 
to guess." (pK 35. p. 26.) 

< Circular temple. The order of this temple without is Corinthian, and within, both 
Corinthian and Ionic. The shafts of the columns, as well without as within, are of 
one piece. The lower, or Ionic story is^ at present, converted into a Greek church, 
and separated from the higher, or Corinthian story, for this purpose, (pi. xlvii. p. 27.. 
pi. xhri.) Two orders of columns^ are seen in the angles of all the rectangular 
exedrse of both courts, (p. 28.) Mr. Walpole says (ii. 306) that the workmanship 
<of the. building of Balbec is so excellent, and the stones so well joined together 
without cement, that the blade of a knife could not be inserted betwixt them. 
* These splendid ruins were first made known in 1678, by some English merchants. 
The admirer of lightness, grace, and elegance, will find the plates of these remains a 
very instructive and interesting hour's amusement. Browne (Travels, 407) notices 
that, two or three years ago, .in digging, the body of a pnan was found interred in a 
kind of vault, having a piece of unstamped gold in his mouth. Near him was a 
number of leaden plates, marked with characters to them unknown ; they were sold 
and melted. In another plate was discovered a small statue, very perfect. This may 
induce new travellers to make researches. • 

Balkh-Bamian (India). Recesses cut in the rock, and adorned with carving and 
plaster work, said to be 1200. in number [most ptobably cells of Bpodhist monks, 
or priests, though] called winter retreats of the natives. Three gigantic idols, of a 
man, woman, and child ; the first even afiirmed to have been eighty ells high, the 
second fifty, and the third fifteen ; but this is an exaggeration. (Bomb. Trans, iii. 517.) 
It is presumed to have appertained to Boodh. 

Bandusia. The Fans Blandusias of Horace* The Abbey Chaupy has incon- 
testibly proved that it is a spring near Palazzo, in the principality of St Gervasid ; 
but it is not now what it was. It is choked i\ ith dirt, and lost in bogs.— 5ti;tn6iiriie, 
i. 408. Eustace (ii. 347) ^^J^t however, that the site is quite uncertain. 

Baphio {^Greece). An hour to the S. E. of Amyklai. Her6 is a small hill or 
tumulus. The side of a hill has been excavated, and a gate discovered similar to the 
entrance of the Treasuries at Mycenae, but of smaller dimensions. There is every 
reason to suppose that it is a circular building, resembling that of Mycenoe. — Dodwelty 

ii. 415* 

Barbsri. At this village is a Palaw Castro, or ruined citadel. It is seated on a bold 
rock, and the walls are of very ancient masonry. A small gate remains ; but the 
fortification is inconsiderable in point of extent. It is now called Agios Adrianos. 
There seem to have been an outer and an inner wall of defence, and in the rock is a 
large cistern.— Ge//** Argolis, p. 97. 

Barce. The grand marbles, the fine columns of the gallery at Versailles, those of 
the grand Trianon, and a statue, thought to be a vestal, were taken from the ruins of 
this phce.-r-Enctfclop. Antiq. 
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Bari (Qteece). Several remaink. At the Church is a flat columnar altar, wilh a 
large base. There is also a sepulchral inscription^ and a mutilated equestrian statmew 
"^Dodwelly i. 549. 

' Basilis (now Kuparisshf in Greece). A church on a roUnd hill» where are th« 
vestiges of an ancient city, and some foundations composed of large blocks^ which 
seem to indicate the site of Basilis, It was in ruins in the time of Pausaniaa.-^ 
Dodwellf ii. 380. *. 

Bazilbab (on the Banks of the Migariah^ 30 miles IVest of Tunts)^ A trium* 
phal arch. Inscription. — Shaw, 99: 

BfeissONS (Aftnca, betvvixt Tubersoke and Duggs). Inscriptions.--r5AaU)^ 101^ 

Bbizak (yoLlley of Nubia). On a rock of fine granite are several figures cut in 
the stdne in imitation of the Egyptian. — Belzoni, 307* 

Bklemina ^or Blenina, or itlemmina^ supposed ^gia Eirenet neat Collooa^ in 
Greece, but duoious). Ruins and interesting remains. — Dodwelt, ii* 398. 

Belbt Kebyr (Egypt). A village in ruins, in the valley. On the South side of 
die mountain Mr. Burton found a circular well 20 feet diameter, and 60 deep. In 
the same village still remains a pretty little temple of the Ionic order, pn the pediifient 
of which is the following inscription : *^ For the safety and eternal triumph of our 
Lord Csesar, the august and absolute, and for those of all his house, this temple and 
its dependencies were dedicated to the Sun and the great Serapis, and to the other 
divinities, by Epaphroditus, of Caesar, Governor of Egypt, Marcus Ulpius Chresinius^ 
Superintendant of the mines under Procoluanus. — Gent, Mag. May, l834f p. 447* 

Belgrade. Trajan's bridge over the Danube, about 20 miles from here, is eur 
graved in Montfeucon. (iv. p. 2. b. i. c. iv.) It appears to have been like all other 
buildings of the Romans in those parts, i.e. two small stone arches at one of the ex?* 
tremities, all the rest of the bridge being of wood, with flat elliptical arches of the same 
but supported by piles of stone. Dion has given a pompous description of this bridge^, 
which much exaggerates its- real merit. The wood work is, however^ placed in ^ 
much more tasteful and picturesque manner than our bridges of this kind, wher^ 
there is no disposition of the beams, &c. to please the eye, 

Beligola (India). Gigantick statues and other remains, presumed to belong to 
the Jain religion. — Bomb. Trans, iii. 5^8. 

Belligaum (Ceylon). An inclosure ; within it a solid building with a dome roof, 
without any aperture : also a temple. — Id^ 509. 

Benares (India). About 5 miles from here, says the Hon. Mr. Stewart Macr 
kentie, is a structure very much resembling that at Manikyala, It is a circular mass 
of brick-work, which had a casing of stone. Where it remains, it exhibits some^ 
good carving, high wrought borders, in which the flgure of Boodh is a kind of medal- 
lion, among a rich pattern of leaves and flowers. There have been all around eight, 
projections from the stone, running about eight inches from the mass. About mid*, 
height^ this mass grows smaller, exactly in the shape of a Daghope [a hemispherical 
figure or cupola, rising from a low cylinder, and often surmounted by a large umbrella 
of stone or wood]. Above 200 yM'ds.ofi' are the foundation^ of a very large building, 
and bricks strewed around. This is supposed to have been the Temple, and the Dag- 
hope the tomb or shrine of Boodh. Near the latter are some Boodh figures, of black 
granite.-^ jBom6. Trans, iii. 519, 680. 

Beneventum (Italy). One of the gates is a triumphal arch of TnyWi. It con* 
sists of a large arch of Parian marble, and is entire, with the exceptioA of part^f the; 
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ooraioe. Both its sides aii9 adorned with four Coriiithi«D pillars, raised on high pe- 
destals* Its frieze, pantiels, and ends^ every part, both without and tvithin the arch, 
are covered with rich sculpture, representing some of the atchievements of the Em*, 
peron This triumphal arch is, by many, considered as .the most perfect of the kind ^ 
existing \ but.Eujstace did not see it in that light. The decorations, though all of the 
best and purest style, are yet so compressed and crowded together as to leave no vacant 
space for the eve to rest upon ; no plane to contrast with the relievo, and set it off to 
advantage* They seem, consequently, to incumber the edifice, and thus deprive it of' 
the greatest of architectural beauties, simplicity. How inferior, in this respect,^ is this 
monument to that of Ancona. (Ekistace, iii. 77.) Swinburne makes the order Com- 
posite ; and says, that on each side of the arch, which is single, are two fluted columns 
upon a joint pedestal, supporting an entablement and an attic. In the latter is the 
inscription* It was erected A. C. 114, and is now the gate of entrance to the town,, 
and called Vwta Aurea. 

This city is next to Rome in the remains of antiquity* Scarcely a wall is built of 
any thing but altars^ tombs, columns, and remains of entablatures. The most consi- 
derable are la the upper town, which is thought to be the site of the old one. The 
cupola of St. Sophia rests upon a circular colonnade of antique marble, in the same 
manner as those of Santa Maria, near Nocera, St. Sebastian, and St. Agnes. In the 
court is a fine relievo of the rape of the Sabines. The other remarkable fragments^ 
are-^the death of Mel^ager ; a measurer of com ; some sepulchral busts ; a huge boar,- 
covered with jthe stole and vitta for sacrifice, which Antiquaries call the Caledonian 
Boar, left by Dionled, as a badge to this colony of Beneventum, which he founded ; and 
Hercul^s stealing tbe Hesperian apples. The fable of the Hesperides is supposed to 
be founded upon the scriptural accounts of our first parents. This marble bears a^ 
strong resemblance to our common mode of depicting the tall of man. A woman lies 
at the foo.t of a tree, and a huge serpent is twined round the trunk, stretching out its^^ 
liead towards the fruit, which a man leans forward to pluck. The club, which he 
holds in liU hand, and a Greek inscription, mark him out for Hercules. A small 
Egyptian obelisk, of red granite, covered with hieroglyphics, staods in the corner of 
the Cathedral. — Swnbume, i. 410, seq. 

' Bbkv Hassan (Heptanomide, Egypt). In the ** Grande Description de TEgypte'* 
are plates of the Hypogaea at this place. Plate 64 (vol. iv.) exhibits Hypogtea ;. 
Boman fluted Dortck columns at the side of the entrance. In other instances we 
have columns fluted with annulets, the labyrinth fret, &c. all Roman •Egyptian. 
Plate 6s has the view of an ancient quarry, and bas-reliefs in divers Hyjpogsea. One 
is of a ship, built in punt fashion, with yard, main-sail, cordage, &c. Plate €6 gives 
other bas-rdiefs, paintings, &c. Amon^ these is a man undergoing the bastinado. 
He lies upon the ground; One holds his feet; another his hands; and a third beats 
him ^pon the nates. In ^. 8 are scales and weights. The beam is not fastened by 
a riveC but is balanced in the centre upon a fulcrum. In^g. 1 is a wrestling match ;. 
iD«/i^« 8f dcga held by a fyam, (thong) as in the Middle age; in^g. 4> hunting and 
shooting deer with bows and arrows. . 

. BfifiEeoHfiAKo (on Jlfaf. Cyihasron). JSmall caves, with some blocks of stone. — 
Dodwell, i. 282. 

r BtaiBNlcs . (oii the Red Sea). The city is situated upon one of those moles of ruins 
lyhich sl|ow the spot of ancient towns so often ^een in Egypt. The situation is de* 
lightful. [See pi. 34 in Belzoni.] At the entrance of the town is seen the regular 
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situation of the houses,. the main streets coinciding, and in the centre a smell Egyptian^ 
Temple, nearly covered by the sand, as well as the insides of the boiites, * Onr wondei^ 
is increased on examining the materials with which the houses were built • We could 
see- nothing but coral» roots, madrepores, several petrifactions, sea-weeds, &c. Thie 
town is nearly on the spot laid down by D'Ancarville. It is in breadth, from N. to S. 
1600 feet, and in length, from E. to W. SOOO. : The plan. of the temple seems to be, 
iqi construction,: accordant with the Egyptian style, and we imagined that the Greeks 
had taken their plans from this ancient pefople, as they had done ra many other things. 
[This i9i:a .most extraordinary opinion. . Tne Greek Temple is a bam-ibrmed building 
raised on a base, surrounded with a colonnade, and has in front steps, portico, and 
pediments The temple of Berenice is flat-roofed, the walls inclining upwards, and. 
surmounted with a cornice. The front is the face of a cavern in a rock, and the 
entrance is between two columns, topped by ovals, under square flat capitals; in 
short, it is evidently Indian. See Plate 20.1 It is 102 feet long, and 43 wide. It 
contains four chambers, two on each side of ttie Sekos and Cella, and two in the great 
hall in the front. Upon excavation, Belzoni found that the temple was Egyptian. 
The part of the wall which was discovered was adorned with E^ptian sculpture in 
basso-relievo, and well executed. The remaining part of the wall was cbvered with' 
hieroglyphics. At a small distance from the city are several groups of ruins.' It 
appears that there were homes situated out of the town in different directions. - The' 
calculation I made, says Belzoni, about the houses and population, compels me to 
observe that the houses .were not so extensive as they are built at this day. It was the' 
custom of this people to live close to each other. I observed that the largest houses 
were but 40 feet in length, and 20 in breadth. Some were smaller ; but I made the 
calculation at. the rate of 20 and 40j and I found that the square, or 2000 by 1600 
feet, would contain 4000 houses ; but as there were spaces of ground vrithout buildings, 
which may be reckoned half of thetown, I accounted them to be nearly 2000. These' 

f>eople had no need of great sheds to store coaches, chariots, or any other luxurious 
umber. . Their cattle and camels lay always in the open air, as they still do in all 
these countries ; nor had they any extensive manufactories. The only buildings for 
tbeir commerce would be but a few store-houses, nor could the narrow- lanes, which 
wer^ in use in those times, occupy much of the ground. I calculated that, with the 
houses out of the town, which are scattered about in groups, here .and there, the' 
people of this part must have exceeded 20,000' inhabitants, a town which, even to this 
day, would be reckoned of consequence if seated on this coast, as a port for commerce 
with India. I observed also some of the tombs dug up in the nearest lower rocks, of a 
kind of soft or calcareous stone, which are the only ones in the plain near the town 
on the West side." — Belzoni, 330 — ^335. See Plate 34, for the site of the ruins of 
the city and of a tower, supposed to be Berenice, of this form 3 - 

Berytus (now Beirutte in Egypt). The walls of the town are of ancient date, 
and are flanked at intervals with square towers. In the vicinity, towards the North, • 
are remains of Roman antiquity. A range of building, now converted into a rope-^ 
walk, is said to be that part of the amphitheatre of Augustus which was -allotted for the 
reception of wild beasts. Roman tiles, coins, and other antiquities, are often found 
there. — Light, 214. / 

Besitoon (Persia). Sculptures, like those of Persepolis, representing captives in a 
row, with their hands tied behind their backs, and ropes round their necks. In front 
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is a gaan) of areliere. Sir R. K. Porter ascribes it to the conquest of Israel by Sal- 
tnaneser, King of Assyria. — Porter, ii. 1 55 — 159. 

Bbthlehbm. Here are shewn a deep cavern as the birth-place of our Saviour ; the 
-manger cohered with marble, to prevent mutilation by pilgnms: 'an immense cistern, 
into which the bodies of the children murdered by Herod were thrown, and other 
apocryphal remains^ — fFittm. 16$^ iSo. >. . 

BitoRACTS. See Augitstodunum*. 

BiEi<}NA- (now Fienne, in France) ^ founded by Venerius, A. M; B. 985. Here are 
numerous remains. 1. Inscriptions. 3. Fragments. 31 Remains of tesselat^ pave- 
ments. 4* A monument, called the Needle, a pyramid. (Engraved pi. 27. n. 1.) It 
appears to have been built under the first emperors, and was probably the tomb of a 
distinguished personage, whose name is unknown. 5. Bas-reliefs. 6.- A pretended 
triumphal arch. 7. The edifice called the Temple of Augustus. It is of the Corin- 
thian ordtt, 60 feet long, 40 broad, and open on all sides. Its • elegant columns wei;e 
^uted, but when they filled up the intervals to make a churcl^ of the building, they 
broke- the flotings, and so injured the columns in the masonry, that they can scarcely 
be perceived. It was properly a temple, with a double pediment, and is engraved pt. 
1^7: n. 2tf. The inscription, deciphered by naiUholes, is \incertain ; for the same letters 
'are not always attached to the same points. 8. Aqueducts, &c.— ilftftftn, Midi de tu 
Prance; ii. 8, 53. ... > « 

BifiJCEGLtA.. -Antique buildings have been mentioned here, but Swinburne could 
find no remains of baths or cellars, but hundreds of subterraneous reservoirs' and cis- 
terns, of all sizes and shapes, cut into steps in the solid rock, and arched over with 
stones and stucco, in order to preserve the rain-water, the only sort which they have 
to drink. 

BisTONiA. A paved causeway; walls and many of the mural towers; remains of 
portals, or'Propylsea, with tln'Ce -gates in each pUce' of entrance. Among the foun- 
dations of one, the grand style of Grecian Architecture appears, consisting of large 
blocks of marble, placed evenly together. Without any cement Ecclesiastical build- 
ings' of later sras are intermixed.— C/arAre, viii. 66. 

* Blehema« See Belembna. 

Boibe (and Lake Boebeis, also named Xynia, in Oreecejf a town seated upon 
a promontory projecting into the lake. Remains are still visible near the road through 
the Dolian Plain ; ruins of an ancient building, probably a temjple ; a small flat Doric 
column lying oii the ground ; further on a tumulus ; ancient traces ; large upright 
stones ; near a village, traces and foundations, probably the remains .of an ancient 
city. — Dodtvellj ii. 97. 

• Born I ARCS (Greec^^ about three hours from Libadea). A tower seated on a rock. 
— Dodfveil, i. 246. • 

' Bostitza (Greece^ road to Patra). In the vicinity of the great plane tree are 
several targe blocks of stone, and a cornice of dark-coloured marble, perhaps remains 
of the temple of Ceres, Panaehaia, and of Health, ^corr^pta. One hour and a half 
from Bustit2a,' a tumulus. — DodweU^ ii. 30G. 
' BovtanUm. In Samnitim ; the modern Bojano. 

BouNARCHi (Greece). An immense tumulus, and near it another smaller-^ 
Clarhej vii. 432. 

BoupRASiON (Greece). This town ceased to exist before the time of Strabo. 
Perhaps it was situated near the village of Mauro-buona, where are imperfect vestiges, 
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Q^assy blocks, ftrchitectdral fragments of ttoiie, aad a .eoniider»bl« quantity pf large 
ancient tiles. — Dodwell, ii. s^4^ 

Bqurg St. Anoboi« (Fronce), H^re is the Mithriadal monttmeat, ^ograyad by 
Count Caylus. (Rec. iii, 93,) Upon a tablet was an inscription 1 very much '^oed, 
which the Count has not published. — Sfillm^ Midi de la Franoep \u 117* 

BousHA (18 miles S.W. of Tunis). Inscriptions.-^iS&aii?, 10S« 

Brauna (Greece). One hour from this place are ruins of an ancient, town^ where 
4here are extensive traces and foundations, and some ancient walls. Probably Stmia 
and Murrinous were in the vicinity t-^^^Zto^K^^//, ii. 44f 

Brina (Greece). A village* near which, on a hiU, are remaina of ibl palaio^castro, 
or ancient city. The hill may be Mintbe, which was near one of the towers of Pylos» 
-*-/rf, ii. 343. 

Brioupb (io the department of the Upper Loire). This place is famous for a very 
fine Roman bridge, of one arch only, which. crosses the Allier, and is so light in iti 
construction as to resemble the famous structure of this kind in Wales* It is made of 
two rows of square stone, and other small stones and rubbish cemented together* Tbt 
two Sides of the arch are founded upon a rock, which is tbe reason that the beginning 
of the arch on one side is higher than that of the other ; the situation of the rock pot 
permitting it to be x>therwise. The breadth of the arch, from one side to the other 
is 195 feet ; the height from the water, 84. The breadth of the bridge ia only 14 
feet, which is just the thickness of the wall on each 6ide.-^^il/ofi{f» iv* p« 2, b. u c. 5. 
where a view. 

Briula (in lydla). It is supposed^ by Pooocke^ to b^ at a village odled 
Jach-euif upon the Meander. 

Brukdusium (in Italy). It is the modern Brindisi : there are innumerable brokeii 
pillars, filed at the corners of streets to defend the houses from carts « fragments 
coarse Mosaic, the iloors of former habitations; a column of the light-house, of 
of one standing on each side; the haven remains entire with its pedestal. The 
capital is adorned with figures <k syrens and tritons, intermingled with the acaatbua 
leaf, and upon it is a circular vase which formerly held the fire ; there is also a Iarg0 
marble basin, into which the water runs from brazen heads of daer. Some inscrip- 
tions, ruins of aqueducts, iLC-^Swinburne, i. 384, 385* 

BucHBTiUM (near Castriy in Epirus). The ruins stand upon a beautiiul conical 
hill, on the right of the Acheron ; and the Cyclopean wall, constructed with admirable 
exactitude in tbe second style, still remain in a high st^te of preservation. Thqr have 
served, in many places, for the substructions of more modern edifiees. Some parts 
exist to the height of ten or fifteen feet, containing several fine towers and gateways^ 
Two negular lines encircle the hill, one at the bottom, and ^another near the top, 
which latter encircles also a fort or citadel. At the bottom, on the JS. sjde, run out 
some strong transverse lines, between which stands the modern village of Castri. The 
curious and effectual manner of its fortification admirably adapted it as a place of 
security for the coofineipent of prisoners. Perhaps a better specimen of military, 
architecture no where exists. It is picturesque in the highest degree^ and i| rar* 
rounded with four other conical mounts, embellished with All;Mnian villages.r— 
Hughes^ ii. 3 17. 

BucoNiZA (DalmaHa). Remains of Roman buildings, inscriptions, &c^ in the 
desert liiere. — Archceoh iii. 34^. 

Bui^cKjs (Holstdn). Keysler gives us a very remarkable pile of ytpnes near here i 
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k49 i bill of luige vprigiit •to«€8^ olantiog inward, sopporling' a Aid: piece of tock 
hid 'boirixonUli'y% 

. BoRASooDcii fhfiia). A nagnilioent temple, described by Mr. Craifdbrd.^^ 
Bombay Trans. voK ii. 

BuKBmcA* A RiMMQ ruin of briGlc ; an octagoiial temple, wHh niches ; near the 
left, a Roman bath of considerable size ; between here and TyrinSj fragments of if 
colamn ; foundation of a temple ; the mte of Media not fiir from nere.'-^OelCs 
Armalis^ p. 59» 

fiuRMAN Empire (India). The largest and most celebrated- temples are generally 
pymmida, containing a sacred retick of Godama, as a tooth, bone, &c. The pyramids 
an Qifiton of a great size, conslructedt of solid brick^work, plastered over, and generally 
jdaced on a prodigioos elevated terrace. The base of the pyramid is frequently snr* 
rMinded by % doable row of small ones, and the summits of the whole are always 
crowned with u^mbrellas, made of a combination of iron bars into a kind of filligree 
work, and adorned with bells. Many of these pyramids are from $ to 500 fleet high. 
Other temples of nearly a similat structure, but hollow within, contain images of 
Qodaina<«*^J3iMcikaiioA. — B^mh. Trans, iii. 5^9. 

BoATACouR (France). A mass of brick, similar to that at Marsal; which see 
ArchasoL iv. 13. ^ 

Byrlos (P^heniGia)^. The modem Gybiii. A fiimoas Roman Yoad is carved in 
tbB v9Ck^-^IUaundreU. 

• 

CAan^Lio (France, now CavaiUon) . Ruins of a triumphar arth.-^^na desAntiq. 

CAcoBizra, Mmmr (italp). See<5AiaTA. 

CljBLos. At t^e- bottom of this bay, Chandler saw buildings among trees ; pieces of 
an aquednet ; on the rock anear, vestiges of a fortress. — As. Min. 43- 

G^KJKi This is 'the modem 6iene; but there is no remarkable monument.-^ 
Ssmarj^s Mgypt^ ii. 19. 

• CssRRBA (Syria, now Qaysaryck). Herod, the Ascalonite, built many temples, 
&e. in honour of Augustus, There only remain rains of a few walls, and of part of a 
ferjMts, and of some buildings of white marble. Porphyry columns are found. Count 
Forbin sayv, that the columns ar^ very numerous, some of them perfectly entire. 
Qtl^ers were used in building the mole. The richest materials served to form its base. 
- Inscribed blocks of Ted granite occur. — Voyage dans le Levant, Par. Atlas fol. 1819. 

pp4' 97> ^^ 

CAiLboif . The modem Oastel vetere. Swinburae could find no vestiges.~-i. 336. 

CAfRO (Egypt). In the << Grande Description de tEgypte,'' E. M. vol; ii. pi. 
675 18^ wew <^ the place called *' El RoHmeyleii^ and of the citadel. The courses 
of the brick-work are very curious. They resemble the style of armour in edge^nged 
nail. Of the earthwork base of the citadel, see Encyclopedia of Antiquities, i. 15. 

Cmrvak (J^^rioa)* Probably the Vico Adgusti of the Itineraries. Shaw saw 50G 
granite columns in a dsosque. 

CtAf^AHRiA. The flite of all the ancient Greek cities is aacertained^ and there are no 
htffKs thttt any remains of antiquity will ever be discovered.«^iS'ti7m&. ii. 138. 

CAL^imEA ^«ow Paiatia, in the island Poro). Traces of bnildings and ancient 
w«Us, nearly krvel with the ground, and some stones, each with a seat and back, 
fovming a Httte oiroley perhaps once a bath. A small heap of the rains of the temple, 
whtcb^ was^ not large, and of the Doric order. Three pedestals of blue-veined marble, 
one itisecibed, aupported a statue of Eumenes, erected by the city as a testimony of 
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his virtues, and of his services t0 the God/ to the Calaure^ns, »nd other Greekt.^-^' 
Chandl. Oreece, 312. Sir William Cell savs, at a place called Palatio^ are ruins of 
the temple of Neptune, of which many of tne blocks^ part of the walls of the oella^ 
and the pavement remain. — Gelfs Argolis^ p. \^6. 

Caldas de Mombuy (xu Spain). The capital of the Aquicaldenes. Remains of a 
flight antient wall and four gates. 

Callandri. The antient Angele. — Chandl. Greece, 171. 

Callirhoc. (Fountain, Greece). Niches for votive ofierings, in the rock, wbei« 
there had been a cascade. — Clarke,vu 332. 

Calmucs. Ill this country, between Siberia and the Caspian sea, in the tombs and 
caves of the Tartars, are found all sorts of instruments used in their worship, and for 
domestic purposes. Among these have been found a goose, with a bill moveable by 
binges, the. tongue of iron wire, capable of giving some sound : another was ah owl, an 
idol of Siberia, See Montf. SuppL (V. h. 7 c. 7.) where he mentions a crupper^ as 
occurring upon one of their lamps. 

Calydon. (Greece). The City of Meleager, probably some miles from the Sea, 
on the left bank of the Evenos, where there are the remains of a City and Acropolis^ 
composed of magnificent walls^ constructed entirely in a regular manner. — Doiwell^ 

i. 110. 

Cannje. There only remain fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and 
subterranean granaries. The field of battle is called Pezzo de Sangue^ and weapons 
and armour, in immense quantity, have been found. — Sunnb. i. l68« Hughes (Vig^ 
nette of cA.xv.) has engraved the Pezzo de Sangue. It is a plain surrounded by hills* 
He says, that at Cannae, .there are a few subterranean reservoirs half filled with water 
by the road side, after which we soon arrived at the vaulted edifice, represented in the 
plate {11,366). It is built, like all the ancient edifices and city walls which we saw 
on this coast, with oblong blocks of stone scarcely equalling in size one third of those 
generally employed on smaller buildings in Grecia Propria. . At the further end is a 
marble trough, which receives a copious discharge of transparent water. This build- 
ing is situated just below the rising ground on which Cannae was placed. All vestiges 
of this are obliterated, except part of one solitary entrance into a building. — Ibid. 

Canopus. Denon found a fragment of a Doric entablature^ with a large triglypb, 
at the foot of Aboukir, whence he thinks that the fort of Canopus^ or Heraclea, de- 
scribed by Strabo, stood here. The ruins of Heraclea stood, he thinks from some 
fragments, on ac^acent heights, (i. 190, 19 1. Engl. Tr.) Canopus he found at a creek, 
where are a small pier of colossal fragments, discovered by a huge hand of a statue, 
36 feet high, (192) a sphinx, a broken Isis, and columns of the temple, described 
by Strabo, where the old recovered their youth. — 193. 

Canusium stood in a plain between the hills of the modern Canosa and the river 
Ofanto. The remains are brick monuments stripped of their marble casing, the frag- 
ments of aqueducts, tombs, an amphitheatre, baths, military columns, and two 
triumphal arches, which, by their position, seem to have been two city gates.— 
Swinb. i. 402. Mr. Hughes (ii. 367) gives the following account of Canusmm^ 
now Cannoqa. There is a great quantity of sepulchral monuments and other fragments 
of the ancient city worked up and preserved in the walls of the modern babitationa. 
On excavating a wine-vault in the tufa rock, in forming a large chamber, which gave 
light to some long subterranean galleries, the workmen accidentally burst into a superb 
Sepulchre, formed like an ancient Dorick temple with a fine angular roof, a semi« 
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IttUtter.cut at the sides^ and a regular entablature^ The entrance^ tvhich had been 
4fftifieiaUy clos^, was on the opposite side td that brolceh up. Atone side of this 
Mausoleum, upon the ground, lay the armour of some ancient hero, in several parts of 
which, the gilding is said to have been plainly discernible : but the corpse was totally 
decayed. At one end of the tomb stood three of the finest terra cotta vases ever yet 
brought to light from their funeral receptacles. The largest is between four and five 
feet m height, upon which the labours of Hercules are beautifully pourtrayed. The 
next is three feet, and exhibits the adventurers of the Argonautick expedition. The 
last is two feet ; but all were found filled with vases of small dimensions. At the other 
eftd of the two were two pedestals, cut from the rock, on one of which stood a wild 
boar, executed in a rough, but sj3irited style ; and on the other, a dog, very simijar in 
appearance to the English mastifif. No one had formed a conjecture respecting the 
occupier of this superb sepulchre, but it may be ascribed even to the Homeric Diomede ; 
fof he was a conspicuous character at the famous chase of the Calydonian boar, and in 
the coins, discovered at Arpi, the ancient Argyripa, founded also by Diomede, the 
figure of the Boar is represented. We learn moreover, from Julius Pollux, that the 
people of Calydon themselves gave sepulchral honours to Aura, the bitch of Atalanta^ 
which was killed by the monster. It is worthy also of remark, that the ornamental 
figures upon the vases relate to actions prior to the age of Diomede. These vases are 
at Portici, in a room fitted up to represent the Sepulchre. 

Capri. Obscene sculptures and medals, every where dug up, demonstrate the 
voluptuousness of Tiberi^s in this island. There are ruins of villas at Santa Maria ; 
extensive vaults and reservoirs ; the remains of a light-house ; the entrance of the 
principal court indicated by the remains of a light-house ; and a hill cut into terraces, 
supported by vaults, called La Rotteghe, or the shops of the smtienU. ^^Smnb. ii. 6. 
Miss Starke (ii. l66.) adds ruins of a theatre and palace. 

Capse or Capsa (Africa, now Qafra). Altars, granite columns, inscriptions^ &c. 
-^ShaWy 124. 

Capua. It is situated two n>iles and a half from the modem Capua. The remains 
are a double arcade, supposed to be a gate, lighter than most antient edifices destined 
to such purposes, and higher; an amphitheatre, the lower order Tuscan, the second 
Doric, what the upper ones are cannot be ascertained. On the keystone of each arcade 
was the bust of a deity of colossal size and coarse execution, much too massive for the 
rest of the work. It had four entrances, and was built of brick faced with stone or 
marble, and the little value set upon brick has preserved it. Santa Maria di Capua 
and San Pietro del Corpo, two small villages, now occupy part of the spacious enclosure 
of the city, which was the centre from whence the Viae Appia, Latina, Domitia, and 
others, branched off towards different provinces in Italy. A few mausolea, yet standing, 
point out the direction of the highways. One of them, called the Conocchio consists 
of a cupola, surrounded with columns, placed upon a square tower. Modem Capua 
was bulk by the Lombards, upon the site of the antient Casilinum, famous in the 
second Punic war for the resistance made by its garrison against Hannibal.— iS'tdtnft. 
ii* 490. seqq. Eustace says, that the cathedral is supported by pillars of granite col- 
iected from the neighbouring ruins, and that the church of the Annonziata is sup- 
posed to be an ancient temple, though much disfigured by modern decoration. — 
ill. 14p. 

Caroamtla (Turhey). Vestiges of the ancient Acropolis ; below it several caves 
and ruins of anoient sepulchres. — fValpole^ u 50. 
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Cardasst (an tka Nile). Remtiiii of aeinertt very ratcoWfe biiiUittgi, mtd «f 
qua^nes^ where a smali diapel b cat in tlie rock^ ooBtmning Greek inscfiptMirUfc 
Belzani, 103. 

Cardia# Between Cardia and PacCyas are seteral barrowt^ one of wbieb^ belvmA 
these two plaoes^ may be appropriated to Lyftim8chn8«-*^^«//wfe^ i. 9S0. 

Carmo (Sfoin). Walls, iDSGriptioo^, &c. 

Carpbntras* Ruins of a triumphal arch and other remaini.— ^JSnoi 

Carpis (Africa). Supposed to be the mcKlern Gorbos.— 5AatD. 

Carpubseli. a village, twelve hours North of Mjrlasa. Chandler thinki it tke 
antient Alabanda. Here are antient graves cut on roeks; stone cofl9n»; rained 
9tadiumy now the bazaar ; the square basement of a large sepulchre^ now nihabitod, 
not far from the city walls ; which may be traced, except towards the plain, and wei« 
of the masonry tNVB^ p$eudi8odamwn\ remains of a terrace-'WaU, wkb a square am 
and vestiges of a colonnade; many pedestals statidtog; reoinantsof tbeffrmtoP H 
theatre;, a cistern; a square tower; and the city walls, enclosing a summit^ near 
which is another, with seven deep oval cisterns in a row, lined with plaster t at a 
distance behind them are four piers of a broken aqueduet-^fCAan^. Aa. Min. 900)» 
PoGOcke also places AlabanJa here. 

Carte d*ARGisH (IVaUachia).^ Ruins of a Roman temple, eonstracted with term 
cotta tiles. — Clarke^ viii. 2^%. 

Cartha or CARTHiBA (Oreece^ now Zia). Ruins may be traced in the valley the 
whole way from the harbour to the citadel. — Clarke, vi. 1 7 1. 

Carthage. The ruins of antient Carthage are about twelve miles North West of 
Tunis> in |i pleasapt situation, and reckoned very healthy, commanding an extansivv 
prospect over the gulph of Tunis, as well as the interior of the coun^ : but there aw 
no fresh running streams of water near them. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
Carthaginians, at the time of their prosperity,, were at immense labour and otpense 
in conducting a considerable stream of fresh water from the mountain Zaan, about 
45 miles S. E. from Carthage. This stream is still very remarkable for its good quality 
in dying scarlet, and the Tunisians are now obliged to carry all their articles, which are 
to be died of that 'colour, to Zuan. The length of this aqueduct is above seventy miles, 
and by means of it the Carthaginians conducted the stream through mountains and over 
vallies. Considerable remains of it are still to be seen. NearUdena there is a range 
of above one thousand arches, where it had been conveyed across a valley ; some of 
the arches, in the middle of the valley, are above one hundred feet higb. 

I have every reason, says Mr. Jackson, to believe that this aqueduct, but more particu^ 
larly this great rangeof arches near Udena, had been repaired by tlie Romans, every arch 
being regularly numbered in Roman characters. In building this aqueduct they have 
made use of a strong cement, which seems to be as durable as the stones themselvei^ 
though, they are harder than our lime-stone,, of a yellowish colour. In the conduit, 
where the waters have run^ there is a cement of about four inches thick, which, in 
some places, has fallen down in fl.akes, one hundred feet in length, yet still adheres 
together. The conduit is above six feet higb within, and four feet broad, yet two 
jMeople .cannot conveniently walk abreast within it, by reason of its being arched to 
a point at top. At Arianna, a village four miles N. W. from Tunis, many arches of 
the aqueduct are of a considerable height, but not in so perfect a state as at Udena, 
the Bey of Tunis having taken away many of the stones to build his palaoe at Manuba. 
Where the stream has been conveyed through a mountain, at ewery Mtf ywda there is 



a ukmA bok) tboui Cmr fact m dinmter add very neatly Walfod with hevAi atone i at>d 
tiie iifttU ia conliiuied abbot . four feet aboTn tba surface of the earthy to prereut any 
thing falling in i tbe stones are rery neadv rounded at lop. There is no difiiciulty in 
tracing tbe remains of this aquedoct all doe way from Znaa to Cartbafle, following the 
course of it^ through mountains and over vallies* In mi^itude, it far ex<?eadedt any 
thing Mr* Jacksdn bad seen in either Asia or Eiurope^ of either intient or modern 
architectdre : it has been neatly exeontad and very highly finid^d, which has beeri 
the caose of its lasting so many ages ; in tom^ places it is so very perfect that it does 
not appear, to have received the least injury. 

This country abounds in ruins, many of which are still very considerable : even in 
Carthage there are some remains of its former greatness. The reservoirs for water are 
still vwy perfect) being all arched overf they are not exposed, the walU being covered 
with a tbiak and strong cement. Mn Jaekson frequently visited these ruins» and 
foundy though they were very extensive, the greater part to have been underminedi 
and supported by very strong arches. Tbrongh seme of the broken places in the arches, 
Mr. Jackson descended, and went into some neat square chambers, communicating one 
with another, being covered with a strong cement, still used in this country: its pre« 
sent name is gjfps. Some of the rooms were so very perfect, that Mr. J. could not 
discover the least flaw in the plaster, which was very^ little discoloured, being still a 
tolerable good white. Mr. J^ was informed that the walls of some of these ohembers 
were eovered with handsome paintings, in a tolerably perfect state. 

The plough now passes over the greatest part <^ die ruins of Carthage. Mr. !• saw 
a very abundant crop of wheat under whicn were many handsome apartments in a 
perfect state: the floors of the d)ambers all laid with gyps. There are no very con- 
siderable remains of buildings to be seea on the surface ; the principal is what Mr. J. 
was told were ihe rnnis of the teni'ple of .£culapius, but he was of opinion, that it must 
be memly conjecture. There are now only some massy walls about twelve ftet thick, 
and no part above thirty feet in height : the whole lying in snch oonfosed heaps, that 
Mr. J. could riot trace the form or extent of the building. These ruins lie near the 
asa, at the lower part of Carthage, towards the Goletta, along the shore facing this 
Gulph of Tunis, where, for above one mile and a half, the sea has made some encroach* 
ments on the land. Here Mr. J. discovered the foundations of houses ; tbe stones 
were, in general, viery lai^e, some above and some below the surface of the water : the 
sea being very clear, he could discern the whole very perfectly : the foundations are 
an oblong square, their greatest length prqjectiiig towards the sea. They have been, 
at least, three times as large as the rooms he saw in the midst of the ruins, which were, 
in general, about dgbteen feet square. There are still a great many antient coins and 
antiques discovered amongst these ruins* 

In a direct line, between the roins of Carthage, and the city of Tunis, and com- 
municating with the sea, by a navigable canal at the Goletta, near Carthage, is a lake, 
^M>Qtten miles lon^, and five brCMid, at the widest part. Here are tbe remains of 
bouses for about three miles, tfaeir breadth at the broadest part not appearing to ha^^ 
been above a mile. 

Amongst the rains of Carthage is found nmrbte of every description, but mostly in 
small pieces. 

Antient Carthage does not appear to have been above nine miles in cirensnference : 
the principal part lies on the side of a hill, wUdi naivows, as it rises, ahnost to an 
atigle on the N. side, towards Pctfta Kariva t ^m tbe top of this hill there is a v#ry 
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extennve and most beautiful prospect. Thia prdmontoiy, or cape^ is still distioguiabad * 
in the charts by the name of Cape Carthage* On the N. side of. the bill« down to the. 
sea, it is very steep, and does ndt appear ever to have been much inhabited. 

Thus the interesting account of John Jackson^ Esq. F« A. S. in the ^rcifrceofo jfui^ xr* 
p. 145i seq. 

Shaw agrees with this account, in making the remains to consist of the area of is 
large room, upon one of the hills, overlooking the S. £• shore, with several smaller 
ones at a little distance from it. But he has either converted the aqueduct into 4. 
common sewer, by mentioning its cisterns, or CasteHa^ or it has escaped Mr. Jackson*a 
notice. Tesselated pavements are also mentioned by Shaw, p. 8l. 
^ Carthago Nova (Carthagena). The country around it was formerly called CdnqHh 
SpartariOf and the appellation of Spartarla^ was given to the city, from the quantity 
of Spartum, or Spanish broom, found in the plains and mountains. Carthagena waa 
totally destroyed in the wars in Spain, with the Goths. Besides inscriptions, &c. in 
the middle of the city is a high hill, with a fortress almost in ruins* It was antiently 
called Mercurius TkeutateSy and undoubtedly erected there in honour of that deity.*-^ 
Petfron, Baurgoanne, iii. 156. 157. 

Carura. Ruins of an ancient bridge, half of the central arch, and a smaller arcb^ 
entire. — Chandl. — As. Min. Si 9. 

Casa Grande {New Navarre). A building of the antient Mexicans. It consists 
of three floors, with a terrace above them, and without any entrance into the under 
floor, the door of entrance being in the second. From a ladder being necessary, it was 
perhaps designed for a fortress. 

Casina. Casinum. 1. Here is an amphitheatre, the most entire of every monu-* 
ment of the kind : it is situated at the foot of the bill, and seems to have occupied the 
centre of the town. It is entirely round, 50 ft. high and 30 diam. (Obs. sur tItaL 
iii. 8.) Montfaucon (iii. p. 3. b. 2. c. 8.) says, that it is small, and has nothing re* 
markable. 2. A theatre, of which only the scena remains against the side of the 
hill, semicircular, 260 feetdiam. (Obs. sur tital. i\u II.) 3. An antient tern pie, in 
the form pf a cross, which might invalidate its antientry, if it was not built without 
lime or cement. It is now the chapel of a hermitage. 4* A basin, formed by ia 
recess of the hill, was the spot where stood the famous villa and gardens of Varro. (Id. 
iii. 11.^ The sight of the famous abbey, now Mont Cassin, is that part of the temple 
of Apollo, which Benedict destroyed. (Id. 14). Montfaucon (iii. p. i. 3. c. 16.) saya 
that he saw some remains of the noted aviary of Varro, whose description he gives» 
and the design founded upon it by Ligorio. 

Cassope, Cassiop^a, Cassiope (near the plain of Dramiscus^ and the mountain: 
out Zika, about 4 hours ride). Here is the largest theatre yet discovered in Greece* 
The form is a segment of a circle, larger than a circle. The foundations of the pros- 
cenium and scena yet remain. It is partly cut out of a rocky eminence, and partly 
^constructed of fine hewn stones, in the style called Isodomon, i« e. regular courses,. and 
the joint above resting on the centre of the subjacent stone, like modern work, in 
brick and stone. The great mass of ruins presented to the eye is very picturesque. 

Castauan Spring. This celebrated stream descends through a cleft of Parnasaos^ 
the rock on each side high and steep, ending in two summits, from one of which^ 
called Hyampeia, the Delphians threw down the famous .£sop. By the stream, 
within the cleft, are small broken stairs leading to a cavity, in which is.water^ and once 
perhaps up to the top. Grooves have been jcut, and the marks of tools are visible on 
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tlierock ; bot the oiirrtot/ TDiteadk)F supplying rfoantain, now passes over its native 
bed, and hastens down ar course dc^p worn to join' the Pleistas* Close by, at the foot 
of the eastern precipice, is a basin, wirlli stepson the margin, once probably the bath 
used by the Pjrthia. The water- is so excieedingly cold, that Chandler thinks the 
Pythia, after bathing, might have given rise io the supposed impulse of the God.-— 
Chdndt. Or. 268. 

- Castri (in the plain of Lelevo, Bpirus). An ancient city upon the top of a beau* 
Ciful hill, almost two miles in circnit. The lower part' of the walls is built in the 
pseudo-jcyclopean style, with superstructures of more modern date. A marble 
cormce in the chapel of a deserted monastery may have belonged to an ancient 
temple. — Hughes, ii. 398, 329. The city td which this magnificent appendage was 
annexed, is divided into two parts, of nearly equal dimensions. The one defended by 
fortifications of great strength; the other merely surrounded by a wall of moderate 
size. The form is a truncated ellipse ;.the outline salient, with towers and projecting 
ahgles, like a fortification of the sixteeBth century, and the gates protected with two 
lauare outworks on one side, and a crescent on the .other. The walls of the Northern 
division, which is upon a moderate eminence, remain very perfect, to the height of 
fifteen, and, in many places, twenty feet. They are built in the fine style of pseudo* 
Cyclopean masonry, and some of the blocks us^ are of great magnitude. The tower, 
bastions, and gateway appear to have been constructed with very considerable skilU 
The space between the two flanking towers, of the principal entrance is eleven feet. 
There were scarcely any traces of edifi^ies in the interior, except a subterranean re- 
servoir, supported' by two pillars in the. Acropolis, and the base of several columns in 
the lower city, which, from their situation, appear to have once belonged to a temple. 
The circuit of the Acropolis was about' 770 yards, whilst the lower division did not 
exceed 650. In every other ancient city whose ruins Mr. Hughes had observed, or 
seen described, the Acropolis was very small in comparison with the rest. — In a 
further account he says, the walls of its fortress are from 11 to 12 feet in thickness, 
whilst those of the lower city appear .to have been constructed only of a single stone, 
and could not have been more than 2 feet broad in the widest part. Some defaced 
sculpture, of bad execution, lies on the ground. Perhaps this ci^ was not Cassopea\ 
but Passeron. — Hughes, i. 487, (where a plan of the city, print of the walling, &c.) 
488, and ii. 302. In the works there is mnch* resemblance to those on the summit of 
the little Doward, in Monmouthshire. See Gastrizza. 

Castula (Spain, nowCaslona). Remains of an aqueduct 

Catania is supposed to have been the ancient Etna. Of the remains, Denon at- 
tributes to the Greeks the Temple of Ceres, and the great and little theatres; in which 
opinion he is supported by history; to the Romans, the amphitheatre, the naumachia, 
the gymnasium, and the grand aqueduct ; because such buildings were unknown to 
the Greeks till after the Roman Conqu£fst Superb columns, taken from the ancient 
theatre, adorn the front of the principal church, btiih by Roger, and restored on tiie 
same ruins since the earthquake. Before the portal ;of the church, the baths of the 
ancient city were discovered. The part excavated in Denon's time, though only a 
small portion of the old edifice, consists of an external gallery, two entranees, and^n 
interior peristyle, which is composed of porticoes^ supported by pillars, with semi** 
ciFClilar arches, lined with.stucco^ formed of volcanic ashes, on which wen modelled 
various figures reposing on ornaments of' fanciful foliage.' The mode in which this 
work was executed is still dticoverable. The figures were traced on the plaster before 
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l!oattjig tbe^ work was fioiibedL [ThQf Demm : the iigaiM wera ptolmUf 'formed by 
moulds^ ¥^bik ihe mrork vms moiat^*^^.] In the thiekneps of tht vndk mre teen 
^Qpieot aquodUoU^ with a. ^ivcbarge from the upper pacta, for the waters* Tha doors 
w^fe fastened to staiie jambs and lintels. 

Amphitheatre. The singularity here consists of large square pilasterS) of wHick 
ih0 cornice fotmed the oapitaJb. The other parts werr galkries iipder arcsadcs, atAir- 
easea^ atid passages, aa asnaL The boles for the timbers, which aupported the caniAsa 
aHitfuings, are vmble $ and the edifice is built urith a oement as. hard as the lamu 

Theatre. This edifice was magnifimnt. The atage was dfcorafeel' with large 
granite columns, now moved to the front of die great qhnrch. Close to this theata^ 
WM a amaller oiie^ aa at Pompeii, intended either for rehearsals^ or performances under 
cover, or musical celebrations. A chapel, in the fwm of a rotanda, probably bekmged 
to the Baths. ' There are alao fragments of the Tqmple of Cerea, a nympnsnim, die 
gymnasium, and a naumachia, of which two atches in the atfoeduets ate vtaible in the 
lava. I^ the garden of the reformed Franciacans are two tomba, one squans, of sn^ 
thick walla that it probably snp^ported a pyraaud. It appears to be Roman from the 
mattwi (reticulated work) and mteiior niches* Tlte other is circular, coated with 
atueco, and embellished with pilasters and a small comiee. The inaide ia aquisne^ 
with niches ( above is a rounded platform, on which probably reat^ a statue^ or 
cinerary UDn.-t— JSwon, 36-~7t. 

Caumum, or the Furcce Caudznas^ where the Romans were captured by tbe 
Sammies, is uaually placed at the narrow dell, below ^r/iaMi, or that whick leadata 
X)ur3P»ano; but Swinhnme rejects this idea, and places it at Montesanchio.-^-^. i. 4^1. 

Caystbr. On the road from Sardes to Ephesus, Chisbqll, in 1 699^ forded the 
Gayater, after three, hquts, not far from an ancient bridge el three arches, ranging, wift 
the bank, wtueh shows that the stream has chatted its ehai^nel. 

CE^NCHKSiE (Greece). Traces of stone foundations.*^ fiPa//K>/e, i. 34S« 

CxLaNJMftitt (now Qidnar, in Asia Minor^. i(emaina of an ancient aqueduct, 
tombs, and subterraneous vaults. In part of die rnins are aepulchret .eacavated in the 
rock, older than thq early periods of the Roman empire. The best-^preserved retqaina 
of' antiquity are a square tower upon tlie extremity of the cape, and a monument^ 
white marble among the tombs. The latter is formed of four open arches, sf^sported 
upon pilasters of the Corinthian order, of not very finished workmanship, and. tbe 
whole is surmounted with a. pyramid, Uie apex of which, has falleo. X^aselated pave* 
ments, sarcophagi, fragments of columns and wrought stones, ate aiif ong the ruiasi — 
Wi^ipok^ ii. 240. 

Qm^mm. On a hill, near hheckkj Pococke found the remains of a» anoieaKi 
fortreas^ and in the tqwn pieces of pillars, wrought stones, and imperfect inscriptiosis. 
U^^ Clhawdler plaoea CelsnKe»-^^^. Mm. 34 !• 

CnifENELiov (now Ointiex, in PrcmceJ. Remains ^ of an amphitheatre; part of its 
arehes ; the arena well preserved ; a gallery, supported by tbtiee arcades, tibe residence 
of the farmer and faia family : it is thoucht to nave been tbe remains of an aneienk 
twi|de of Apolin 1 mined edifices ; remams of an aqueduct ; altars, inscriptions, &e* 
-^mllm Mm de la Frosce, iL 549* 

Cemturipa (now CentQrhi)^ a oity mentioned by Cioero. Roman baths of me/fofii, 
eMted with marble. Five great arches remain, formings niches, which have evidently 
bran omaoMited with pedi^ids and statues. Fngments of. other buildings occur; 
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tbe city Wm ' built oiD 'five pomtsr of rockr, almost Irke a 8tar*iisfa, Detion supposes 
tone aroheSito hava been foundationft of a causeway for passing^ across the town with- 
out relttitiing to • the centre. His cellar of well*-built mattoni, "with niches in the 
sidea, in the form of a basin^' cut out of the atone/* was probably a mausoleum, and 
the niches i«tended'for cinerary urns. — Denan^ 8l seq. 

CEPfiii^fiE- (Greece). The villa of Herodes Attlcus was here situated, A little to 
the Wefst of tbe 'village are several vestiges of antiquity, of which, perhaps, some villa^ 
was "Once coaypo^d;-*-i>oift0e//, i. 598. 

CEPHissue {Greece). Some piers of the bridge renrain. The epigram inscribed on 
it is preserved under the name of SinK)nide8»***C%anrf/. Greece, 184. 

CsPus, of'Strabo* CEP-ae MilesioruM, of Pliny; now probably Sienna. Here are 
numerous Milesian sepulchres, and no less than three ancient bridges of stone. They 
conatst each of a single arch, formed with great skill, according to that massive solidity 
which charactorize» works of remoter ages. — Clarke ^ ii. 77, 78. 

CERimiA (Cyprus). The walls appear to be on the fbfindations of the ancient. It 
is now Gerines. 

Ceylon. Cavern temples, of uncertain form, the statue of Bonddhou being either 
erect, setting with cl^o^sed legs, or lying down on the side, according to the form of 
the cave, as presumed. — Asiat. Researches^ vii. 424»^Somb, Trans, iii. 508. M. 
Jotnvrlle say^, that near the temples of Ceylon is always a monument in the form of a 
cupola, placed on a moulded pedestal, which monument contains a particle of the 
bones of 'Bouddhou«— /i^W. 

Chjbrokea. The Coprena of Wal pole. (i. 337.) Qiprawa of Clarke, (vii. 181.)' 
and i&x/iotir*^^ and' C/b^roneia of Dodwell. (i. 211.) The account of the latter is as 
folk)WSfc Square towerSj belonging to the walU of the Acropolis, are in some places 
welt preserved, and the nearly regular style of the walli shows that they were raised 
not long after the Macedonian invasion. Within thd Acropolis there is a large pro* 
jecting wall, which has* been built to support a terrace. In all other places of Greece 
the terrace walls are straight. Upon this bank there is a dilapidated church, which 
probably occupies the site df a temple. Some Ionic fragments, of small proportions, 
are scattered aniong the ruins. - The theatre statids at the N. E. foot of the Acropolis, 
and faces the plain. It is the smallest in Greece, except that near Messalogion, but 
it is well preserved. Nothing is better calculated to resist the invasions of time than 
the Grecian theatr€fs. When they are cut in the rock, which is generally the case, at 
least the iroffon,.orcfrculiir part, occupied by the seats. The Koilon of this theati^ 
had two divisions in the seats.- Each division was formed by cutting the rock down 
to a thickness several times hig^her than the other seats. In the. lower range were 
placed the Magistrates and others, who were entitled to the honour of the Proedria. 
In the middle range were the populace, and in the upper the women. In lai^e 
theatres, there were sometimes^ three divisions (the Greek Kerhydes and Roman 
PrcedncHoffesJ y or only one, or none at all: ' In others, smaller, only two. The seats 
are intersected by small steps. Above the theatre h an inscription cut in the rock. 
Dr. CUrfce says, that thi^ theatre is perhaps one of the most ancient in Greece; that 
theiseatS', the marble coverings of which are gone, are only 12 inches high, and 17^, 
broad scarcely leaving sufficient room for the feet 5f the spectators ; and that the pro- 
scenium is 48 paces in width, (vii. I8I.) Chandler; I think, queries whether the 
Greeks did not sit in these theatres cross-legged, in the modern orienta! fishioft, 
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There are also remains of several tombs^ of the Hypogsean kind, which have be^ 
excavated by the ruins on the Eastern side of the , Acropolis. The Church of the 
Holy Virgin contains an ancient chair, or throne, of white marble, curiously onuh* 
mented. Dr. Clarke (ubi supra) makes it a Xotcioi^, or Tkyfnele, brought from the 
theatre. These were frequent in Greece. The Thronas, or Proedria, was for great 
statues, not only of marble, but of ivory, gold, or wood. The same church also has 
two ancient circular altars, with fluted interval^, in the manner of an Ionic or Corin* 
thian column. The base and head, which are also circular, project from the bgdy of 
the column, and the former to such a degree, that the sacrifice must have stood at an 
inconvenient distance, unless it was surmounted by a table. This was evidently the 
case, as the top of the altar was hollowed out into a square form for receiving the 
bottom of the table. Altars of this kind were placed on the road sides in the country. 
There were of the airupoi and avafMUKroi kind, unstained with fire and blood, being set 
apart for exclusive oblations of honey, cakes, and fruit. Harpocration describes this 
altar as kiq)V€s eo-ro^u Xijycov, a column diminishing towards the top. Hesychius calls it 
"RmfMS ev tryy^ari icrovof, an altar in the form of a column. They are common in 
Greece, ana frequently formed of a coarse black stone. Those of Chaeroneia are^ 
however, of white marble. They also obtained in Italy, and are at present us^ as 
pedestals for large vases. Their height is about three feet. They are never inscribed, 
sometimes not fluted, and are frequently represented on painted terra cotta vases. 
Dr. Clarke says, that the altar of the church is an ancient pedestal of blue and white 
marble. Ub. supr, — Near the Church of St. Speridion is a spring. Dr. Clarke men- 
tions a beautiful ancient fountain of five moutns, supplied by means of a small aque- 
duct, with a scattered variety of ancient blocks, altars, pedestals, and mutilated in^ 
scriptions. Near this spot may be descried several fine foundations. The angles of 
this foundation are formed in the manner of those in which the steps of the great 
temple at Paestum are fixed, consisting of one block instead of two. This method - so 
evidently contributes to stability and permanence, that it is surprising it has not been 
uniformly adopted. A little further in the plain are the remains of two Roman strue* 
tures, of brick, perhaps those which contained the two trophies erected by Sylja for 
his victory over Taxiles and Archelaus, generals of Mithridates. Near a strieam and a 
marsh, proceeding from the fountain, is the supposed spot where the battle was fought 
between the Greeks and Philip of Macedon : thus Mr. Dodwell. Dr. Clarke men- 
tions besides — 1. A singular specimen of Gre^k architecture, in a capital somewhat 
like the Norman, viz. fluted in the form of half ox-horns, cut longitudinally, the broad 
end uppermost, and a square abaciis. ' 2. A range of ancient tile- work, perhaps ap- 
pertaining to remains of a small temple, presumed of Diana. $. The vaulted roof of 
an aqueduct, formed of ancient tiles. 4* Four fine granite columns near the altar of 
the church. 5. A beautiful capital, of the ancient Corinthian order, like that de- 
scribed in the Antiquities of Thebes, but the most valuable specimen which he had 
any where seen, the workmanship being exquisitely fine, and the marble uninjured* 
Forty minutes from Chsronea, continues Mr. Dodwell (i. 235), on the banks of the 
Heemon, is a large tumulus on the left, with some blocks of stone about it, perhaps 
the sepulchre of the Theban patriots who fell in the battle. Another tumulus, of 
still larger dimensions, appears on the right. It probably constituted the ra/ip^ 
hrjiM(n(t9 the common tomb of the other Greeks, not Thebans, which Pausanias calls 
the Polyandrion. At the junction of the Haemon or Thermodon, with the CephissoSj 
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me some imperfect traces, probably of the Temple of dercules, near which was the 
principal fury of the battW. Cheeronea is engraved by Mr. Dodwell, i. 220, and ii. 
S43, and there is a further account of it in Mr, ff^alpok's Tvrhey^ i. 337. 

Chalcbdon. Wittman (103) says, that the village of Cadv Kui now occupies its 
site. The very splendid *^ Voyage Pittoresque de Constantinople et de Bosphore/* by 
Treuttel and Wurtz, Paris, imp. fol. 18 19, says the same, and gives a view of it. 

Chalcis (Euhcea). It is supposed, by Pococke, to have been situate at Old 
Aleppo, called also Kanassertn, whei^e are remains of the foundations of the city walls, 
with square towers. Mr. Dodwell (Greece^ ii. 151) gives a view of it, and there says, 
the only remains at present visible are some unintelligible foundations and scattered 
blocks ; some subterraneous chambers, the fountain Arethousa, and springs of clear 
and copious water. . 

Chaugh-Kavack. a very high and large tumulus near here. — Clarice, viii. 222. 

Chandwas (Ceylon). A cavern temple, with a reclining Buddh. — Bomb. Trans. 
iii. 508. note. 

Chaponnost (France). The aqueduct of this place, which is near Lyons, with its 
single coat of plaister in the form of Mosaick, is engraved by Millin, in his Midi de la 
finance, (pi. ix. f. 40 The aqueduct above ground, he says, was carried upon a massif 
of masonry when the elevation was not above five or six feet, or by arcades when the 
height was more considerable. These arcades have a coating of small stones cut in 
the form of a lozenge, and which form a kind of pavement of Mosaick. The arcades 
are separated by pillars, which have a base elevation of one foot two inches salient, and 
are formed of stones not coated. These piliers are composed of many assises. The 
largest have about 3^ feet. Upon each of these great cusises is one smaller, which 
consists of two rings of brass, between which is a band of cement, of about an inch. 
There was a ckaque prise une vanne au porte a coulisse, not to let pass but a deterr 
minate quantity of water.. The covering of the arch of the aqueduct was a little 
imnoie to favour the running of the rain*water. The entrance, to clean them, was by 
iron gates, en forme de trappes, placed from^, distance to distance.-*i. 488, 9. Note* 
[The original French technical terms are retained to avoid error.] 

Chappoga (Greece). A village near Megalopolis. Ancient traces. — Dodwell^ 

H.377- 

Charadra (Greece). Remains of its ancient fortification. — Archaeology xv. 318. 

Mr. Walpole says (Turkey, i. 319), a Palaio Castro, at the entrance of a road across 
Parnassus to Delphi, seems to point out the position of the fort. Mr. Hughes says, 
Charadra^ or Charadnes, is now the Castle of Rogous, in Epirusl Some ancient 
outworks lie before the front of the castle itself. It is entered by a fine ruined gate- 
way, and found to consist.of three courts, each diminishing in size. The lower parts 
of the walls exhibit a very excellent specimen of the ancient pseudo-cycoplean 
masonry, and support a superstructure of comparative modern date. The style of 
building indicates three dififerent seras, that of the ancient Grecian, the Roman, and 
more modern Frank. — Hughes, ii. 335. 

Chatelet. In the year 1773, excavations were made on a small hill of Cham- 
pagne, the site of a Roman town, destroyed in the wars of Attila, but partially pre- 
served by being covered with earth. The remains of about ninety houses, eight small ' 
crypts, or subterraneoiis chapels, with a number of cellars, cisterns, and wells, have 
been discovered. - The streets, which were regularly paved, and quite straight, were 
only from 15 to JSO feet in width. The houses were oblong, and founded on a bed of 
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stone, bound together with lime. Only the better house* had ciypts^ .vrhioh were all 
nearly of one form, some oply 7 ft. by 8, others 9 by I5. The descent to them was 
by stone stairs, and the light was admitted by two apertures. The cisterns were, in 
diameter, from 6 to 3 feet, in depth 15 to l8. Semieircolar openings, resembling 
wells, but probably drains (as there are no springs in the hill), were found : in none, 
except one 55 feet deep, was water discovered. Many fragments of beautiful pottery 
were found in them. There was also discovered water-pipes made of wood, some of 
them bound with iron ; fragments of statues, goblets ; spoons of various shapes, some 
oval, others circular; lamps, rings, pins, amulets, weighing scales, > surgical instni- 
ments ; locks and keys, some of copper, some of iron, the smaller on rings, and many 
of them like those now in use ; wheels, nails, dishes, knives, soissars ; pieces of iron, 
secured from decay by a coating of hard lime ; pieces of bone, and styles, for writing 
on wax tablets, of from 3 to 4 inches in length. Many fragments of glass were also 
collected, which showed that the manufacture was not in a state of infancy.— ^Cren/. 
Mag. June, 18 19, p. 557; 

Chemale (supposed the ancient CoUmce). Granite columns, inscriptions in the 
cemetery, &c.— C&ir/fd, iii. 187. 

Chemmis, or Pakopolis (now Ackmin). Here is a building buried up to the very 
roof; no doubt the temple of Pan, consecrated to prostitution. It is still the resi* 
dence of Almchs (musical girls), and women of the town. (Denon^ iii. 93.) ^ Savary 
agrees with Denon, and says, that among the ruins are stones covered with hiero^ 
glyphics, one of which contains the signs of the zodiac. 

(Jhenubis. Within a qnarter of a league are two tombs hewn out of the rock, and 
a small sanctuary, surrounded by a gallery, and having a portico in front. Of the 
temple, the most considerable and most elevated parts consist of six columns, the 
capitals of three of which belly out, while those of the three others, which are parallel 
to them, are guttered,but unfinished. The bases of a portico are seen also unfinrisbed. 
There is a block of granite, which seems to have belonged to a colossal statue ; Kke^ 
wise a basin of water, the circumference decorated by a gallery^ the gate of a sanc- 
tuary ; groups, of figures, the heads broken off; an enclosure, the walls built of 
unbaked Jiricks, and of a conical shape, having at their base a thickness of upwards ot 
27 feet. — Denon, ii. 27 1. 

Cherake (a village in Greece). Perhaps the Demos AiyiXor ;* there are biocks of 
stone, and traces. Near the sea are two large tixmuiU'^^Dodtoell, i. 510. 

Ghehsonesus. Ancient sepulchres, hewn out of the rock, outside the walls, *con« 
taining recesses for the bodies ; each tomb being closed by a single stone. Remains 
of the mole, described by Strabo. It has a shell on each side^ constructed with im« 
mense masses of stone, and the interval filled up with een>ent, containing fragments of 
pottery, &c. Two strong towers, one being contiguous to the bay, were entire in 
1794. The plain between Chersonesus and Eupatorium is filled 'With ruined buildings ; 
and upon an eminence a very large tumulus. Remains of earthem vessels are very 
frequent. — Clarke, ii. 209 — 212. 

Chios. An isle. Chandler mentions bas-reliefs and marbles in tiie walls of 
houses, and over the gateways of houses. An oval temple of Cybele (according to 
Chandler) is formed on the top of a rock ; in the centre the image of the goddess, the 
head and an arm wanting ; she is represented, as usual, sitting. The chair has a lion 
carved on each side and on the back. The area is bounded by a low rim, or seat, and 
is about five yards over. The whole is hewn out of the mountain, is rude^ indistinct^ 
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and probably «f tbe/most remote. antiquity. It has been emoneoualy called thie School 
of Homer. — ChandL As.'Min. 53. JMons. Cbosieal Goiiffier (Voyage pittoresque 
de la Qrece^ Tom. i. pi. 47* p. 92) says, that there are vestiges of the temple of 
Cybele^ vulgarly called the school of Homer. The upper part of the rock has be^n 
flattened and excavated to for man oval basin, suiTOunded with a banquette. In the 
middle is a. kind. of seat, upon the base of which it is thought that amall heads of lions 
may be distiriguished. Chandler thought that it was a temple of Cybele, of which the 
seated statue had been broken, and of which the mutilated remains offered no more 
than the seat upon which it was placed, Pococke's design, he adds, is purely ima- 
ginary. 

CiCHYRUs. See Ephyre. 

Cilia (or Celeia in Stiria). This place is rich in ancient monuments. Many 
are engraved by Boissard. It has a temple, &c. 

CiLMA (or Oppidum Chilmanense, now Qelma, in Africa). The area of a temple 
still remains.-^iSAau;, II9. 

CiLTA (Turkey)^ The village Zeileti is built upon its ruins.— /If^/po/e^ ii. 78. 

CiMMBRiUM (now Temrook). The ruins.of the fortress assimilate an ancient Greek 
castle, upon Macedonian coins. There are also ancient tombs, subterraneous excava*- 
tions, and tumuli. One of these old barrows included a large arched vault. The 
stones of the sides are all square, perfect in their form, and put together without 
cement. The roof exhibits the finest turned arch imaginable, having the whiteness 
of the purest marble. An interior vaulted chamber is separated from the outer by 
means of two pilasters, swelling out wide towards their bases, and placed one on each 
side of the entrance, the inner chamber having the larger of the two.-^ C/ar/te, ii. 71. 

CiNGULUM. This is a town between Loretto and Ancona, built by Labienus, one 
of Cffisar's generals. Ruins.-~0&^. sur Flt&L ii. \6y. 

CiRRHA. The modem city of Galascidi. — ArclmoL Libr. i/113. Between Cirssa 
and Mount Cirphis. Ruins at a place called XeropeganOy under M. Cirphis.-— 
Hughes, ii. 366 — 370. 

CiRTA. See CONSTANTINA. 

£!isTBN£ {now- Cast le^ Rosso), In Plate 58 of the Ionian Antiq. col. iiy^ehave 
the ruins- of the theatre, consisting of very steep seats, cut in the sides of an artificial 
hill. 

CrrHJERO'N (Greece). -Remains, of an ancient fortress.— ^^/p©fo, i. 332. 

CiiAROS (Ionia, now Zille). Ancient sepulchres in the mountain side, close by 
the road side ; one hewn in the rock had a narrow door-way^ and within, a long 
horizontal niche, or transverse cavity- for the body. Farther is a well, with marble 
steps, which Chandler thinks to be the prophetic fountain of Apollo, mentioned by 
Pausanias ; a small rocky promontory, encompassed with a ruinous wall of rough 
stone, of the masonry Pseudisodomum ; a theatre of the same materials ; the heap 
of a lai^ge temple ; pieces of marble, wells,* &g. — ChandL As. Min. 105. 

CLAZOMENifi (Ionia, near the modem Vourla). Remains of the famous mole^ 
ordered by command of Alexander, which converted the island into a peninsula. It 
is about 30 feet wide. On the West side it is fronted with a thick strong wall, some 
pieces appearing above the water. On the opposite, is a mound of loose pebbles, 
shelving as a buttress against storms. Traces of the walls are found by the sea ; and, 
in a hill, are vestiges of a theatre. By a tree upon it is the cave mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (p. fill), described by Randolph (ArcnipeL 1687), as cut out of firm rock^ 
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almost square^ supported by four pillars of the same rock. To the eastwaM is part of 
an altar, and, in the middle, a well. — Chandl. As. Min. 87. 

CL£ONi£. Considerable ruins, but not yet sufficiently explored* »—Ge/r« Argolis, 

p. 21, , ' ... 

Clusium. ^On the North of Radicqfani. — Obs. sur Vital, iii. 152. 

Cnidus. The ruins of it are at Cape Crio. On the left hand, as you enter the 

harbour from Cos, ate, upon a platform, the lower parts of eleven fluted columns^ 

standing, and of very small dimensions. Around the platform is a wall. A sort of 

quay was formed round the port. Beyond the fluted columns are vaults of very 

modern workmanship, and vestiges of building. They may be ascribed to the times 

when the Knights of St. John occupied these parts. ^ rassing on Eastward, you come 

. to the theatre facing the S. W. with thirty-six rows of marble seats, part of the 
proscenium. There are two vaults opposite each other. On the summit of the hill 
above are large remains of a temple, and the side of the hill is faced with stone. The 
ground is covered with fragments of white marble columns, with Ionic capitals ; 8up» 
posed the site of one of the temples of Venus. Below the hill is a large area, and 
under it one larger. There are extensive foundations lying to the East of the theatre 
and temple, but no inscription or memorial of the ancient city. In the Southern 
harbour of Cnidus (says Mr Morrit's MS. journal) are some large stones, which have 
served for the foundation of a tower. Mounting a rock extending along the shore, 
we came in view of the broken cliff's of the Acropolis, and its ruined walls. The 
foundations and lower courses of the city walls are all visible. These extended from 
those of the Acropolis to the sea, and have been strengthened by towers now also in 
ruins. Above us was a plain wall of brown stone, with a semicircle in the centre and 
terrace in front, supported by a breast-work of masonry facing the sea. [The use of 
this is very obscure. It most resembles a tribunal or hustings for addressing the 
people.— •K] The walls are terraces, faced with stone, and square towers standing 
upon them, not projecting and dividing them into intervals, like those of Pompeii, 
^ear the remains of the theatre are the foundation and ruins of a magnificent Corin- 
thian temple, of white marble; and several beautiful fragments of the frieze, cornice, 
and capitals lie scattered about; the few bases of the peristyle remaining in their 
original situation. On the Eastern shore of the North harbour is a still larger Corin- 
thian temple in ruins, the frieze and cornices of the highest and most beautiful work- 
manship. Near it can barely he traced a smaller temple of grey veined marble. East- 
ward towards the Acropolis are several arches of rough masonry, and a breast-work^ 
supporting a lai^ area, probably the ancient Agora, in which are the remains of a 
long colonnade of white marble, and of the Doric order, the ruins of an ancient Stoa. 
Here, also, is the foundation of another small temple. On the North of this area a 
broad street runs from the port towards the Acropolis, terminating, near the port, in 
an arched gateway of plain and solid masonry. Above this are. the foundations of 
houses on platforms, rising towards the outward wall. Traces of a cross street occur 
near the theatre and the Acropolis, of which nothing is left but a few ruined walls, of 
strong brown stone, the same as is used for the substruction of the platforms into 
which the hill is cut. A few marbles, grooved, to convey water from the hill of the 
Acropolis, are scattered on part of this ground, and we could see the covered conduits 

- of marble wherein it had been conveyed. An isthmus, in Strabo^s tj me, an artiBcial 
mole, separated the two harbours. An arch still remains on the side of it, probably a 
part of it. The part on the North, which, Strabo says, was shut in by flood-gates, and 
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two towers, are still to be traced, at the entrance to which the gates were fixed. It 
contained, he says^ twenty Triremes. The Southern port is much larger, and is 
protected from the open sea by a mole of large, rough, unhewn stone, which still 
remains. Beyond the ports, to the West, was the ancient town, rising like a theatre^ 
says Strabo, but only foundations of the houses can be traced ; no temples, ornamented 
buildings, or marbles. — Clarke^ iii. 260 — 273. 

CoLOMBE, St. (France). A Souterrain under a vineyard, communicating with 
many others. Chorier, in his very scarce work, the Recherches sur les AntiquUds 
de la ville de Ftenne, Lyon, 16599 l'2mo. gives an ample description of it. He tninks 
that it was an Ergastulum, (See Encycloped. of Antiq. i. p. 375) i. e. a place in which 
the ancient Romans imprisoned their slaves, and he is supported by a passage of 
Columella, where that author recommends to the father of a family, who has a great 
number of slaves for the cultivation of his lands, &c. that his Ergastula should be 
subterranean, and only be lighted by a narrow window, that the slaves might not 
escape. Millin saw, at this place, a double sarcophagus and inscriptions. — Midi de la 
France^ ii. 5, 6'. 

CoLONiA Augusta (Africa). The Zucehabari of Ptolemy. Now El Khadarah. 
Ruins, about three miles in circumference. — Shaw. 

CoLONiE (now the Turkish village Chemali). The portico of a mosque is sup- 
ported by broken columns, and in the wall are marble fragments : in the court, a 
plain chair of marble, almost entire, and, under the post of a shed, a pedestal, with a 
moulding cut along one side, and an inscription in Latin, which shows it once be- 
longed to a statue of Nero, nephew of the emperor Tiberius. Other marbles and 
inscriptions. — Chandl. As.^Min. 34. Dr. Clarke says, that he copied several inscrip* 
tions m the cemetery, and saw granite columns lying about. — iii. 187. 

Colossi. According to Picenini, beyond Chonos, where, for a mile after passing 
a river, are pieces of columns. Pococke does not distinguish between Chonos and 
Colossae. ^ 

CoMBURGUS. Many ruins about it. — Jachson^s Journey from India, p. 240. 
CoNSTANTiNA (or (jirta, or Grta Sittianoum in Africa). Here are broken walls, 
columns, and other ruins. Besides the general traces of a diversity of ruins, scattered 
all over the place, we (says Shaw) have still remaining, in the centre of the city, those 
capacious cisterns which received the water brought thither from Physgeah, formerly 
a Roman city, by an aqueduct, a great part of which still remains, and is very sump* 
tuous. The cisterns, which are about twenty in number, make an area of fifty yards 
square. The gate is of a beautiful reddish stone, not inferior to marble, well polished 
and shilling, the side plates or pillars whereof are naturally moulded in pannels; there 
are also altars. Another smaller gate, leading to a bridge as we account, was. a master- 
piece of its kind, the gallery and the columns of the arches being adorned with 
cornices and festoons, ox-heads and garlands. The key-stones, likewise, of the arches 
are charged with caducei and other figures. There is also the figure of a female above 
two elephants (engraved p. 6\)\ an inscription; bases and pedestals of a magnificent 
portico ; remains of a triumphal arch, called Ca/^er Ooulah, consisting of three arches. 
All the mouldings and friezes are curiously embellished with the figures of flov^rs 
between axes and other ornaments. The Corinthian pilasters, erected on each side of 
the grand arch, are pannelled like the gates of the city, in a style and fashion peculiar 
to Cirta.— 5Aaa?, ffl, (Js. 
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CoNstAVfTiNOP£.E. I shall gtve the catalogue of the antiquities here, as noticed by 
Peter Gyllius^ in the sixteenth century. 

B. i. G. 10. A Nymphseum^ adorned with forty-five marble pillars, 8up{>orting a 
^ brick roof; an old BanUca^ with buildings like wings, each of which was divided into 

sixty apartments, all arched. Mr. Daliaway (Constantinople^ 6$) mentions a building 
said to have been part of the Questor's palace, now a hospital for lunatics. 

C. 12. Arches of an aqumuct. C. l6. Another aqueduct, Mr. Daliaway Y^n- 
stantinople^ 110) says, that the aqueduct of Valens is extremely massive, built like the 
walls, with alternate courses of Roman tiles, and having ip parts a double arcade. Of 
the vast cisterns. mentioned by Gyllius, two remain, of the work of Constantine. Dr. 
Clarke (iii. 4) says that they are supported by granite columns and marble pillars. In 
the splendid Voyage Pittoresque of Constantinople^ from Mr. Meling's Drawings, 

-published at Paris, Imp. fol. 1819, is a view (No. 45) of the grand arcade of the 
aqueduct of Baktche-ICieui, ascribed to the emperor Justinian, four leagues from 
Constantinople. There are tiers of double arches,, and buttresses of a singular form. 
The pointed Gothic arch appears in two instances. A remarkable singularity in the 
aqueduct of Justinian, and not known in. any other monument of the kind, is, that we 
may travel the length of the two stories, even on horseback, all the piers being per- 
forated on purpose. The stair^case, which conducts to the upper story^ is worked in 
the thickness of the first piers, and the road, which abuts at the foot of this stair-case^ 
traversed the mass of the neighbouring masonry. The preceding description applies 
to its situation in the village of Bourgas, of which the inhabitants of the country give 
it the name. The space which it occupies is 420 feet, and it is 107 feet in its highest 
elevation. More thick in the base than in the upper part, it has two stories, pierced 
each with four grand arcades, which correspond. They are supported by piers, 
a^inst which lean buttresses, (s*appuient des eperons,) and which are themselves 
pierced with unequal arches of three different heights. To the body of the aqueduct 
is joined, on each side, a mass of masonry, which is raised even to the summit of two 
hills that it unites. Some openings have also been worked in these. masses to di- 
minish the volume, and make them accord as much as possible with the rest of the 
edifice, (no pages.) 

C. 18. The Pillar of Arcadius (or, according to some, of Theodosius), only the 
base remaining. Dr. Clarke (iii. 64) calls it the column of Arcadius [as does Dr. 
Smith, Misc. Curios, iii. 45,1 formerly standing in the forum of that emperor, and 
containing very fine bas-reliefs, engraved 'by Banduri. [It is also engraved by 
Du Cange, L. i. 79.] 

C. 19. The walls. C. 20. The gates. Of bpth which below. 

B. ii. c. 3. The Church of St. Sophia, built by Justinian. 

C. 11. The Hippodrome, now remaining, with its obelisk; engraved by Wheler 
and Montfaucon. Mr. Daliaway says (Constantinople, 66) that the area is 250 paces 
long, and 150 wide. The Hippodrome, says Dr. Clarke, (iii. 74.) remains in the state 
in which it was left by the Greeks. It had formerly two obelisks ; upon the base of 
that which remains is a representation of the Hippodrome ; and how the obelisk was 
placed upon the pedestal by the emperor Theodosius, is accurately engraved in Wheler. 
It Was by means of windlasses and pull ies worked simultaneously. Mr. Daliaway says, 
that the obelisk was brought from Thebes, and cost thirty-two days in^ erecting, at 
the command <yf Theodosius. The base is 7 feet high, but sculptured in so poor a 
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«tyle as to evince the decay of the arts. fp. 67.) A. grand view of the Hippodrome, 
as it now is, is given jn the superb ** f^ayage Pittaresque^' before quoted, pf. lb, and 
another of the obelisks in the Almeidas, in Count Forbiris Levant^ pK 4. 

• B. lii. c. 3. Pillar of Qmsfantine, now standing, composed of seven large cy- 
linders of porphyry, without the base, the joints covered with wreaths of laurel. This 
is all which remains of the Forum of Constantine, the ground being wholly built- 
Upon. Sir G. Wheler has engraved this column. 

• L. li. c. 13. The Serpentine column. The three bodies of the serpents only 
remain. One of the heads was broken off by Mahomet' II. with' a single stroke of 
his battle-axe, in proof of his strength, and the other two were taken away in IJOO. 
(Datlaway^ ^9.) The columnof the three serpents, which, Eusebius says, represented 
the Python, once, according to Dr. Clarke, supported the golden tripod at Delphi, 
(iii. 74, 82.) Others make it only a copy. 

L. iv. c. 8. A Pillar of the Emperor il/aman, engraved by Sir George Wheler. 
The Brazen Column, or Colossus Structilisy was renewed by rorphyfogenites, and 
covered with plates of gilt bronze. (Dallawajfy 69) Dr. Clarke says (iii. 49) that the 
Mosques are full of ancient columns ; and that in the Mosque Osmania is the Soros 
of -red porphyry, called the tomb of Constantine. Wittman (p. 75) mentions a ruined 
palace, ascribed to Belisarius. 

• Du Cange (L. i. p. l) gives us a bird*s-eye view of the city in 14^2, before it fell iiito 
the hands of the Turks. The most remarkable features are a double wall on the land 
side. All the plates of Do Cange and Wheler are copied in a translation of GylliuS) 
published by John Ball, of C. C. C. Oxon, 8vo. 1729. 

Dr. Clarke (viii. 165 — 177) gives us the following summary of certain Antiquities 
of Constantinople. The outer wall of Theodosius remains in its original state ; and 
the aqueduct, built by the Roman emperors, still supplies the inhabitants with water. 
There are also very magnificent cisterns, with roofs of pillars and arches, constructed 
for the ancient city. A large structure on the side of the Hippodrome was probably 
part of the Basilica. The aqueduct, by which the cisterns of the city were supplied, 
was first erected by Hadrian, and repaired by the later emperors. It consists of a 
double tie^ of arches, built with alternate layers of stone and brick, similar to the work 
seen in the walls of the-ci^y. . The wall of Theodosius begins at the tleptapyrgiumy 
orCieistle of Seven Towers. • The wall was flanked with a double row of mural towers, 
^hd defended by a fbss rather more - than eight ^ards wide. The same promiscuous 
assemblage of tne works of aocieht art, columns, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, &c. seen in 
the walls of all the Greek cities, are here remarkably conspicuous. The old walls of 
Byzantium wiere of Cyclopean atructure. They were made with such imn^ense 
quadrangular masses of stone,* and so skildilly adjusted, that the marvellous masonry, 
imtead of disclosing to view the separate parts of which it consisted, seemed like one 
tikitite mass. See Herod. L. iii. The walls, says Mr. Dallaway, are, from their 
number of towers-, &c. a very grand scene. What is singular is, there are three 
distinct walls and ditches between each of the gates. These walls were originally 
built by Constantine, restored by Theodosius the younger, in 447) ^^d augmented by 
other emperor?. The gates generally consisted of one plain circular arch, and another 
on the side perforated through a bastion, or tower, of solid masonry, without internal 
chambers. In the Superb Voyage of M, Meling, before quoted, is a view of the Seven 
Towers, (pi. ft.) 

Two of the towers (of the celebrated Seven Towers) form the sides of the triumphal 
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arch of Constantine. It is not possible to judgeof the ordatnents of this arch, as they 
placed above ninety feet high, and have been pulverised by artillery ; but, in the interior 
of the first inclosure, there is still entire a vast escutcheon, surmounted by a crown of 
laurel. At the sides of the arch are two lateral gates, of a round form, at present blocked 
up by masonry. Thearch is also obstructed by two stories of dungeons, which have beeA 
built by the Turks. The small lateral gate to the left, which is walled up, has been 
converted into a powder-magazine. From this to the second marble tower therrampart 
has a continuation of the frieze, partly destroyed by a vast breach, repaired with bricks. 
The first marble tower is 100 feet high, with a platform, built of marble from top to 
bottom. The frieze is in good preservation : at its N. and S. angles there are two 
'eagles, of Roman sculpture, although badly executed.*— ^rcAoro/. libr. i. 11 7. 

Pera^ or Galata, encloses the antient Sycce^ but there are no remains of it : the 
old pillars, in some mosques, being said to be imported by the Genoese. 

CoNTKALATOPOLis. Here is a small temple, in a very ruinous state, but, notwith- 
standing, very picturesque and singular in its plan, as well as in several of its parts. 
It consists of a portico, with four columns in front, two pilasters and two columns in 
the depth, with a sanctuary in the middle, and two lateral apartments. Within the 
portico is a door, cut out of the lateral wall. A singularity in the elevation of this^ 
edifice is, that the capitals of the two pillars in the middle of the portico' are in relief 
at their summit, while those of the columns at eadh extremity are guttered. The cir- 
cumference of the temple, within which were contained the lodgings of the priests^ 
may be in part distinctly made out, and this inclosure is somewhat elevated above the 
very small city of Contralatopolis, which was built round the compass of this monu- 
ment — Denon, ii. 268. 

CoPACE Lake. See Bceotia Calahothra, , 

CoPHTOS. Remains of the great basin for the port still subsist among the sands. 
Savary^s Egypt ^ ii. 22. — Denon (ii. 201.) says, it is now only distinguished by aa 
extensive heap of ruins. 

Cora (Italy). Cycoplean walls resembling those of Tyrins and Mycenae. It has 
besides two Dorick Temples. — Eustace ii. 30O. 

CoRCYRA (Corfu). The ancient names are Schoeria— Phoeacia— Drepaire— Mak» 
ris-— Argos Kerkuraor Rorkyra, in Latin Corcyra, now Kop^o^. The colony from Corinth, 
under Chersicrates no doubt established themselves here. Nothing is seen above 
ground of the remains of the antient city, except some frusta of large columns, v^hich 
from their having flutings without intervals, were evidently of the Dorick order. They 
have a large square base, which forms but one mass^with the column, a singularity of 
which Mr. Dodwell never observed any other example. The place is now called 
Falaiopoli. Here are also the remains of an ancient building, apparently the cella of 
a Temple, composed of parallelogram blocks of moderate dimensions, and now con- 
verted into a church. Over, the entrance of another church built by the Emperor 
Jovianus is the well-knqwn inscription, in which the enthusiastic Iconoclast (See 
IVheler^ vol. i.) boasts of having destroyed the temples and altars of the Greeks. 
Here are some remains of a fortress on Mount St. Angelo, a pointed hill, seen from 
the old port, which, according to Andrea Marmora, was built by the Emperor Michael 
Comnenus. This may be Mount Istorie. — Dodwell^ i. 33. 

Cordova. An inscription on a pillar of green stone by Augustus, mentioning that 
he paved the way from Cordova to Astigi, stood here, at least in the l6th century. 
(Gen. Hist, qf Spain^ 117^* The gener^ geographical compendia say, that the ^- 
thedral was built by the Moors for a mosque out of the ruins of a Roman temple. 
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Corinth. Stuart (111.41*) and Le Roy (Ruined de Grecejii.pl. xi.) give us the 
ruins of a Doric temple. The shafts of the columns are of one block. The diminu- 
tion of the shafts, begins at the bottom. The architraves are of one stone from centre 
to centre of the columns. A modern traveller (ArchceoL lihr. i. 27.) says, that its 
antient ruins consist only of eleven Doric columns ; that at the foot of Mount Geranien 
are vrarm springs, where may formerly have been the baths of Helen ; and that undetr 
the thickets on the site of thestadium are probably fine remains. Prom hence towards 
the mountain and citadel of Acro-Corinth are to be seen, every where in the precipices, 
whole or dilapidated shafts, and even entire columns, of the finest marble. This citadel, 
which no Christian is permitted to enter, is said to contain still more precious apart- 
ments, particularly the Pyrenean fountain, built entirely of white marble, a quantity, 
of hasso relievoSf and some undescribed inscriptions. Dr. Clarke says, vi. 553—7, 
The temple contains only seven columns upright, five of which support an en- 
tablature. Each column consists of one entire piece of stone, but their^ height, 
instead of six diameters, the true proportion of the Doric order, does not amount to 
four. A considerable ruin of brick work may have been part of the Gymnasium 
There are also ruins of a building of brick and tiles, uncertain what—^upon the 
isthmus vestiges of very ancient building—distinct traces of the old vallum,— -con- 
siderable remains of the Temple of Neptune, still a place of worship— Sepulchral 
caves^— towards the Acro-Corintfaus a lofty and very entire Tumulus, — ^remains of 
a very ancient paved way near the gate of the citadel. — At the Isthmus the stone 
work and some benches of the Stadium remain,-*ruins of the Theatre also. Not a' 
column of the Temple of Neptune is standing ; and the capitfils are for the most 
part destitute of the rich foliage of the acanthus. Mr. Dodwell (ii. 193) thus 
illustrates and augments the preceding accounts. On the nearest part of the Isthmus, 
about three miles to the East of Corinth^ and probably on the place where the games 
were celebrated, are seen the remains of a spacious Theatre and a Stadium ; and less 
than a mile from Corinth, in the same direction, the circuit and arena of a Roman 
Amphitheatre are still visible. The only Grecian ruin which at present remains at 
Connth is the Doric Temple, which from being published by Stuart, (iii.c.6.) re- 

?mres little or no additional description. At present only seven columns are standing, 
^bey rest upon the steps. It is not knoivn to what deity this temple was dedicated. 
It is probably the most ancient remaining in Greece, if we may judge by its massive 
and inelegant proportions. The columns are each composed of one block of cal- 
careous stone, which being of a porous quality was anciently covered with stucco of 
great hardness aud durability. A similar experiment has been practised in all the 
temples of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, where the columns are of common stone. Mr. 
Dodwell observed no remains of tM order of architecture which is said to have been 
invented at Corinth, nor did he perceive in any part of the Isthmus the acanthus 
l^ant, which forms the principal distinctive characters of the Corinthian capital. 
There are several shapeless and uninteresting masses of Roman remains, composed 
,of bricks, one of which seems to have been a bath, resembling, in some respects, that 
of Dioclesian at Rome, but little jmore than the foundations and lower walls are re- 
mainiqg. The AcrO'Corinthus forms the vignette of chapter viii. in Hughes*s 
Albania. On the road to Cenchrse, Mr. Walpole observed two Roman sepulchres 
of masonry, faced with tesselate brick work, i. 343. At the foot of the Acro-Corin- 
hus are some ancient blocks of stone.— -G^/f^ Argolis, 141. 
CoBMSiTo (near Chita Fecchia in Italy). Here are some tombs, where have been 
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found some fine paintings engraved in DemfXster, (Etrur.p.9BJ and mentioned by 
tVinckelmanj Arh H. 103. 

Co RONE A (supposed Oranizza). A tower of. about twenty feet square, of anoieni 
and most solid construction. — fFalpole, i*337-: 

CoRSEULT. This is a village near Dinant, in Britanny, and was the antient city of^ 
the Curiosolites. It contains large remains of walls and buildings of stone and hfieks, 
a church built with the wrecks of other edifices, and more especially the ruins of an 
octagon temple of the Gauls^ half of which is, or was, entire* It leemsto have never been 
covered. It is constructed within and without with little stones of four inches square,. 
skilfully disposed in right lines. The walls are made of lime and sand, and have a. 
great niany holes, which were never stopped, says one account ; butotherr add, that 
they were probably filled with large hewn stones, taken away' to be used in otfa^r* 
buildings. From fragments, there is supposed to have been a column in every angle«* 
On the sides of the temple there are spme vestigia of a little hill, or mount, covered 
with a cement laid upon stones, which are laid together uncemented.«^See Mem. 
Acad. B. Lettr. Sgc. i. 259. — Montfauc. Suppl. i\. b. 8. c. 6. 

CoRTOKA (Italy). Some remains of its walls. — Eustace^ iii« 3£1* 

CoRTCiAN Cave. This is still to be seen, and the present appearance exactly coi^ 
responds with the description of Pausanias. The natives pretend that it will con«« 
tain 3000 persons. — Clarke's Tomb of Alex. I53. This cave is now called Sarandaulif 
or cave of the Fortt/ Courts. — Clarke, Ess. Alex. 153. See also Trav. vii. 236. 
Hughes says (ii. 353) that Mr, Raikes*s account in Walpoleis extremely intereating* - 

Cos (now StanchoJ. Several fragments of antique statues, ceilings, inscriptioo8,&c« 
(JViitman^ II4. darkens Alexander, l6j,) The latter author, in bis Travels, m^ations 
remains of marble columns, altars hollowed out for mortars to bruise com; a supply 
of water by means of an ancient aqueduct, and the fountain of Hippocrates. It is a 
cave, formed with great art, partly in the solid rock, and partly with st6ne and stucco 
on the side of the mountain. Within this cave is an arched paissage at the bottom of 
which the water flows through a narrow channel, M clear as- crystals It connects it 
with a lofty vaulted chambeir cut in the rock» and shaped like a beehive^ with an 
aperture at the top admitting air and light from the surface of the mountain. It may 
be as old as the age of Hippocrates, setting aside the notion entertained conoeming 
the supposed epocn of domes and arches, (iii. ^51. 257* ^62.) In vol. v. p. 442> he wBLyn^ 
that Cos contains fragments only. M. Choiseul Goufiier has engraved thi famous 
plane tree, with its branches, supported by columns of marble and granite : in. his 
Voyage Pitioresque de la Grece,pL 59. i. 105, 106^ 

Coscinia (probably Ipsili Hissar). InscriptionSi and a' few, other rei]iains.H*4- 
Chandler, As. Min. 219. 

CosiAiATO, St. a convent, io miles from Tivoli. Aa arch of tbe ClaudKan aqoet- 
duct remains perfect under tbe mountain. The site of Horace's villa is three milies 
oflf. — Starke, i. 55. 

CossA (Italy). Cyclopean walls ; at bottom polygons^ the upper stones in'cburs^ 
engraved in Antichi monumenti per servire. aW opera intUolata Avanti il Domirtw 
, Dei Roman. F^renze, fol. 1810. pi. T. x. f. 3, 4^ 

Crete. Mr. Walpole (i. 405) has engraved the labyrinth. It is a subterraneous 
excavation, full of irregular pi^ssages, terminating iki chambers. The entrance is. only 
that of an ordinary cavern.. The mouth of thfe excavation is a sttop hiU, at die di8ta&(ie 
of but three miles from Agio Dekas,' the. ancient Gortys. ; The krbyrioth . ippeara' to 
have been a cemetery in imitation of the Egyptian fsshion. 



(Italy). Seeniitigljr the modern Ciro. Vi&vestig^.-^SmHhume^ i. 3i(Ji 

Crissa (Oreece). Proved to be Cressu by marble fragments. (Clarke, vii. 222.) 
Hughes says that it is now called. Crisso, and that there are foundations of ancient 
walla and aqueducte. — ii. 3 70. 

Cromyonia (Crreece). Only scattered stones, with a carved fragment or two,— 
ChandL ii. 198. 

Crotona (Italy). It is the modern Cotrone. The ruins are all used for the piers 
and bu tU'esses of the port — Swinburne, i • 3 1 5 . 

CtesiphoK. Many lofty towers and walls remain. Upon the banks of the river in 
the vicinity foundations of several ancient buildings occur, chiefly of brick, and so 
strongly cemented together as often to overhang the water. Here were also visible 
numerous ^irthern > jars ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the river, and 
some of them were of singular construction. — JachsofCs Journey from India, p. 85. 
Sir R. K. Porter says (ii. 215) that Ctesiphon was the original of Al Maidan, built oh 
the East bank of the Tigris, directly opposite the Grecian city of Selucia. It is said 
that Orosdes, one of the Arsacidean kings, was the first who surrounded it with walls, 
and made.it one. of his capitals. - 

CuM^. There are many ruins and fragments. The Sibylline grotto was destroyed 
by the Goths. A laive brick arch, called LArco felice, is supposed to have been a 
ate of the city, or passage under a Roman aqueduct, not a monument of the ancient 
lum^an republic, (Swinburne, ii. 23.) Miss Starke says, (ii. 153^) that there are 
traces of the aqueduct. The Arco felice served also for citadel and aqueduct. In 
one of the ancient streets of Cumae are several remains of houses. There is also a 
fortress, builf. in the Cyclopeap atyle with large stones. Le Maitre (i. 52) thus de* 
scribes thecave of the Cumsan Sibyl. ** I was carried oh the back of a man through 
deep water into a narrpw paslsaee, at the extremity of which I saw a dismal spot, 
exactly. corresponding with the idea which fency would pourtray of the entrance of 
helL .And as we descended still deeper into the cavern, I found reason to remember, 
that even the 5^ descensus Averni" ^ould not be called ^^fadlia,^ since it was a task of 
some difiicultyi^nd labour. I was shown into a square cbaitiber, intb which only one 
person could enter at a time, being the place where the Sibyl is said to have pro- 
nounced her oracles. There is another room, styled the bath, the floor of which has 
1^ foot of ;water, and on the wall appear some remains of ancient Mosaic.'* In p. 54 
he says, that ^nothing remains of Cum® but an old tower. Eustace says,' that the 
Arcojelice is.a sort of lofty wall with a gateway through ity>supposed, by some, to be 
one of the gates of Cumae, and by others the remains of the temple of Apollo. He was 
shown a temple dedicated to the giants whom Hercules defeated, in the neighbouring 
Campi Phlegrasi ; but the'size of this temple does not correspond with its title. On 
a high craggy rock, near the sliore, stands the citadel, erected in the middle age, on 
th& ruins pf an. ancient fortress. On the side of thi^ rock are two great chasms; Iti 
one there are several :gtep8^ leading upwards The other tends downwards, was for- 
merly lined ' with brick, and ^eems to have opened into^several galleries. This grotto 
is now called the " Cavern of the Sibyl,** and is probably part of that celebrated 
souterrein. The grotto existed in ail its splendour in the year 105 of the Christian 
s^ra, and is described by Justin Martyr, an author of that period, as an immense cavern 
cutout of the solid' rock, as large as a Basilica, highly pillared^ and adorned with a 
recess, or sanctuaiy,. in wliich the Sibyl was seated on a lofty tribunal, or throne, and 
uttered' ber oracles^ It was once destroyed. It branched out into varioua subter- 
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panean galleries, alluded to by Virgil, under the appellation of approaches and portdls, 
that furnished the Sibyl with the means of forming those tremendous sounds which, 
in the moment of inspiratibn, issued from the depths of the cavern. Of these cooi* 
municationsy two only are now visible. All the others, with the body and recess, or 
sanctuary, oFthe temple are filled with the ruins of the roofs and of the walls. Cumae 
is now a solitary wood. The only vestiges are smooth stones of the pavement^ and 
^mainsr of walls. — ii. 431 — 428. 

\ CuMERiNA (on the road to Prevesa, Greece). A large plain^ across which the 
aqueduct of Necopolis is seen, with its arched cylinders.-^ jETt/gAe^, \u 341. 

CupRA Montana (Italy)^ was famous for an Etruscan temple before the Gauls 
invaded Italy. Loretto stands upon the site. — Ohserv. sur Vital, ii. 170. 

CuRiATii (Italy). There is a sepulchre in the Appiap Way, called, erroneously, 
the tomb of the Curiatii. It is remarkable for having the saoie number of Termini, 
as the barrow of Alyattes, described ,by Herodotus, still remaining, (See Gygjea,) 
the basement, which is square, supporting five round pyramids.-^Gftanc//. As, 
Min. 263. 

Curium, supposed tq be Colosse, in Cyprus. Only the foundation of a thick wall 
remains. ^^Pocoche. 

CuROBis (now Gurba, in Africa). An aqueduct, columns, and inscriptions.-^ 
ShaWf 90. 

, Cuaffi. In the " Grande Description de VEgypte^ (vol, iv. pi 67. f. l,) is the 
plan of Cuss. The ruins consist of heaps and masses. The town was nearly circular, 
with a road running through the centre. 

. CussY (France). Here is a famous column, engraved in MillirCs Midi de la 
France^ pi. xvi. f. 1. In vol. i. 293 — ^99y that famous Antiquary gives the following 
account of it. Montfaucon*s view is, he says, inaccurate. The column is situated in 
the middle of fields in a bottom, and surrounded with mountains on all sides. It is 
not seen, but at a very small distance, after leaving the town of Cussy. It had a 
Corinthian capital. The small elevation which is remarked in the centre of this 
discus, was probably to support the urn which was to enclose tbe ashes, if, as is be- 
lieved, this column was a sepulchral monument. The figures are Hercules ; a captive 
In the Gaulish Sagum ; Minerva helmeted ; Juno ; Jupiter ; Ganymede ; Bacchus ; 
some think Diana; and the nymph of a river, probably the Saone. The style of the 
architecture is of the age of Dioclesian, and it was, doubtless, a triumphal monument. 
'^ This column,** says Millin, '^ has certainly been raised to eternize the remembrance of 
a victory obtained in that place, towards the reign of Dioclesian and Maximian ; but I 
believe also, that it was consecrated to the Roman general who bad gained it, and to 
whom it had cost his life. Prunelle thinks it a victory, over the Bagaudee, Gaulish 
vi^abonds. The captive shews a conquest, and all the protecting divinities of the 
Roman Emperor, and the river, which waters the country of the ^duans, seem, by 
their presence, to participate in this memorable. victory.** — i. 292 — U99. 

Cyanean Isle, remarkable for an altar of white marble, known under the name ol 
Pompey*s Pillar. — Clarke^ ii. 433- 

Cydna (Kydna^ or, as afterwards altered, Pydna^ in Greece). It is now Kytros. 
Before coming to it from Catarina, is an immense tumulus, now called Tumbus by 
the Oreek peasants. There are also ruins of a chapel, marking, perhaps, the site of 
an ancient temple, llie tomb indicates the spot where the Macedonians, under 
Perseus, were defeated by. the Romans.. It was the custom of the Greeks, derived 
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from their ancestors/ to raise a monument of this kind upon every spot signalized as 
the theatre of any important contest. Every memorable field Of battle throughout 
Greece has a tumulus, or polyandrium of this kind ; but the same custom does not 
appear to have existed among the Romans in Italy, where there are no other tumuli 
tihan the barrows of the CeltSi which are common to all Europe and Asia. — Clarke, 
vii. 416 — 419. 

CYNOKaLis (Egypt). Savary thinks that it probably lay at Minieh, where are 
overturned columns and ruins of edifices; but Denon places Ptolemais near Minieh. 

Cyngsema (Hellespont). The ''barrow of Hecuba is still conspicuous.— -CAaitcf/. 
As. Min. 13. — Morrifs f^indicat. Horn. 107. 

Ctparissiai (now Arkadia, Greece). Some remains of the Acropolis enclose the 
modern fortress^ which is in ruins. In the plain near the town are a few relicks of 
a small Doric temple. — Dodwell, ii. 350. 

Cyrus, Tomb of. (Persia). Sir R. K. Porter has engraved it. (i. pi. 14.) It 
stands within a square colonnade. The great base has no steps. The upper part 
consists of a building, barn-formed, like a Grecian temple.— *i. 499.. 

Cyzicum (Mysia). Ruins. Remains, also, of two ancient bridges.— X%ir Are, 
iii. 82. 

Dadi (a village in the District of Libadea in Oreece). Ruins of a town on the 
North foot of Parnassus. — Dodwell^ ii. 484* 

Dakre (Nubia). Here are remains of a temple^ which stand about one hundred 
yards from the river. It has a very elegant appearance. There are no hieroglyphick^ 
on the outside wall, but the interior is adorned with beautiful figures in bas-relief. 
It has a pronaoSf an adytum, and a cella. On the West side of the adytum is a small 
stair-case, which leads to the top of the temple, and on the East, a small chamber, 
with figures uncommonly well executed. The walls of the cella are well covered with 
religious processions. In the lower part are several figures, not unlike Hermaphro- 
dites. From the cella, a door, on a line with the first entrance, leads into an area 
formed by a wall which surrounds the edifice, except in front. On the East side of 
the exterior wall is a door, which leads to a passage across the temple that separates 
the Pronaps from the Adytum. The temple faces the North, and at the distance of 
forty-eight feet is a Propylaeon, with the gateway facing the entrance to the Pronaos^ 
There are inscriptions in Egyptian, Coptick, and Greek. — Belzoni^ p. 72. The engrav- 
ing (pi. 21) represents a portico of two truncated towers, with a dodr^way between. It 
is an oblong square, with an aperture in front of two heavy columns, capitalled k la 
Corinthienne, and abacused. An elegant door-way on each side joins the columns to 
the side wall's. The roof is flat. Mr. Walpole*8 Memoirs (i. 409,410) call it a 
temple of two pyramidal walls, with a gateway complete, court with chambers, &c. 
it is added that it was a temple erected to Mercury, and that Roman tiles and bricks 
are found. It appears to have been a temple subsequent to the reign of Hadrian, in 
the Greco-Egyptian style. See Dukkey. 

Daphne (a Monastery about half-way from Athens to Eleusis). It probably 
occupies the site of the temple of Apollo. Some standing columns are immured by a 
wall in the church, and in the court is a long stone, with a Latin inscription, recording 
the consecration of something, probably of the temple by Arcadius and Honorius, 
who, in 399, commanded the temples to be destroyed for the repairs of bridges, high- 
ways, aqueducts, and city walls, but spared some for churches. Further on is a heep' 
of ruins, and part of a wall of the masonry, called Insertum. There are remnants of a 
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temple of VetiMs, aiid of a wall of ipugh sjtones in the fronts mentioned by Paustnias a% 
worth seeing. The rock on the right band is scarped with grooveSjM for the reception 
of tablets, and perhaps was that called Pfauhn, or the painted. At the footjies a 
marble fragment or two, supposed of an alcove. Thus Chandler (Greece, 185). Mr. 
Dodwell (Greece, i. 520) mentiQus the temple of Venus, and her votive rock. Sooae 
columns have been brought from Daphne to England by Liord Elgin. 

Daphne^ -Baths of (near Syracuse, now BagnaraJ. Shafts of columns^ and 
fragments of Mosaic vfovV.--^ Hughes , \. 60. 

Dardanelles. There are shafts of large pillai^s of granite on the way between the 
castles. — Clarke, lii. 84. 

Dardanus (Troad). Ruins; many, also, have been removed.— CAnnci/. As. 
Min. 13, 

DAULfs (Greece). One traveller calls it a desolated hamlet in ruins to the East of 
Mount Parnassus. (Archceolog., Ldbr. i. 1 13.) Mr. Walpole says (i. 319) that Daulia 
is now Thaolia, and that there is a Palaio-Castro, forming an Acropolis, on an abrupt 
insulated mountain. Mr^ Dodwell says, the modern name is DauUa. Two of the 
churches (he adds) are composed ^almost entirely of ancient blocks and architectural 
fragments. The Acropolis is situated upon an oblong rock above the village. Some 
part of tlie walls are in th^ second style, but it seems to have twice been almost en- 
tirely demolished and rebuilt, a great part of the walls being in the third and fourth 
styles. It was burnt by Xerxesi and again destroyed in the third sacred war, but it 
was evidently in existence in the time of Trajan. It was, perhaps, retained as a strong 
hold after the ruin of the city. Livy notices its strength in the following passage: 
'^ Daulis, quia in tumulo excelso sita est, nee scalis nee operibus capi poterat.** The 
Acropolis is precipitous ot) all sides, and had but one entrance^ which looks towards 
Parnassus. It was defended by square towers extending round the edge of the rock, 
and projecting from the walls. Of some of these towers the lower parts remain. 
They were constructed like (hose of the other fortified cities in Greece, according to 
the rule of Vitruyius, who says that they ought to project from the walls on the out- 
side, in order that the assailants might be annoyed in front and on each side. The 
gate is also built according to his direcjtion, that upon, the approach it should expose 
the right side of the besieger, because it had not the shield, to the besieged, by whom 
he may be assailed with advantage from the walls. The lintel of the gate is fallen. 
It stood between two round towers, composed of small stones and mortar, probably of 
Roman construction.— -Z)oi^u^e//, i. 205. 

Davus, or Dau. A deserted monastery, on the way from Athens to Marathon. 
Mr. Dodwell mentions a plain sarcophagus of stone, and some blocks of marble on a 
rising ground in the vicinity. — Id. i. 498. 

Deboo (Egypt). Remains of a temple, which has a portico and sekos leading 
into the cella. At each side of this last is a small chamber. In the portico are also 
two others, and a stair-case ascending to the top. There are a. few hieroglyphicks, 
and in. the Sekqs are two Monolithic temples of granite. In the porch of the building 
are three portals, ooe before another. The whole building is surrounded by a wall. 
On the water-side is a quay, with an entrance toward the temple. (Belzoni, 218)* 
Mr. Walpole*8 description shows it to have been a good specimen of Egjrptian 
temples. There are gates in procession with moles between ; behind Uie last a portico 
of four columns, with cornice and side walls in high preservation. The portico is 
divided by a' wall from several small rooms, which seem to be mere passages to the 
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sanctuary. On the side walls of the first are hieroglyphicks and figures. Beyond is 
tb^ second chamber, and last of all the sanctuary, in which are two monolithic 
temples, of single blocks of granite in high preservation, and much ornamented ; the 
largest about twelve feet long, and three wide. — i. 420. 

D£IR (Egypt). A small temple at the foot of a sloping and rocky hill. It is in 
a very ruinous state. Belzoni saw but one or two figures entire. The fragments of the 
rest indicate that it was dedicated to Osiris. There was a portico with sixteen pillars, 
of which twelve are fallen. It has a chamber and a sanctuary, with two small rooms 
on each side. (Belzoni, 75, 216.) Col. Light says, that the supposed temple is 
only a large excavation, evidently a burial-place. The approach to it was through 
two rows of incomplete square pillars hewn out of the rock. Their height above the 
ground is bat four feet. At the end of this approach is a rough sort of portico, com- 
posed of four square pillars, with an entablature. A ceiling, the greatest part of which 
is fallen down, connected them with the front of the excavation, scarped perpen- 
dicularly from the rock. On the outside of the front of the pillars of the portico are 
the lower parts, from the waist, of whole-length statues, in full relief. Their height 
originally extended to the top of the entablature. They appear to have had the 
casque, common to Egyptian statues, and stand on square bases, (p. 76.) A view 
is given in p. 77. It consists of doors with piers, the centre door a large elliptical 
arch. A narrow court and pedestal for statues appear in the front. The front of the 
excavation is 7 feet thick; - There are two entrances ; the largest between the centre 
pillars is almost blocked up by the stones of the ceiling. On the right is a similar 
^trance. Both are without architectural ornaments. The interior was divided, by 
a little wall of rock, into two sets of chambers^ The first, which is largest, is but ffg 
feet in length, by 40 in breadth. Its ceiling, formed by the rock, is supported by two 
rows of square pillars, three in each, with a coarse entablature ; their dimensions 5 ft. 
by 5, and intercolumniation 6 feet. In the little vwill are three doors. The centre 
one leads to an inner chamber, 21 feet by 15, at the end of which are steps, and a seat 
intended for the statues ; also found in the tombs of the ancient Egyptians. In the 
right wall of this chamber are two recesses close together, about two feet square and 
one deep. On the left is one recess of the same size. On each side of this chamber 
is a similar one, to which the two other doors in the little wall lead. The breadth of 
the pt)rtico is the same as that of the great chamber. The sides of the rock, cut away 
to form the approach to the front, are covered with hieroglvphical and symbolic figurel. 
The latter represent the warlike actions of some hero, and are rudely cut. The front 
of the excavation and the entry have hieroglyphs and symbolic figures, of which there 
are assimilations in the temple df Cnephat Elephantina. Remains of colouring exist. 
In the neighbourhood of this excavation are several square holes opening to vaults, 
the tops of whose arches appear. The rest is choaked up with sand and rubbish. 
The bands and pieces of cloth, like those seen in the mummy-pits of Egypt, are found 
lying about them. (78.) Col. Light saw a cross pattde annexed to some Greek 
characters in one of the inscriptions, and observes that it was the first inscription 
which he had seen connected with Christianity, (p. 79.) In Walpole*a Turkey, i. 
414, is an account resembling the above. 

Deuo-n, perhaps at ArabiMf in Oreece, where are imperfect remains of a small city. 
— DodwelFs Oreece/n. 155. 

Delos. M. Choiseul Gouffier (Voyage Pittaresque de la Orece, Tom. i. 61 — 5g,) 
mentions columns, and granite pillars^ and ruins of tne porticoes, which were built by 
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Philip of MacedoD. The columns which support it are of the Corinthian order, but 
are fluted, only in the upper part. ^^ Le reste est seidement tailUe a pans, de maniere 
que leur coupe horizontale forme un pqlygone^ Behind the masses of the temple of 
Apollo is an oval basin, supposed to, have been used for naval sham-fights. This 
Naumachia was surrounded with columns. There are also remains of a vast edifice, 
supposed the Gymnasium. Eleven granite columns remain. There are foundations, 
of an immense enclosure, porticoes, or enceinte of one of Hadrian's temples. There 
is a theatre of white marble, 250 feet diameter ; and opposite the theatre is a souter- 
rain, divided into nine parts, thought, by Spon, to have been cisterns. On Mount 
Cynthus is a gate of the Acropolis, and it is full of works of marble and granite. 
There are traces of Mosaic columns, &c. Stuart says (Athens^ iii. 58.) that the ruins 
cobsist of two examples of the Doric order, both excellent in their kinds, one of which 
he thinks belonged to the temple of Apollo, the other to the portico of Philip. Le 
Koy says (Ruinesde Grece^p. 6.) that the temple of Apollo is nothing but a confused 
mass of capitals of columns^ &c. bu,t that the pedestal of the statue of the God still 
remains. 

Delphi (now Kastrioles, or Kastri). About half a mile from Krisso, a vast 
precipice renders the approach to the far-famed Delphi awfully grand and strikingly 
picturesque. Qn the left of the road is a rock which contains several sepulchral 
chambers, cut in the solid mass. Their entrances are in the form of round arches. 
Some of them contain three sarcophagi, each under a round niche^ all of which have 
been opened and the covers broken. These sarcophagi form but one mass with the 
rock. Some large fragments in the vicinity have been thrown down^ probably by an 
earthquake, and the sepulchres which were in them have been rent asunder. One of 
the tombs is an insulated mass close to the road. This is the kind of sepulchre called 
by the ancients Spelaion, or Kriipton. They are seen, at Athens, Haliartos, Thisbe, 
Amphissa, Demetrias, and other parts of Greece. The island of Cerigo possesses one 
with two continuous sarcophagi under the same arch. They are common in Persia, 
Egypt, and the Grecian colonies of Asia Minor and of Italy. Mr. Dodwell saw them 
near Rocne, Tivoli (TiburJ, Palestrina (Prceneste), Valmontoni (unknown), Isola, 
Farnesi (supposed Veil), and Cervetri (Agylla, or Caire). There are some magni- 
ficent ones near Corneto (Tarquinia), about twelve miles from Civita Vecchia, adorned 
with sculpture and paintings ; and others of still larger proportion have lately been 
discovereci on the side of a deserted mountain, about six miles from Viterbo, in the 
Roman state, with Etruscan inscriptions in large letters above the entrance. They 
are likewise common in Sicily, particularly at Syracuse, where they compose an 
entire street. Lanzi and Zoega seem to have mistaken the Hypogela for the Spelaia* 
Some of these sepulchres at Delphi, near the Castalian spring, and the monastery of 
Kalogeroi, still' retain unopened sarcophagi, which have, no doubt, within them vases 
of great antiquity and interest. There are also magnificent tombs, like those of 
Telmessus, with the rock cut in the form of folding-^oors, andsmall square edifices 
of large blocks and good masonry, once containing sarcophagi •-~Z>oe/ti?e//',s Greece, u 

j62— 195- 
Delphi (says Dr. Clarke, vii. 239 — 246) was of a theatrical form, consisting of a 

' series of terraces, rising one above the other. To have a faithful conception of what 

Delphi was, it is only necessary to imagine an ancient theatre, with terraces of stone 

in the place of seats, rising one above the other, of dififerent width, to admit of temples 

and other public buildings upon these .semi-circular terraces, the 'Stadium being the 
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uppermost structure oFthe whole series^ and the Castalian Spring and the Gymnasium 
«t the right extremity of the Roilon. The front-work of these terraces being per-* 
fectly even and penpendicular^ is evfery where artificial. It exhibits Cyclopeaa 
masonry tfdapted to the natural acclivity of the rock. This masonry remains, in many 
pl«ces,jentire. Mr. Dodwell (i. 187) says that the situation of the streets and houses 
may be discerned by the alternation of broad and narrow terraces. Some transverse 
streets, seem to have intersected the others nearly at right angles. The theatrical 
form of the city is* noticed by Homer, Pindar, Strabo, and Justin; 
, To proceed with Mr. Dodwell. (i. 163.) A few yards from the above-mentioned 
sepulchres are the traces of the walls of Delphi, and of one of the giates, composed of 
a mass of • small stones, closely united by cement, which wieis probably coated with 
hewn blocks, for some of these are dispersed in the vicinity* This state of construc- 
tion is the Emplecton of Vitruvius. The chief remains at Delphi consist of the 
Castalian Springy the Corycian Cavcy the Tetnple of Apolloy the Stadium^ the Gym^ 
nasium, Temples^ &c. of which in order. 

.^ The Castalian Spring. Vf. Clarke says (vii. 230, 23 1) that it was situated on a 
aide of the village^ beneath a precipice 100 feet in height. Mr. Dodwell (i. 171) adds 
that the two celebrated rocks, tbe Phaedriades, rise almost perpendicularly above the 
fountain, divided into the two points of Nauplia and Hyampeia, which were sacred to 
.Bacchus and Apollo. The water oozes from the rock, and was, in ancient timea^ 
introduced into a hollow square, where it was retained for the use of the Pythia and 
.the Oracular Priestess. Some steps which are cut in this rock formed a descent to 
tbe bath. The face and sides of the precipice, which incloses the spring, have been 
cut and flattened. , It was no doubt anciently covered in, for it cannot well be ima- 
gined that the Pythoness laved her holy limbs in open day. A circular niche, which 
was probably, designed for a statue, is cut in the face of the rock. A small arch and 
passage is seen on the Western sides, a little above the usual level of the spring. This 
was made ta let cff the superfluous water. At the opposite side is the diminutive 
Chapel of St. John. The fountain is ornamented with pendent ivy, and over- 
shadowed by a large fig-tree. At the front is a magnificent plane-tree. Chandler 
(Oreec€f 26S.) says that the original course of the fountain is now altered, and that 
•the exceeding coldness of the water probably occasioned that shivering of the Pythia 
.which was ascribed to the impulse of the God. 

Temple, of Apollo. The Via Sacra led from the fountain to the temple. Dr. 
Clarke (vii. 246.) says that the site of the latter was probably a house in the centre of 
the ancient city, where are several architectural remains. Mr. Dodwell observes 
(i. 174 — >'177*) that of the famous temple of Apollo, nothing remains but fluted 
.marble frusta .of the Doric order, and of large dimensions ; inscriptions, and fragments. 
Even the form of the temple' is not known. The Belvidere Apollo is suppos^ to be 
a copy from the statue which was at Delphi. Canova thought, because statues of 
this material have a certain stvie diflAn^nt from those in marble, that the original was 
of bronze. There is an excellent description of this temple in Hughes^ i. 379 seq. 

The CSoryctan Cave is now a resort of banditti, and capable of containing three 
thousand persons. — Clarke^ vii. 236. The same author (Tomb of Alexander^ I53) 
observes, that its present appearance exactly answers to the description of Pausaniaa, 
and ia called .Sarandauli^ or Ca»e of the Forty Courti. See Corycian Cave bef3re. 

The Stadium is situated a little above St. Klias*s. It lies under the rocks of Par- 
nassuSy and the length and breadth include as much flat space as the natu^ of the 
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grouiid can ajSPord* The two extreuiitiesi wbUh are Eift and Weat^ are lermiMted 
by rocks, and the Northern sidi^ by the rising of the ground ; the Southern by the 
quick slope. On each side are the ruins of an aqeient wall^ which separated the 
Stadium. It is regularly constructed with large blocks, some of which are tfairteeA 
feet in lepgtb* The ancient apd the moderp roads^ papa at the foot of the wall. Paur 
sanias ssfys^ that Herodes Atticus ornamented the Stadium with Pentelick marble. 
The ruins, however^ are entirely of stone, without the smallest fragment of marble* 
The rocks^ which are at th^ two extremities, ar? cut into seats, which remain very 
perfect, and which were probably for the Agonothetai^ or Presidents of the games. 
The peats of the populace were pa the sides ; some of them remain. They are. similar 
to those of a theatre of the sacred forest near Epidauros. (Dodwell, i. l8l.) Clarke 
adds, th^t the Stadium was built above the village, and that there are foundations of 
an ancieni building on the way up. The length is about 900 yards, (vii. £41 •) In 
Hughes (i. 366) it is said, that some traces of the Hippodrome may be se^n in a beau- 
tiful valley, between Cressa and Mount Cerphip. 

Qymnasiwn. Chandler says (Greece^ SIS6.) th^t .a Monastery occupies the site. 
Temples, The Monastery of Elias, pays Dr. Clarke (vii. 24^) U erected upon the 
pite of one of the pripcipa} temples. There are rei^aina of two immense architravea 
of Parian marbje in it, inscriptions, &c. Mr. Podwell notices ancient foundations on 
a hill near the Stadium, toward^ the West end of Kai^tri, together with the pavements 
of three roads, which formed fi junction at this apot. The small church c^St Eiias ie 
composed of ancient fragments, and standi upon a terrace, mpported by a fine wall of 
regiflar masonry, with projecting buttresses, which formed theperibolos of a ittmple. 

Prophetic Cavern. lV|r. Podwe}l says, that it has not been fbund ; but an anony- 
mous traveller (Archceohg. Libn i. II3) affirmi that he did see the cavern^ in which 
was placed the inspiring tripod, possibly what h^ was introduced to as sueh. 

Bxedrc^. Between the village and the Caatalian spring are the remains of a civ- 
sfa\^if edl^pet pf fnod^rate dimensions. It baa probably been a aeat, or resting-pkoe, 
pf lyhicb ther? are other ^)(amples near Grecian temples, and another at Pompeii.'^ 
Dadtveli 

Wmlls^ 8^0. ]n addition to the matter before given by Dr. Clarke, Mr. Dodwell 
ip^ntipn^ two fine masses of wall, built at different periods, as a support to the lep- 
races on which the temple stood. The most ancient of these is in the seeond style, 
'[phe Polygons are beautifully nqitsdt The other wall is nearly regular. On the 
W^^^rn aides of the (^astalian glen are several very ancient masses of wall, some of 
-which are composed of potyg^nal blocks.-^i. 183 — 187. 

D^LPHiNps (Greece^ in the District of Zetoun). Ruina* — Dodwell, ii. 490. 
D£E:p^Ni (Greece)^ Derbeni, or Stenq, an ancient word for a paaa, oorr6^ 
spqqdiQg (according to Livy) with the fmces of the Latins^ is a place where thvee 
hills ;ind thre^ rqads meet ( the ^ohist^ and Tnpkd, jimaaitm of Sophocles. 3ome 
large blocks of stone indicate, perhaps, the Tomb of L4dQs, the Tp€i9 ic^€tidst of 
Sophocles. Cp^dip. Tyr. v. 14II. See too ApoUodorus, who ealls it ir€V7^^i>9; and 
Pa-upanias ihs H <r;fi(rr;g r/?ia$o^, and at^s, that the Tomb of Laios was oompoaed of 
select ^tones, Xidai yycya^s.-^Dod^ell, j. 197, 1^8. 

OsaiAL, Cattle of (P^rn^)^ It standi on the sammit of a promontory. The 
ruins conaist pf a strong sqnare tQW^r, with thick massive walls surroanding it^ aiid 
iqcjo^i^g ^ jy^ace beside si)ffieient tp garrif on s^^veval hundred soldiers. Subordinate 
outworks are vU\\>W in points where the enemy m^ht obtain a lodgment Thii k^ 
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of the mountain bdiind the tower had been hewn wilii manifest great labour into a 
kind of aqueduct, to convey water to the garrison. A subterranean passage runs down 
from the castie to the river, communicatiDg probably with other works which might 
bar ingress of the valley. This from the earliest times has been one of the main d<^r8 
of communiGation with the nations of the North, direct from Ihena.-^Sir R. K. 
Porter f i. 71, 73, 

J)|SS£R9Y. See Megoula. 

Deva (ff'allachia). Upon a high rock are remains of a citadel, said to have been 
constructed by Augustus, probably by Trajan, for Roman coins are found here, both 
of this emperor and of bis 3Uco9Ssors*-^C2arA«, viii. 300. 

D^vi^Li (Thrace) . Tjimuli, precisely similar to those of Tartary. — Clarice, viii. ill. 

Di^YR (Egypt)* In the ^* Grande Description de PEgypte,*" pi. ^7. f. 7 and 10, 
i^re engravings of remains of Deyr, on the North of Antinoe, viz. a monolythe (like a 
modern septry^box), an oblong square inctosure of bricks, and a Roman arcade. Fig. 
11, 19, 13, l4-^**20 refer to Deyr Ahau Faneh, where is an oblong square, with an 
ipterior middle aisle, between columns, and a hemtcycle at the end. 

DasRii-RAiLBNA. See Nasik. 

Diana V^teiianorum (now Zainah in Africa). Remains of a triumphal arcb, 
fUppprted by two large Corinthian oolumns.--riSAat^, 54. 

DiBRO (now Dijon.) Bas-reliefs, inscriptions, fragments of tombs, Sic-^lUUlin, 
JifiM de la France, i. 844 seq. 25 1» ^c. 

PiPTMX (ArgoUs, now Didymo). An ancient wall, of a rectangular figuie, with 
flights of steps, by which there was a descent to the water.— Ge/f^ Afgolis, 133. 

DoBiipNA (Greece, a village qear Helicon). A monastery, with some ancient 
fragments, and two short itiscriptions.-^Doi&oe//, i. 257. 

Dqdona (Greece). Here were the famous prophetic oaks. Trees of this kind 
still remain, but there are no ruins of the city, which stood somewhere towards the 
spot now occupied by the village of Pfotopapas, near Janina. (Archceolog. Lihr. i. 
1 16.) The site is described by Mr. Hawkins in Walpole's Turkey, (i. 473.) Hughes 
(i. 481) places Dodona on a circular bill near Jctannina (a truncated cone in form), 
the summit of which is entirely surrounded by very fine Pseudo-Cyclopean walls, 
dila|Hdated in many places. . In their circuit, which appears to be but a few miles, are 
several towers and gateways, but in the interior there are no vestiges of building, 
except a few subterranean vaults, or reservoirs. Dodona has been placed by some on 
the ^!^oicol Mountain ; by others at Protopapas, near Zitza ; by others in Glyki 
below the Suliot hiils ; and by Dr. Holland between the Arathus and Achelous, under 
the lofty mountain called Zumerka.*-«/Ai(2. 

DoMBAi (Asia Minor). Ruins of an ancient town, very near which are remains of 
columns^ inscribed stones, and statues«p— -J^^A?, ii« 863. 

DoNPEAHRAD (Ccyion). A temple of a circular form, of about iGo feet in cireum- 
fi^r^nc^, and Ifl high, forming a terrace, from the centre of which rises a belUshaped 
spire, crowned with a smaller cone, on a square pedestal ; the height of the whole 
S^ppased to be 30 fiset. A parapet ran round this terrace, to which a door and stair- 
case led Up. The Cingalese walk round it, bending and inclined towards the spire, 
#pp9kr$ntly praying [as in the Druidical Deasqil]. The structure had no doors, wtn- 
dpwSf or any aperture, and is said to have been ^Hd, and to have eontained one of the 
teeth of the sacred elephant. This strucUjire seems to be the of peculiar shape of a 
shrine, or appendage of a temple of Apollo. — Asiat. Research, vii. 438. — Bomb. 
Trans, iii. 508. 
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/DoRiov (Greece). Perhaps at Kleisouraf where are some imperfect vestiges,— 
Dodwell, ii. 353.; 

DowELu (Greece). Reihains of some ancient buildings, with two tumuli, one on 
either side of the old military way from Zeitun. — Clarke^ vii. 325. 

Drenitza (on Mount Oeta, 4 hours from Dadi). Some fine foundations, appa- 
rently the ruins of a temple ; near it a sarcophagus. — Dodwell^ ii. 136. 

Drent (in Overyssel). In this country is a surprising number of stone circles and 
Druidical fabricsi — Keysler, &c. 

DaiuN. . See Pellica. 

Drisletta (Greece, in the District of Zetoun). Ruins, — DodwelU ii. 490. 

Drymaia (as presumed an hour and 25 miniites from DctiU in Greece). Here are 
ruins seated at the foot of a chain of hills, on an elevated eminence, crowned by the 
Acropolis. The walls- are 8^ feet in thickness, and in the third style, which seems 
most usual in the ruins of this part of Greece. They are well preserved. Some of 
the square towers are nearly perfect,- and are of a more irregular style of masonry thaji 
the other part of the walls. The lateral walls lead from the base of the hill to the 
summit of the Acropolis, where they almost meet in a point, forming nearly an equi- 
lateral triangle, which is the plan of most Grecian cities that have an Acropolis. — 
X)odwell, ii. 1 35. [This fortress is similar to ours of Trercaeri, described in the 
^* Encyclopedia of Antiquities.*'] 1 

DuKKEY (Nubia). The El Guaren of Norden, aiid seemingly the same place as 
Ddkkejfj before described. Colonel Light says, that Roman tiles and bricks are scat- 
tered about. There are ruins of a temple. The front faces the North, is close to the 
river, and consists of two pyramidal walls with gateway complete, and cornice and 
torus surrounding the whole. The dimensions of this front are but seventy-five feet 
in length, forty m breadth, and fifteen in depth. The walls are without hierogly- 
pbicks. In the cornice over the gateway is the winged globe. On each of the walls 
in the only front are small doorways, with cornice and winged globe, leading by a 
stone stair-case to small chambers and to the top. A court of about forty feet in 
depth separates the walls from a pyramidal portico,- in which are two columns, en- 
gaged half their height in a wall, elevated in the centre, forming the entrance The 
depth of the portico is about eighteen feet, divided by. a little wall from the inner 
chambers. These consist of a suite of three, to each of which is a doorway, with cor- 
nice and winged globe. The ceiling of the portico, composed of single stones, is almost, 
perfect. Between the centre columns are winged Scarabaei. . The rest is covered with 
scriptural paintings. The ceilings of the second and third chambers are imperfect. 
Of the third very little remains. The walls here are highly finished with the usual 
hieroglyphicks and symbols. The figures which are in the third chamber are much 
larger than in the other parts of the building. The upper part of the side walls of the 
portico have, the remains of some hieroglyphical designs, representing men on horse- 
back approaching towards angels whose hand seem lifted up in supplication, l^e 
whole was surrounded by a wall, of about four feet high, extending from the two ex* 
tifemitiesof the- moles. The depth of the chambers- and porticoes is about ninety 
feet. The breath of the innermost chamber, measured outside, was about thirty feet« 
On the lower stones ou.tside are hieroglyphicks. Over the gateway of the portico are 
the following Greek characters in the place where the winged globe is generally seen : 

THEPAS 
0EO. 
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A variety of inscriptions cut about the gateway of the wall proves that this temple wa^ 
erected to Mercury. — Lights 69. 71. with view of the portico. See Dakkey. 

EbsambuL See FbsambuL 

EcBATANA (Persia). A broken shaft and base of a colupin of the same character 
as those of Persepolis.— Also ruins of walls and a tower of sunburnt bricks. It is now 
Hamadan. — Porter, ii, 101. II5. . 

EcHiNos (Greece). Stood on a village of the same name. There are triple walls, 
which are in the third style of construction. Opposite the Acropolis is a hill, where 
there are some ruins and foundations of large blocks, probably of a temple, with a 
Greek church, composed of ancient fragments. Dodw. ii. 80. 

Egnati A (Italy, on the Appian Way). The town appears to have been nearly square, 
and the rock on which, it stood to have furnished the materials for its buildings. 
There are many large quarries, the sides of which have been excavated for sepulchres. 
Vast masses and foundations cover the whole site. The sh^U of one edifice, with a 
vaulted roof, is nearly perfect, and very similar in form to the presumed temple of 
Minerva Medica at Rome. — Hughes, i. 361. 

Ekvira. See Karli. 

Elalia (Africa). The Acola or Acilla of the ancients, 90 mil. S. S. E. of Tunis. 
Several cisterns with paved areas for rain water, and other ruins. — ShaWj ^c. 

Elateia (Greece, now Eleuta). A few remains of walls, which appear to h^ve.. 
been constructed in the rude Tirynthian style. At about two miles off are ruins of 
the temple of Minerva Kranaia, situated on a small steep rock. "It was surrounded 
by a peribolos. The south side is supported by a strong fence wall of great antiquity, 
at present composed of eleven layers of stones, constructed with a certain degree of 
irregularity, nearly approaching the system of polygons. This wall is furnished with 
several drains, three, in a line, one over the other. The Peribolus was closed by a 
gate, the traces of which are seen at the N. W. angle. Several foundations are dis* 
covered round the temple, which probably belonged to the porticoes and buildings, 
for the priests and attendants. The temple itself was of small dimensions, less than 
the Theseion of Athens, and built upon the same plan. Tbe lower parts of the 
columns are yet standings in their places. They are of stone, and fluted Doric, 2' 
7'^diam• and the intercolumniations,4'6'\ — On the road to Chaeroneia are a tumulus 
and ancient traces near the junction of two streams ; a paved way, composed of small 
stones, but probably ancient, occurs a little further on. — Dodw. ii. 143. 

Elba (Isle, in italyi). It was the Greek Athelia and the Roman Ilva, famous for 
its iron mines. (See f^irgiLj The mine of Rio is supposed to be the same, as that 
mentioned by Aristotle. — Swinburne, i. 37. 
. El-callah. The Gitlin or Upfar of Ptolemy. Fragments. — Shaw's Africa, 25. 

£l-cassar (Egypt J. Not far from Lake M8eris are ruins of an anciept. temple, and 
site of a town. The temple was not very extensive, as may be seen by what is left 
of the foundation, and two parts of the walls, the only remains of which are composed 
ot large blocks of stone, without hieroglyphicks. — Belzom, 3^0. See Haron. 

El-Deyr (Egypt). In the Grande Description^ de fEgypte (vol. iv. pi. 63.) 
is a view, and details of the remains of El Deyr, and plan of a ruined edifice. 

Eleia (Greece). Traces of some of the villages are marked by heaps of broken 
tiles and small stones, which lie scattered about the plain. — Dodwelts Greece, ii. 318; 

Elepha^ta (Island^ ncBT Bombay) . That interesting traveller, Niebuhr, gives the 
following account of this cavern temple. It is^ 1 20 feet long, and. the same in breadth, 
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<fithout including the meHflluredfi^t of the chapels and adjacent chambers. Its height 
within is nearly 15 feet. The floor has been greatly raised by the accession of dust 
and sediment of the water which falls into it in the rainy season. The whole of this 
tast structare, situate on a hill of considerable height^ is cut out of the solid rock. The 
pillars supporting the roof are also parts of the rock^ which have:been left standing by 
the architect. They are of an uncommon order, but of eflfect sufficiently dgreeable. 
The walls of this temple are ornamented in bas-relief, so prominent that they are joined 
to the rock only by the back. Many of these figures are of a colossal size, some being 
ten, some twelve, and others even fonrteen feet high. Neither in design or in execution, 
indeed, can these bas-reliefs be compared with the works of the Grecian sculptors ; 
but they are greatly superior in elegance to the retfnains of the ancient Egyptians. 
They are also finer than the Persepolitan bas-reliefs. No doubt, then, but the arts 
vrere ooUivaled by the ancient Indians with better success than is commonly repre- 
sented. One man, who pretended to explain the character on one of the largest statues, 
assured me that it was Kaun, one of their ancient fabulous princes, infamous for the 
cruelties committed upon his sister's children. This statue, which is in other 
respects well formed, has eight arms, an emblem of power which the Indians give 
to their allegorical figures. None of these figures had a beard, and all of them very 
scanty whiskers. At present all the young Indians wear whiskers, and such as are 
advanced in life commonly let the white beard grow. The lips of these figures are 
always thick, and their ears are lengthened out by large pendants, ornaments which 
they almost all wear. Several of tliem wear a small cord in the fashion of a scarf, a 
ndode now prevalent attiong the Brahmins. One woman had but a single breast, from 
which it should seem that the story of the Amazons was not unknown to the old 
Indians. Several figures, as well masculine as 'feminine, have one arm leaning on the 
head of a male or female dwarf, from which it seems that those monsters of the human 
species have always been an object of luxury and magnificence among the tasteless 
great. Several of these figures have hair on their heads, which seems not to be of its 
natural growth, but is perfectly like a wig, so that this covering of the head appears to 
bfe of very ancient invention. The female bosom is always perfectly round, from 
which it seems that the Indian fashion of wearing thin wooden cases upon the breasts 
is also very ancient. One woman, too, appears bearing her child in the same attitude 
as is still in use aniong the Indians, and which causes their children to stand firmly 
upon their feet and legs. The head-dress of these female figures is commonly a high- 
drowned bonnet. I have, however, also observed a turban. Some are bare-headed^ 
and have tbe hair at least well combed, if it is not rather a perriwig which they wear. 
Several are naked. The dress of others is- nearly like that of the moderns. Some of 
the women wear a cap. In many places, the handkerchief, still used through India is 
observable in the bands of the inferior figures. In several parts of these bas-relie& 
appears the famous Cofim-rfe-CopeWo, a sort of serpent which the human figures treat 
with great familiarity. These serpents are still very common in the isle of Elephantd, 
the inhabitants of which are not afraid of them, but say they arc friendly to men, and 
do no harm unless intentionally provoked. It is, however, certain, that their bite is 
mortal. 

On each side of this temple is a chapel, nine feet high, consequently lower than the 
principal building. The walls of these chapels are all covered with bas-relief fissures 
on a smaller scale than those upon the walls of the temple. Behind the chapel are 
three cbatnbers^ the walls <^ which display no sculpture. The smallest of the chapels 
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hftve no sculptured figures ; but that of the god Gannis* [Gannis is the god of wisdom, 
represented m a human form with an elephant^s head, as an emblem of sagacity, and 
attended by a rat, considered by the Hindoos to be an ingenious and provident 
animal. Gannis was worshipped before anyenterprize. (Sketches of the Religion 
of the Hindoos^ i. 199.) F.j It is still in a state of neat preservation, which must 
be owing to the care of the present inhabitants, whom I saw repair thither to per- 
form their devotions. Before the entrance into this chapel I found a pair of 
)iha|)eless stones bedaubed with red paint. [Sir William Ouseley (Trav. i. 86), con- 
ceives red paint in these temples to be the emblem of the blood of the victim in sa-. 
crifices. — r*.] I should suppose that the modern Indians no longer adore their ancient 
gods, but have adopted new objects of worship, whom they represent by stones painted 
redj for want of more artificial statues. In many places through India, indeed, may 
be seen several piles of red stones, which are held in high veneration among a people, 
who have now almost entirely lost all knowledge of the fine arts. Besides this is not 
the only old temple remaining in India. There are others in the island of Salset^ 
three of which stand at Kanari, Poneses, and Monpeser. 

Frezer has described the temple of Duneanes, and Thevenot that of Iloura ; both 
hewn out of the solid rock like that of Elephanta. Near Fort Astoria is another very 
large temple, hewn out also in the solid rock, and divided into twenty five separate 
chambers. One perfectly like this is to be found in the vicinity of Feriaischam Apalli. 
Thus Niebuhr. (Trav. Engl. Transl. 39S— 397.) Sir William Ouseley (pi. v. vol. i* 

f>. 82) has engraved this cavern temple. It has cushion-formed capitals on the co- 
umns, and colossal figures. The breadth and length were each one hundred and 
thirty-five feet. The roof is very low, not coved in, as in the temple of Kenereh, but 
perfectly flat. The chief entrance and other passages are square. Part of the sculp- 
tured elephant had fallen, and the rest was in u tottering state. In Elephanta, Sir 
William saw all the forms of Egyptian temples, their massive columns, flat roofs, and 
gigantic idols intruding themselves on his imagination at every step. (i. 8<f, 9s, 93« 
454.) It is observed that every figure at Elephanta could be restored from the sculp- 
tures at Ellora, and that the grand three-headed figure does not represent the three 
chief gods of the Hindus, or what has been denominated the Hindu Trinity'. In all 
of these busts, two heads have the third eye : the remaining head seems to be Parvate, 
who is sculptured in 'conjunction with her husband ; and in most instances she holds 
up a round hand-mirror, and the antimony-needle for dressing and colouring her 
eye-lids and eye-brows. — Bomb. Trans, iii. 534. 

Elephantina (Egyptj the EWsag of Nor den). Here, says Pococke, was a fa- 
mous temple of Cneph, and the Nilometer of Strabo, in vain sought by Strabo, and 
supposed, by Denon, to be a gallery, adorned chamber, and stair-case, yet remaining. 
Denon (ii. 125, 128, Engl, edit.) notes that the temple now remaining is either that 
of CnepK or his is one more to the North, of the same form and size, though more in 
ruins, all the ornaments of which are accompanied by the Serpent, the emblem of 
wisdom and eternity, and peculiarly of Cneph. This supposed temple of Cneph is of 
the kind used in the earliest times, and is absolutely the same kind of temple as that 
of Kurnu in Thebes, the most ancient of the temples there. There are Roman remains 
in some of the monuments ; and the site occupied by that nation is known by the 
bricks and tesselated pavements : thus Denon. Belzoni (p. 62) says, that the temple 
supposed to be dedicated to the serpent Cnuphis is the only antiquity worth notice. 
It consisted of one chamber^ with two doors facing each other, and a gallery of square 
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pillai^ dl touhd. Iti crossing the i^iver appear granrte r6eks, and (he NiTometef eaC in 
them. Col. Light says (p. 51.) some of the ruins are evidently Romanf, and of t1i^ 
Egyptian remains there are parts which seem to have belonged t6 buildings riot de^ 
cated to the deities of the latter country, paiticularly a stntnge mflt of masonry on the 
South side, which the Colonel supposes to have be^n Intended fbr defence. Mftny of 
the granite rocks at the South end are covered whh faieroglyphieks, and two are cut 
into rude gigantick figures. In the " Grande D^scfiptian ae VEgwtt^ A^ vol. i. 
are the foll6wing superb plates of Elephantina. I. f^iew tff the Isle and Enoifhme. 
(pi. 30.) For plate 3 1 see Syene. 2. View of the Isle and Syene^ embracing another 
view of the Isle and Environs, and of Syene, and a view of a gratiite rock, beiKrhfifg the 
traces de t exploitation, (pi. 52.) 3* Pldn^ Elevation, Section^ arid Details of a 
Kilometer. The ascent of the river is marked by stone steps or Maif*. (pK 33-). 
4. Fiew of the Temple of the South ; another temple, with plain piers instead 6f 
columns in one front, (pi. 34*) 5* Plan, Elevation, and Details of the Temple 6f 
the South, (pi. 35.) 6. Sections and bas-reKefo of the Temjple of the South, (pi. 36.) 
7* Bas-reliffs. [Mr. Hope wonders, from the lightness or Egyptian garments, how 
fhey could be wotn without rending. From this and other ])lates it seems very pro- 
baible that these clothes wefe made of an elastic staff which would c6ntract and diflate 
if^ith the motions of the limbs, (pi. 37-)] 8. Perspective vietvbf the Temple of the 
South at Elephantina. This temple has a cella within it, and is of Greek and Roriian 
fashion, having a portico all round the cetia, and an ascent by stairs bet ween' two co- 
lumn? in front, (pi. 38. f. 1.) Templeqfthe North, (f. 3.) View of the Isle and it$ 
Environs, (f. 5, ff, 7, 8.) Plan, Elevation, and Capitals of a Temple at Syene. (f. 9.) 
Plan of a ruined edifke at Syene. 

Elethias ; Elbthyia (Egypt, now Elkab). Here are ruins atid grottoes. There 
is (says Belzoni, 220.) a high thick wall of brick, which surrounds the whole towri. It 
is a square inclosure of six hundred and seven yards. We saw the liiins of three or 
four templelt. It appears to have been very extensive, but only six columns df the 
portico reniain, (Engraved Belzoni, pi. 41.) and part of the sekos of another, llits 
town was formerly much nlore extensive th'dn it is sit present, as appears by its ruina. 
Part of the walls of ancient bbildings may be seen at some distance from the great wall 
which surrounds the town. Among the ruins of the largest temple is part of a large 
sphinx of white marble, with the head of a wotnan and body of H lion. Ther^ were 
also fragments of several sjl^tdes and other ornaments of the temple, part of which ttt 
covered by the ruins. On the east of this temple was a small lake or tank, which 
pet-haps was a public bath, as may likewise be presumed of that near the temple in 
Carnak, but at present there is no water in it. On the west of this town is another 
building of a later date. Which extends from the great wall to the river. There are 
many ruins of houses with arches, but the walls arelnferior in point of size^ The re- 
mains of a pier or landing place are visible, when the Water is I<)w, and it appeared, 
that there may have been a causeway from the stairs at the water-side to the temple. 
Some excellent grapes are produced in- this place, and it \i to be remarked that from 
the representations ni the grottoes or sepulchres, the dressing of vineii appears to have 
formed one of the chief occupations of the people. It ici evident, that tne dead depo* 
sited in this place must have been husbandmen. A mile to the north is a small perip- 
teral temple. The rock, on which the tombs are cut, forms a solitary hill, that com- 
mands the surrounding country. Colonel Light (I04) placed Elethias at Hellaal, and 
mentions numerous tombs at Mokattan included in a space of more than two miles. 
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part of which is in a large amphithfstre formed by the hills; retiring "to the east^ a 
narrow chasop showed the cq^stsnces of an immense city, of which there are no re- 
mains, .except a few columns, small bi:|ilding3^ and an entrenchment of upburnt bricks, 
whose base is forty feet. The.tombs <K>ntaiq paintings, supposed to represent tlie pro- 
fessions of the deceased, and amongst the articles of husbandry in one of them is the 
Sicfd^, now nnknown to the modern inhabitants of ^pper Egypt, who pull the com 
vp by the roots ^'t 

' Iff this Grande Despriptian de FEgypte^ A vol. i. pi. 66, is a representation of 
the paintings in the grottoes. It is. perhaps the most curious and instructive thing 
of the kind in existence^ It is a bas-relief sculptured on a face of the principcu 
grotto, and contains the whole arts of Egypt, in one compartment we nave the 
whole model of a farm^ including the stud. The sheaves, in thq process of 
reaping, are cylinders. A man lK>Ids a bundle of corn upright, and applies to 
it a forked instrument. With one band he keeps the bundle held out at length, 
and with the fork, twists it so as to break the straws below the heads. Anotner 
is tying the sheaves. In a different con^artment the same instrument [of the 
form of a short scythe] is used in gruibbing the ground. The ploughs appear to be of 
various forms. Some are drawn by men. One in front by two men with a cord over 
the shoulders ; the other by two with the hand9 in the modern way. A v^heel plough 
with two oxen, guided by reins also appears. The reins are connected wjth a bow, 
which the driver holds with one arm at Iength,;and also w^th a loop, which he pulls 
in. Thus he did not drive as we do now, by pulling the right or left rein.x but by 
some mode of straining them through the loop and the bow, unless indeed the latter 
was merely intended to keep the reins asunder. P^rJiaps however the mode is in re- 
ality unintelligible by prints. In another <;ompartment we have the mode of catching, 
eviscerating, and curing water-fowls, and a fishery with the nets, baskets, openii^, salting 
and. hanging the fish to dry, — barks of all kind, with houses on them, a square sail and 
yard, the form, like a punt or London lighter, but sharper at the bow and stem. ^ The 
mast is fixed on one end of the roof of the lK>use, in a swivel or block, which lets it 
fall or rise ; when down, the sail is wrapped round it, and at one end is appended a 
pole, with a bottom like a battledore, resting over the stern, apparently for the use of 
at^ring. We have also ^thQ, package of goods in bales, square, as now. Scales also ap- 
fpear. A man holds upright a , pole with a fork at the top. In tbip fork is placed the 
{beam, which has modern scales .and ropes at each extremity ; the weights seem to 
have been of the form of animals. The modern mode of carrying sheep for slaughter 
by tying their .fore and hind legs together, also appears^, as well as men 
drawing a rope and tying it round a post or block to prevent its slipping from 
,them. We meet too with vessels of the precise forms of modem saucepans, and dres- 
sers or counters, of the form of table-tombs. — Plates 70, 71, of the same work, con- 
tinue the has reliefs. In fig. 3, we have the C, or semicircular harp, the double flute, 
:and house ship, with yard sail, and battledore-shaped oars; in j£^. 4, oxen and men 
.ploughing ; in fig. 5^ mode of embalming a oprpse, — seeming mourner8,-~a maii squat- 



* Not for from Hellaal Col. Light was sqrprised by the appearance of a laigb reptile of the Lizard kiiMl> 
about eight or nine feet loDg> of a rich green colour, creeping amongst some sount bushes, near the shores 
of the Nile. It answered the description of the animal which some old traveller mentions as found in the 
S^an desert, and seems to be the real dragon whom St. Geoige is said to have found in this oountiy. The 
.boatmen gSTe a name to it I n^lected to write it down. Ituppears to be of the Guiana kind.— p. 104.* 
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ted on his hams drawn on a sledge; mode of travelling in boats; figures wholly 
naked above the hips, perhaps the uniform denotation of slaves— the oriental attitude 
of hands crossed on the breast, and standing in a row also occurs. There is also a 
handsome forge or fire place. It is like a low tower, is embattled, and just below the 
parapet is the grate ; underneath the sides below are perforated with apertures, nearly 
in the form of lancet arches, for the supply of air. Plate 71, concludes the bas-reliefs. 
Here again appear the C harp— a female with a sistrum, attired in a robe of veiy 
coarse stuff, like ropes sewed together; the attitude of female slaves behind their 
masters and mistresses. The master sits foremost, the mistress behind, t. e. one behind 
the other, but on one and the same chair. The slaves squat with one leg undermost, 
the other pointed upwards ; one elbow rests upon the knee, the other arm touches the 
calf of the leg; the common whip with a long lash appears in a ploughman*s hand; 
a man sowing, by throwing the seed before him, walks by the side of the oxen. In 
§ 1 1 appears the sickle, but the blade inside is serrated in very large notches. Plate 66^ 
number onej contains a plan of the ruins of the environs ; number twOy is a view and 
particular plan of the ruins of the edifice, Plate 67, number oite,'is a view of the interior; 
number two^ is a view of an ancient quarry. The first suggests an idea that the cromlech 
was only an imitation on a small scale. In the quarry are figures seated and partly carved. 
In Plate 69, we have men ploughing, &c. with oxen, one guiding the plough, besides 
further bas-reliefs of the grottos, and fragments of statues, found in the ruins of the 
town. In Belzoni, (d1. 41.) is a view of Eleithia. We have columns, the shafts full 
of hieroglyphicks, and the capitals block shaped, or Indian. 

Eletrije, see Rhyneassa. 

Eleus (now Mustasia, in the Chersonesus of Thrace). Here Chandler (As. 3fin. 15, 
16) saw a large Corinthian capital and altar with festoons, made hollow, and used as a 
mortar for bruising corn; also a barrow, probably for Protesilaus, a leader in the 
Trojan expedition, afterwards deified, to whose temple the fragment possibly belonged. 

Eleusi^ {Oreeee). The remains, according to Chandler {Ureece 191) are the stones 
of one pier of the port^ traces of a Theatre, masses of walls and rubbish, partly ancient, 
a broken aqueduct, some marbles, which are uncommonly massive, and some pieces 
of the columns of a temple. The breadth of the cell is al>out 150 feet. The length, 
including the pronaos and portico, is 216 feet. The columns were fluted. It was a 
decastyle, or had ten columns in front. The peribolus measures 387 feet in length 
from north to south, and 328 in breadth from east to west. On the west side it joined 
the angles of the west end of the temple in a straight line. — Between the western wall 
of the mclosure and temple, and the wall of the citadel, was a passage 42 feet 6 inches 
wide, which led to the summit of a high rock, at the north-west angle of the inclo- 
sure, in which are visible the traces of a temple in antis, 74 feet 6 inches long from 
north to south, 54 feet broad from the east to the wall of the citadel, to which it joined 
on the west. TTiis was prhaps that sacred to Triptolemus. About three-fourths of 
the cottages are within tiie precincts of the Mystic Temple, and a square tower stands 
near the ruins of the inclosure. At a small distance from the north end of the inclo- 
sure is a heap of marble firagments of the Dorick and lonick orders, remains probably 
of the Temples of Diana Propylasa^ and of Neptune^ and of the PropyUeum^ or Gate- 
way. Wheler saw some large stones carved with wheat-ears and bundles of poppy. 
Near it is the bust of a colossal statue, of excellent workmanship, maimed, and the face 
disfigured, now, I believe, in the University Library of Cambridge. The breadth of 
the shoulders, as measured by Pococke, is five and a half feet^ and the basket on the 
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bead about two feet deep. In the heap are two or three iDscribed pedettalsy and on 
one are two torches crossed ; another was fixed in the stone stairs^ which lead up tp 
the square tower on the outside* It belonged to the statue, of a hierophant, or Priestess 
of Proserpine^ who had covered the altar of the goddess with silver. A well in the vilr 
li^ was perhaps that called QilHchoms, where the women of Eleusis used to dance in 
honour of Ceres. Thus Chandler, Gfreece, 191. 

Mr. Dodwell (Chreece^i. 583) says, Meursius is of opinion that theXempIe was 
destroyed by the elder Theodosius. The church of St. Zacharias, almost entirely 
composed of ancient fragments, and having two candelabra of white marble, . is 
probably the site of a Temple of Diana, and a large ancient well in the vicinity, 
probably the Kallichoron, as in Chandler. There are also traces of a Temple of Nep- 
tune, foundations of the ancient wall, traces of along wall which united the city with 
the port ; and ancient foundations of the Acropolis of a regular style. Eleusis con- 
tained Majoula, an ancient hill. There are remains of an aqueduct on the road to it. 
Vestiges of antiquity, and the foundatious of a bridge over the Eleusiqnai Cephisso^^ 
on the banks. Upon the summit of the hill are foundations of an ancient square tower 
regularly constructed with Uocks of Eleusinian marble. Id. 585. 

Two splendid publications of the Dilettanti Society, contain much matter concern- 
ing the remains of Eleusis. 

One is the Ionian Antiquities. In Plate $2 is the plan of the Temple of Ceres, 
with the following observations. The methods observed by» the Greeks in making 
the flutes of their columns may be here noticed. The channels under the capital and 
at the bsse only were marked out, as a direction to the workman, in finishing the 
flutings after the structure was raised ; the rest of the shaft being left entire to guard 
againat the injury that part of the column might receive during its erection. 

The second work is the '^Unedited Antiquities of Attica,'* comprising the archi- 
tectural remains of Eleusis^ Rhammu^ Suntum, and Thoricus. It says, " among the 
novelties, which the interesting edifices of Eleusis for the first time present to admirers 
of Grecian Architecture, will be found the method of constructing buildings with mar- 
ble slabs, worked into the shape of tiles. This ingenious contrivance was so highly 
approved by the Greeks, that the inventor was honoured with a statue, and the inven- 
tion recorded by an inscription, which Pausanias has preserved. Byzes of Naxos, who 
is thus celebrated, was contemporary with Solon, and flourished 580 years before the 
Christian «ra. The meritorious part of the invention consists in the expedients 
adopted for the purpose of preventing th^ admission of wet, and especially between the 
joints of the contiguous tiles. This was effected by the introduction of narrow jointed 
tiles, extending from the ridge to the eaves, in a continued line over thei meeting joints 
of the flat tiles, these being previously ranged in courses. The ^construction of the 
Harmiy as these jointing tiles were called, will be explained subsequently, — pp. 
10, 11. 

Propyksa. A circular sinking occurring below each column ; use unknown. — ^p. 1 1 . 
— Plate 3. This plate shews the mode of covering the roof with marble tiles, which 
were fixed to the timber frame-work. The upright pieces of the eaves of the roof, 
rounded at the top, terminate the alternate row of the Harmi^ or joint tiles. The 
ornament upon them ^s painted, p. 12. — Plate 4. The jointed tiles of the eaves ter- 
minated in upright pieces, first rounded at the top, and afterwards indented or scolloped. 
The lower course of the tiles was formed in blocks, twice the length of th^ other tiles. 
The joint takes place over the centre of every triglyph, p. I3. 
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The tiiefr of the eaves, to whicsh the joint tiley were atteched bjr pliigSy-wece dMf 
*ing top bed of ^e cornice* Plate '%.-*^PlateQ. The beanw <of die oidiiig lure 
-ported by the eptstvlia of the inner ranges of the coiomna, and by the. iank mtSim 
tA the building* The length of the beams oyer the side iles'was nearly ilg fiaet; ^le 
width three feet; depth two feet and a half, eaeh weighing about. 11 tons. The. inter- 
vening pannels were formed out. of slabs four feet lone, tea inches wide, and nine^deep. 
Each slab compMed two pannels, except next the £>or-way, where the. pannels .were 
formed in separate pieces, p. 15. — Plate 11. The bases of .the Ionic colmnns are 
formed out of square blocks, which go through the marUe pavement, and are bedded 
upon the foundations of soft stone^ constructed avctr the whole area <tf the buUdtog. 
-p. 1 5. — Plate 1 4* Gives the Ionic columns with ovak, &c. The capitals aoe wA deep* 
They are very elegant. 8ee cAop. S- ;»/. 3. 

The most singular of all the buildings^ at Eleusis is the Gate-way, affording acoeaa 
to the entire peribolus of the Great Temple. The pavement of this building reonina 
nearly perfect; a portion of it was an inclined plane, and from gvooves having been 
worked in it was considerably worn by wheels or trucks. It is explained by a aaove- 
able floor being used in the Myirteries, which floor worked in these gaooves. £See 
Jtthens, § PropylieaJ] pp. 19. 21. 

Plates 5, 6, 7* Chapter 3, exhibit capitals of the order of the antte, resembling 
the Corinthian, uncommonly curious and beautiful. 

Temple of Ceres, — ^Twelve columns formerly adorned the front. The fcaindation 
is a porous stbne, laid in regular] courses. The floor of the cella in Grecian Templea 
is almost invariably above that of the porticoes, never below it. In some inalanoes, as 
at P&stum and Agrigentum, the ascent to the cella is considerable. The Parthenon is 
the only temple known, where the pavement of the cella is level with that .«f the pr(»* 
naos and posticum. P. 3] . 

A double range of columns, one above another, occurs within the temple^ and 
in conformity with the practice of the Greeks, we may venture to put another and 
a smaller range on the opposite side of the cella.. The mode of placing diem, is dif- 
ferent from that observed in every other temple, where columns are found to have been 
introduced within the cella. The double row in this instance, ranges, aeroas the e^lla, 
and not along the side walls. The purpose of their introduction was to support a ceit- 
ing, and the roof above it. The span to be covered being by this means reciuoed to fio 
feet, there would be less difficulty in obtaining timbers sufficiently long, and of 
strength adequate to carry the vast weight of the ^roof which they upheld, llie area 
'between the double range of the columns was probably, that called by Plutarch thie 
Anactqron. The entire thickness of the walls may have been six feet. This issome- 
thing l^ss than the width of the antce, which is commonly the case in Grecian temples. 
A margin, about an inch in width, was ; left around the edge of the upper and lower 
beds of the /rt»/a, of which the columns consisted. It was a little raised, and wdl 
•polished. Through this precaution, the joint was so small, as scarcely to Eiie percep- 
tible. The same expedient was adopted in the vertical joints of the comice.*-rpp. 

Temple of Diana Propvla^. This temple is the more interesting, inasmuch as it 
-is the only variety which has yet been described of that species, which the Greeks, ac- 
cording to Vitravius, denominated vm9 €if irapaaratripy t. e. presenting in its frbnts two 
•columns, inteirposed between the Antony terminating the flank walk of the Cella. This 
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WW the olMt mnple of the forms, w&ich theearif temples ofGreeee were madle to aa* 
same. Id the Doric buildinn, with whieb we have hithevio been made aeqiniiitBd^ 
the roof terraiEiatet m. a Siimci^tium and dripping eavet ; hut in the present instance, 
the SmOf cirnpper moulding of the pediment comiee, continned alon^thef flanks, and 
a channel was hollowed in it, for the purpose of receiving the rain, which fell upon the 
foof. In this member of tbe boikmig, Lions* heads are seulptiired in bold relief, 
throng the perforations of which the water effected its escape. The shafts of the 
columns were single blocks* Tbe tiles of tbe n>of were made of baked clay. The 
altemste joint-tiles terminated at the ridge and eaves, wkh a flowing ornament.-^ 
PP** 37f 59.*~i'Atf e 7, exhibits a plan>of the roof. One half of it shows tbe marble tiles 
without the narrow joint tiles. The top bed of the cornice, in blocks twice the length of 
the tiles, was saddled at the joints, and constituted the lower coarse. In the centre of 
the upper surftce of this, a check, or stop was formed^ to whidi the joint tiles, ending 
with m flowered ornament, were cramped. Every block had two perforations, through 
Wfaieb the water iailing upon tbe roof escaped, p. 40. 

The frontispieoe of the Temple was two flne Doric Columns. 

Road to Eleusisfiram Aihens.'^AXon^ tbe sacred vfvy at the church of Agia Saha% 
ana blocks of marble. There is a small bridge over tbe Cephissos, c^enposed of two 
large blocks of marble, and hence called dso iiapfiopa. This is prdbably the spot where 
the Eteusinian pmccssion rested for a short time, and where the Athenian Ladies used 
to joke witb one another from their carriages, which gave rise to the word yc^^upi^ciy, 
the joke of the bridge. Near the bridge is a marble lion, less than life. At the church 
of St Nicholas are blocks and traces, A short way out of the olive grove, k a tumu- 
kfs, seen on the right side of the way. It has been opened^ and several blocks of stone 
arre lying near it. Not fer from this, are other traces, probably remains of sepulchres. 
The Monastery of Daphne stands on the ruins of a Temple, probably that of Apollo. 
Some small Ionic columns, with their capitals, have been removed to the British Mu**- 
seum. At 2 h. 10 min. from Athens, is a votive rock, nesr the entrance of the Thriasian 

Slaiii, with several niches of various dimensions, once containing votive offerings, 
'here are inscriptions in honour of Pytbonic^ and Pbila, two women of great beauty, 
to whom the title of Venus was given. Temples were erected to the memory of each. 
Before the temple of the latter (Phila) was a wail. The lower part of it, which re- 
mains for the lengdi of several yards, and which is probably the PeriMos^ is composed 
of large i tones of the regular polygonal forms, and of the second style of early arehi- 
tecture. I1ie date of thisstructure appears to be long anterior to the time of Pytbonic^ 
or Phila. The same author, Pausanias (ii. 95), also in describing the Cyclopean walls 
of Tiryns, says, that they were built with rough stones, agyd)y Xi&m/. Temples were 
very rarely composed of irregular stones. The ceila of the Temple at Rhamnos is con- 
structed with polygons, well joined, and smoothed. The Temple of Venus, which was 
'Doric, seems to Inive been eitremely small, and tbe metapas were proportionably 
mnch wider than those of large temples, 'in' order that the intercolumniations might be 
sufficiently large to admit people to pass between them. It is at present a mass of 
ruins. Some marble doves of the natural size have been found at the foot of the votive 
rock. Tbe paved way is composed of rough stones of moderate dimensions, like the 
streets of modern cities.— *Doi2fc. ii. 1712. 
Eledthrrai, See Gypto kastro. 
El Hah an. (On Lake il/ccm, Egypt.) Site of a town. The remains consist of 
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only ^scattered pieces of brick, and part of a Bath. Not far off are several scattered 
villages, built of sun-*burnt bricks. Belzoni, 387. 

El llBnnA.''^(j4frica.) — Small marble columns. — Corinthian Capitals — ^and Sarco- 
phagi of a curious form, somewhat like a figure of 8^ or double ovals joined.—- 
Shaw^ 37. 

Elimbos.— (A village near the Andamesi and Sunium in Greece.) It is supposed 
by some, to be the ancient Ermos. There are foundations indicative of a Demos. 
Not far from this place are some ancient remains, composed like the pedestal of 
Agrippa, and the Gymnasium of Ptolemy of Athens, of alternate layers of large and 
smalt bricks. Several other relicks perhaps indicate the site of Thoreai or Thorai.— 
Podw. t. 548. 

Elis. — (Now called Palasopolis). There are barrows on the road. The river Pe- 
neus is a shallow stream, with a wide and deep bed. The ruins of Elis are of brick^ 
and not considerable, consisting of ordinary walls, and an octagon .building with nicbesy 
which it is supposed was the Temple,' with a circular peristyle. These stand detached 
from each other, ranging in a vale Southward of the wide bed of Peneus, which by the 
margin has several large stones, perhaps reliques of the Gymnasium. The Citadel was 
on a hill, which has on the top some remains of lyall. (Chandler^ Greece^ 284). 
Mr. Dodwell, fti. 317.) notes the octagon with niches within, formerly filled with 
statues, and the brick works, all which are Roman. The only Greek remains are scat- 
tered blocks; vestiges of ancient edifices; foundation and the single frustum (3 f.diam.) 
of a fluted Doric column, perhaps belonging to the Temple of Minerva. Ihid. 

El Kabadshe. See Talmis. 

El Kharak. — (West of Raweje Toton,in the Desert south of the Faioumt Egypt). 
At a few miles distance, Belzoni observed the upper part of a very thick wall, once evi- 
dently surrounding a very large town, but entirely buried under the sand. In the in- 
terior, of it are the upper parts of other buildings, and very thick walls of sun-burnt 
bricks. Belzoni^ 397. 

Elloah. — ^I'he various places so called in Egypt. ^ One is now Zaboo. Towards the 
east are tombs cut out of the rock. They are little chambers, excavated for sepul- 
chres, in the Egyptian manner, but without any hieroglyphicks. In an inner apartment 
were found several sarcophagi of burnt clay, in the form of a man, and generally of the 
usual size to contain one. They were two inches thick, and baked very strong. The 
lids are quite flat, and have a head of a man, woman, or animal, just above that of the 
the mummy. They are most rpughly made. Between this place and EI Cassar, is a 
small hill on which are the ruins of a little Temple, built of large bricks of sandstone 
(sic), not unlike the Egyptian, but not one single hieroglyphick was to be seen in it. 
It has several scrawls in Greek letters, but is defaced. Around the Temple there 
have been houses, built of burnt brick.— £e£eoifi, 411- 

9. Elloah el Cassar, may be the site of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, as well as 
the Elloah of Siwah. There is a lane, where the houses are built upon the ruins of 
some great edifice. The blocks of stone project in several parts. On one side of the 
village is an eminence, formed by the ruins. On the north side of the village are the 
remains of a Greek Temple, consisting of a high wall with two lateral sides, and an arch 
in the centre. It is so situated, that it must have been built on the ruins of another 
of larger dimensions. This is not more than sixty feet in breadth, and of course it must 
have been long in proportion. There is no inscription, except four letters on the 
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lateral wall on tbe east, and above the cornices, which are exactly as foUowi 
E. P. H. S. Belzoni re-ascended the ruins, and entered through a house into the in*- 
terior of the Temple, but could see nothing, except the inner part of the above 
wall, which roust have been the sanctuary. He returned to the house by the same 
road, and all he had observed was apparently the vast ruins of a great edifice, 
covered with the mud cottages which formed the village ; that the standing part of 
the Temple was built by later nations, and that the materials of the former Tem- 
ple had been employed to erect the latter, though the stones had been diminished 
in size. Several tombs are cut in the rock, like the others at Zaboo, and much in the 
same manner as the Egyptian. Belzoni found three or four chambers, in each of 
which were several sarcophagi of burnt clay, with the mummies, only their folding was 
not so rich or so fine ; the linen of a coarse sort, and the corpses without Asphaltum, 
consquently not well preserved. They are in great quantity in each tomb. The 
fountain, which Herodotus says was near the Templeof Jupiter Ammon, and was cold 
at noon and midnight, and warm in the morning and evening, (though this account is 
not, strictly speaking, correct) occurs here. Belzoni says ^' that no other places, but 
the two Elloahs (this and the other at Siwah) are mentioned by the old authors, as the 
residence of the Ammonii, consequently the site of the Temple can only be within them, 
or not far ofF.'* /i. 419. 425- 

(3). Elloah (hot particularized). A high wall, the site of a small ancient town^ 
built of burnt bricks. The baths are the only buildings which remain in good preser- 
vation. They are cemented within with the same material which was in use among 
the Greeks and Romans for this purpose. It is a sort^ of reddish cement^, made of 
ground bricks, mixed with lime. The walls of the house are to be seen, and close to 
die town stands the high wall mentioned. It evidently enclosed an edifice of which a 
very little portion ^ now remains, the materials having been removed to erect other 
buildings. Id. 427. 

Cherubs of Greek Work. At El Cassar, in the first Elloah, Belzoni was ofiTered for 
purchase a broken Grecian Vase, of bronze, about eight inches high, of very curious 
shape, and a small cherub of Chreek work, not more than three inches high. Id. 4^9. 

£l-Moele. (JSgypt>) Ruins of a small ancient village, and the remains of a very 
large Christian Church and Convent, deserted for want of water. Some of the paint- 
ings on the wall are very finely preserved, particularly the figures of the twelve apostles, 
on the top of a niche, over an altar. Id. 433* 

Elora (the most magnificent Temple in India.) The following account is taken 
from Capt. Seeley's '* Wonders of Elora,'' 8vo. 1824. 

Temple of Keylas, or Paradise. This is only one of ahout a dozen which are 
hewn out of a mountain. It stands insulated from the latter. It very much resembles 
in plan the Temples of Egypt, i. e. the area is a parallelogram, enclosing apartments^ 
central hall, sanctuary, porticoes, bridges, and entrance part, all abounding with figures 
and sculpture. You first enter an oblong gateway, with a balcony over it, and small 
apartments above. Beyond this are apartments, two of which are passed through to a 
bridge or ledge of rock ; on the right and left of which, in tbe area, stood two elephants. 



* This cement occurs at the Roman Baths, Witcombe, Gloucestershire. 
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Beyond this bridge is another large room ; on each side of which^ in the area, are tmo 
obelisks wMch have pedestals. These obelisks are 41 ft. high. Next to this is an oblong 
portico^ on two sides of whidi are flights of stairs* This portico communicates with a 
great hall, divided by four ranges of squa^re pillars, leaving aisles or passages between 
them. Following this an ascent of five steps leads into the sanctoary, which contains 
the linghams. Around this sanctuary is an open gallery, which communicates with 
five smaller temples^ having pyramidal roofs, standing on a raised floor or platform^ 
and supposed residences of the priests. All these are surrounded by piazzas. Such is 
the form from the plan of Capt. Seeley, p. ill. 

In the compass of this work it is impossible to detail the number of figures which 
are found in this placed. It is noticeable that figures of sphinxes are found here, (p. 
116 and 137) and that between two of the pillars the roof is arched, (p. I48.) 

Das Avata, or the Ten Incarnations. This Temple consists of a lower and upper 
story. There are two recesses at each erid^ and both stories have an open front of six 
pillars and t^o pilasters. Pillars support the ceilings of both floors. 1 he area in front 
had formerly a square apartment. There is a variety of sculpture. — 168, 169. 

Teen TaL This is a vast excavation, hollowed out of the bowels of the mountain, 
having three spacious floors^ distinct and standing over each other, asoended by regular 
flights of steps (170). Here are seen large figures^ some gigantick — (171, 2, 3). 

Do Tal, has only two stories, and but few sculptured figures.— 182. 

Arched Temple of Visvacarma. This is exactly the appearance of a Gothiek 
Church (having an arched roof and octangular columns), with the exception only of a 
cornice above the pillars. At the bottom of every rib or groin of the roof is a sitting 
figure, thus shewing the antiquity of figures and heads, as brackets or supporters in our 
cnurches. At the upper end, under a Gothick arch, by way of altar piece, is a large 
jdol seated, with two smaller standing on each side. See plate in p. 185. 

IVehr-fVarra^ the next and endmost excavation of the range. The entrance of the 
principal excavation possesses some beauty, and contains a figure standing at the end 
of a passage. 204. 

Northern Range of Temples. 

Temple of Juggut-Naut (the Lord of the Creation)^ an area and excavation 
beyond of two stories ; the ceilings supported by pillars. Here we meet with beams, 
whether ornamental or real, resting on capitals : we meet also with chapiters hand- 
somely fluted, and capitals surmounted by lions rampant. (214 — 2X6.) We also find 
painted and plastered ceilings, scrolls of flowers, and very rich sculpture. 220. 

Temple of Adnaut, connected with the last. It is only 9 ft. 6 in. high ; the ceiling 
is supported by four quadrangular pillars, and on each side of the square, nearly in the 
centre of the shaft, is tastefully carved in high relief, a tiger's head, with the mouth 
extended, having a scroll of flowers passing through it, and waving gracefully from 
the lips of the animal. (227.) Here, then, we have the Heraldrick " jessant de lis.*' 
It contains a sitting figure of Adnaut, 4 ft. 3 in. high. 

Temple of India. Two stories or galleries, supported by columns ; in front of 
the lower a gorgeous altar piece with columns and figures. On the face of the 
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* A fall explanation of them may be seen the Bombay Transactions, iii. 265—393. 
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gallery dwarf wall in front, is carved a aeries of Gothic arches, precisely like aome 
modern facings of dead wall in our own Churches. See Frontispiece^ and p. 937. 
seqq. 

Parusu Rama Temple. Adjoining is a smaller temple, consisting of a single room, 
the cieling supported by pillars, and a recess containing a seated idoL 250. 

Dhurma Linga, unlike the other temple, is approached by a narrow excavated 
avenue. This avenue opens into a court, where stands a temple, composed of a single 
apartment. Here are immense pillars and gigantic figures ; and lions couched (253). 
W ithin this room is a amaller one, containing a lingham (255). The ceiling of this 
room has been painted (257), &nd in front of a group of figures niches are deeply cut 
in the floor, to receive offerings and sacrificial oblations on a marriage taking place 
(257). This ii^ner sanctuary reminds us of Cromlechs within stone circles* 

JFirst Temple of Nuptials^ or Januuxasseej contains two distinct apartments, 
one considerably larger than the other, having recesses in each. This room is 
ascended by four steps; from the Viranda it is the first in rotation. The outer 
viranda, or gallery, is dissimilar to most of those divisional front apartments in the 
other temples. Here it is divided from the back apartment by a wall, having regular 
apertures for doors and windows, for the admission of light. It is different from most 
of the other virandas, as being nearly as large as the inner room. p. 268. 

Second Temple of Nuptials. A larger and finer temple than the last. It contains 
a room placed in a spacious recess. Outside the door, on the front square, are colossal 
figures, and others smaller grouped with them. Two fine and singularly shaped 
pillars, and two pilasters, adorn the entrance of the recess, which give a pleasing air to 
the square temple, standing behind. 270. 

Sri Gunnees (or Ganesa) Kumari, fVaheriy all several names of an excavation, 
Qcmtig^ous to Januwassee. It is in a ruinous state, but the remains of two pillars are 
indistinctly seen. A nest of small rooms is adjacent. 273. 

Nila-Cantba, another temple, is a lai^ room, divided by pillars, with a recess at 
the end for the king. On each side of this temple, as you ascend, by six steps, are 
two figures of Rishis. 277. 

Rama^fyarra^ another temple, is a .fine room, having two small recesses, and a 
large recess holding the square temfde. Here are numerous sculptured figures. 

S79- 
This is the last. Very curious and excellent workmanship may be seen every 

where ; but the figures are so perfectly monstrous, and tasteless, that no int^^st can 

be taken in them, nor does it appear that the Mythology contains any physical mean* 

ings, or deep theological truths. It is most puerile trash, as appears by the copious 

explanations in the Bombay Transactions, ubi supra. [EUora is both a Boodh and 

Brahminical Temple, the respective appropriations being thus distinguished. The 

.Ling denotes the Brahminical caves, a colossal figure of Boodh the other. BonAay 

Transact, iii. 306. Even the learned Brahmans and Pundists can make nothing of 

it (says Capt. Seeley, 277)]. However, we see here the certain origin of the Egyptian 

Temple, )ivhich strongly assimilates the Indian Cavern ; and an amalgamation of 

Indian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman styles appears in the modern Saxon or Gothick. 

.Wesee the architype of theCbttrch*yard and Cloisters in the area Or p^ibolus; of naves 

in the lar^ pillared rooms, divided into iles ; of cellse and choirs in the inner temples, 

and of Opistnodopoes, Adyta, Presbyteries, Side-Chapels, and altars, in the i^ecesses. 

Various minute parts, as images, &c. all in the first instance, however varied by 

fashion^^iie alfo. TOrrowedifom Jndia. 
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Capt. Sykes^s account in the Bombay Transactions, ubi supra shews the antiquity of 
tabular projections with astronomical tables, representations of the planets, &c. pp. 
267, 269, 299, whence the Egyptian zodiacal circling, skeleton figures (273, &c.), 
modern chess-board, the dice being four sided prisms (279); the devils full of mischief 
and activity of the middle age, in the Gana or attendants of Sew (p. 279); the umbrella 
symbolick of dignity {p. 282), &c. &c. Many contradictions to the explanation of 
Capt. Sykes are given in Mr. Erskine^s paper in the same work, 520 seq. He says that 
the excavations may be divided into three classes — the Northern Boudhist^ or, per- 
haps, Jain ; the central Brahminical ; the southern Bouddhht. 

The respective Temples are thus appropriated in the Bombay Transactions, vol. iii. 

536. 

Buddhist or Jain. Adnath Sabba, Jaghanath Sabha, Parish ram Sabha, Indra 

Sabha. There is a fifth set of Boudbist ones, nearly filled up with earth, south from 

the Indra Sabba^ and^ never very extensive^ situated some distance from the Indra 

Sabha. 

Brahminical. Dumurlena, and above it the Chapel containing the Triads, the 
Janwasi Caves, the Kumur wara Caves, the Telekegham, or oil-makers Mill, Nelkant, 
or Shiva's Cave, Rameshwer, Kailas, Dasavatur, Rath Racan. 

Budhist. Tinlok or Tintala, Dotula, Viswakarma, Derchwara^ the Budhist School- 
room. 

Above the Dumarlena are the singular Chapels of the Triads, so well illustrated by 
Capt. Sykes. They prove beyond all doubt that the grand three-headed figure at 
Elephanta does not represent the three chief Gods of the Hindus, or what has been 
denominated the Hindu Trinity. In all these busts, two heads have the third eye. 
The remaining head seems to be Parvati, who is sculptured in conjunction with her 
husband, and in most instances she holds up a round hand-mirror, and the antimony 
needle for dressing and colouring her eyelids and eyebrows. Id. 524. 

Empulum. (Italy.) This is the modern Ampiglione, near the road from Tivoli to 
Siciliano and Subiaco. There are very extensive ruins and considerable vestiges of 
aqueducts. Miss Knighfs Latium. 251,2. 

£pH£Sios (in Cephalenia). The bare summit of Mount Pyrgi may be the same as 
Mount Ainos, on which there was a temple of Jupiter. A Cephelenian, who had 
been on the summit, assured Mr. Dodwell that he discovered the remains of a temple 
composed of lar^e blocks. Dodw. i. 164* 

Ephbsus. (Greece.) Aiasaluck, a suburb, was built in the 13th century from the 
ruins. The remains consist of, 1. Temples. 2. Stadium. 3. Theatre. 4. Gymnasium, 
5. Town-walls. 6. Aqueduct. 7. Agora. 8. Port ; and, 9, Sepulchres. 

1. The Temple of Diana. Clarke says (v. iii.) that there only remain a few 
subterranean vaults and passages, and that the church of St. John, built by Justinian, 
was probably raised from the materials. Spon (i. 333.) agrees with Chandler in 
placing this famous temple upon the vaulted substruction. It was, according to 
rliny and Vitruvius, who are presumed to speak of the first, or most ancient temple, 
of the dipteral kind, i. e. had a double rank of columns, 425 feet long, not completely 
twice J ts breadth, that which gives us fifteen columns on the large side, and, in the 
whole, including the dbuble rank, seventy-six columns ; on the interior range fifty- 
one, but how placed is not known. There does not exist a temple, of which the 
Cella was ornamented with pilasters, corresponding to the columns. (Voyage Pitta- 
tesme de la Grece, i. 195 9 19^0 

The Corinthian Temple, It consists of a prostrate heap. The length was about 
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ISO ft., the breadth about Bo. The cella was constructed of large ^oarse stones : the 
portico was marble : the temple was in antis, or of the ettstyle species, and haldl four 
columns between the antce. Chandler found their capitals, and also one of a pilaster. 
The diameter of a column was about 4^U 6 in. ; the length 39 ft. 2 in«, but including 
the base and capital, more than 46 ft. 7 in. The' shafts w^re fluted, and, though their 
dimensions were so great, each was of one stone. The most entire of them was 
broken into two pieces. On the frieze was carved a bold foliage with boys. The 
ornaments in general are extremly rich, but much injured. Here, probably, was the 
temple erected by permission of Augustus to the God Julius, or that dedicated to 
Claudius on his apotheosis. Thus Chandler (Asia Minor, II5 seq). In Plate 122 
of the Voyage Pittoresque, is the entablement of a temple, very rich, and in the next 
plate the architrave of a Corinthian temple, uncommonly rich also, and of most perfect 
style and execution. The entablement is a fourth of that of the column, which may 
be supposed to be of ten diameters, a proportion generally followed in the Corinthian 
order. ^^ Les particularity (says M. Choiseul Gouffier) que Ton remarque dans cette 
corniche sont la grandeur de' la cymaise de couronnement, relativement au larmier 
forte saillie de ce mSme larmier sur les modillions, ce qui est pratique d'une mani^re 
encore plus sensible dans le monument^ nomm^ k Rome le Frontispice de Neron.*' 

i. 197 f 198- 

2. Stadium. The city was built by Lysimachus. There was -an exterior wall of a 
Stadium, which fronted the sea on the left hand : it was 687 ft. long. The side next 
the plain was raised on vaults, and faced with the strong wall before mentioned. The 
opposite side, which overlooks it, and upper end, both rested on the slope of the hill. 
The sweats, which were^ranged in numerous rows^ one above another, have all been 
removed, and, of the front, only a few marbles remain, with an arch, which terminates 
the left wing, and was one of the avenues, provided for the spectators. Upon the 
keystone of the back-front is a small n^utilated figure. This part of the fabric was 
Testored and repaired when the city had declined in splendour, and was partly ruinous ; 
for it is composed of m^arbles which have belonged to other buildings. A bas- 
relief rudely carved is inserted in it, and several inscriptions^ effaced, are too high up 
to be read, besides fragments, some with Roman letters. The Street, at the entrance 
from the suburb Aiasaluck, was nearly of the length of the Stadium, which ranged 
along one side. The opposite side was composed of edifices, equally ample and noble. 
The way was, as presumed from the many pedestals and bases of columns, between a 
double colonnade. These buildings were also raised high above the level of the plain, 
and have their vaulted substructions. Thus Chandler. — Dr. Clarke mentions an arch, 
with a Greek Inscription, near the Stadium, and observes, that the bushes conceal 
many remains of antiquity. 

3. Theatre. The vestiges of the Theatre are further on in the same mountain. 
The seats and the ruins of the front are removed. On both wings are several 
architectural fragments, and upon the side next to the Stadium, was an inscrip* 
lion over an arch, perhaps one of the avenues, and closed to strengthen the 
fabric. It bids the reader, who has approached into the festive scene, still to be 
pleased with the atchievements of the architect, who. had saved the vast circle of the 
theatre, all-conquering time having yielded^'to the succour which he had contrived. 
That it is of a low age, may be inferred from the form of the characters, and 
from the ligatures, which render it difficult to be deciphered. The Theatre had a 
stoa or portico annexed to it, as may be collected from the pedestals and bases of 
column^ ranging around on that side, and partly concealed in the ground. 
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Within the valley are found Inroken columns, and pieces of marble^ with vestiges of an 
Odeum^ or Music Theatre, on the Slope of Prion. This, which was not a large struc- 
ture, is stripped of the seats, and naked* Near it are some pieces with small arches^ 
each of a sifltgle stone, aJmost buried in soil. It is a precept of Vitruvius, that the 
Odeum should be on the left coming from the theatre. Chandler. 

4. Gymnasium. Round the Odeum, the valley opens gradually into the plain of 
Aiasaluek ; keeping round by Prion, you meet with vestiges of building, and come to 
the remains of a large edifice, resembling that with an arcade at Troas* The top of 
one of the niches is painted with waves, and fishes ; and, among the fragments lying 
in the front, are, two trunks of statues of great size without heads, and almost buried* 
The drapery, which is the same in both, is remarkable. This huge building was the 
Gymnasium. Thus Chandler. — [The reader may see a view of it in the Ionian 
Antiquities, the superb accompaniment of Chandler^s Work, pi. 39.] 

5. Town-fValis. A root of Corissus runs out towards the plain, and ends in an 
abrupt precipice. Upon this is a square tower, one of many, belonging to the city- 
wall, and still standing. Near it are remains of some edifice. Among the bushes 
beneath. Chandler found a square, altar of white marble, well preserved. On the top 
is an offering, like a pine-apple, perhaps intended to represent a species of cake. On 
the face a ram*s head is carved, and two horns filled with fruit, the ends turned 
together. [The fir-cone (called pine^apple, which was unknown to the Greeks,) ram, 
and cornucopia, were all consecrated to Cybele, who represented the fertility of the 
earth. Hence this altar, doubtless, belonged to her worship, and the ruined edifice 
was possibly her Temple. — F.J The extent of the city, towards the plain, cannot now 
be • ascertained ; but the mountainous 'region has preserved its boundary, the wall 
erected by Lysiraachus, which is of excellent masonry. It may be traced from beneath 
the Stadium, over Mount Prion, standing often above 20 feet high. It crosses the 
valley, in which is a thick piece, with the gap of a gateway. From thence it ascends 
Mount Corissus, and is seen ranging along the left brow, almost entire, except near 
the precipice, where it ceases. On Mount Prion are likewise remains of an exterior 
rwall. This, from its direction, seems to have descended. and enclosed the Gymnasium, 
which was without the city, forming a pomaWtmt, by uniting with the wall on 
Corissus, which begins from a precipice around the valley. Thus Chcmdler. 

Gate of the Persecution^ Sgc. This is a ruined arch, between two square towers, 
with inscription, &c. It is of the Roman Imperial sera, and is engraved in Count 
Forbin*s Voyage dans le Levant. (Paris, atlas fol. 1 8 19. pi. 6.) The Gates of E^ie^ 
aus, bas-reliefs, &c. are also engraved by Montfaucon, {Supplem. iii. b. 6. c. 3^) In 
the Voyage Pittoresque^ (pi. 121.) is another view of a gate of Epheaus, built out of 
ancient fragments, or a triumphal arch, very rich. 

6. Aqueduct. In the Voyage Pittoresque, (pi. 11 8.) is a view and plan of an Aque- 
duct, a Roman work in honour of Augustus, Tiberius, &c. as appears from an inscrip- 
tion. It consists of small arches over larger ones, in the proportion of six ppper to 
three lower. ^^ Le sotte-k-faux des pieds droits de petites arcaaes est sans doute une 
'defectuosit6, mais il ne paroit pas que les anciens ayient cherch^ a Nviter puisq* on 
lai trouve dans le superbe pont du Gard.** — p. IflO. 

7. Agora. Towards the valley before mentioned, the street was crossed by one, 
leading from the plain, which had, on the left, the front of the Stadium and the 
Theatre, with the portico adjoining. On the right, are ample. substructions, and oppo- 
site to the Stadium lies a basin of white marble, streaked with red, about 15 ^t 
diameter once belonging to a fountain, with some shafts of small pillars near it,iabnost 
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buried in earth. The ruins on this side are pieces of massive wall, which hfei^ bMfl 
incrusted, as appears from the boles bored for affixing the marble, and there weri 
arches of brick, among which are fragments of colamns of ted granite. These remaiti« 
reach as far as the Portico, and have behind them a morass over the City Port. By 
the highest of them, is the entrance of a S&uterrain, wbicb extends underneath this 
building, having been erected in a low and marshy spot. Opposite to the porticb is a 
vacant quadrangular space, with many bases of columns, and marble fragoients, scat* 
tered along the edges. Here, probably, was the Agpra^or marketplace, which in 
maritime towns was generally near the port; in inland^ in the centre, and commonly 
built with colonnades. The other remains are, perhaps, of the- arsenals, and of the 
publick treasury, the prison, and the like buildings, whic^ in the Greek Cities [see 
Vitruv. i. c. /.] were usually by the market-place. 

8. Port. The Port communicates with the Cajjrster by a narrow mouth, and at the 
water-edge by the ferry. Here, as well as in other places, may be seen the waU, 
intended to embank the stream. The masonry is of the kind termed Itisertutn^ in 
which the stones are of difierent shapes, but nicely joined. Chandler. 

9. Sepulchres. The avenues of ancient cities were commonly lined with ' sepuU 
chres« The vaults of these edifices, stripped of their marble, occur near the entrance 
of Ephesus, near Aiasaluck, where was once a gate, and again, by the Gymnasium, 
both in Prion and Corissos, on each side of the approach to the gate, by the valley, 
and also about the abrupt precipice without the city wall. The vaults along the 
slope of Corissus, on the way thither, show that the Ephesians buried likewise within 
the city. On the side of Prion, not far from the Gymnasium, are cavities with 
mouths, like ovens, [i. e. catacombs^'] made to admit the bodies, which were thrust in 
head or feet foremost. One has an inscription on the plane of the rock, beginning as 
usual. This is the Monument; 8gc. The traces of numerous sepulchres may be likewise 
seen. — Chandler. 

Ephyrk, or Achyrus. (Among the Thesprotians on the banks of Acheron, neat the 
Monastery of St. J^hn, near Paramythia in Epints.) The walls may be distinctly 
traced in a circular form. Those parts which remain perfect exhibit a specimen of 
masonry, apparently more rude even than Tyrins itself, though the blocks used in the 
construction are not of so large dixnensions.-^Hughes, ii. 313. 

Epiada. (Greece.) On the road from Epiada to Liguria, near a vrindmill^ in a 
valley, are remains of an ancient edifice.-^/arAre, vi. 394* 

Epichus. See Tacape. 

Epidaurtjs (now Epidaura in Greece). The town is now the rillage Pedavio. 
The people cultivate the vines as in the the time of Homer (II. B. 2. aiMn%otvr em 
8au|*oy). The city stood on a peninsular hill. The walls are yet in many places visi- 
ble. Thus, Sir Will. Gell. (Argolis, 113.^ The walls (says Mr. Dodwell), of which 
a few remains are preserved, are of the fourth or latest style [of ancient Greek 
masonry. There are ruins of a Dorick Temple of small proportions, probably that of 
Juno. • At the foot of the promontory, several masses of ruins are covered by the sea 
and on that side which is towards the plain there are some other Dorick remains. 
Some Roman fragments in white malrble are also seen, which, from the inelegance of 
the style; so peculiar to that people, are readily distinguished from the Greek. Here 
is the draped statue of a female figure in a recumbent posture^ forming, apparently, the 
cover of a sepulchre, ii. 263. 

lero^ or Sacred Grove. Pausanias says, at Lessa, the coimtry of the Argives, joins 
that of 'the EpMaurians. Before you arrive at the city Y^ymfofiftr^) is the territory 
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consecrated to Esculapius. You enter by a pass between little rocky hills^ which seent 
to have been anciently guarded by two towers^ of which the indications are visible. 
You then enter a triangular plain, once the site of the sacred grove, and temple of Escu* 
lapius. On the right are two heaps of ruins. Further on are many vestiges and stone 
foundations. After crossing a bridge are many traces of ancient building, and a temple 
and portico. Beyond these you enter the sacred precinct, an inclosure once surrounded by 
a wall, or peribolus, now ruined, Tlie place is at present called, as it appears to have 
been anciently, l£RO. The ruins on the left of the entrance of the peribolus may have 
been the portico called Cotyosy which must have been without the wall. The noman 
ruin of brick consisted of a square building. [Dr. Clarke says (vi. 405.) a Roman 
edifice of brick-work was probably one of the benefactions of Antoninus Pius, who^ 
while he was a Roman Senator, erected here an hospital for the reception of pregnant 
women and dying persons, who were before always removed out of the Peribolus to be 
delivered, or to expire in the open air. He also mentions, as belonging to theportico 
of Cotys, ornaments of a frieze, parts of a cornice, &c. of earthenware ; some moulded 
for relievos, others less perfectly baked, exhibiting a painted surface, the colours being 
straw-coloured and red. Id. 409.] A semicircular projection on three of its sides, was 
in all probability a sudatory^ or warm bath. Near this Roman ruin, and on the same 
side of the road, is a magnificent bath or cistern, eight paces, or about 40 feet broad, 
and about 100 feet long. The cement still adheres to the walls. On the right of the 
road is a similar bath, but of the same species. Both these cisterns have an appear- 
ance of Greek workmanship, with Roman additions, or repairs. Hence a path to the 
right connects the curved extremity of the Stadium, where a double row of upright 
stones probably points out the site of a portico. 

The Stadium seems to have been partly natural and partly a raised bank; the 
Northern side being supported by an arched passage of stones, and was probably 
repaired by the Romans. There are fifteen rows of seats. The area is about eighteen 

{>aces of about five feet each in width. The length cannot now be determined, as the 
ower extremity has entirely disappeared. Thus Chandler. — ^Dr. Clarke says (vi. 406. 
407) that this Stadium has fifteen rows of seats, but the seats are only at the upper 
end of the structure; the rest is of earth, heaped so as to form its sides. From the 
Studium the wall of the Peribolus runs in a straight line to a round chapel at an angle 
of the inclosure, passing the foundations of a large edifice. 

Thohs. Not far from the great bath, pursuing the road, are to be observed on the 
right, among the bushes, the vestiges of a temple, probably that of Esculapius, as the 
Tholos was near it. This circular edifice, the ruins of which are yet discernible, was 
^t the distance of a few paces towards the S. W. of the temple. From the fragments 
which exist, the size of the building may be nearly ascertained. It seems to have 
been a circle of about 20 feet in diameter. On some of the blocks are inscriptions^ 
which time, and the thick incrustation of lichen, have rendered almost unintelligible ; 
but they relate to the cures efiected by Esculapius. Near the Tholos, may be found 
the remains of some most beautiful sculpture in white marble, which seems to have 
decorated the cover of a sarcophagus. [ It is represented at the top of the title page of 
Sir W. GelFs work.] On the left of the road is the platform of another temple shaded 
by a large tree. The pavement is only about 65 feet long, and 30 wide^ and consists of 
eighteen slabs in length, and 8 in breadth, each slab being 3 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft 10 in. 
On the nearest point of the hill to the east, is the foundation of another building. 
Thus Sir Will. Gell, Argolis, 103— 107. 

Mr. Dodwell says, there are remains of two temples, which are levelled with the 
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ground. This is strewed with elegant fragments of the Dorick and lonick orders in 
marble and stones, but not in large proportions. The pavement of one of the temples 
^ is entire, and consists of the slabs [before described] of the marblef of the country, 
which is of a light red, veined with white. This, from its superior si2e, was probably 
the Temple of Esculapius. Of the inscriptions belonging to the Tholos, some have 
been published bv Chandler. Pausanias says, that there were at one time a great 
many columns within the Peribolus, upon which, were inscribed the names of those 
who had been cured by the god, as well as the nature of their maladies. The inclo- 
sure of the consecrated grave was filled with edifices for the convenience of the sick^ 
and the amusement of the convalescent. — Greece, ii. 257. 

Theatre. This is the grandest and best preserved of all the Greek Theatres. Pausanias^ 
who thought it the most beautiful which he had ever seen, says that it was constructed 
by PolukleitoSf to whom no other architect could be compared. He mentions it as 
being within the sacred inclosure, ev ra> lepw. The seats are worked with more care 
than in the other Grecian theatres, and were evidently constructed with all due atten- 
tion to the accommodation of a feeble audience of convalescents. The Grecian 
theatres, according to Pausanias, would not bear a comparison with those of Rome^ 
in the magnificence of their structures, or the simplicity of their embellishments* 

f7Wrf, 258— 259.) 
Sir W. Gell says, ^^ Proceeding again along the road which leads from the great 

bath towards Damala, on the right observe a kind of track which runs to the theatre. 
On the way cross the deep bed of a torrent, on the bank of which, opposite the 
theatre, are the foundations of a large edifice. The theatre is the most perfect in 
Greece, though the proscenium, which would have been an< invaluable relick, has 
entirely disappeared. The diameter of the orchestra is 89 ft. There are at present 
fifty-five steps or seats, separated from each other by more than twenty narrow pas- 
sages, which run in right lines from the highest to the lowest seat. The steps are 
also divided into two flights, by a narrow platform, about half-way from the top. 
The whole is placed in a cavity hollowed for the purpose on the side of a hill, as may 
be seen in the view, given by Sir W. Gell. Each step is a block of stone, 1 ft. 3 in. 
high. The seat is a flat surface 1 ft. 2 in. wide, behind which is a part of the block 
1 ft. J in. in breadth, sunk to the depth of about 8 inches, for the reception of the feet 
of the spectators in the higher tier. It is not improbable, that some of the ornanients 
of the proscenium might be discovered by excavation at this place, as there is a 
suflicient quantity of earth to have buried any blocks which might remain. Dr. 
Clarke (vi. 41 8.) has given a section of the seats, and a similar account of the 
theatre. [From the utter want of anv such remains elsewhere, it has been pre- 
sumed^ that all the stage part was of wood, and moveable, but see Eletria Rhyniassa.3 

From the top of the theatre may be observed a species of circular reservoir, bearing 
nearly west, which has somewhat the appearance of a Naumachia. [It was most 
probably a Piscina^ or pond for swimming.J 

The sacred inclosure is not large, for it requires only four minutes to wltlk from the 
theatre to the northern wall of the peribolus, crossing on the way the road from 
Lycurio to Damala and Poros, on the side of which the stone channels are visible 
which conveyed the water from the mountain to the baths.— /i. IQ9. 
• The temple of the Malean Apollo, on Mount Cynortium, might feebly be disco- 
vered, and some French gentlemen of Athens were supposed to have seen it. (Ibid.} 
Chandler mentions 4>ther traceis on a summit, probably of a temple of Diana ; Dr. 

o 
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Glartie (vi. 469) says the CorypKsean Diana. He adds, that on the side of this tempte 
was a bath or reservoir lined with stucco^ $0 ft. by 8, with some lumachella columns of 
the Dorick order. The foundation and part of the pavement of the temple yet exist, 
ffnd show that it was not less than 60 feet in extent. Some channels are grooved iq 
the marble for conveying water in all directions. Traces of building may be observed 
upon all the. mountains which surround the sacred grove. — On the road from lero to 
Epidaurus, says Chandler, are ruined walls, foundations, and vestiges, but nothing 
distinct. He. adds, ruins of the citadel, now called Epithairo. The remains of th^ 
Temple of Eseulapius are heaps of stones, pieces of brick wall, and scattered frag* 
ments, of which a few of marble, exquisitely carved, occur in the heap. There wa^ 
a vaulted subterraneous way to the stadium, for the admission of the Agonothetae, &c. 
Two large reservoirs or cisterns made by Antoninus remain, and there is a dry 
water-course ; Mr. Dodwell, however, says, a spot is seen in the wall, where the water 
entered from under ground. The cisterns were lined with stucco. Going up the 
mountains, continues Chandler, we see between them a church, where, besides frag* 
ments, was found a short inscription, '^ Diogenes the Hieraphant to Jar^darting 
Apollo, on account ofu vision in his sleep. *^ The Ligurians remembered the re* 
moval of a marble chair from the theatre, and of statues and inscriptions ; which, 
among other materials, were used in repairing the fortifications of Nauplise, now 
called Napoli, or in building a new mosque at Argos. Chandler's Greece, 226. 
• Mr. Dodwell says (ii. 261), that among the fragments he found some specimens of a 
most beautiful green porphyry, which he had never seen before, and which is unknown 
even in Rome, where all the rich marbles of the world seem to have been collected* 
Dr. Clarke (vi. 41 1.) mentions a very picturesque structure, with more of the appear** 
ance of a cavern than of a building. It is covered with banging weeds, bushes, and 
almost buried in the mountain. The interior of it exhibits a series of circular arches 
in two rows, supporting a vaulted roof, the buttresses between the arches being propped 
by short colutnns. It is presumed to have been a temple of Apollo. [It is engraved^ 
viginette, c. j.] A circular building, covered by a dome, with arches round the top; 
resembles the bath, called the Temple of Venus at Baise, and is presumed to belong 
to a fountain. Id. 412. An anonymous traveller (Archseolog. Library, i. 52.) add| 
fhat Napoli is built from the ruins of Epidaurus Leuctra, and th^t a chapel, dedicated 
to St. George, has inherited part of the reputation of Escutapius^s building. I>r« 
Clarke (vi. 414.) says, that the yellow and harmless snakes which Pausanias mentiontS) 
as peculiar to the Epidaurians, (whence came the snake round the club of Escu<» 
lapius) are still found here. 

Erelume (Greece). Near this village and Muzi, on the road to Palaiopoli (EJis)^ 
ia an ancient cemetery, covered with broken tiles and pottery. I'be rain had Washed 
away the earth in one part, and Mr. Dodwell found a coarse cinerary urn of terra cotta, 
containing ashes- and human bones. At Sesti, another village, are imperfect vestiges* 
Dodw.ix.^lQ. 

Eremo Castro. - (Six hours from Lihadea^ and four from Thebes, Greece.) On a 
hill are three fountains and churches, composed of architectural fragments, bas-relieftj 
and inscriptions. Dodw. i. S53. 

Eremo Ecclesia. (Near Cephessia, Greece.) Marble blocks and traces. Id. i. 528* 

Eressos (Greece). Some ruins near a village, called Ersi, south of Cape Sigrium. 
Voj/age Pittoresque, tom. ii. 84* 

Eressus (now Eresso^ near Smyrna). Ruins. Clarke, iii. 230. 
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'' fiAiiyAKAGA (nmc M^dhpaSs, Greece). Ancient vestiges. About half i dkile 
iterther is a small hill^ on which are imperfect remains: perhaps the AvacmTsj^ ^^frtj/f^ 
ivhere Orestes^ in a paroxysm of ftiry, bit ,off his finger. Dodw. iu 377. 

Emx (Sidly)* The fiimous Mount Erix of the ancients is now the hill San 
Oiuiano^ The fable saysj^ that Eryx bniit a temple here, and consecrated it to his 
mother, Venus* Prodigious foundations, on which the Saracens erected a castie, 
indubitably denote the site of the temple. Pillars belonging to it lie horizontally ih 
the castle wall^. The fountain called the Spring of Venus may not be so anoient 
Stolberga Travels, \u 970. 

Erments. See Hermonthis. 

Ertthra (near Smyrna) Ruins. X^rke^ iii. 230. 

Ertthrai (Greece). Pyrgo, perhaps, stands on the site. There are some traces 
and blocks of stone. One of these may be the remains of the monument of Mfirdo* 
nius. Dodw. ii. $82. 

EsTiERY (Egypt)* Inscriptions, among other fragments, ih honour of Trajan. 
Gent. Mag. 1824, p. 447» 

Etna. See Catakia. 

EvANTHiA (Greece, supposed GaUuddi). Here are some foundations, and a long 
wall with three courses of single stones, well preserved, and built in the fourth style, 
approaching the regular masonry ; also large blocks, and rocks, cut and flattened for 
foundations. Dodw. i. 130, 13 1. 

EvoRA, or Elvora (Portugal). This is a town said to have been founded by thte 
Phcenicians, and walled round by Sertorius, There are ruins of a Temple of DianSj 
of which seven entire Corinthian columns are now standing, and many other Roman 
vestiges, inscriptions, 8&c. 

Eupatorium (the Chersonesus). Ruins and sepulchres; remains of the Molei, 
described by Strabo. Clarke, ii. 210. 

EuROMUs (now Kiselgick, in Turkey). Remains of a theatre^, and temple. The 
latter is oblong-square. The gates of the Posticum are much higher than usual. The 
style is Roman-Corinthian, not of great purity, but the capitals are of the highest rich^ 
ness. Voyage Pittoresque, torn. I. pL 105 to 109, pp. i6g, 170. 

Faisula (Italy). A few remains of the ancient Roman buildings. Starke, i* 310; 

Fairv (Thrace), Capital ofa Dorick column ; antient foundations.C2tirAre,viii. 92. 

Faleriijm. Cluver thinks it to have been Civita Castellana. See FsecENMiuM* ' 

Fanum Fortune (now Fano near Urhino, in Italy). Here is a fine gate built in or 
near the time of Augustus, and engraved by Montfaucon (Suppl. iii. h. vi. c. 3). Eustaee 
Says (i. 286.) a gallery or portico of five arches was built over it at a later period, i. e. 
under Constantine, all of the Corinthian order. It was considerably defaced; and the 
upper story destroyed by the artillery, in a contest between the town and Julius IL in 
1458. Several pillars still lie, as they seem to have fallen, on the platform, above thf 
arch. On the three different cornioes, are three inscriptions. Keysler adds, that the 
arch had formerly three entrances, one of which was taken down to make room for the 
church of St. Michael ; another has a small house built on its site, so that the middle 
one only is open, but there does not remain even the ox head over the gate; and some 
of the inscriptions are covered with weeds, and others effaced by time. 

Fauces Antigone (near Tepdeni^ Epirus). The defile where Philip was at- 
tacked by the Consul Flaminius. Hughes, ii. 246. 

Fayoum (Egypt). In the Grande Description detEgypte, vol. tv. pi. Qg. is a 
view of an Egyptian Temple, situated towards the western extremity of the lake^ 
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called Birhel el Jeroun. It is an oblong square pyramid, and has by the sides of the 
door a circular projecting piece of a column, and another demi-cylindrical on the op- 
posite side attacned to the wall. Plate 70 has thirteen plans, elevations, &c« In one 
section (No. 7) four apartments appear, with party-walls and architraved door ways. 
In the upper story windows like the modern are regularly placed over the doors in the 
rooms below. In fig, 5 are two rich doors, finished on with a single architrave for 
both. Plate 71 gives a view and details of the obelisk of Begyg. This obelisk is 
thrown down, and is of different construction to most obelisks, having two broad sides 
only, not an equal square of four sides. It has rows of figures at about a third of the 
top. The rest consists of plain stripes. The narrow side is merely a long pannel. 
Plate 72 is a view of Fayoum and the environs. Figures 1 and 2 are views of two 
pyramids of bricks, very flat and lumpish, the angles curved. Belzoni describes these 
pyramids (p. 378, 379). The first pyramid is composed of sun-burnt bricks, and stands 
on a high ground at the foot of the hill on the north side of the valley. Its basis is 
covered with sand and stones, out of which it rises 60 feet ; thus its original height 
must have been 70, as the top has been thrown down. The basis above the sand is 
80 feet. Belzoni observed several large blocks of stone intermixed with brick-work, 
so disposed as to support and strengthen the whole of the mass. The bricks are 12, 
14* and 1 6 inches long, and 5 or 6 inches wide. At the second pyramid is a place 
600 feet square, surrounded by high earthen dykes, apparently to protect the above 
ground from the inundation of the canal. This spot had no doubt been the site of 
some ancient town, of which nothing remains but a few blocks of stone and the ap- 
pearance of some brick-work. The pyramid is surrounded by small tombs, and on the 
south side there are the remains of an Egyptian Temple, which must have been most 
magnificent. Of this there are only some fragments of the columns of granite, and it 
is the only column of this stone which Belzoni had seen any where ; and of all the 
Temples known in the valley of the Nile there are none which can boast of such grari* 
deur. There are several tombs quite in the Egyptian style, cut under ground, p. 379. 

Fescennium (now Civita Castellana^ Itafy). The ^alls both of the town anc( 
citadel rise on the edge of a precipice, and are formed in general of large blocks of stone, 
but this place is not Feii, as has been supposed. Just out of the gate is an aqueduct^ 
still in good repair. Eustace^ iii. 303. 

FiEsoLANE (Italy). Here are Cyclopean walls. The Mura Ftesolane consist of 
very large square and regular stones in courses ; some very long, fitted up in places, with 
others very small. Antichi Monumentiy 8^c. Horenze, 18 10. fol. plate t. xi. where an 
engraving of them. \ 

Flowers, Island of (Egypt). This island is situated on the Nile, between Pbilaa 
arid Elephantina. Into this sequestered spot no stranger is permitted to enter, except as 
a pilgrim. Here a number of unburied mummies is to be seen, without coflSns, and 

E laced only in their cearments, as if denied the rites of sepulture. It may, therefore, 
e conceived, that from this custom of burying the good in this island, the story of 
Charon and the ferrying of the river Styx took its rise*. Genfs. Mag. 18 19, p. 159, 
FoNDi (Italy). This is an old city of the Osci, which became first a Municipium; 
and afterwards a Colony. The walls show the Etruscan style of building, [i. e. the 



* This is quite dubious. The Celts had an ancient superstition that the isles adjacent to Britain wer^ 
inhabited bj the Manes, who were ferried over in boats. £nc. des Antiquit. See Gaili. 
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t)^clopean]y which preceded the Roman republick. . They are built dear the bottom, 
with large polygonal flags of lava^ and form a surface exactly similar to the appearance 
which the Via Appia would make, were it raised up in a perpendicular position. Above, 
the wall is constructed of smaller stones, irregularly placed according to their shapes 
and sizes^ after the manner called by Vitruvius Insertum. This part belongs to a later 
period. Above all, the Romans added r^ular courses of equal stones. The eastern 
gate is entirely of their workmanship. (Swinburne^ ii. 508 J Eustace says, that 
Fondi consists of one street on the Via Appia, which here is composed of large flags, 
fitted together with wonderful art^ although in their natural shape, and without 
cement, li. 307, 308. 

FoRMiiE FoRMiANUM. FormttB is now Mola^ on the Via Appia. Close to the road, 
on both sides, are scattered the ruins of the Formian Villa of Cicero, and his Mauso- 
leum (Eustace^ ii. 310^. Here, says Swinburne, (ii. 502.) in a close walk, the orator 
was murdered, and the remains of the villa are baths, terraces^ reservoirs, and rooms, 
which surround the Filla Marsdna, at CastigUone. Ah ancient edifice, near the bric^ 
of Itri, the first story of which building is square, having upon it a round tower; 
crowned by a square turret, full of holes, like a dovecote, is presumed to have been' 
erected on the spot of the assassination. Id. 505-ff. See Molo di Oaietd. 

Forum Julii (Frejus, in France). - The Church of St. Stephen, on the side of the 
entrance, is the BaptisteiT> a small round edifice, standing by eight columns of very 
hard black granite, with Corinthian capitals of white marble. It is thought to have 
been a Temple. There are remains of a square tower, deemed to have been a Pharos. 
An ancient wall belonging to the old Quay is a sort of mole. The Porte Dor^ is built 
of bricks, in the Roman fashion. A reservoir of water is formed of galleries in arcades; 
three upon the length and four upon the breadth ; at the four corners a hole, through 
which the water entered. The cement with which the walls are covered is of a re- 
markable composition. On les a (Tabord crepisy and upon this first bed they have 
ut a second, which contains a great quantity of charcoal reduced to powder. A third 

d of mortar covers the whole. M. Millin queries if the ancients knew the antisep- 
tick properties of charcoal. There are ruins of five vaulted magazines and the gate 
of entry for grain. The remains of an ancient circus, of an elliptick form, though the 
seats are destroyed, has the enceinte tolerably well preserved. There are sonie very small 
remains of a cornice. One of the stones which composed it is pierced with a hole, 
qui ne la traverse qu*h la moiti^. Ces pierres trou^s served like those of the Theatre 
of Orange, to support the perches to which they attached the cloths, destined to protect 
the Spectator from the heat of the sun"^. A tower, called Pantheon, is. probably a 
Mausoleum or Columbarium, from the small niches. There are remains of a large 
aqueduct. Sometimes the water goes under ground. Twelve of the arcades above are 
34 feet from the base to the *^ qaissance de la centre ;"* and another arcade, nine toises 
high, supports a covered conduit near six feet high, it was that of the canal. In de- 
parting from the town to the birth of the aqueduct the arcades sink, and the canal ^ 
retires under the ground.. There are also a Roman Road, Inscriptions, &c. Millin, 
Midi de la France, ii. 485 — ^495-. In Montfaucoris SuppL v. iii. b. 7. c. 2. are engraved 
the remains of the Aqueduct, Amphitheatre, Baths, &c. In the SuppL iv. b. vi. c. 2. 
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^An EngrayiDg of one of these cloths may be seen in Gordon's traoelation of Maffei, on Amphitheatres, pi 



lOe VOBXM TOPULL-HMUBTA* 

is tba plan of the Rodian Harbour, with the roimof a ferti^esB in the centre lliereoy, 
Balistm to annoy tbipfung^ the renaint of a round tower dn the shore, &c« &c. 

Forum Populi, and Mnns Albanus^ now Roeca del Pmpa. Near the lummit of the 
rock 18 a road, made in the dote of the repuhlick, in a state of perfect preservatioiL.*-^ 
It is oompoeed of large flat stones, supported on .each aide by a parement abont a Soot 
higher^ It is broad enough for the passage of a modem carriage^ In many parts are 
Seen insculped V and N, which antiquaries interpret the Via Nwninis. Miss Knighi's 
Latium, 153^ . 

Fossa Cluilia, and plain of the com&af between the Horatii and Curiatii.--^^ 
Between five or six miles from the Porta Capena, several tombs are seen on the side of 
a hillock, that borders these fields. The tombs of the unhappy combatants are pro- 
bably among the many mounts which stand in dusters about the very places where 
^hey fell. The multiplicity of tombs which line the road is very ereat. On the side 
of a hill, on or near the site of the ancient Boville^ stands a tavern, the very same, if we 
may credit the account, into which Clodius retined when wounded, and from whidi 
he was afterwards dragged by Milo's attendants. Near the gateof Aibano, on the side 
of a red house, is an ancient tomb^ the sepulchre, as the people call it, of Ascaniua ; but 
in the opinion of antiquaries, that of Clodius himself. It is entirely stripped of its 
remains and external coating. Eustace^ ii. £54» £55* 

Gabia in Latium. The place where Numitor sent Romulus and Remna to bt 
educated, was probably situate at an inn called VOsteria deV Rwoeehio^ not at Lk 
Colonna^ where numerous vestiges of antiquity have been found. The ruins of Torre 
NovO) a village of the PampH family, are supposed to be the remains of the Villa of the 
Gordians, mentioned by Qipitolinus. [Hist. Aug. ii. £41. FJ\ Miss Knighfs Latium^ 

803- 
GaDara (near the southern coast of the Lake of Tiberias) now Om-keis. Remains 

of the city walls, streets, and theatres are still traceable, but what is remarkable, inv 

habited tombs^ as in the time of our Saviour, are stiH to be seen. Captains Irby and 

Mangles, who visited this place in March 18185 found no other inhabitants in Oadara 

but those who- were so accommodated^ The tombs, or rather vaults, were excavated 

A*om the live rock, near the top of the mountain ; and one of them, in which the tni«> 

vellars were hospitably received, and lodged by the Sheik, was capaciom enough to 

contain his family and cattle, together with his guests« The sepulchres appear to be 

very numerous. Archseologia, vol. xxi. 

GABTio^^See Gai£Ta. 

Gafsa. The ancient Capsa of Jogurtha. Altars^ granite pillars, &c. Jccare to b^ 
seen in walls. ShaWj 8gc. 

Gahara (Africa). Ancient ruins. Shaw, 41* 

Gaibta (Itcdjf). Above the city stands the tomb of Munatius Planeua, conspicuous 
on every side. (Swinburne^ ii. 499* Staf^ke, ii. 66.) It is a broad round tower, 
ornamented at top with a cornice, &c. and is engraved from Bartoli, by Montfaucon 
(v. p. i. b. 3. c. 11). He was the founder of Lyons, &c« The marble font in thik 
cathedral, embellished with P^gan bas-reliefs, was brought from the ruins of Formiie, 
and is supposed to have belonged toaTeraple ofBaochn^.^r^fArckeealog. xi^ 115.^ Above 
the great portal of the cathedral rises an antique column, marked with the names of 
the winds in Greek and Latin. The tomb of Munatius is stripped of its marble casing, 
and turned into an embattled tower, named Torre dOrlanda. Traditioii calls som6 
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shapetesB lieapt^ Cieem^t Villa Sup^tor, snd vaults and galleries the ViHa Inferior. A 
sort of obelisk^ in two stories, stripped of its decorations and indeed its very shape^ 
tradition also oaUs his Maasoleofia, but it is very questTonabie.-«-jSt««tece, ii^r 313. 315. 
Gaiabshsb (Egjfpt). In Light (p. 64) is a view of the Propylseon. The remains 
of the temple are a butoaent in/masonry, which rises above the bank of the river^.at 
aboat 140 or 180 feet from the front of the temple, to which, from its butment, leads a 

Saved approach. On each side of this pavement there appears to have been a row of 
phinxes, one of which lies headless on the pavement. At the end, there seems to 
have been steps leading to a^terrace, 36 feet in breadth, from which rise two pyramidal 
moles, with a gfiteway between them, forming a front of about 110 feet. The upper 

?art of the mole^ to within three or four layers of stone, above the gateway, was in ruin. 
!*he moles of the gateway are 18 or 20 feet thick, of solid masonry. Inside this is a 
court of about 40 feet, now filled with broken shafts, capitals, &c. It appears to have 
had a colonnade to the side walls, joining the moles with the portico ; of this, a capital, 
much disfigured, supports a fragment of ceiling. The portico consists of four columns^ 
engaged half their height in a wall, raised in the eetitre to form an entrance. A lateral 
wall divtdea the portico from a suite of four inner apartments, separated by lateral walls, 
in each of which are door^ways in the centre, and over them the winged globe in the 
eomice. Within the first of the inner suite of apartments there appears to have been 
acolonnade, of which two columns remain on the left hand side, with two or three 
fragmenta of an architrave. Their capitals are defaced, and the space within filled with 
broken shafb, capitals, and blocks of stone of immense size. This and the interior of 
the portico are ornamented only round the sides of the door-way. The other three 
apartments are covered with the usual hieroglyphick and symbolick figures. Remains 
4f colouring exist fresh and bright. All the apartments are encumbered with ruins, and 
have scarcely any ceilings left. The front of the portico is plain, with the exception of 
a winged globe over the gateway. Inside the portico are scriptural paintings, similar 
to those in modern Greek churches, and a bead with a nimbus appears above the ruins, 
in the wall of the last apartment. These characters KlUMHC are over it. The moles 
have no hieroglyphick or symbolic figures, except a few round the gateway, which are 
ia the first outside. A wall, now in ruins, beginning from the inner extremity of the 
utioles, surrounds the whole. The shafts of the columns are nearly six feet in diameter, 
«id the height, in Colonel Light's judgment, was nearly five or six diameter, which 
aeem to be the common proportion of Egyptian architecture. The corner ca|^tals of 
the portico differ from the exterior ones, and all are much defaced. On the north 
column is a Greek inscription, in red letters. There are two others which Col. Light 
did not co{^, also one in Coptick. The neighbourhood of the Temple is covered with 
immense blocks of stone, in one of which, that seemed the upper part of a capital, were 
llie following Greek characters^— 

niAOTAIAN 

EnAPXOW Light, e4--^6: fFalpole/i. 408. 

GalaxidI) in ^e district of Satona, (Greece.) At one hour from it is an ancient 
Terrace, and large blocks of stone, probably the Acropolis of a small city in a plain ; 
ancient name unknown.-^ Dodw. i. 144. ii.487. 

Galx.1. (Italy.) These are the Islands supposed to be the Syrenusce^ or Islands in- 
habited by the Sirens. As it is a very ancient tradition, and all the islands at the points 
of l^nds^ which advance into the seas of Italy, were supposed residences or burial places 
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pf a Siren or Goddess ; Swinburne thinks that some female sovereign onoe dwelt here 
in times beyond record, ii. 153. 

Gamby. (On the NilCj Egypt.) On the East is a small temple^ but almost evei^ 
with the ground, and a few figures and hieroglyphicks on the stones. Betzonij 103. 

Garb A Dandour. (Egypt.) Ruins of a small Temple, consisting onl^ of a pro- 
liaos, and two chambers in the front. There is a small portal, and a species of plat* 
form, which extends from the Propylaeon to the river, 100 feet long, and 50 wide. Th^ 
inner apartments have a few hieroglyphicks and two columns. Id. 70. 

Gard. {Near Nismes.) Here is a most superb Roman Monument : though wbe* 
ther intended for a bridge or an aqueduct, or bath, is uncertain. Some think, that the 
bridge was built upon the first row of arches in latter ages. The first and lowest range 
pf six Arches, serves at once for the bridge and for the foundation of the upper arches, 
so that the lower piles are continued upwards : the piles therefore of the second range 
of arches have their foundation in the piles of the first range, yet so as to leave a free 
passage between. The second row of arches is continued upon the acclivity of the two 
mountains, between which the river Gard passes, and consists of no less than eleven, 
all higher than the first range. Above this second, there is still a third range of five 
and thirty arches, but far less than the other two ranges, upon the top of which is 
a canal of water as high as the tops of the two mountains, so that the water passes 
from one to the other, and is conveyed to Nismes by an aqueduct, the arches of 
which remain to this day in certain places. This wonderful bridge was built of stones 
of prodigious size, some full 20 feet long, not only cemented but cramped with iron. 
Thus Montf. iv. p. ii. b. i. c. 5. where it is engraved. Its appearance is two arcades, 
pier over pier, and an attic of smaller arches, topped by a parapet. 

Garserv. (Egypt). The Garhe Dendour oiiioxAeu. The ruins consist of a front of 
Masonry of three sides, inclosing a portico and gateway. The longest side of this front 
is about 100 feet, and faces the river : the other two about 60 feet each. Their greatest 
height above the ground is 10 feet, and they are built of large stones. In the centre 
pf the inclosure stands a gateway, formerly connecting two pyramidal moles, of which 
scarcely any traces are left. Over the gateway is a cornice, and fillet. Its height, in* 
cludipg five feet of the foundation stone, is about 30 feet. There is a winged glob^ on the 
cornice. Beyond, is the Portico of a small Temple, consisting of the usual pyramidal 
front, and has two columns, engaged in a wall half their height. Its front is not more 
than 32 feet,and the intercolumniations seven and a half feet. The entablature is perfect; 
part of the centre of the cornice is defaced. The capitals of the columns are alike, 
presenting the form of the full-blown lotus. The Portico is covered with hierogly- 
phicks and symbolic figures. It is separated from two inner chambers by a little wall, 
m which, opposite to the entrance of the portico, is a doorway with a cornice. On 
the sides of the porticoes are small entrances. The first of the two inner chambers is 
a mere passage. Its ceiling is perfect without ornament, except over the doorway of , 
the little wall, separating it from the second chamber. The outside of the doorway is 
^traced in the hind wall of the second chamber, over which are three winged globes, 
one above the other ; and two symbolic figures, one on each -side. It is without ceil- 
ing ; behind is an unconnected chamber excavated from the rock, and built up with 
masonry in the inside, very small and without sculpture. — Light, 68, 69. 

Garshee (or Guerfeh Hassan, Egypt). West between Garsery and Dukkey. 
Ruins of a portico, according to Mr. Light's account highly interesting. — Id. 6q. 
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Gawtma. (The Hindau of Norden, Egypt.) Ruttis^ of which there are many at 
intervals for the space of nearly two miles. The first, and most southern, is a square 
inclosure of masonry, of 103 paces each side. Its greatest height is 16 feet, though 
Jn many places much less. Its thickness is about 10 feet. Ihe East side is almost 
d^troyed. In the interior are smaller inclosures of stone, and foundations for others. 
On the S. and N. sides there are Gateways. That on the N. is nearly in the centre, 
higher than the wall, and has a cornice, on which is a winged globe, and the outline of 
a symbolic figure cut on one of the stones. Outside- this Gateway, attached to it on the 
right hand side, is a small square building, which in modem days would be taken for 
a guard-room. The exterior base of the gate does not touch the ground. Groing 
northward among some quarries [a sketch in them is given pi. p. 58 J of sandy free 
stone, is a narrow passage, open at the top, cut by art, on each side of which at inter- 
vals are hieroglyphicks coarsely sculptured, and the outline of a monolithic temple. 
This passage leads to a part of the rock, scarped perpendicularly. 'There are some 
rocks shaped like a mpnolithic temple, of about 10 feet high, with cornice and winged 
globe. In the upper part of each side of these, are half-length figures of men in full 
relief, under rudely arched recesses. The heads are defaced. They have drapery about 
ihe shoulders and arms, and appear to have the wand and whip of the Egyptians in 
their hands, the former being the symbol of power, the latter the flagellum given to 
Osiris, and sometimes to the genii Averrunci. Above and below these figures are nu- 
merous Greek inscriptions, cut in tablets, and at the bottom of the whole are rudely 
sculptured hieroglyphs. Of \he inscm>tions, of which there could not be less than 
a hundred. Col. Light copied five. Two were immediately under the figures, the 
other three are amongst the easiest to be made out. At a short distance North are 
the remains of a small temple, (engraved p. 590 consisting of six beautifully finished 
columns with capitals. Two of them facing the North, are engaged in the wall two 
thirds of their height, forming a Gateway. Their capitals are heads of Isis, sup* 
po^rting a plinth, on which monolithic temples are sculptured. The other four, two 
on the West and two on the East, are also engaged in a wall half their height. The 
capitals vary, but are of the lotus form. The opposites at each end are like. More 
■to the south angles of the East and West sides have the grape and wheat-ear in relief un- 
der their volutes. On the west side there is a small door-way. The walls, in which 
the columns are engraved, have a cornice. The columns stand on circular bases, and 
the foundation of the whole is partly seen. The architrave, entablature, die, and 
part of the cornice remain. The shafts are but three feet in diameter, and the distance 
between them about 10 feet. The N. front is 30 feet, and the E. and W. 36. At 
the base two or three symbolic figures have been rudely cut in the W. face, and in a 
column of the N. front are letters of a Greek inscription much defaced. On the 
other columns are characters, none of which Col. Lignt could reach. About three 
quarters of a mile further to the N. stands a single column without capital, of small 
dimensions, fluted about one third below the die that surmounts it. It has the appear- 
ance of having been engaged in a wall, and is surrounded by fragments of shafts and 
other parts of a building, whose forms Col. Light could not make out. Lights pp. 
57, 60. fFalpokj 405. Belzoni thinks (218) that the Greeks procured stones from 
this place. 

Gastrizza (near Jannie, Greece). V.pon the summit of a rocky mountain are ex- 
tensive ruins of an ancient Epirotick City^ of extremely fine masonry in the antique 



Psendo^Gycl^pean sty lei It is called GMtrizw, presumetd CaSMfm* Tbeiwani of 
•this Gity are io several pbces surprisingly perfeet, a«d remaio witb mMiy of their 
towers to the height of eighteen or twenty feet. The gate is entered betweeik aacient 
fortifications on each side. The city was much longer than broad; and the di^ 
ferent styles of building with small stones and cement^ whieh surmoant every part of 
.the ancient walls, shew that the city was occupied in timea far posterior tstt.the Roman 
Conquest. Hughes, u 477 • 

GfiBEL Abon Fepah. (Beptanomidey Egffpt). In pi. 62f wd. iv.. of the Grande 
I>e8cription de TEgypte, is a view of this place and environs. Here are H3rp(^;a». 

Gebel Dokham (a mountaih in the Eastern Desert^ under the parallel of Sgfout. 
•Here are large quarries of antique red porphyry. Immense blocks lie about ooarsely 
•chissded, others are already squared, or upoD props marked and nnmbeffed. Them 
are also an infinite number of sarcophagi, vases, and columns of a laree size. At the 
•side are some ruins of huts, and the remains of forges. 6ent*s Mag. JUmf l884> 

p. 447- 

Gbphyra (Greece)^ On a chain of hUk near here, perhaps Thurion, are tumuli. 

'Dodw. i. S44. . 

GBRiB. The port of Teos. Now Segigeck. Some inscriptiotts have been found. 
Chmndl. As. Min. 94. 

Gerasa, (now Jtrashy to the eastward of the river Jordan.. MagnifieeAt (jMcian 
ruins, discovered by Dr. Sectaan- in l8o6. Archasohgic^ v. iii, p. 
' Ghbsn£ Cossbire. (Egffpt). Inscriptions in the quarries of Verde Antique-; 
'some with a mixture of Greek and hieroglyphicks. GetU^s Mag. 1824) jk 447. 

GiBRL Sibsius (Egypt). Here axe porticos, &c., all cut out of the solid rock. 
In several of the tombs small private chambers are found, many of which contaui 
'large seated figures. These chambers are adorned with hieroglypbieks traced in the 
reck, and terminated witk coloured stqcco, constsntly repsesenting offerings of breeds 
fruits, liquors, fowls, &c. ; the ceilings^ also of stucco, are ornamented with painted 
scrolls in an exquisite taste. The floor is inlaid with a number of tombs of the same 
dimension and form, as given to the cases of mummies, and equal in number to the 
aeulptured figures. Those that represented men have smaB square beards^ with a head^ 
dress ranging behind over the shoulders; .the women have the same dress, but flowing 
down in front over their naked necks. The latter are commonly represented* with one 
arm placed within the avm of the figure beside them^ and the other holdings lotus 
flower, a plant of Acheron, the symbol of death. Denon^ ii. 183, seq. 

GiRGENTi (Sicily). Some remains of the Temple of Jupiter Polyasons, in the 
church or& Mariaolei Gveei. A cemeteiy of vast extent below M. Cameciis^ where 
are ancient sepulchres, &c« Ut^ghM, i. 97"-^30* 

G1R6I. ForoMrly the capital of Upper Egypt. Here Browne .aaw aemral Jafge 
pieces of granite, seemfnglyr antique mill-stones. They are about aix feet diaveteiv 
sttd nearly three feet thiek, with a perfoYation of one foot squMe in the centre, faam 
which, waving radii, about an inch deep, ^pass to the ciroumferenee.. Brwm^M. Tramis^ 

.139. 

Gnatia (Itidy)^ A town iiuined for want ofr water, whence Hors^ce. ^' Qnatit 
Lymphis Iratis exiructa.** It is now called Torre d* Agnazzo. Little remains, exi> 
43ept past of the ramnarts^ which, near the sea, are entire as. high. up aa Uiec bottom of 
ihe battletnents. The thickness of. this bulwark. U e«acdy; eight, yards.. The t«wii 
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«tc«i» to hitae been vcprnve, and ks priitcijifil rttraeto dmwo io atratgbt JiatMi* Go the 
mort^iuitad pmrt it a Watefa-toiver) and probikbly. this wa& tb« tite of the.ancient citfr- 
del. Nekr it are "SeniB arches and vaults. Swinb. i. ^06. 

GoRTYS (Greeoe). Now Marmara^ or Kackicky old Kastra. There arefounda- 
tioiis of a Xemple^ wkh fragments of white uiapUe^ pobably the Temf^e of Eacubpius. 
It afipears to have been about the aioe of the Tiieseton^ aod was probably of the Dorick 
order. Tfaere is no fragment of a ooluosni or any architectural ornament* Traces of 
another building, also a Tem}^^ are atiU seen. Several masses of the walls which sur- 
nMiikded the toivn yet remain. They are of the second and third ^yles, and composed 
of very large blocks. There are ruins of two small gates near each other, and also ano- 
ther of a larger size, facing Kaaitema. The lintels have all £aillen« Dodw. ii. 382. 

GouR (India}. An ancient and mined City. Bomb. Trans, iii. 314. 

Gkmjrnou, a circuit of rocks, about two miles in lengthy at the foot of the Libyan 
BMuntains on the West of Thebes, which circuit was the burial place of the great city 
of a Hundred Gates. Every part of this rock was cut out by art, in the form of large 
•od small chambers, each of which lias its separate entrance, and thou^ they are very 
cdose to each other, it is seldom that there is any interior communication from one to 
anather. It is impossible to give any description sufficient to convey the smallest idea 
of these, subterranean abodes, and their inhabitants. There are no sepulchres in any 
part of the world like them. There are no excavations, or mines, .which can be com* 
paired to those truly astonishing plaoes, and owing to the difficulty of visiting theqe 
ro<dis, no exact description can be given of their interior. The inoonvenienoet on enter^ 
ing them is such, that not every one can support the exertion. ife/Mni, 155^ 156'. Else* 
wfaere^ the same author says, there are brick walls and anibes; various, and extensive 
tombs excavated not in the rocks themselves, but in the plains at their feet, 12 or 14 
feet below the surface, and extending a considerable length under the ground. The 
way to tliese tombs is generally by a stair*case« which led into a large square hall, cut 
in the rock) in some instances 90 or 100 feet long: and opposite the stairs is generally 
the entrance into the tomba. It is to be observed, that there was nothing to protect^ or 
to inclose them on any si<jb but by a wall, by which they were completely covered^ 
Without this they would have been exposed to all the rubbish of other tombs, which 
might have fallen in. Over tlie stairs, which led into the hall, there are some very high 
and majestic arches, not only made of the same bricks, but couueeted with the walls 
themselves, consequently made by the Egyptians^ and constructed with the same key<- 
rtooei as our own in the present day. There is also at Gournou an infinite number of 
other buildings in aun-burnt bricks of a later date. Some of these are built with a 
smaller sort of bricks ; others with bricks taken from the Egyptian walls,.but their con- 
struction plainly shows the difference of the people, who erected them. (Id. 17 7, 1 78.) 
At the feet of the rocks which divide this valley frcmi' Bibanrel^Malook, the excavation 
was going on at the end of an avenue, where must have been Sphinxes : here, was 
found a causeway gradually^ riiung to some ruins, which being uncovered proved to b^ 
a Temple with columns doublv octangular, the only one of such a form Belzoni saw 
in. Egypt. The temple is evidently ancient, but be could not affirm it to be Egypt^ 
tan^ though it has hieroglyphicks, &c. on the walls; for the proportion of the plan, as 
fer as he ccmld see, and the order c^ the columns, totaUy ditterent from any others of 
the Egyptians, led him to suppose this temple to be of later date. Further on, just un- 
der the rocks, was discovered a granite door nine feet high, five wide, and one and a half 
thick. It is covered with hieroglyphicks and figures neatly cut, and on the top it has the 



winged globe and cornioe. It has been painted^ and was buried entirely under gromuf. 
Over the inner door-way of the tombs there are also some half, broken Egyptian 
figures and the foxes^ the usual guardians of burial places. Id. 177 — 181. 

Denon calls Gournou Necropolis^ the modern Kurnu. The view is given in pi. xxi. 
Plate xxii. contains a temple of six immense columns, and a cornice of huge stones* 
The position of the tombs is shewn by apertures parallel to the ground, consisting af a 
door in a simple square form, with a flattened oval in the centre of the upper part, in 
which are inscribed in hieroglyphicks a beetle, the figure of a man with a bawk*s bead^ 
and beyond the circle two figures kneeling, in the act of adoration. As soon as 
the threshold (33) of the first gate is passed, we discover long galleries 13 feet wide 
and 20 feet in height, cased with stucco, sculptured and painted. The arches of an 
elegant elliptical figure, are covered with innumerable hieroglyphicks (34). At the 
end of the galleries, were the sarcophagi, unconnected with each other, composed of 
a single block of granite, 12 feet long by 8 in breadth, ornamented with bierc^iyphicka 
both within and without. At one end they were round, at the other squared. The 
tombs were covered with a lid of the same material, and of an immense mass, shutting 
with a groove. On the lid of the first sarcophagus which we met with, the figure of 
a king or of some protecting divinity was sculptured. In other tombs, the sepulchral 
chamber is surrounded by a pilastered portico, whose galleries, bordered with recesses^ 
supported in the same manner, a lateral chamber hollowed in the rock, or covered 
with a white and fine stucco^ in which are coloured hieroglyphicks in a most won- 
derful state of preservation. The colours of the ceilings, exhibiting yellow figures on a 
blue ground, are executed with a taste that might decorate the most splendid saloons^ 
The trumpet had already sounded the hours, says Denon, when I discovered some little 
chambers, on the walls of which were represented all kinds of arms, such as panoplies^ 
coats of mail, tigers* skins (36), bows, arrows, pikes, javelins, sabres, casques, and 
whips. In another, was a' collection of household utensils, such as caskets, chests 
of drawers, chairs, sofas, and i>eds,all of exquisite forms; and such as well might grace 
the apartments of modern luxury; for they were probably accurate representations of the 
objects themselves. It is almost a proof that the ancient Egyptians employed for their 
furniture Indian goods, carved and flat, which theycovered with embroidery. Besides 
these, were represented different smaller articles, as vases, coffee-pots^ ewers with their 
basins, a tea-pot^ and basket. Another chamber was consecrated to agriculture, in 
which were represented all its diflerent' instruments; a sledge, smaller than those now 
in use, a man sowing grain by the side of a canal, from the bridge of which the inunda* 
tion is beginning to retire; a fleld of corn, reaped with a sickle ; fields of rice, and men 
watching. In the fourth chamber was a figure clothed in white, playing upon a harp 
with eleven cords. [It is of very elegant structure, if Bruce*s drawing in Bumejfs Music n^ 
y. i. pi* 8* is correct, but it difllers much from Denon*s plate.1 There were many figures 
without heads* Some even had the head cut ofiT. They are all represented as black men. 
Some were still bleeding. The sword, the instrument of punishment, was coloured. 
In/?/. iv.Jig. 5, is a beautiful little patera of baked earth. Some figures of divinities 
are cut in sycamore wood, with uncommon elegance, and there is a small foot of a 
mummy, p. 89. The grottos near Kurnu are constructed with magnificence, consist-, 
ing of a regular double gallery, supported by pillars, behind which was a row of cham- 
bers, often double, and tolerably regular (552). Thotte belonging to the ancient kings, 
are only distinguished from the others by the magnificence of the sarcophagi, and the 
mysterious solitude of their situation. The others immediately overlook the great 
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jbuildinjra in the town. The sculpture is more highly finished than in the temples 
(53)« The figures are cut in stiff profile outline, but supple and natural attitudes, -with 
groups in perspective (54)« Some represented games, suet) as rope-dancing, and 
asses taught to play tricks, and rear on their hind legs (55). After passing the apart- 
ments, adorned in the above elegant style, Denon entered long and gloomy galleries, 
which wound backwards, and forwards in numerous angles, and seemed to occupy a 
wide extent of ground. They are melancholy, repulsive, and without any decoration, 
but from time to time open into other chambers, covered with hieroglyphicks, and 
branch out into narrow passages, which lead to deep perpendicular pits. (56.) At the. 
bottom of these pits they found other adorned chambers, and lower still, a new series 
of perpendicular pits (56); and at last ascended a long flight of steps, which they found 
to be on a level with the first chambers which they entered, p. 57. 

On some tombs and galleries also winding, is very clearly painted a funeral proces* 
^ion. The figures of the gods are carried by priests upon litters, with banners waving 
over their heads, and followed by personages bringing golden vases of several forms, 
calumets, arms, loaves of bread, viands of different kinds, and coffers of various con- 
struction. (See plate liv.) There are corpses not to be distinguished ; the women 
inarching in order, playing upon musical instruments ; one group formed of three 
singers, accompanying each other, one with a harp, another with a kind of guitar, and 
a third, probably with some wind-instrument, p. 62. 

Gow {Egypt). The columns, one excepted, have all fallen into the river. Belzoni 
observed here the largest monolithe he had any where seen. It was nearly l^ feet 
high, but of very rough workmanship. The temple had been very extensive, but th^ 
work not of the best sort. Id. 32. 

Gradista (on the river Voiussa in the village of Romous). This ancient city sur« 
mounted the summit of a lofty hill, round which the outer wall may still be easily 
traced. A triangular one of later date, formed of small stones and mortar, runs across 
the site. In a westerly direction from this triangular wall are the remains of a tem« 
pie, and southward, a long subterranean chamber, of an oblong shape, but narrow in 
proportion to its height. There is part of the proscenium of a Theatre, &c. Hughes j 
i\. 263. 

Grotto Ferrata (Cicero's Filla at). Not even a trace of ruins is now discernible. 
It was probably destroyed for the monastery of St. Nilus. At each end of the portico 
are fixed in the wall fragments of bas-relief; one represents a philosopher, sitting with 
a scroll in his hand in a thinking posture; in the other are four figures supporting the 
foot of a fifth of a colossal size, supposed to represent Ajax. These, with the beautiful 
pillars which support the church, are the only remains of the decorations and furniture 
of the ancient Villa. Eustace, ii. 261, 262. 

Guadagnolo. On a hill called Voltorello^ is a church, built bv Constantine, in 
honour of Placidus, who assumed the name of Eustatius. Knighfs iLatium, 258. 

GuADALCANAR (Spain). The famous silver mines, worked by the Carthaginians, 
&c. still exist, but are inundated. Enc. des Antiq. 

GuALiOR (fortress in India). Two colossal statues, with curjed hair, sculptured 
from the rock, probably Boudhist or Jain. Bomb. Trans, iii. 536. 

GuLGE (an island in the Nile). Remains of an ancient wall, in the form of a 
chvrclx, and built of sun-baked bricks. It was in the centre of the island, and cop- 
busted of three divisions. Belzoni, 9 1 . 

j^UNTOOR (India). Ruins of Buddh temples. Bomb. Trans, iii. 528. 
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' GuRBOs (creek nf^ in Jtfrica). Sonife nnns of the tiot baths^ (he Aquae* OMidBe t» 
ISvy. Shaw, 157. 

GuzERAT (India). In the nortli of this province are mMiy Jain remains and exca<^ 
vafions. Bomb. Trans, iii. 534. 
> Gypptokastro — GiPHTOKASTRO (f^av Gtkcetwij Oreece). It n flMre propeiff 
Aigiptokastro^ probably the ancient Eleutkerau A rocjky hill in crowned with am 
Acropolis. It is seated upon an insulated rock, steep on all sides, and in some places 
prteipitous, seemin^y designed for the protection of the pass between Boeotia and 
Attica. The form ot the indosure is oblong. Its entire length is about 3^ J^ards; 
and its greatest breadth is about 110* The walls, which are very perlect, are in tbe 
stile of those of Mantineia and Messene. They are fortified with square towers^ at 
unequal distances, projecting from the walls. Many of these towers are nearly entire. 
They were divided into two stories, each of which had two rooms, at least the upper 
Btory, which has two entrances from without, and three small windows. The lower 
story has only the door, which is 3^ feet wide at the base, diminishing upwards. Th^ 
walls are 5§ feet in thickness, and the only space of the tower is 15 feet square. The 
walls of the Acropolis are 8 feet in thickness, and are preceded by large doorways, 
of one of which Mr. Dodwell measured the 9rp(Mrropa, or opening, and found it 4 feet 
2 inches at the base, and 3 feet 8 inches at top. The Jtiyov, or lintel, is a flat stone, 
7 feet long. There seem to have been four entrances to the Acropolis, two of which 
are on the north and south sides, and the others on the east and west extremities. 
Within the peribolus of the watis are the remains of a large oblong rectangular building;, 
composed of a few layers of blocks of a polygonal form, which probably constituted the 
cella of a temple. Remains of a small ancient fort, supposed to be Oinoe occur. At the 
east foot of Cithaeron are heaps of blocks and stones, the remains of the lower town. 
In the way to Kondoura is a ruined tower, and a considerable quantity of large blocks, 
perhaps the temple of Bacchus, mentioned by Pansanias. Dodtv. i. 282 — ^5. 

Gya (India). A singular cave, oval, with a vaulted roof, supposed to be connected 
with' the religion of Buddh. . Bomb. Trans, in. 536. 

Gyrsh^b (Egypt). The temple is partly hewn out of the rock, which rises perpen- 
dicularly, facing the East, a quarter of a mile from the river. Belzoni, in his way to it, 
crossed the ruins of a small ancient town. There are fragments of Lions^ probaUy of 
Sphinxes, and a mutilated statue of a woman. The portico consists of five pilasters on 
each side of the door, cut out of the rock, each of which has a striking figure before it, 
representing, in Belzoni's opinion, Hermes. In the front of the portico are fear 
columns, formed of several blocks of stone. The pronaos is hewn out of the rock, and 
has three square pillars on each side, in a line from the door to the entrance into the 
cella. In front of each of these pillars stands a colossal figure, about 18 feet high, and 
elevated four feet above the ground. We may see here (says Belzoni) how the sculp- 
ture of primitive ages differs from that of the more modern school. The figure of 
these colossi indicates that the artist intended to represent men, but that is all. Their 
legs are mere shapeless columns, and their bodies are out of all proportion. Their 
faces are as bad as the artist could make them from the model of an Ethiopian. They 
have the usual mitres on their heads, atid are adorned in the lower parts of their bodies 
with curious appendages, not unlike the tobacco pouches used among the Highlanders. 
Behind the piUars are several niches cut in the rock, but all mutilated. In the cella 
are two small chambers, one on each side, cut also in the rock, and at the end, two 
lateral doors, leading into smaller apartments, independent of the adytom. In the wall, 
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$t.ihe end of tl^s^ 9m four %a^s seated,. 49 lai^ as Kfe^ a«d «ui altar before tbeoa,} a9 
Bdzom bad seen in otbar places, witbaat hieroglyphs or any inscriptiops. Belaoni^ Jl,. 

Gtthxum (PalasapoUs, Turheyj^ Here are tanks lined with stuccoed brick-work, 
onCfe vaulted .over ; sepulchral buildings of brick ; ruins of baths,, a floor of Mosaick 
wock, rubbish and old walisi ff^alpole, u 58. 

Hadrumotum (AJripaJ.. Sha^r mentions ruins which show it to have been rathev 
g, place of import^ce than extents 

: Halai Aixqnid£s (about an hour and ten niinutes from Bari, Chreece). Perhaps 
these are remains. of an es^teosive city. Not. far off is an ancient wall, regularly couf* 
Structed. with large stones. Dodw. i. $56« 

Hauar'TOS (about. 15 m.from Libadea^dXid nearly the same distance from Thebes).' 
The Acropolis tops, a low and oblong hill. Most of the walls which remain are pro^ 
bably posterior to the time of Homer, but prior to its capture by the Romans^ in the 
war against Perseus of Macedon. It was destroyed by the troops of Xerxes, aud was 

Erokably re-built, by Alexander, or about that period ; the greater part of the walls 
eing in the style of that pprt.of Plataea which was restored by the Macedonian con<- 
q.ueror. There are also. a. few remains of the second and third style of masonry. At 
the foot of the Acropolis are some sepulcliral Kpuurrai cut in,a. rock^ similar to those at 
^ Delphi ; ruined churches, composed of the materials^ an ancient building,: find some 
fragmented inscriptions^ Amongst the ruins are several four-sided altarsof stone, with 
but little ornament, and without any inscription ; they are common in Greece, and 
have nothing which. denotes the name of the Deity to whom they were dedicated. 
They are tbje 3ai/t40f aya)fM>voi« mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (B, i. segm. 110. JEpir 
men). Of the ruins of the- city, there are several fine foundations and large blocks. A 
single column is standing, apparently a work of the lower ages, as it is composed of 
small stones and mortar.. Near it is the mairble cover of a sarcophagus, and several fine 
blocks of stone and architectural fragments* appear to have constituted at first.a temple, 
afterwards a church. Dodw. i. 250. 

Halicarnassus (Carta). It is now Badrun or Doudron. On the route from 
Hassum to this place Mr. Walpole saw some fluted columns. In the castle are some 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs. About 400 yards from the castle to the , east are Dorick 
columns fluted, supporting an architrave* In the yard of a Turk's house close by, are 
some fragments of pillars flu;ted, and what was very singular, in the fluted parts are 
large Greek letters, beautifully cut. On one were the words Xo^iSijfMu Adoigi^oSa>^ou and 
..... fia(Ofia'ou,.part probably of the name Demarattis, who were doubtless persons com* 
memorated in this manner. In this instance the pillar bearing the names is circular, 
but the Athenians, were accustomed to. inscribe square pillars to the memory of wise 
find virtuous men^ in large letter^. Hence a man of probity among them was termed 
rer^ymvos, ^tyi]g^. The ancient walls of the city have been traced for some distance, 
beginning with what might have been an Acropolis, for the city had more than one 
Acropolis, as we learn .from Straha and. Diodorus (L. xv\u) The wall went in a 
western directjon^ between a small and. a large mpund, for about 130 feet. It 
then turned in a nprth-east direction, and afterwards north.. One of the ruined 
aquare towers, ,built of iatone, without, cement on the outside, and filled within 
with earth, is thirty feet high., Therfe .are four more communicating with eac|i 
other,, by an interval of wall. They are what Diodorus writing of Hallicarnassus, 
calls^ TFtJ^oi |X€ff«9r;ipyoi. Near. the. ruined square tower,. Mr« vV^alpole saw some 
of the vaults of the old city, and copied some inscriptions relating, to them. In 
the. town are to be seen altara of niarJtfle,; with the upniaL pi;nament of the. fesitoon 
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with rams heads. Thus Mr. Walpole. — Mr. Morrit mentions remains of an ancient 
edifice on the North-east side of the town ; six columns of the fluted Dorick supporting 
their architrave, mutilated frieze, and cornice. The masoniy is not of the same work* 
manship with the remains found of finer ages of Greece. The form of the stones and 
junctures of the building are more slovenly and inaccurate. The architecture is not of 
the same elegant proportion as the early Dorick buildings at Athens and in Magna 
Grecia. The intercolumniations are much greater, and the entablature heavier, and 
with less relief and projection. The lower parts of the columns are buried in earthy 
and near them are two or three plain sarcophagi of ordinary work, and without inscripi- 
tions. If broken stumps of columns, and the disappearance of all the correspond- 
ing columns of the Peristyle be supposed to have been a temple, I should (said 
Dr. Clarke) hesitate to adopt the conjecture. The remains appeared to me of a stoa 
or portico, and probably ranged along one side of the ancient agora of the town. The 
walls are visible. There are indistinct relics of the Arx Media, mentioned by Vitru- 
vius. At the foot of the hill remains the ancient theatre, fronting the south. It is 
scooped in the hill, and many rows of marble seats are left in their places. The arcades 
of communication and the Proscenium are in ruins. Many large caverns are cut in the 
hill behind the theatre, probably places of sepulture. It is composed of ancient mate* 
rials. In the walls are several pieces of an ancient frieze representing the combats of 
Theseus and the Amazons, equal to the Elgin marbles, and probably taken from a cele- 
brated mausoleum. Clarke^ iii. 248. 258, cgc. 

The Voyage Pittoresque (Ttrni. i. plate 98.^ contains a conjectural form of the tomb 
of Mausolus, of which there are no vestiges. Many statues are worked into the walk 
of the citadel. Plate 99, gives the ruins of the Temple of Mars, six Dorick columns* 
Plate 100, the frieze, triglyphs, details, &c. It is like tlie portico of Augustus at 
Athens. The columns are too meagre for the intercolumniation, and the entablement 
too heavy, has in height near half that of the columns. The cornice is also heavy, and 
not salient enough, i. p. 162. 

Hamam (Africa) famous for its baths, the ancient Agtue Tihilitanas. Shaw, £fe. 

HARMA.(as presumed, Greece). Ruins on a hill, on the left of the road, 33 minutes 
from the remains of Teumessos. The walls are composed of small stones, which were 
probably once coated with large masses. Dodw. ii. 149* 

Haron (Egtfpt). The Temple, called Cassar el Haron, about three miles from the 
lake, standing m the midst of the ruins of a town, of which there lately was a track of 
the wall to be seen, and the foundation of several houses and other small temples. 
There are fragments of columns and blocks of stone, of a middling size. The temple is 
in pretty good preservation, except in the upper part. It is of a singular construction, 
and differs somewhat from the Egyptian, but it has been, in Belzoni^s opinion, altered 
or rather re-built, and divided into various small apartments (as may be seen in Belzoni^ 
pi. 32). There are no hieroglyphicks, either inside or out, and only two fibres in the- 
wall of the West side of the upjier apartments, one of which Belzoni took for vases^ 
and the other for Jupiter Ammon. In the front of this temple there is a circular pilaster 
at each side of the door, and two pilasters attached to the wall, but the exterior work- 
manship is evidently of later date than the temple. Part of the town is covered with 
the sand. On the East side of it there is something like a gateway in an octangular form, 
and at a little distance there is a Greek chapel, eleyated on a platform, with cellars 
under it. This little chapel was evidently built in a later age than the rest of these 
works, of which last very little now remains. In the west of the temple there are parts 
of other gates^ connected with the wall. Belzoni observed several pieces of marble and 
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white granite. From the latter, he thinks that there must have been some building of 
considerable importance in the town, but the labyrinth was certainly not placed here. 
The labyrinth was a building of three thousand chamber?^ one half above and the other 
below. The construction of such an edifice, and the enormous quantity of materials 
which must have been accumulated, will have yet left specimens enough to have shewn 
where it had been erected, but not thcsmallest trace of such a thing is any where 
to be seen. The town was about a mile in circumference, with the temple in its 
centre, so that Belzoni could not see how the labyrinth could be placed in this situa- 
tion. Belzoniy 384. 

Helicon. The fountains Aganippe and Hippocrene, and the Sacred Grove, are near 
the monastery pf St. George. The scenery of Helicon is very fine. The pipes of the 
shepherds are still heard. Down the mountain from Kotumaja are remains of an 
aqueduct, an ancient city upon a hill, and a paved causeway also ancient. Clarkcy vii. 
131. 145. The Grove of the Muses was plundered under the auspices of Constantine 
the Great, and ihe Heliconian Goddesses removed to Constantinople, where they were 
afterwards consumed in a fire. Chandler^ Gneece, 258, 259* 

Heliopous (in Egypt). Niebuhr (Arabiay i. 65.^ says, that a village, called 
MatarCj about two leagues from Cairo, is seated nearly on the ruins of the ancient 
Heliopolis^ with whom Savary (i. 140). Strabo says, that it was built on a causeway^ 
and describes the Temple of the Sun, with avenues of Sphinxes, Colossuses, and obelisks. 
According to Savary one of these obelisks, 68 ft. high from the base, and a sphihx of yel- 
lowish marble, overset in the mud, are the only remains. Dr. Clarke says (v. 143, 144.) 
that the citadel of Cairo corresponds with the locality of a city, almost as old as 
Memphis. The district in which it stands was the land of Goshen, or Rameses of 
Scripture, assigned by Joseph to his father and brethren, that they might be near to 
the seat of the Egyptian kings. Their first settlement was in the same territory at On, 
the Betbshemesh of the prophet Jeremiah, both of whose names are rendered in the 
Septuagint Heliopolis ; but on their departure, according to Josephus, they passed by 
the ruins of a city called Letopolis (not to be confounded with Latopolis), upon the site 
of which Cambyses afterwards erected the Egyptian Babylon. Heliopolis was deserted 
in the time of Strabo. The area and fragments of the Temple of the Sun still exist. 
The obelisk now remaining, and engraved by Clarke, [p. 143 .] stands upon the spot 
where, as before said, the Hebrews had their first settlement, and is presumed to be 
the oldest monument of the kind in Egypt. 

Heliopous (in Codlo-Syria) . See Balbec. 

Heraclea (near BqfiJ. Chandler, according to M. Choiseul Gouflier, has con- 
founded the ruins with those of Myus. There are vestiges of a temple and theatre 
hollowed out of the mountain. The isle of Latmos is covered with ruins. Plates 112 
and 1 14 of the Voyage Pittoresque conima plans, elevations, and details of the tem- 
ple of Apollo Didymaeus. It has a pediment, cella within, and ten Ionic columns in 
frpnt. It was decastyle dipteral, t. e. had two ranks of columns, and the author thinks 
that it ^as uncovered, and that in its interior there was a peristyle, formed by two 
orders elevated one over the other, which is called the most rich of all. Our English 
authors have here fallen into the mistakes noticed below*". 



* Dans tous ces monuments, la fece latcrale du chapiteau des antes est beaucotip plas ^troite que 

• Kautre ; il^toit done inutile pour employer celui-ci de sup|ioser, comme ont fait les auteurs Anglois* une suite^ 

de pilastres regnants, sur les murs du temple, ce qui n est autoris^ par aucun exemple des beaux terns de la 

Grece, et ce qui dans un temple diptl»*e auroit encore embarrassed la galerie d^jk trop ^troite, quienvironoe 

la c€lla. Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece^ i. 180. 
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Another view of the Temple of ApoHo Didymstts Is engraved in Mr. DaUawat/'s 
Constantinople^ p. 22y. 

Heraclea (now Buyick Eregli)^ Columns, inscribed marbles, and other ruins. 
Cfarfce, viii. 123. 

HeracLea Minor (probably Etri Eragli). Fragments of small jMlIars and 
an inscription. (Id. 123, 124.) 

Heraclea (now PiatamonosJ. Several ancient pillars in a Khati; an antient 
aqueduct supplying a fountain. (Id. viii. 386, 387.) 

Heraclea (Africa). Ruins of the wati, &c. Shaw. 

Heracleia (Greece). Upon a pointed hill, forming part of the great Trachi- 
nian Recess, are the ruins of an Acropolis, and lower down the traces ot the city. 
Dodw. ii. 73. 

Heraclea (Italy). Ruins, but mere heaps of rubbish. Swinhurneyi. 2J9. 
' Herba (Africa). A heap of ruins. iS^aur, 41. 

Herculanum. On the bridge of La Maddelina^ at the extremity of the suburbs 
of Naples, a statue of S. Januarius reminds travellers of the dreadful eruptions of 
Vesuvius, to which he is supposed so often to have prescribed bounds. A broad level 
road, by the sea-side, through a villafre, where many of the nobility have villas, leads 
to the palace of Portici. At a small distance from it is the entrance into Hercula- 
num, a city buried by a torrent of lava^ which issued from the raountliin in the first 
year of the reign of Titus Vespasian. The thickness of "the heap tliat covers it has 
been much increased by fiery streams, vomited since that catastrophe, and now forms 
a mass 24 ft. deep of dark gray stone, which is easily broken into pieces, hy its 
non-adhesion to foreign bodies, marbles and bronzes are preserved in it, as in a case 
made to fit them, and exact moulds of the faces and limbs of statues are frequently 
found in this substance. Thus Swinburne (ii. 94) ; but the Encyclopaedists note, 
that it was not lava, which immediately inundated Herculanum. The town b^;an 
to be covered by the burning ashes of the mountain, and afterwards by torrents of 
water, which in addition to the ashes, drew with them in their course^ ana here depo- 
sited, all those already fallen from the mountain. The first ashes were so hot, that 
they converted into charcoal the beams of the houses, and blackened the corn and 
fruit, i. e. reduced them to cinders. 

The precise situation of this subterranean city was not known till I713, when it 
was accidentally discovered by some labourers, who, in digging a well, struck on a 
statue on the benches of the theatre. Many others were afterwards dug out, and sent 
to France by the Prince of Elboeuf, but little progress was made in the excavation, 
till Charles, Infant of Spain, ascended the Neapolitan throne. By his unwearied 
efforts and hberaiity a very considerable part of Herculanum has been explored, and 
such treasures of antiquity drawn out as form the most curious museum in the world. 
It being too arduous a task to attempt removing the covering, the king contented iiim- 
self with cutting galleries to the principal buildings, and causing the extent of one or 
two of them to be cleared. Of these the theatre is the most considerable (Stoinh. Ii. 
24-)' This theatre, says Fordyce (Mem. of Herculan. 16), is of Grecian archi- 
tecture, the 21 steps of seats not being separated by sevens as among the Romiana; 
they likewise touch and follow each other, and probably, if they would dig among the 
seven little stairs, which equally divide the rows of «eats, they would fin^ earthen or 
brass vessels, which the Greeks made use of to increase their actors' voices. Hiius he. 
Winckleman, 33, says, that this is the first and principal of those monuments, which 
remain. There are 18 rows of seats^ 4 Roman palms broad, one high ; which seats are 
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cut in the istone. Above these is a portico^ under which there are .three other rows of 
seats*. Between the lower seats are seven particular steps for passage, i. e. vomitoria. 
The seatrnearest the ground describes a semi-circle, 62 palms of Naples diam. ; from 
whichy granting. a palm and a half to .each person, it has been computed that the 
theatre wotiId;Qoiitain ,30,500 people, exclusive of those who had their places in the 
ateruu Thia is the part whicn Vitruvius calls the orehestraj and answers to our pit. 
This place was paved with squares, very thick, of ancient yellow marble, of which 
there are several remains. The porticoes below the seatsi were paved with white 
marble^ and the cornice, around the uppec portico, still existing, is of the same 
materiah Above the theatre was a quadriga, or chariot, drawn by four horses ; the 
figure placed in the car was of the natural size; this monument was of bronze gilt, and 
the base of white marble still remains* The machines for changing the scenes were 
of a triangular form, and turned upon a cylindrical pivot of bronze, which played in a 
.plate of the same metal, fixed in lead, in the same manner as in the doors of the 
ancients* Between the machines and the scena, there was, on each side of the pro- 
scenium, a long gallery about ten palms broad. Vitruvius calls this in versuris, and 
here were placed the triangular machines. (Winckelman, Lettres Paris, ed, 8vo. 
17^4t pt>^ 34» 37» 171> &cO Near the theatre, he adds (p« 37), was a round 
temple, thought to have been consecrated to Hercules. Fordyce (iS) says, the 
theatre is iiQQ feet • in circumference 00 the outside, 230 inward. The place 
of the scene or pulpitum is about 72 feet long, and .only, about 30 feet high. Ail 
the upper part of the stage was likewise adorned with a great many works of wood, 
whiphy although much burnt, still preserved their shape, insomuch that if one may 
"Cotijecture, the theatre had machines common both to Greeks and J^omans. On a 
balustrade, siays Swinburne (ii. 94)9 which divided the orchestra from the stage, 
was found, a row of statues, and on each side of the pulpitum, the equestrian figure 
of a person of the Nonia family, now placed under the porticoes of the palace ; 
of good workmanship, one particularly so. Stolberg (Trav. ii. 67) mentions an 
exoellent model of this theatre at Portici. There is another in the Picture gallery at 
Oxfoni 

In carrying on their work, says Fordyce (30), towards the Portici side, they 
found a large street flanked on the right and left by two risings of the ground, 
-adorned with porticoes under which people might walk afoot. This street conducted 
•the workmen to three public buildings, two of which were contiguous, and they 
found by the front, of the greatest, that it was only separated by a passage which 
formed betwixt them a portico or vestibule, which was common to them, and was 
divided by a roof, which equally extended over the three buildings (21). This is a 
forUm^ or chalcidicum; the plane, says Fordyce, forming a parallelogram I78 feet long 
and 132 broad. Miss Starke says (Trav. li. II5), it seems to have been a rectan- 
gular court 228 ft. long. ' It was encompassed with a portico supported by 42 
columns. The middle of this fabric is open, and its level is about two feet lower than 
the portioo, to which you ascend by three steps (Fordyce). At about 40 ft. distance 
£rom this they found two other squares each iS ft. in front, with the sides supported 
on the porticoes^ and about 4 ft. high. The outside part of this building- resembles 
the sanctuary in temples. Three steps lead into this square, on the bottom of which 
is a long base, like our altars, above which there were three statues of marble ; that in 
ibe* middle was a pedestrian one of Vespasian, and the. others were seated in curule 
chairs, but without heads, which have not yet been found. Undei: the portico at the 
. ^hd, and in the angles, which make the junction with the porticoes at the sides, there 
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were two ^emi-circular cavities, in each of which there was a statue- of bronze about 
' 9 ft. high, one of Nero, the other of Germanicus. The columns^ which form the 
inward porticoes were 43 in number, counting those of the angles, vi^ 17 on each 
side, and 8 in the bottom. . To each of these columns a half*column corresponds, set 
up on the base of a pilaster. There were placed alternately among the pilasters 
statues of marble and bronze ; the fa9ade of this building presents you with five 
entries, some of which lead to the lateral porticoes, and others into the middle; these 
were formed of 4 great pilasters, which divide the facade into five equal parts. 
Opposite to each of these pilasters there was an equestrian statue, two of them of 
bronze, and entirely destroyed, and two of marble, one of which is perfectly restored 
(p. 26). They have not discovered what kind of facade there is on the other side of 
the roof, which covers the great portico, common to the two small temples in front. 
This portico was paved with marble, and the walls painted in fresco. Thus Fordyce. 
Miss Starke (114.) says, the portico of entrance was composed of five arcades, ornq- 
mented with equestrian statues of marble, two of which, viz. the famous Balbi^ are 
preserved. Opposite to the entrance is an elevation of three steps, with the statue of 
the emperor Vespasian, and on either side a figure in a curule chair. On the wall 
were niches, adorned with paintings, and bronze statues of Nero and Germanicus. 
There likewise were other bronze and marble statues in this portico. 

Fordyce observes, that the forums of Caesar, Augustus, and Nerva, had difierent 
temples, and there are two in the fa9ade of this fabric. This forum, says Miss 
Starke, joins by means of a colonnade two temples, in form rectangular, one of them 
150 ft. long. The interior part of these was ornamented with columns, frescoes, and 
inscriptions in bronze (115). Fordyce (27.) says, their plane is a parallelogram, but 
their size is very unequal; the one is 150 ft. long, and 60 ft. broad; the other only 
60 ft. in length, and 42 ft. in breadth. The sanctuary is in their extremities. In 
the greatest it goes out of the square, and the altar is in the middle. In the last the 
sanctuary stands in the square itself, in the inner part (27.) of the temple, and is shut 
up by a wall, which has only one door. In the fa9ade of it was placed the statue of 
the divinity, with the altar. One, I think (says Fordyce), may presume, that this second 
temple was that kind of chapel which the Romans called jSEdicula. Entering into 
this little temple, by the only gate which it has, in the middle of the fa9ade, they 
found two other altars, on which they probably sacrificed ; and in the space which is 
between the pilasters of the gate and the side walls of the temple, there were two 
kinds of small halls, where they disposed of the offerings, and where they kept the 
sacred utensils for the sacrifices. . 

In the facade of the other temple there were two entries, and against the outside 
wall which separated them, there leans a great pedestal of 12 feet in front, above 
which were found some pieces of a chariot, of bronze, whence one may infer that this 
pedestal served for a base to some curule statue. 

The two temples were covered with a roof. Their inward walls were adorned with 
columns, betwixt which there were alternately pictures in fresco, and great tables of 
-marble encru$ted upon the wall, fn these are engraved the names of the magistrates, 
who (28.) had presided at the dedication of these temples, and those of the colleges, 
companies, and corporate bodies, who had been at the expence of building or 
repairing them. Hence it deserves to be remarked, that inscriptions of this kind 
are found on the sides, which is a proof that they were not placed, as was the common 
opinion, always in the front (29). 

The plans of this celebrated place, says Miss Starke (ii. 114), are not accurate. It is^ 
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however, known^ that the streets are straight, having on either side raised footways, 
like those of London, and are paved with the same kind of lava as that which is now 
thrown up by Vesuvius. With this account agrees Winckelman. 

The houses, says Miss Starke, hitherto excavated, are found to have been usually 
paved with bricks, 3 feet long, and 6 inches thick. The generality of the people do 
not seem to have had glazed windows, though some excellent plate glass has been 
found. Fordyce (31) says, all the houses which have been discovered, in about 300* 
perches in length, and 150 in breadth, appear to have been of uniform architecture. 
The inside of most of them was painted in fresco. In some of these pictures are 
represented fables and historical pieces. They are commonly of a red colour, with 
light ornaments, as birds resting on ropes, or hung thereto by the beaks or their feet. 
You also see other animals, and sometimes flowers. No house, however (says ff'inC" 
kelmanj^ remains entire. Most of the chambers were mere closets, in some of which 
the beds were found placed in a low niche. The construction is the same as those 
-described at Pompeii. That room of the villa in which the library was found, of 
more than a thousand rolls, was so small, that by extending the arms, you could touch 
the walls on both sides. A country house discovered near here, was upon the edge of 
the sea, and a long alley led from the garden to a summer-house of circular form, 
pierced on all sides. It was much above the level of the sea, and four steps higher 
than the alley which led to it. The pavement of this circular cabinet formed a large 
geometrical rose, in six equal angles, composed of squares of African marble, and the 
antique yellow, uniform, and alternately placed in twenty-two bands, forming as many 
circles; so that the exterior circle consisted of eighty-six rectangled triangles, all the 
other stones being of the same form. As the stones in converging towards the cen* 
tral point of this large rose, became infinitely small, another kind of rose was placed in 
centre, in the Qontour of which all the stones of the larger rose terminated. The 

Eavem'ent was surrounded with a border of white marble, a Neapolitan palm and a 
alf broad. It rose nearly half a palm above the level. Dependant upon the house 
was a small room entirely dark, of about five palms extent every way, and twelve high. 
The painting taken from it, where serpeiits were represented, might induce one to think 
that it was a place destined to the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and what renders this conjecture 
more probable is a- very fine bronze tripod found there. The architecture of these villas 
is the same as that of the large houses of towns ; so that the plan and elevation of the 
one is the same as that of 'the others. I shall speak only (continues IVinchelman) of 
the ponds and canals of this villa. A canal of moderate breadth surrounded the 
^garden wall, in the same manner as that, which, according to Homer, washed the walls 
of the garden of Alcinous fOdyss. N. v. 129). The water of the villas of tho towns 
buried by Vesuvius was doubtless rain-water, collected in cisterns, since there was hot, 
noi^ now is, spring or river on the spot, except theSarno near Pompeii^ and that is not 
sufficient to supply the^e villas, which are, besides, situated upon an elevation. They 
•might have brought the sea-water into thdr canals; and Columella (rertist. viii. 17.) 
tells us, what depth is necessary in such canals to bring the water. For this reason, 
no doubt, these ponds were entirely constructed of masonry (Pallad. re rust. i. 17). 
In this villa, besides the manuscripts, were found the busts of marble, placed in the 
anti-chambers of the late Queen of Naples, and some fine statues of females in bronze. 
The buildings, as well as those of many habitations of this country and the environs, 
never had but one story. The villa enclosed a large piece of water, 252 Neapolitan 
palms long, and 2^ broad, whose two extremities ended in the section of a circle. 
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Arouod this pond were the knots of the gardeo (compartimens d6 jmrdin)^ and there 
ran for the whole length of the inclosure^ a range of brick calumnsy clothed in a layer 
of stucco, to the number of twenty-two on the long side, and teii on the broad. 
These columns (iarried joists, supported by one end upon the enclosing wall of the 
garden^ which formed thus a. harbour round the pond. .Under. thia/vodT^were iftoxe^ 
(as we call them) of different forms, for conversation or bathin^y some Bemi^circuiar, 
others square in the plain ; and the busts as well as the female bronze figuries before* 
mentioned were placed alternately between the columns (fFinckelmdnj pp«33) 41, &c«) 
At present, the theatre, says Eustace (iii. 34, 35)9 is the only object open to inspectioa. 
Mr, Hayter thought that the name of the city wafa derived from Her and AoU^ but 
jSic W. Drummond (Herculanensia, p. 31.) proves that it was derived from Hercules ; 
that the city was probably built by the Osci ; and that Etruscan coins have not 
only the head and attributes of Hercules, but the aame of Hercbul stamped npoo 
them. The continental antiquaries do not admit the antiquity of any articles 
iDf furniture or trinkets, which have not been found at Herculanum or Pom.* 
peii. A general compendium is therefore next given. I shall not mention altars 
and matters familiar.'— *!. A Lectionary or couch for the Gods, composed of bronze, 
inlaid with silver. — 2. A curule chair of bronze.-*-3. Vases of terra cotia, some ojf 
them as thin as the slightest glass; glass vases, &c., the glass, so hard as to cut like a 
diamond ; a glass urn for preserving the ashes of the dead, included in another of 
terra cotta, cased in a third of lead ; painted glass, the colours transparent i panes 
of glass for windows, very thick.-^4. Instruments of husbandry like those how used in 
Italy ; bells for catfle.r*5. Chirurgical instruments, but vo lancet. Stolberg (ii. 62.) 
says, that they resembled some found in a camp in the north.^-^. Simdries. — A Ian<- 
tborn; a bronze mirror; pins of cedar ; a style, with a case; inkstands, with ink in 
them; tablets; letters for. stamping ; writing de^ks^ resembling oors, says Stolbei^, 
but the ancients generally wrote upon the knee.— r-7. Nails, screws, locks, keys, 
latches, bolts^ hinges, &c. These are awkward, and the keys clunray, i:he Italian 
locksmiths to this day being unskilful.— 8. Dice, some of them loaded, but marked 
with points like the modern.-<-9. Instruments of music. — 10. Children*s toys; one 
toy of bronze represents a one-horise chaise, the form similar to a warrior's car. — 
11. Tickets for the theatre, of ivory, and of various forms. — li. Weights and 
measures, many of the weights beautifully ornamented with heads, &c., steelyards and 
scales, as now.— «13. Bronze culinary utensils, chiefly lined wiUi silver; marbk 
mortars; an iron gridiron, and various elegant bronze moulds for pastry; portable 
bronze ybrneatftr, remarkably convenient, under tbem are small arches to contain 
the coals, which take but little room, and can heat many vessels at once ; bronze 
boilers. — 14* Candelabra, near 5 feet high, and especially elegant.— '15. Combs, a 
thimble, rings, necklaces, ear-orings, bracelets, pins for the hair ; paint for the 
face, in pots of rock cxystal, similar to those of the French toilet.— 16. Silver cups 
ai^d stands or saucers ; knives of good steel ; gold plate ; silver spoons, but nojorks.^'-^ 
17. Various eatables, retaining their form, though scorched to a cinder, namely, com, 
flour, wlieat, breads, b pie in its baking-pan, wheat, peas, almonds, dates, beans, 
nuts, figs, *grap^, eggs, fish, oil, and wine. — IS. Lace made entirely of gold. — 
19. Vases, which we have imitated in our teapots : there is another vase of bronze, 
which cannot easily be thrown down. Round a small square hearth for coals, runs a 
Wall, which has four small corner toWers, that may be opened to admit water; below, 
on the foremost wall, ia a tube with a spout. (It is engraved in the End. of AntiquUies). 
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£0. A marble bu J9Get.-^2 1 . Suo^dialai exceedingly rUde^a single crooked hook, casting 
the ahade, the time of day not being denoted by numbers ; one small dial is in the 
form of a ham, the tail of which served for the needle. At the bottom of the divisioas . 
the names of the months were matrked in this order :-— 

iv. MA. AP. MA- FE. IAN, 
iv. AU. SK OC. NO. DEC. 
There is also a glass orrery.— 22. A square ivory stick, with the four sides smooth ; it 
may he called a half-foot rule, and contains five inches, five and a half lines by the 
French measure. A foot in brass, foJdiog togetbier by means of a spring, a ^ttle bent, 
of the same measurement as the iast, and. another foot; al^o soldering intruments, axes^ 
hammers, &c.— r23. Armour, excessively heavy.-— 24* A horrid kind of iron fetter or 
jstocks, .probably about four ells long, and so contrived that ten prisoniers might be 
chained by the leg, each leg se{terately , by the sliding of a bar.--^25.A.hand*milI (found 
at Stabia) which the Pope has ordered to serve for a model for some for grinding oil. 

Of the statues, which are numerous, the most admired are a Mercury and a Sleeping 
faun. There are numerous busts, but very few identified. \ 

Herdqnia (near Ordonia, Italy). It was a place of note in the Punick war.' Some 
brick wallsj vestiges of baths, aqueducts, and gates are all that remain. Swinb. 1.410.. 

Hermiose (Greece). A Cyclopean foundation. Hughes, lu 2l6. '. 

Hbrmonxhis (Ermenti in Egypt). The ^* Grande description de tEgypte^ (vol. 
i. pLQl toi 9^), has numerous, views of this edifice. Plate 91 is a view of the temple, 
taken from the south-west. The columns appear more lofty and slender thian is usual 
in the Egyptian style. Some of the shafts are hierogly phed.. Pjlate 92 is a west viedr 
of the temple. Plate 93 is another north-west. Plate 94 gives plans, elevations, &c. 
Here appears the archetype of pannels, with mouldings. Plate 95 gives bas-reliefs of 
the interior and exterior of the temple. Here appear a monsrtrous squabby figure, wilh 
an otter's or beaver's battle-dore tail, and carrying two swords; and a figure with a 
Phallus, terminating in only one leg, in the natural form, instead of two, and centrt^ 
cally situated, by the hips declining down into a single thigh ; and a long armed 'walk- 
ing pig, carrying two swards,, and having long pendulous breasts. Plate 96 has baa- 
reliefs sculptured on the sanctuary of the temple. Here appear very curious seats and 
sofias, made of the form of animals elongated. An Egyptian woman, nnrsitig, is seated 
straddling upon such a seat. Cows appear, with naked children standing under them, 
playing with their teats. Plate 97 gives bas-reliefs, vii^ w, plan, and detailsof an edifice, 
built from the ruins of the temple ; general plan of the ruins of an ancient basin ; and 
plan of the remains of another edifice. In fig. 3» the on&:Iegged Phallus figtire spears 
on a pedestal, and is carried by twelve men, walking three and three, within a curtain 
or covering of mat, only their heads and feet being, visible; behind is a man holding 
up a globe. In A. vol. \, pL 79. 87, of thie same work (sect. A. n. i.^, is the astronomi- 
cal bas*relief, sculptured on the ceiling of the.sanctqary of the temple. In Belzoni 
(plate %ri)\^ a. view of the temple. The capitals of the columns ire curious ;. they con^ 
sist of a kind of concave-sided cone, the large end uppermost; and this pattern is^ re- 
peated in a diminishing scale through the whole capital. 1 ' - 

Montiaucon (SuppL Vi ii. (!, 7. c. ii.^ has given tWo plates from Paul Lucas, of the 

remains of the Temple of Jupiter.. It consists, like the other temples in Denon, of 

immense .pyramidal towers truncated and surmounted with a huge impending cofi- 

nibe; the walls, from top to bottom, ^charged with hieroglyphics and columns enor^ 

.mously massy, also charged with hierogly^s and Jong hnge capitals, with leaves, &<i. 
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Savary (ii. 69) says that Hermonthis had two temples, that of Apollo and Jupiter ; 
that of Apollo is small, bat well preserved, the walls are formed of granite, and a frieze, 
covered with sparrow-hawks, consecrated to that god, runs round it. We mounted on 
a platform by stairs formed in one of the sides ; all its aspects are decorated with hiero^ 
glyphics, — four rows of human figures are carved without) three within. The building 
is divided into several halls. Five falcons, with their wings spread, adorn the ceiling 
of the first, golden letters shine upon the roof of the second. There are two rooms, which 
look at each ojther, with hieroglyphics, sculptured with an artist's hand. Two marble 
oxen occupy the extremity of this apartment. Around, we see women suckling their 
children. Before this temple was a large building, of which nothing remains bat the 
foundation ; beyond is a large bason, destined to receive the waters of the river Nile. 
Further pn the hank of the river is another edifice, the temple probably of Jupiter. 
The Christians had converted it into a church. The plaster on which the crosses are 
painted covers the Egyptian hieroglyphics and inscriptions. 

Hermopolis (now Ashmounain^ in Egypt). The ruins, says Belzoni, (29) are of 
more remote date than those of Thebes, which circumstance does not agree with the 
opinion that the temples in the lower Thebais were of later date tlian those of Upper 
figypt. From what he had seen of the tombs of this mountain, Belsfoni is of opinion 
that Hermopolis was inhabited by some great people, as nothing can give more just 
ideas of the condition of the Egyptians than the quality of the tombs in which they 
were buried. In the "Grande Description" (A. vol. iv. pi. 50, 51, 52v) *^® plates of 
Hermopolis, a portico of six columns of Indian fashion, dwarf-walls, pannels, interco- 
lumniations, &c. all plain. 

Here, says Denon, is a famous portico, in the ancient Egyptian architecture, with 
enormous blocks among it (engr. pi. xiv. Engl. tr). The diameter of the columns is 
8 feet 10, the portico is 120 feet long and 64 feet high ; one stone of the cornice is 34 
feet. The architrave is composed of five stones, 23 feet long ; it has winged globes 
between the two middle columns, like all Egyptian temples. The hieroglyphs on the 
plinths of the capitals are all the same. The roofs are adorned with a wreath of pointed 
stars, of an aurora colour, on a blue ground. (Denon^ \. 379. iii. 160. \.) 

Heroopolis (in Egypt). The canal, cut by Trajan, for joining the Nile and the 
. Red sea, ended here. It is the modern Adjerud, and part of the road leading from it is 
supposed to be the canal. — Enc. des Antiq. 

Hexamylia (near Corinth). Remains of a small Roman amphitheatre. Hughes^ 
ii. 242. 

HiERACOMPOLis {Egypt). Here are remains belonging to the gate of an edifice of 
considerable magnitude. Blocks of granite, capitals, &c. abound. Denon, \\. 106. 

HiERAPOLis (in Phrygia, ruins of). This place is now called Pambouck. Here are 
sepulchres, with inscriptions. The theatre is very large, and is or was in the least state 
of ruin of any in Greece. The part of the front, standing on the heap, which lies in 
confusion, has many bas-reliefs, well executed, with pieces of architrave inscribed, but 
disjointed, and so incumbered with massive marbles that no information can be col- 
lected from them. The characters are large, and the marble seats are unremoved. 
The numerous ranges are divided by a low semicircular wall near midway, with inscrip- 
tions on the face of it, but mostly illegible. On the margin of a clift are the remains of 
an amazing structure, once perhaps baths, or, as some conjecture, a Stadium ; the roof 
has huge vaults. Of the sepulchres, some were nearly buried in the mountain sidet^ 
One is a square building, with an inscription in large letters. From the view of the 
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theatre, Chandler is of opinion that the ancient Asiatics sat there with the legs crossed, 
and probably with carpets under them. The pool before the theatre has been a bath, 
and marble fragments are visible at the bottom of the water. The company of dyers 
is mentioned in the inscription (Insc. Ant. p. ^l). In the square building, among the 
sepulchres, the monuments of the heroes were to be crowned with garlands by them, 
or festoons of flowers. The Platoniuniy or opening in a mountain, which was a place 
wh^re the priests remained unhurt, and other persons were killed, was discoverable. 
See Strabo, 629. ChandL As^ Min. ^32, seq. 

HiERON OF Trophonius (Lebadcea, Greece). The Hieron is near the source of 
the river, and the site of it is distinctly ascertained by the cavities grooved in the rock, 
for the reception of the votive ofierings. The two sources of the river Hercyna are 
called by Pausanias the waters of Lethe, or Mnemosyne. The votaries of the oracle 
were conducted through a grove to the Hieron. Having reached the consecrated pre- 
cincts of the divinity, they could not avoid being struck by its gloom and imposing 
grandeur. It is surrounded by rocks bare and rugged, rising in fearful precipices to a 
great height, the silence of the place being only interrupted by the roaring of waters, 
bursting with uncommon force from their cavernous abyss. The most sacred part of 
the Hieron continuing to a narrow entrance to the Adytum, and the receptacle for the 
ofierings, is a perpendicular rock of black marble. It faces the East. The niches are 
above the Adytum, to the right and left of it. They are of different capacities and 
shapes, and amount to twelve in number. The most capacious is an entire chamber of 
stone, containing a bench of the same material. This, accoring to Pausanias, may have 
been the throne of Mnemosyne. It was near to the Adytum, where those who came 
from consulting the oracle being seated underwent the necessary interrogatories. 
This chamber is 5 feet 10 inches from the ground ; the whole of it is hewn in the solid 
rock. There are two niches, one on each side of the opening to this chamber, and 
seven others to the left of it, in the face of the rock, immediately below the chamber, 
a little towards the left hand, is the Stomas or sacred aperture of the adytum. It is 
small and low, shaped like an oven, and this Pausanias afiirms to have been the form of 
the artificial masonry, adapted to its mouth. It is, in fact, barely capacious enough to 
admit the passage of a man's body. The present town of Lebadea seems to occupy 
this part of the consecrated district, once covered by the grove of Trophonius, and 
above this is the rocky recess, called SHHAAION and ANTTON KOIAON, contain- 
ing the sources of the Hercyna. The whole space from the ancient city, along the 
banks of that river to the residence of the oracle, was covered with temples, Hiera, 
images, and every species of votive decoration. The citadel was erected upon the sum- 
mit of the rock above the hieron. Clarke, ii. 157 — 168. 

HiNDAU. See GARTiCA. 

Hippo, DfARRHYXUs (Africa), now Bizerta. Remains of the port and traces 
of a large pier. ShaWf 76. 

HiPPO-RBGius (Africa). Between the rivers Boojemah (which has a bridge of 
Roman workmanship,) and Seibouse. The ruins consist of large broken walls and 
cisterns. Id. 47. 

HisPALis (now Seville). The old Roman walls, which are of earth, are now so well 
cemented, that they are become as hard as stone. (Dillon, 308.) Peyron and Bour- 
goanne mention several statues of Hercules and Cesar, besides that supported by two 
antique columns at the Alameda. The palace of the Alcazar .is flanked by large square 
towers, built with stones taken from the ancient temple of Hercules. 
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HoGOs (an Island in the Nile). Ruins of an ancient town, which must have com* 
ipanded the whole Nile, as the island is exactly in the centre of it. The hlocl^s of 
stone are not so large as those in the temples of Egypt, but they are well connected 
together. Belzani, jS. 

Houndah-Nagnath (Berar, India). An ancient temple covered with statues and 
sculpture, evidently belonging eithet to the Boudhists or Jains. Among the statues 
are three large simple figures in a contemplative position, with curled wigs ; these fi- 
gures are placed separately on the several fronts of the building. Bomb. Trans.. 

lii. 536. ^ 

Hybla. Parvay or Megara, a town in the eastern coast of Sicily, of which there are 
still ruins on the edge of the sea. The banks of the small river Alabus, are at all tioies 
covered with flowers, odoriferous plants, thyme, &c. from whence the bees still drai^ 
the most exquisite honey. This place is therefore thought to be the ancient Hybla. 
(Enc. des Antiq.) 

Hycarra (Sicily). The birth-place of the celebrated courtezan Lais, who was 
conveyed into Greece when Nicias destroyed her country. Hycarra was razed to its 
foundation, and its territory given to the Segestans. Some fragments of walls 
and aqueducts of the ancient city of Hycarra are said to be still remaining; but 
Denon could only discover some scattered pieces of mattoni [reticulated plas- 
ter'], which indicate its former situation. A copper medal was found here some years 
ago, with a woman's head on one side, and this inscription HKAP and on the re- 
verse a wolf. There have been also found, 2 miles further up the country towards Carini, 
some silver medals of Segesta, with capitals and bases of marble columns, which might 
lead us to conjecture, that the territory of Hycarra being given to the Segestans, they 
had built higher up the country another town, destroyed likewise in its turn by the 
Romans, or Syracusans, who restored Carini, so called from a corruption of Hycarra. 
Denoris Sicily^ 151, 152. 

Hydrah, (a little below Gellah at Inaan, Africa,) perhaps the Tynidrum or T/ifi- 
nudronum of the ancients). Here are extensive ruins ; walls of several houses ; the 
pavement of a whole street entire, with numerous altars and mausolea, and a large but 
not fine triumphal arch. ShaWj 1 18. 

Hyle {Greece). Traces and sepulchres on the back of the Lake Hyliea, between 
three and four miles from Thebes, seem to indicate the site. Dodw. ii. 53. 

Hymettos (Greece). At the Monastery of Sergiam, at the foot of the Hymettos, 
are ruins of an ancient city, perhaps the habitation of the Pelasgick colony, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, settled at the foot of Hymettos. A long wall composed of large 
blocks, is apparently of the highest antiquity. After crossing the -bed of the Ilyssus, 
imperfect remains of a wall lead to the summit of an insular hill, and terminate in the 
foundations of a square tower. Two other adjoining hills are circled by the walls, 
which appear to have enclosed a town of at least two miles in circuit. There is a 
ruined church East of this place, where are some ancient blocks of stone, and some or- 
namented fragments of white Hymettian marble. The Monastery [of Suliani, which 
has several lonick columns in the church, Clarke^ vi. 345-] probably occupies the site 
of the temple of Venus. Dadto. i. 485—488. 

Some ruins higher up seem to be the ground plot and foundation of a Temple. 
CUrhe vi. 34^. 

North foot of Hymettos. Near here is a church with several blocks of marble, and 
a small Ionic capital near it, indicative of the site of a temple. Three quarters of an 
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bottr frcHn the monasterj of St. Johni neai' a church, which is in a great measure cdm- 
posed of ancient blocks of stone^ with several surviving traces of some considerable 
edifice ; among them a colossal lion of Pentelick marble, of the purest style, and well 
preserved except the legs, which are wanting. There are several sculptured lions in At-^ 
tica. Probably they had an allegorical meaning. The foot of an erected marble 
column is to be seen ; an inscription of the lower empire, and near it a fountain. 
(Dodw. i. §34 — ^538). The famous story of Cephalus and Procris is assigned to the spot 
called Pera, where was a temple of Venus, probably now occupied by the monastery 
of Cyriani. ChandL Oreece^ 145- 

Jabesh Gilead, supposed by Major Rennell to be at £l-Hosen, where are nuinerous 
wells cut out of the rock. Archasologiay xxi. p. 

-^Iasus {Asia Minor). This town is now Assyn Kalesi (or Kalqfi, in M. Choi*- 
seul). ' Here are some ruins of a Theatre and tombs. {Voyage Pittoresque, torn, u 
pi. 102, p. 163.) Chandler says, there are remains of the city wall. The Theatre 
fronting 60 min. £. of the North, has still many rows of seats. By the Isthmus are 
the vaulted substructions of a considerable edifice^ and in a jamb of the door were de* 
crees engraved in a fair character. Very numerous sepulchres on the slope of a moiin-^ 
tain, are built with slaty stone. They consist mostly of a camera^ ot vault : but one 
has a wall before the three chambers, which have been painted. Many of them have a 
small square stone over the entrance, inscribed, but not legible* Below the sepulchres 
are broken arches and pieces of wall, among which is a massive coffer or two of mar-^ 
ble standing on their basements. There are also fragments of marble. ChandL As. 
Min. 181, 182. 

Ibrim {Egypt). The town is surrounded by a wall of unbaked bricks.. Close 
to the water side are several chambers, not unlike sepulchres, hewn out of the rock, 
some of which have been painted, apparently by the Greeks, and retain their colour 
remarkably well. {Belzotd^ 77.) Col. Light calls Ibrim an excavation in one of the 
rocks. It consists of a chamber twenty feet wide, and ten deep. Opposite the en«> 
tratice is a recess, forming a seat; and above in a shallower recess are three figures 
sitting in alto relieyo, much defaced. There are a few lions' heads traced, as a sort 
of cornice to the entrance, on which, is a winged globe. On the walls of the charabef, 
half way from the ceiling downwards, are hieroglyphical uid symbolic figurea . The 
oeiling is rock, unfinished, but inclined to anarch. Col. Light distinguished AIIO on 
one of the sides, and something like a cross. Lights 81, 82. 

IcoNiUM {Ufcaonia). Remains worked up in the walls^ &c. of Kcmia. tVid^ 
pole. 

Ienipgb (near Dica^^ now Bouron). This town was destroyed in the time of 
Pliny and SoUnua. There are vestiges, and only one entire tower which the inhabit 
tants pretend was a remain of the stable ot TAomeAa.^^Fdyage Pitforesque, t. ii. 
jp. 112. 

Ibro. See Epibaurus. 

Illia. Now Elehe in Spain, a very famous colony, sumamed Julia Ckesariana ei 
Augusta. Thete are some ruins and inscriptions ; a column, with an inscription to 
AugMtns, was brought from Alcndia near here ; and by the ruins there, it appears to 
have been more considerable than the modem Elehe. Peyron, Bourgoartne, ifc. 

IltfBRos {lie of). Rdas of an ancient town^ and vestiges of a temple# Voyage Pit^ 
toresque de la Qreee, torn* iu 18&, 
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Indu STRIA (near Turin). Most of the bas relieft, inscriptions^ &c. at Turin, were 
brought from this Roman colony. Observ. sur t ItaL i. 7'1. 

Ineada (Greece/. Ruins of an ancient mole, — Shafts of ancient columns at the 
bottom of the sea. Clarke^ ii; 4l6. 

Inoe. See Marathon. 

Inoghi (Asia Minor.) Sepulchral chambers. One enormous cavern is shut op 
in front by a wall, with battlements and towers, and seems once to have served for a 
sort of citadel to the town. tValpole^ ii. Sfig. 

Interamna (now Terni^ in Italy). There are a few ruins of the amphitheatre. 
EustacCy i. 326. 

loLKOS (now Boritza, Greece). This city is supposed to have been founded by 
Kretheus, one of the sons of iBolus, several years before the Trojan war. Upon ascend- 
ing a short way up the hill, the foundation of a gate with a tower on each side of it 
are visible. Higher up is a cistern excavated in the rock; and further on, a dilapi- 
dated church, and some ancient foundations, apparently the cella of a Temple, 46 feet 
8 inches in length, and 33 feet 5 inches in breadth. On each side of it is a cir- 
cular hole in the rock, one of which still contains water, the other is filled with earth 
and stones. Not many paces further are two other walls, of a similar form, but with- 
out water. The 'highest point of the Acropolis ris^ from the sea : the other extremity 
descends to Pelion^ of which it is a projection or branch, dividing in two parts an 
extensive plain. Towards the summit it is very narrow, and the collateral walls 
gradually approach till there is only a space for a few feet between. The narrowest 
ridge of the rock is only three feet broad, and there are no traces of walls upon it^ 
where they must have been unneoessaty, as the steepness of the precipice forms a na- 
tural fortification. The general thickness of the wails is about nme feet: they are of 
the third style of construction, but the blocks are smaller than in most ancient cities. 
The walls of lolkos are in the same style as those at the foot of Pergama, and were 
probably constructed nearly at the same period. Dodw. i. 91. 

louLis (Polisj Greece). The ancient road from loulis to Carthsa, the finest thing 
of the kind, says Tournefort, which perhaps can be found in all Greece, yet exists. 
He traced it for three miles in extent, flanking the sides of the hills, and standing by 
a strong wall, of which the coping consisted of immense blocks, of a greyish stone* 
The ruins of the Acropolis are upon the point of the cape, and somewhat further 
from the shore; the temple is conspicuous in the magnificence of its ruins. This 
of the city extended from the hill quite into a valley, which is watered by the 
streams of a fountain, whence loulis received its name. Immense blocks used in 
the walls of the city seem more than twelve feet in length. (Clarke^ vi. 170.) The 
walls of loulis (says another writer,) and those which support the terraces on the rapid 
slopes of Delphi, seem to present the first improvement m the mode of building men- 
tioned under Tyrins, as they consist entirely of lai^ stones, whose forms indeed are 
as irregular as the other, but are purposely shaped to fit into one another with astonish- 
ing nicety. Archxeologiay xv. 321. 

Ipies {Persia.) Near here are ruins of a city, which appears to have once been 
very extensive, and nearly in the shape of a half moon. Stone cofiins are found among 
the ruins. Jackson's Journey from India, p. 146. 

Isis. (Egypt.) Savary, (i. 343* 344,) says that it veas situated near the canal of 
Thebania^ one and a half league from Semonnond^ where are the ruins of a large tern* 
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£Ie. ' The pillars are four feet diameter, and there are remains of statues, famous fieures, 
ieroglyphicks, &c. He adds that Pocock and Sciari are mistaken in making this the 
tem[>le of Ruscris. 

IspiCA {Sicify). On the side of a perpendicular rock, which skirts a valley, is a 
prodigious multitude of little chambers, mdented in the rock, in stories often or twelve 
feet piled over each other. There are as many doprs as chambers, all of the same size, 
and almost all of them of the same form, the same workmanship, and evidently designed 
for the same purpose. Denon examined the opposite side, and, on a closer view, re- 
marked that it had been less worked and inhabited, but that from its being more in 
the shade it was not so much wasted ; and that no part of the grotto was discernible 
except the narrow apertures which served by way of entrance, and were in general 
concealed by the obliquity of their direction. On this side he found interior cham- 
bers, the! doors preserved, and a groove on each side of the jieimbs, apparently for the 
inhabitants to apply solid planks one above the other, and two holes for a cross bar to 
secure the fastening. Each apartment forms a square with obtuse angles l8 feet long 
by 6 wide, and as many in height. Opposite the entrance of this, at the first story, 
is a sort of niches with something like images in them, and an indented ring for the 
purpose of fastening their cows. To the left of each door is a kind of hole or bason 
cut out of the rock, with an external aperture, which seems intended to let the water 
escape ; and another opening breast high for the admission of light and air^ when the 
door was shut. Opposite to this is a recess of a few inches, where we may suppose 
that they slept, and all round tlie side walls are notches for the purpose of tying up 
their goats, or suspending their utensils, and holes doubtless for pegs to support the 
planks used by way of shelves. There are excavations likewise of a few inches to con- 
tain lamps, or other small furniture, and in certain places a sort of buffet, in which 
were incrusted a few pots, and below, a little circular platform with a gutter around it 
to let off the water. But all this is so effaced, and originally so ill executed, as to ren- 
der it impossible to divine the use of them, unless it were for making and containing 
cheeses. 

These dwellings had no communication, although in general separated only by a 
slide of six inches, and the upper story had only a thicker flooring. The little paths 
which led to the doors of the lower row, were oblique and hidden, and it is indis- 

{>utable, that nobody could mount or descend from the upper stories, but by rope 
adders. Denon examined' this valley for the length of tnree miles, and in all this 
way constantly found the same excavations, in the same order, and similarly circum- 
stanced. Some of these, however, had a second chamber, behind the first; and 
others, which communicated with the upper row by a round aperture like a well, and 
holes, which doubtless served for placing temporary ladders, instead of stair-cases. Denon 
examined every thing within his reach, and wherever he could scramble, without find- 
ing any difference: not a single straight line was there, nor a right angle, nor an arched 
roof, nor a plane surface. In these rustick abodes, Denon was filled with astonish- 
ment at meeting with fragments of Greek vases of the greatest delicacy, and in the 
bottom of the valley, tombs, formed out of a hollow stone, 5 feet and some inches long, 
by 15 inches wide, and containing petrified bones. There was a great quantity of 
fragments of vases of a coarse red earth ; a piece of white marble, rudely hewn in the 
form of a little pedestal for a bust, two little square openings, and a sort of oven four 
feet in diameter by 4 ft. 3 in. in height, with a cylindrical roof, the only thing which 
could be said to have any regularity in its shape. Denon found some of these 
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retreats atill inhabited ; eyery thing put to the same nie ; sind the maniiei's and dispio- 
sitions of the inhabitants as savage as the place was wild and solitaiy* Following the 
valley, he arrived at what is called the castle, which is excavated iix the same manner | 

as the rock« The ascent to the second story is by a stair-case on the outside, the 
only one to be found in the valley. All the first apartments have been laid open by 
a fall of the rock. We may reckon eight of them in this situation of which only the 
bottom is visible. The fourth must have been used as a kitchen. All the marks of 
fire made in it are still discoverable ; and a sort of little furnace, before which are 
mortars hollowed out of the rock. In the eighth chamber is a round aperture, which 
serves for a stair-case. Beyond this*are two small close rooms, in the form of lips ; 
the one eight feet long, the other seven ; then an apartment of twenty-four feet by 
nine, with a window, and three others in a row, and on a level communication with 
each other ; two more in a second row still appear in the rock, communicating with 
those which were parallel with them in the lowest but one; a hole descending to the story 
below, another communicating with that above. To the latter Denon was unable to 
get up, but the distribution was apparently the same. It would be by no means 
difficulty if we thought proper, to bestow names upon each of these apartments, by 
calling them chambers and antichambers^ sleeping rooms, alcove chambers, cabinets^ 
and audience rooms, but as there is no more refinement in them than in the ordinary 
ones, and as all the difierence consists in the communications between the ground 
floor and the upper and lower stories, the most reasonable inference we can form of 
this style is, that from its form and position, it has been the residence of chiefs of the 
tribe, a tribe which must have been prodigiously numerous, if we estimate it 
by the number of huts or lodges, found in a valley of eight miles extent. Denon 
advanced again a mile further into the valley without finding any change in the 
construction of these retreats, either with respect to their regularity, or their number. 
As not one of them is the efiect of chance, but all are the work of men lately removed 
from a state of nature, it is impossible to avoid believing them to be of the very 
highest antiquity, and formed perhaps by the first inhabitants of the island, before 
they Were Acquainted with the commodiousness of houses, or laboured for any thing 
more than to procure themselves a shelter from the inclemencies of the weather^ 
Denon then attributes them to the Sicyonians, who, together with the LfSestrigons, 
were the first inhabitants of Sicily, and were driven by the latter to these wild 
retreats, and adds, that these caves must be of the most remote antiquity, because 
persons who had ever seen a town of any sort, would have ereoted bouses. Sieify, 
371— 381. 

Issus (Egppt). Tombs, but so much decayed inside^ that there are scarcely any 
remains of figures or paintings; all the rest are small holes for the lower class of 
people. Belxoni^ 31, 

Isthmian Wall of Strabo (about two miles from Balaclava). All its remaioa 
are a bank or mound ; upon this the marks and vestiges <^ turrets are still visible4 
Clarke^ ii. 285. 

^ Italica (Spain). A colonv founded in the year 908^ B« C« by Scipio Afrioanus* 
The ruins consist of high walls, and a fine amphitheatre, ascribed to the reign of 
Hadrian^ It is seated out of the city. [See Just Lip. de Amphith. extr. urb. Lib^ 
ii. p. 13s If in Grsev. Thes. tom. ix. Greg« Mayan's Epist. p. 52. Monkfaiic. 1. iii. p. iu 
h. 3. c^ 9.} There are also many fragments of antiquity^ two eoloasal statues of 
marble, &c., and a tftsaelated pavement discovered in 1 79s* The middle r^preaeata 
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the oblong form of a circus ; the three tides of the circus are surrounded b^ a double 
rank of circular compartments^ in which are the nine muses, different animals, and 
allegorical figures* Among these are a centaur, representing the genius of the games 
of the circus, and the seasons of the year, analogous to the colours of the Mictions, and 
under the form of children, such as are seen in the. coins of Septimius Severus. The 
whole is terminated by an entourage of ornaments, sufficiently varied. The guilloche 
occasionally occurs in little squares. The chequer and other modern ornaments 
appear. The singularity of this pavement is, that it is full of borders of small com- 
partments, and the busts of the muses are placed within circles, called anciently 
^^ Clypeatoe Imagines ^^ Description cPun pav6 Mosaigue decouvert dans Fancienne 
ville SItalica aujourdhui le village die Santiponce pr^ de Seville^ 8fc., par Alex. 
Laborde, Paris, ath foK l802. p. 1 — 11. seq. 

. Ithaca. The following account is from Sir W. GelFs Ithaca, 4to edit. The 
rock Korax and fountain of Arethusa are engraved, P* !?• The house of Eumaeus 
was on the top of the precipice of Korax, and near the fount was the fold 
or stathmos of Eumaeus, p. 22. The stathmos consisted of an enclosure formed 
by a thorny hedge, within which were sties of stone. There appears to have 
been an outer circle of stakes or hurdles, and the habitation, which had a ves- 
tibule or porch, was probably within it, p. 23. There is no mention of either 
temples or priests in Ithaca, but there was a hill sacred to Mercury, and a place 
dedicated to Apollo, p. 37. There are no vestiges of a temple in Ithaca, nor 
even a fragment of Architecture. Id. p- 38. At Aito, or Palaeocastro, are 
walls of the ancient city, and the house of Ulysses, as presumed, described 
hereafter in ch. vi. The Cyclopean Masonry shews the ancient city. The style is 
irregular polygons. It is engraved in Gell (plate, p. 49). The wall of the city, 
says Sir William, is yet to be traced, through almost its whole extent. On the S.E. 
side it runs in a line nearly parallel with the path, and is seated on those precipices 
which assume a more abrupt form in the vicinity of the pass. There was also a well 
probably that of Homer (Od. 17. 1. 204). The well and the source of the rivulet 
seem to have offered the principal, if not the only permanent supplies of water to the 
town. The tower detached from the rest of the city, marks the importance of the 
place, and it is not improbable but that the church may occupy the site of some altar 
or temple, once dedicated to the tutelary guardian of the fount. At the distance of 
155 paces from the church near the wall, proceeding towards the summit of Aito, is a 
wall, anciently part of that which surrounded the city, and formed one side of a 
regular triangle, at the opposite angle of which is the citadel. The two other sides 
extend from each extremity of the lower wall to the Acropolis, and thus allowing for 
the little variation which the natural formation of the ground might introduce, seems 
to have been a figure preferred from its convenience in the construction of many 
cities of Greece, which occupied, like Ithaca, the side of a hill. Mycenae was' a 
regular triangle, Naupactos another, and Tythorea a third instance of this method. 
There is a lower and very ancient wall. There are no traces of towers on a foun- 
dation projecting from the curtain. It seems, however, probable, from some of the 
remains, that the wall inclined inwards towards the top. A third wall, intersected by 
one 4>f these, which ran down the hill from the citadel, appears to have been an 
addition to the original city. Here are foundations of a small gate 6 feet wide. 
Near the gate the long walls from the citadel are more perfect. Here the inclosure 
begins to exhibit the remains of terraces, supported by wails of the highest antiquity, 
and without doubt once occuped by the houses and streets of the town. At the 
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distance of 1 50 paces above the gate is another line of wall^ still parallel with the first, 
and close above it there seems to have been a gate opening into the other divisions of 
the city, from which a broader terrace, once evidently the site of the principal edifice 
of the town (whatever that might be), runs to the opposite wall (p. 53)* This 
method of building in terraces is precisely the same as that practised in those 
modern cities of Greece which are built' on the slope of a mountain. Two towers of 
stone raise the principal floor to a level with the upper terrace, from which the chief 
apartments are accessible. The drawing [No. 6.] presents a specimen of the 
masonry of the interior of the town, and the figure in the map, will point out the 
plan of this edifice. In the houses of modern Greece in similar situations, the base- 
ment story, which is of stone, is occupied, if the rock does not entirely fill the space, 
by stables or inferior offices, while the upper story projecting beyond the base, is 
usually coip posed of timber, covered with stucco; and it is not impossible, that if there 
exist any Remains of the superstructure of an ancient house, it may^ be owing to a 
similar slightness of the materials used in their construction. On the steep side of a 
mountain, however, the necessity of such a basement is evident, and it must have 
enabled the inhabitants to have disputed the possession of every street against an 
invading enemy. The streets or terraces appear to have been connected by steps, 
generally cut in the rock, at various intervals. Still higher than the great terrace, and 
at the distance of 175 paces from it, is a wall, which seems to have marked out the 
Acropolis or citadel of Ithaca. This wall surrounds the summit of a hill. Here are 
some traces of towers on the south side, but they project within ^nd not in front of 
the curtain. 300 paces from the outer wall of the citadel, and on the highest point 
of the hill, is a square tower. It is connected with a wall of semi-circular form of a much 
more ancient date.x There are on the northern side foundations of a slighter nature 
than those below, and these are probably the vestiges of the principal habitation, 
whatever it might have been. On the west is a house beyond a gate, as may be sup- 
posed from an architrave about seven feet in length, which may be seen near the wall. 
The style of the walls bears sufficient testimony to the high antiquity of the remains 
on the hill of Aito. The specimens of masonry are precisely of the same class' with 
the fortifications of Argos, Tirynthus, and Mycenae. No. 3 is in sucli perfect preser- 
vation, that a very good idea may be formed of the species of masonry, termed 
Cyclopean, in which, though the stones are apparently rough, they are even now so 
exactly united, that in many places a knife could not be thrust between them. The 
difficulties which must have occurred in the nice adaptation of these masses to each 
other, were doubtless much increased by the weight and dimensions of the stones^ 
some of which are 7 feet in length, and 3 or 4 in breadth, (p. 55.) 

No. 7, very rude and heapish, and No. 5, polygonal in courses. The most ancient 
styles of Cyclopean masonry afiford examples of that early state of art, when the ad- 
ditional security acquired by the position of the centre of a lower stone, opposite to the 
junction of the two superincumbent blocks had not been observed. This defect is 
more observable in No. 7, ps^ticularly about the centre of the upper part, where each 
stone rests almost eiitirely upon that immediately below it. This peculiarity is observ- 
able in the walls of Mycense and Tirynthus, as well as in those of Lycosura in Arca- 
dia, which we repute the most ancient city of the Peloponnesus. The style of Nos. 5, 
and 7 is certainly the most ancient. No. 3 is later, with some approach to horizontal 
lines, only three rows of stones forming a course, the upper and lower extremities of 
which are parallel. A similar gradation is observable in the walls of the citadel of Ar- 
gos. No. 8 is of a still later period^ having regular horizontal courses^ but in which 
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ihe perpf ndiqiiliir. oply begins. to appear. No,.l exhibits a species, of masonry oeiv 
tainly nojt mucfa anterior to the age of EpaminoDdas^ (see plate 49,) under whose au»- 
pieces the cities of Mantinea, Megalopolis^ and Messene, or Mount Ithome, were fortified 
with towers of the same descriptioni and precisely the same ornaments at the anglea. 
.Near the square tower on the top of the citadel a large and deisp circular cistern is 
fouqdj cut in the rock. • Tliere was. a second cistern, towards the western side of the 
fortress, not many yards distant from the former. Cisterns are to be discovered in the 
most ancient citadels of Greece^ and there are many instances of castles supplied by no 
other method. — ^pp. 57, 58. 

It is proper here to annex Mr. DodwelKs account. At Ithaca, he says, are remains 
of a castle and city of the highest antiquity, seated upon the rocky ridge of a steep and 
lofty hill, which rises at the western extremity of the bay of Aitos. There remain 
masses of theClycopean walls, which formed the indosure. The summit of the hill (^*- 
tos) was crowned with the Acropolis ; part of the walls which surrounded it remain, 
and two long walls on its north and south sides are carried down the hill towards the 
bay of Aitos. In this intermediate space was the city. These walls are in the second 
style of military architecture, composed of well-joined irregular polygons, like the 
Cyclopean walls of Argos and Mycenae. Some, of a more regular form approached the 
horizontal layers. In some parts below the Acrqpolis, are the remains of buildings 
and chambers, composed of small square blocks. The whole was built upon terraces, 
owing to the rapid declivity of the hilK This place was, according to all probability, 
the ancient capital of the island, the residence of Ulysses and his fair queen. Indeed 
the -country people sometimes call it the castle of Saint Penelope. It is probable that 
the castle was still here in the time of Cicero, who says, (De Oratore, b. i.) that it was 
placed like a nest upon the roughest rocks. It is however certain, that the three hun- 
dred suitors with the attendants, which we must suppose them to have had, could not 
have been lodged within the walls of the Acropolis with any convenience, unless the 
building was several stories high. The summit of the hill is flat, and of an oval form. 
Towards the middle of an area is a circular excavation in a rock, probably a cistern, 
for others of the same form are common in Greece, and in the Grecian cities in Italy. 
Near these is another of the same kind, but much smaller. There are no fragments of 
marble among the ruins, only a few pieces of coarse tile. Several ancient sepulchres 
belonging to this city have been opened, and remains of great beauty discovered. Mr. 
Dodwell afterwards saw several or them at Rome, the chief of which was a silver cup 
but five inches in height, embossed with a wreath of grapes and vine leaves gilt 
Another part is only an outline, engraved with a sharp instrument, and filled up with 
gilding. Beautiful fibulae, ear-rings of ornamented gold, a neck-lace of surprising 
workmanship, adorned with curious figures of human faces, and bodies with wings, 
feathered thighs and the feet of a bird, no doubt Sirens ; several ornaments of gold, 
silver, and bronze, have been also found. It is evident that feminine ornaments were 
finely worked as early as the time of Homer. 

*Ogjxoj/ 8' £upujxa;^a» sroXuSaiSaXov avrtK €V€^k€ 

Xpwreoif. Od. 18, v. 294. Dodw. i. 68. 

Mr. Williams says, (Travels, ii. 5203,) ^^at doubts are entertained by the niost en- 
lightened people oF Ithaca, concerning the antiquity of the palace ^ Ulysses ; but -Sir 
William Gell is not to be understood as speaking positively of the form, and he makes 
out a plausibje case. His palace of Ulysses is therefore an oblong square, lined with ft 
. piazza. At one narrow end is a gate, on the right hand of which in the corner of the 

s 
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square is a round tower {Tholosj. The first long side of the left contains the Tkala- 
moi ; the right long side forms the women's apartments. The upper end consists of 
the men's armoury, hall, and another entrance. In the centre of the square is the altar 
of Jupiter. The following diagram explains the plan in substance. 

[Sir William. Gell calls it a plan shewing how the description of the house of Ulys- 
ses in the Odyssey mky be supposed to correspond with the foundations yet visible on 
the hill of Aito. — Ch. vi. plate.] 
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Sir William illustrates the plan as follows. — The house or palace of Ulysses had be* 
fore it a paved or level platform, and was easily distinguished by its magnificence from 
those which surrounded it. It was enclosed by a great wall,called roiicoy epiojioy, in which 
were placed well-wrought folding doors. There was nevertheless a heap of manure at the 
gate, according to the number of mules and oxen employed in the service of the palace, 
a mixture of grandeur and uncleanliness, which forms the most striking chracteristick 
of the great houses of Greece at the present day. Dogs and pigs were also permitted 
to wander about the gates. As the house must have been erected on the declivity or 
edge of a hill, the platform in front of it was a terrace, and it is possible that the SpiyKo^, 
which some have translated a hedge, but which is more properly a parapet, inclosed it. 
Having passed the double gates, which in places so situated as to render it practicable 
were of size sufficient for the admission of carriages, a portico or portal presented itself 
running round a court termed AuXijy, which was hypsethral, and on the sides of which 
were ranged the apartments of the edifice. The gate was covered, and secured by n 
lock, and the doors were tied together by a rope. Cattle destined for slaughter were 
tied to the pillars, which were ranged on the right and left side of it. Perhaps the 
gateway only was termed IlpoSpoftof, as the name seems to imply a vicinity to the en- 
trance. We find the terms TrpoipofM^ and aidouf tj coiiwrx-co^ each used to express that 
I)art of the house in which strangers slept. This Sir William Gell thinks was a gal- 
ery above the irpohpofios* One side of the great court seems to have been occupied by 
the thalamoi, or sleeping apartments of the men, while those of the women were on 
the opposite side, and were shut out from the rest of the house by doors, which were 
watched. The fourth side was the hall or banqueting room, the doors of which opened 
into the court. That part of the peristyle next to the hall was called xpodupov or vesti- 
bule. The great hall was entered from the vestibule, by passing over a tnreshold of 
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•tone more elevated than the -floor of the chamber. Probably there were a few stone 
steps up to the door. The hall was very spacious. In the outward wall of the hbiise, 
yet opening into the hall^ is a postern^ serving for another entrance to the room. It 
was much higher than the floor at the end of the.hall^ and opened into a street. 
It was termed Opo-rodupf], and was doubtless either a door or- window. It lyas very near 
the great door and threshold of the hall. The door of the hall was not in thecentre 
but near one of the angles of the room. On this side of the hall, opposite to the pos* 
tern, was an opening into a stair-case, which led to the thalamoi of Ulysses, and among 
others, into that where the arms had been deposited. There was another entrance to 
the thalamoi from the court. The hall was probably floored with some species of 

Elaster. There was some degree of elegance and splendour in the furniture of the 
all, and the stables were cleaned with care. The arms, and consequently, the rooF, 
were blackened with smoke. The weapons of Ulysses were either hung upon beams 
or placed against pillars, which appear to have supported the roof; but it is uncertain 
whether these pillars were of timber or stone,, most probably the latter. The shields 
and defensive arms were suspended against the walls of the « chamber. Only one 
column in the hall of Ulysses is mentioned by Homer, a pl^ce whence Penelope, unseen 
by the suitors, could see and hear all that was said in the hall.. After sunset, the fire 
seems to have served both for heat and light. The beams or rafters were certainly or- 
namented. Penelope inhabited the upper part of the house, biit that was very 
large. The thalamoi or rather its roof, was supported by an olive-tree, which was 
left standing in itsnatural position, but which Ulysses himself had shaped and orna- 
mented with ivory and gold. There was also a bath and corn mill, in which twelve 
.women were en^ployed. Probably within a Court was a 0oXos*, a circular building, pp. 
59—68. 

Leuka^ House of Laertes. The house of the good hero seems to have been prc'^ 
cisely similar to the Metoichi of modern Greece. I'iie oikos or residence of the Lord, 
like the pyrgo at present, was surrounded by the /cXioriov, and ranges of low buildings 
occupied by the servants and cattle. The orchard, which Laertes cultivated, lay on the 
outside of the kleision, was planted with figs, vines, olives, and pear-trees, which still 
remain indigenous to the soil. p. 105. 

Homer* s School. Near the source of the brook Melainudros, lo Ithaca, is a rock, 
(engraved p» 111.) which not only preserves the vestiges of very ancient masonry, but 
has been ornamented with niches, which have probably contained votive offerings. 
The flight of steps seen in the plate, is cut in the solid rock. Ascending by them 
to a platform, there are holes cut in the rock, as if for the position of a column. 
There is no trace of any inscription. This rock bears little resemblance to that 
called the *^ School of Homer,*' in Scio, which is an insulated fragment of rock, whose 
flat summit contains a chair, supported by sphinxes of rude workmanship ; nor is 
it easy to account for the name of this rock, unless we suppose that the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring town had consecrated it to him in later times, p. 112. 

In a church near the monastery of the Archangdi are sepulchral inscriptions. 
£. ii. p^ 112 seq. 

Alalcomenas. The remains of the walls are not of very remote antiquity, as the 
stones are squared and in courses. It lies on the west side of Mount Veritos^ and is 
called Alkomenai by Stephanus. Id. 107, 10$. and Dodw. i. 6d» Between Bathy 
pnd the Arethusan spring are the faint traces of a third city, and the. remains of some 
seplilchres cut into the horizontal surface of the rock'. Dodiv. ub. supra. 
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IraoMii {now BulkanOfin Greece). On asdendiiig tte sammit are si^eiral bloc&i 
and foundations^ and in a small plain on the side of a htU are the few 'i^etnains of li 
Dorick temple/ of moderate propottioi^s, consisting of tome columns arid capitals, aad 
blocks of the cella tbfown down. 'Perhaps it was the temple of Minei'va. The form 
of the area, inclosed by the walls of this 'celebrated fortress, is an oblong square; in 
some places the foundations only can be traced, in others some masses of the wall re* 
main, composed of large' blocks of hewn stone, and uniting, but with some irregularity, 
in their angles, which are freiquently not right angles, but obtuse or acute. These 
were probably erected prior to the time of Epaminondas ; indeed very few remains of 
iancient date are observed in Meiftsenia. The Polygon and Cyclopean walls are vety 
rare, while they often occur in the neighbouring and warlike Arcadia. In the time of 
Strabo, Ithome formed only a town with Meissina. Dodtv. ii. 360, 361. 

Ja<&anath (in Orissa, India). Thirty miles from here, Ool. Mackenzie discovered 
the remains of a Jain establishment, with numerous caverns cut in the rcx^ks, and an 
inscription in ancient characters. Bomb. Trans, in. 52S. - 

Jasus. See Iasus. 
* Java. See Burabooden, 

Jbredare (Persia). About half-way^ between these plains and Bodi are some ruins, 
which are mostly of marble. On one marble column are several 'Greek letters, but 
much defaced. About three miles nearer Boli are more ruins, with t?alls of an ex* 
traordinary thickness. Jacksoris Journey from India^p. 227. 

Jerebd (Africa). Pieces of granite and other marble dispersed tfardtigh the district. 
Shaw^ 126. 

\ Jerraseh (Arabia) » Mr. Bankes and other travellers describe the ruins as exceed- 
ing in magnitude and beauty those of Palmyra. A grand colonnade runs from the 
eastern to the western gates of the city, formed on both sides of marble columns of the 
Corinthian order, and terminating in a semicircle of sixty pillars of the Ionic order, and 
succeeded by another colonnade running north and south. At the western extremity 
stands a theatre, of which the proscenium remains so entire that it may be described 
as alniost in a state of undecayed beauty. Two superb amphitheatres of marble, three 
glorious temples, and the ruins of gorgeous pillars, with fragments of sculpture and in* 
scriptions mingled together, form an aggregate of ancient elegance which surpasses all 
that popery has spared of the former grandeur of Imperial Rome. It has been ascer* 
tained that between the first and second cataracts of the Nilie there is a caste of th^ 
inhabitants, who do not consider themselves as the Aborigines of the country. They 
do not reseinble the other ihhabitants in appearance, and they not only possess many 
bustoms peculiar to themselves, but even speak a language which has no affinity to that 
of Arabia, speaking also that language in a rude and broken dialect. This people 
possess a tradition amongst them that their ancestors were led from their homes by a 
great king, with whom they conquered the country, and were left behind to keep it in 
possession ; and they look forward to their native king's coming again and resuming his 
authority. Gent. Mag. Atpg. iBig^p. 159. 

Jerusalem. The probable form of Solomon's Temple, i. e. like the antique temples 
of the heathens, totally different from the trash given as the representation of it, is 
largely discussed in fftlkins's Magna Grecia, Introd. viii. ix. A Turkish Mosque 
now stands upon the foundations. Jflttm. Trav. 156. 

There have been ikiany descriptions of Jerusalem^ but though rather l^ndary, I 
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Oa the spot where' Ihe gonremor resided, itrs reported that Pontms'Pikte<lweH, and 
it wa»* there, according to traditional accouttts, that Peter denied Christ. • The city h 
so dimiriishied' that the circumferenoe> is reckoned -not to < exceed four EngKsh miles. 
The walls are in excellent repatir/end have sewral small square towers. Neafthe- 
entrance of the fate is a casdey donominated David*e Tower;i>f whioh the lower stones' 
are 'very massinre and apparently very ancient. [So they >werein thd fertresaes' of Greece, 
&e.] The chureh x>f the Holy Sepalchre is a lofty and eapacioas^buiiding, somewhat 
less than one hundred paces longhand not more tbaii'«Uity wide^ supported by lar^ 
varble Corinthian eolumns. It has a'solemn and grand entrance, and the dome is 
built of oedar of Lebanon. The Holy< Sepulchreis now cased over with marble for its 
better preservation. At first it was under gronnd, bnt the reek baving*been cut away^ - 
it 'doW'lippeat*s:.as aigrbtto above ground. \The^stoneon which^tbe ang^ sat, the- places 
where Christ wbs. confined before his trial, 'wharet he* was. acouvged, crowned with 
thorhs, nailedtothecrosa,wherethe soldiers cast lots, Ihe* fissure made in' the ^oek by 
the earthquake^' &c. are tdso ahown. 'The whole of this extenmvebuiluing stands upon 
MoOnt Calvary, and the Greeks; Latnis, Arminians^ and Copts, have each diapeis. Over 
the gate leading ta the struttture, built by order of St. Helena, ^ in> 'cemmem^ation of 
fiiiding the ^ress, (the pkee^ where' was the grand leservoir of water,- ivhich 'contained 
the cvoss, beings also -shewn),: are several pieces of fine sculpture,' ttrarble, and ^nite, 
Corinthian columns, &c. The chapels. Sfre likewise fine. The tomb of Baldwm, king 
of Jerusalem, killed during the crusades, is also shewn. The walls of the city are partly 
buliU ufjfon MouM SioD, and it is separated by a* valley from the hill where Judas 
Isctriot sold Christ. At Bethlem is shown the Urth-place' of Christ, a deep cavern 
hewn out of the reek :• the tnang^ being cased over ^ with * marble to prevent depreda-> 
tiOn. A large cistern is ahown,' into ' which the bodies of the infants murdered by 
HerOd were thrown. All tbO mteuMrable places which the sacred writenl have recorded 
are built over. On the* Mount of Olives, a very-steep hill on the east of Jerusalem, 
the valley of Jehosaphat lying between the Mount and the csty; is the sepulchre of the 
■kings. The entrance is anopening cut out of the solid rock^ which led into a spacious 
court, of about forty paces square; cut down in^the rock, with which it is encompassed, 
instead Of walls. 'On the sooth side of this court ia a portico, nine paces long, ancf about 
four broad, in like* manner hewn out of the natural rock. It has a( kind of architravo 
running along the front. Although timehas certainly deprived it of some of its beauties, 
3^t it still exhibits the remains of escdlent sculpture of flowers, fruits, &c. On the 
left haiid, within the portico, ia a small aperture, the entrance of which is difficult, on 
account of the accumulation of rubbish collected at its mouth. This leads to a large 
square Ohamb^, out with great neatness and exactness out of the solid rock. Beyond 
this chamber is a second, which led to some more^ five or six in ally one within* another^ 
nearly of the sane description, extent that in the' interior chambers' there were niches 
or sepulchres for the reception of tne dead. Each of these caverns or bhambers hild 
niches from four> 4iix, or ^ght feet broad. The mutilated portions of the sarcophagi, 
ornamented with fine sculpture, lie 'scattered upon the ground*, aswiell* as the fragments 
pf the stone; doors, by *#hicb these chambers' had been anciently closed. The lid of 
OHO of the aarcc^agiyseven'feet in length, having on it grapes^ leaves, and acorns, and 
ftrioua other devioes,' vety benntiful sculpture, was in an Entire state. A door in one 
of the chambers wasl^still hangings It consisted of a afia9S of sblid stone/ resembling 
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the rock itself, about six inches in thickness, but in size less than ordinary doors. It' 
turned upon two hinges, contrived in the manner of fixles. These hinges were of the 
sume entire piece of stone, with the door, and were received into a hole of the 
immoveable rock, one at the top, the other at the bottom. In some of these chambers 
the dead bodies were laid upon benches of stone ; others had sepulchres cut in the form 
of ovens. Over the sepulchres of the Virgin Mary, her mother, and of Joseph, all of 
them situate in the valley of Jehosaphat, was erected a large building, reconstructed 
by the Armenians, about forty years before. Lt was in the vicinity of this spot, that 
Saint Stephen was stoned. The sepulchres are in the inferior part of the cavern, to 
which a flight of forty-eight steps descended. 

' The spots on the Mount of Olives where Christ ascended ; where the Apostles were- 
assembled ; and other antiquities of apocryphal and legendary authority, are also shewn, 
as well as the tombs of Absolom and.Zecbariah. 

Count Forbin (Voyage dans le Levant^ Atl.fol. Paris, 1819,^ gives a long descrip* 
tion of Jerusalem, (pp, 29 — 50.^ but nothing ought to be received, unless strictly con- 
formable to the critical disquisitions of Dr. Clarke, who has excellently investigated the 
subject. In Count Forbin's work, plates 48, se)^. give numerous views of places ii> 
Jerusalem. In plate 17, is a grand view of Jerusalem, from the Valley of Jehosaphat. 
In plate 349 are tombs in the valley mentioned ; columns, 'finezes, &c. of Grecian 
architecture. The frontispiece of Col. Light*s travels is a view of Jerusalem, and he 
observes that the commerce of Jerusalem, in relicks and rosaries, exists now, as it did 
in the days of Matthew Paris, .who mentions it. 

Julia C^SAREA. SeeloL. 
; JuNEER (a fortress in India). Numerous Boodh caverns. The hill, one mile and a 
half south of Juner, abounds in excavations, most of them mere cells, generally with a 
bench at the further end, or on one side. There are two sets, however, of rather more 
importance. The first has the long vaulted excavation, and the huge Dagop, fmush- 
room shaped shrine of Boodh, containing relicks] at the further end, surmounted by a 
stone umbrella; but it is unomamented, has no pillars, and no veranda surrounding 
them. The excavations close by abound with the Budh objects of worship, adorned 
with the umbrella canopy. There are numerous inscriptions in different places. 

There is another set of Boqdhist caves, at no great distance, in the same hill, where 
the hand of the sculptor has evidently been arrested in the midst of his work. The 
arched oblong cave has the usual large Dagop at the further end ; it is, however, 
evidently unfinished. The usual form of this species of cave is to have a line of pillars 
running round it, so as to cut off and divide a veranda from the body of the temple, 
{lere three octagonal pillars on the right have been hewn, out, and the passage beyond 
them, as'faf as the intended wall, but it has been carried no further. Two of the cor- 
responding pillars, on the opposite side, have been begun upon, and the flat surface has 
been hewn into; but the work has been suspended, not only before the pillars were 
extricated from the rock, but before the hewjng had been brought down to the floor, 
leaving the walls in a rough state. The whole is worthy of the attention of persons 
curious tp know the process employed in excavating the temples. The other sculptures 
around are also unfinished. 1 hese caves are not in other respects curious, nor com- 
parable to those of EUora or Kfinara. There is another arched caveon a difierent hill; 
near Juneer, said to be of superior workmanship. . The number of excavations of dif- 
ferent kinds^ around Juneer,apd even in the wrought scarp of the hilUfort^ is surprizingty 
great A 9onsiderable proportion of them, however^ are .said to-be mere cellsL 
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(Bomb. Trans, iii. 597.J)— ^ome letters of an inscription, in Upper Egypt, at Guerfh 
Hassan, on the temple of Kalaptchi, supposed to be the Enchorial character, of the 
Rosetta stone, have a general resemblance in the formation of the letters to those of an 
inscription at Jutieer. Had the Egyptian inscription been longer, characters.common 
to both might have been found ; but both inscriptions consist . of toa few letters to found 
any opinion on general resesemblances, which may be accidental. Id. 300* 

KAGOBm. Derwish Chelibey (villages in Greece). Near here, to wards, the sea, 
^re ruins of one of the towns or villages, without walls, which abound in Eleia. The 
remains consist of a vast quantity of bricks and tiles, with. some blocks of stone, belong* 
ing probably to a templev Further on is a low tumulus, surmounted with a single 
block of stone. Dodw. ii. 322. 

Kaiapha (on theEleian shore, Crreece), an ancient city. Dodw.iu 343. 

Rakascalaki (the f ass from Athens toThessaly). Foundations of walls at. the 
foot of the hill, composed of large rough blocks, perhaps one of the ancient Attick 

Torts. Id. ii. 32. 

Kakringa (between Naujdia and EpidaurtiSy Greece). Remains of an ancient 
edifice, consisting only of fallen blocks of stone. Near the church of Saint Andrianos 
are ruins of a small ancient fortress, the walls of polygonal construction, and situated 
xm a steep ascent. Dodw. ii. 253. 

K.ALABUTA, Plain of (In Greece). At two hours from Megaspella is a bridge of 
«ix arches, and some small Dorick columns and capitals lying in the ground, and a 
sepulchre or cave (spelaion) formed in the rock. It is at present used as a church, 
and the roof is ornamented with square compartments. . Near it is another sepulchral 
chamber, which is also hewn in the rock. Id. ii. 451* 

Kalani (near Colombo^ India). A solid building, and no opening whatever. It 
is made .of earth and brick-work, perhaps 60 feet high, and is. shaped somewhat like a 
dome, with a cupola above. It is said to contain 20 images of Buddh buried below it, 
and stands close to two Temples, all within a peribolus of low walling* Bombay 

Trans, iii. 509- , " 

Kalaurba (now Palatea, in Greece). According to Strabo and Pausanias, this 
celebrated temple of Neptune must have been of the highest antiquity, as it existed 
before thatof Delos, sacried to Latona, and that of Apollo at Delphi. It was seated on 
one of the highest summits of the Island, and may be 900 or 1000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Not a single column is left standing, nor is the smallest fragment of one to 
be seen among the ruins. Some masses of the architraves are remaining. The suttse, 
M^hich were under the triglyphs, show that it was of the Dorick order. The f^ertex, 
or Epikramitis (see Chandler's Athenian Inscription) of the pediment is also seen 
lying among the ruins. The foundations of the cella remain, which evidently prove 
that it was not of great proportions. Within the cella are the foundations of stone 

Iii liars, which are £ feet 9 inches square, and 1 foot 3 inches apart. Here are also some 
arge blocks which had formed the exterior part of a circular building, and are perhaps 
the relicks of the monument of Demosthenes, which was within the peribolos. A 
semicircular seat of stone remains near to the west end of the temple, on the outside of 
the cella. When Archias vras sient by Antipater to entice Demosthenes to quit the 
sacred asylum of Neptune, he found him seated without the temple, perhaps upon this 
very seat which still remains. The orator then entered the temple and swallowed the 
poison^ with which he was always provided. ' There are fragments among. the. re- 
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tnaiiMi^ and others ooneealed;. tinder .th«; Lentisoofl^ whieb*4ior«f8 rpart oC ^9 niiim. 

Kalpaxu. Three hours from benofi to Zaralub GlosQon the right rises. a Bt^^ hill 
withA viUage^. called Mures^ at the; left foot. The ikncidnt pared way i& seen* aloog th^ 
the base cf'the mountain:: fitrther oato the leftis:a>TuinulQ9» Ifodm, u. ^is, 43Q» — 
See Orchombnos. 

. Kamaees (a-khan^ four hour^irom the rains of 5teyen« in Greece^. Vestiges of 
Roman ooAistruction. The name is derived fram. the remains of some small Roman 
archesi which are in its vacinity, and appear to.haire belonged to. an aqqednot On tb^ 
road to. the; Khan of Sakratas are remains of an aqueduct, consisting of a few small 
arches, composed of the Roman Reticulatum Incerium* Next, an ancient numuoient^ 
nearly of a square form, constructed: with fine t blocks of sitonc^ nine la^rersiof wbipb are 
stilt remaining. On the top of the ruin are the fragments of a bss-relief in white 
marble ; the only part whioh is left consists of two naked feet,, sculptuijed in the moA 
beautiful style. It is probably the monument, which Pausaniss says was on the right 
of the road between the rivers Krathis and uS^gria, in, which there was an eq.aestriao 
figure nearly eflPaced. Eighteen miles further are remains of a.monnment* consisting 
of a square fountain of small stones and mortar,, while the si^perstructure is CQmposed 
of large blocks. Of this mode of construction Mr. Dodwell recollected no other ea^ 
ample in Greece, though it is frequent in. Italy. The monument in question is pro- 
bably therefore Roman. Twenty-six miles further,. ooi a projecting cape^ are blocks of 
stone, and. vestiges. Dodw^ iu 300, 301. 

Kanabari^. See Leuctra. . 

Kanaka (India). See Salsette. 

Kareas (on the road' firom Kachikob Castro to,j4mpiloney in Greeee). Ancient 
s^mains. Dodm. ii. 983. 

Karli (near Ekirra, India). The grand cave is pechaps the finest specimen of the 
vaulted Boudhist CathedraL The pillars sre richly x»rved ; the roof has still a ribbii^ 
of thin boards, corresponding to the shape of the vault, inserted at small distances froqi 
«ach other, probably to support a drapery. Tbedagop (see p^ 134-) of stone at the fur- 
ther end of the excavation is surmounted fay an dblong wooden umbrella* A columnar 
needle in the area before the temple isnohly carved, has fourteen sides, and bears three 
tigers on the top. The inscriptions are numerous. Mr. Salt's drawing [Trans. Bomk 
Soc.'] afibrds a correct view e£ it. There are numerous saaller caves and much sculpture 
around. Trfins. Bmmb. Sac. iii. 537. It is now ocoiipied by JBirahmins. 315. 

Kastania (Oreeee). Near this' village, the bank af the Eurotas is supported by a 
•strong ancient wall, of considerable leng^, composed of weU-joined irregular polygons. 
^Further on are Kruptai, or sepulchral caverns, in the rock, with an inscription* Not 
far from them, tw<» round hills, in the form of Tumuli, but apparently too large to be 
artificial. Athenaeus asserts, that there were some large'Tunuili {xoffw^a, [neyoiXfi^ at 
Sparta, which were said to be the sepulchres of /the Phrygians^ who were followers of 
Pelops. Forty minotes from hence are ruins ofi an aquedbuct, formed of arcbesi and 
built of Rom>an bricks. Dodw. iit 400. 

Kastick, an ancient city or fortress at tbe >footQ£ Assa, and about fonr and a half 
miles from Totelere^ Further on are ancient traces: and a great Tumulus., id. ii« 98*. 

Kastro-Tei€)rk)s (on the Isthmus of Corinth}. * Here are: three thick parallel walls, 
which' commence at' tbe sea, extending towards the Saromck Gulph. They are coin- 
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posed of smati stones^ bricks, and rubbish, and were constracted to guard the entrance 
into the Peloponnesus. A little fbrther on are some other remains of a similar kind. 
They are not built in a straight line across the Isthmus, but follow the sinuosities of 
the ground. The remains of the square towers, with which they are fortified, are also 
visible. i)Di/|0.ii, 184. 

Kemer (on Cafe Pyrrha). Ruins, probably vestiges of an obscure temple or house 
of pleasure. Voyage Pittoresque, tarn. ii. 75. 

Kbnbrkh (India). A temple, but perfectly flat ; the chief entrance and the other 
passages are square. By its general effect, it reminds us of those European structures 
which we style Gothick. Ouseleys Travels^ i* 93* 

Kenchreai Port (now Keh^ehy Greece). On the road to the port are some Roman 
sepulchres and ruins of no import Near the village of Hexamilia are some ancient 
stone quarries and foundations of fine walls, which probably belonged to the temple of 
Diana. There are also ancient remains on the low capes, between which the port 
enters. Dodw. ii. 194* 

' Keratea (a village, near Thoricas, Greece). It was an extensive Demos. There 
are several vestigeaand inscriptions. Here Mr. Dodwell was shown a solid funereal 
urn in white marble, upon which was a bas*relief, representing the ;^pi)<rrv) p^aipe, or last 
farewell [a person standing, holding another, seated, by the hand]. . It was a dedicatory 
vase, like others already described. Between here and Thorikos is a wall, sonie vestiges of 
antiquity, and a road paved with small stones, perhaps of an ancient date. Dodw. i. 535. 

Kesra Shirenb (Persia). Ruins of a gateway and flanking walls of hewn stones ; 
also of a stone edifice, consisting of long ranges pf vaulted rooms, and of a square build- 
ing, the nature of which seems to have been one enormous chamber or hall. It has 
arched portals. At the south-west angle, on a commanding ground, afie remains of a 
fortress, built of stone and brick, containing lofty apartments, and subterraneous dun*- 
geons. Porter f ii. 213. 

Kleonai (now Kourtese^ Greece). A circular and isolated hill, completely covered 
with buildings. On the side of the hill are six ancient terrace walls of the third style 
of masonry, rising one above another. On these the houses and streets were situatect 
The walls were probably demolished by the Romans, who, at the taking of Corinth, de- 
stroyed all the fortified places in Greece. Mr. Dodwell pursued the road which led 
from Cleonai to Nemea, and found it extremely bad. The rocks, for a considerable 
way, are curiously hewn into a variety of channels. Dodw. ii. 206-*2o8. 

Kleitor (about twenty minutes from Mazi, in Greece). Most of the walls may be 
traced, though little of them remain above ground. They inclose a regular oblong 
space, and were fortified with circular towers. The style of construction is nearly 
equilateral, which gives them an appearance of great solidity. Their general thickness 
is 15 feet, which is double the usual size. Here are the remains of a small Dorick 
temple, with fluted antse, und columns with capitals of a singular form. Round the 
walls of the city, on the side towards Kalybia, the ground is covered with sepulchres of 
the hypogaean kind, similar to those of the Pyrseus. Dodw. ii. 443. 

KoNARios (a stream issuing from Helicon). A heap of large blocks, and some 
foundations near its banks, indicate perhaps the temple of Minerva. See Cornelius 
Nepos in Agesilaus. Dodw. i. 347* 

' KOFKABAP (now Kandavar^ Persia). Foundation of the temple of Diana. It 
must have been quadrangular. Each face measures 300 yards. The pedestals of eight 
columns^ iBtill surmounted by the chief part of their ahafb, yet remain ; also fragments, 
&c« Porter^ ii. 14K 
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KoNOPOLt (Promontory in Greece). On a road to Mesaloggion are imperfect 
mains of an ancient castle^ perhaps the Acropolis of a town, which was on the plain. 

Dodw. ii* 459- 

KoPAi (at the base of M. Ptoon^ Greece). The Kopai of Homer is probably the 
ruins of a small ancient city, situate in a low insular tongue of land, projecting from 
the foot of Ptoon, near the Kopaic Lake, the walls of which city are seen encircling it 
not far from the water s edge. Dodiv. i. 237. ii. 56. 

KoRONEiA (Greece). Situate as supposed where are ruins of a town, on a hill. 
.Dodw. i. 247. 

koTAGi (a village on the road from Epidaurus to TrcRzen). Vestiges of antiquity. 
Dodw. ii. 265. 

KouKOURA (two hours from Kahosia). A fountain and some ruins, and large blocks 
of stone. Dodw. \. 259. 

Krabata (on the road from Mtfcence to Tyrins). Twenty minutes in the plain 
beyond Krabata^ are ancient traces ; half an hour more, smaller remains, a few hundred 
paces from which is a church, constructed with the ruins of a temple, where are ob- 
served two Dorick columns of stone, of small proportions, and divided into 15 flu tings. 
A capital of the same order, but of an unusual form, serves for an altar. Here are also 
small antejixaj of terra cotta, adorned with painted flags and mseanders. A short dis^ 
tance from this is another church, which has also been constructed with the fragments 
of an ancient edifice. Several large blocks of stone are scattered about, and the frus- 
turn of a Dorick column remains, containing \6 flutings. Extensive foundations are 
seen in the vicinity. Here are also an ancient well and two oblong mounds, of earth, 
which merit excavation. Dodw. ii. 244* 

Rranion (in Ceplialenia) . Remains of the wa<lls. They are of the second style of 
Cyclopean construction, similar to those of Ithaca. Dodw. i. 75. 

KuPH (Syria). All the buildings are of yellow hewn stone^ the walls about 18 
inches thick, and neither fastened by iron nor mortar. They are built round courts. 
Crosses over the doors prove that they were erected by Christians, and they are sup- 
posed to be of the fourth or fifth century. Pocock. 

KusHUNLU T£P£ (near Gargarus^ in the Troad). It is rather a conical mountain.than 
a hill; half-way up it is an area covered with fragments of terra cotta, pieces of 
ancient glass, part of a wall, seemingly from the baked tiles, 4 inches thick^ and the ce- 
ment used in its preservation of the age of the Romans* On the western side of this 
area were considerable remains of baths, whose stuccoed walls and terra cotta conduits 
were still entire in seve;ral places. By the appearance of the foundation, the wallson 
this side at least had been double, and admitted of a passage between them above this 
area (perhaps tbat-of a temple). Towards the north were tombs. Dr. Clarke entered 
ail arched vault, 13 yards long and 5 wide, and saw near to it the remains of a bath, 
wanting only the roof. Here lay some columns, 16 inches diameter^ among pieces of 
broken am phone, fragments of marble, fractured inscriptions in Greek, the coriiice of a 
Dorick entablature, of such a prodigious size, that there wasnothing like it at Athens; 
other Dorick pillars, and the shaft of a Corinthian column, 22 inches diameter, dis- 
tinguished from the Dorick in having the edge of the canelure fiat instead of sharp. 
Higher up the hill are the remains of another temple, a bath, with the roof entire, &c. 
supposed the temples of Id^an Jove, mentioned by Homer, ^schylus, and Plutarch. 
The original temple is probably the very ancient fane of Jupiter Liberator^ situated 
near to.the heights, of Ida, in the site of which, in later ages, these buildings were«aftep* 
wards raised. A spacious winding road, i6 yards broad, leads from the remains of th 
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tcmplei to^be top <if IbeRdshunlu. All the way up mity be noticed tbe traces of 
former works, but upon the summit there is a small oblong area^ six yards in length 
and two in breadth, exhibiting vestiges of the highest antiquity; the stones forming 
the eoelosure being ad rode as those of tbe Tirynthus in Argolis, and the whole 
encircled by a grove of oaks, covering the top of the cone. The entrance to this area 
is from the south. Upon- the east and west, outside ^of the trees, are stones, ranging 
like what we in England call Druidical circles. ClarJce, iii. l6$ — 1^7. — Mr. Walpole 
(Turkey y i. 11 7*) calls this place Kouchounlou Tep^. 

KuTCHUKMAmA (Turke^J. About an hour from hence are very considerable ruins 
of ancient lloman baths. In one bath remain walls, cased with tiles, perforated for 
the admission of steam; fValpolCy i. 38. 

Labranda (Asia Minor), The modern Mendelet in Chandler's opinion. Here 
he saw sixteen columns of a temple, with part- of their entablature, the cell and roof 
demolished, a town on the north ranging with the temple. The wall beginning near 
it makes a oirc6it on the hill, and has square towers at intervals, and was of a similar 
structure with the walls of Ephesus. Within it is a theatre cut in the rock, with 
some seats remaining. In the vineyards beneath are broken columns and marble frag- 
ments, and in one beneath the temple two lai^ marble massive sarcophagi carved with 
festoons and hejstds, the lids on, and a hole made by force in their sides. They are ' 
raised on pediments, and as you approach, appear like two piers of a gateway. 
Around the ^temple are also some ruins of sepulchres. The temple, as appears from 
Strabo^ was of Jupiter Xrpa'Tid^. As. Min. 196, 197. 

LACtKiuftf (kaly). The famous Laeinian promontory is now Cape delle Collonne. 
On a point, impending over the waves, are some scattered stones, and a few regular 
courses of buildmg, said to be ruins of the school of Pythagoras, and of the temple of 
Juno Lacinea. Some years ago two columns of this edifice were standing. One has 
long fallen, the other still remains, placed upon a foundation of large stones cut into 
facets, and serves as a landmark for navigators. Its order differs but little from that of 
the columns at Metapontum ; but some bricks, which appear intermixed, occasion a 
doubt in Swinburne, whether these fragments appertain to any building so ancient as 
the Crotonian Republic. It may have been rebuilt by the Romans, and the old 
columns made to serve again. The censor Fulvius Flaccus unroofed this temple, and 
it was never restored. Reidesel erroneously supposes these ruins to have been part of 
Croton ; but Swinburne thinks that they were remains of the College of Priests of 
Juno, or of the stalls of her numerous herds and flocks, which ranged undisturbed over 
the lawns, and under the groves. Smnbume^ i. 321, $22. 

Lacomia (Greece). All the remains of this celebrated region, now ZaconiOy except 
Sfarta (which see), and Tegea (which see), are the Hermteum of Laconia, a defile^ 
which derived its name from Hercules, found in a spot now occupied by a cross and 
a military temple : there are also vestiges of a military way. ArchceoL Libr. i. 2p. 

Lago D*Agkano. On the banks are some remains of a villa of Lucullus ; namely 
the splendid substruction of baths, &c. Stqrki?s Trav. ii. 155. 

Lago de Castello. See Albano. 

Xake of Fusaro. Here are the ruins of the tomb of Caius Marius^and near it 
stood hi^ favourite Campanian villa. Swihb. ii. S3* 

Lake (Lucrine). See Lucrinb Lake. 

Lake (Fttcine) : now the Lake of Celano. About a mile and a half from the town 
is the mouth of the emissary or aperture made by Claudius, to discharge the waters 
into the Liris, which runs in a deep valley on the other side of the hills. The 
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opening is now cboaked up, and lies at the foot of the hill, much below the preaent 
level of the water. In a line from it up the slope are sin perpendicular welU» and 
two oblique grooves to the canal, which was driven through the hill into the opposite 
valley, and there had a vent at Capistrelli, two miles from the lake. The water is 
said to flow as far as the centre of the hill, and to be there SO feet deep^ but being 
obstructed by earth fallen in, or want of level, proceeds no further. .Oblique collateral 
galleries were also contrived for the purpose of clearing the channel of rubbishy as the 
workmen advanced. Swinburne, ii. 590« 

Lambesae (now VErba or Fezzoute, in Africa). Remains of several city gates; 
seats and upper part of an amphitheatre ; frontispiece of a beautiful lonick temple, 
dedicated to £sculapius; large oblong chamber, with a great seat on each side of it, 
intended, perhaps, for a triumphal arch, and the CutV el* Ar^rosah^ U e. the cupola 
of the bride, as the Arabs call a still beautiful mausoleum, built in the fashion of a 
dome, supported by Corinthian pillars; smaller edifices, &c* ShaWyBJ. 

Lambesc (France). Inscriptions. Milim, Midi de la J^rance, \u l88. 

Lamia (now supposed Zetoun^ X hessaly). Near the town Pr, Clarke saw a tomb 
constructed in the old Cyclopean style. It was what is called in Wales a Cromlech, 
consisting of two upright stones, with a large slab laid across near it. The other was a 
cistern, probably a soros. There is a paved road or ancient military way over the 
mountain (Clarke, vii. S2S)» Mr. Dodwell says, that the lower part of the walls 
of the Acropolis remains, of ancient and regular construction, ii. 78. 

Langia (a fountain in Greece). At the entrance of the plain of Nemea is a 
sepulchre in a rock with some large stones, and ancient traces in the vicinity. 
Dodu). ii. 208, 

Lanuvium. Now Civita Lavinia. Here are vestiges of a temple, according to 
tradition, of Juno Argiva. Within the town, about the streets, are many beautiful frag* 
mentsof ornamental sculpture, in stone and marble, and in most of the walls are stuck 
pieties of cornices or columns. There are remains of a wall certainly built in the first 
ages of Rome. It is composed of large square stones, and over it are vestiges of 
another wall, also of very ancient date^ though not equal to the former. It is of that 
sort of construction which is called opus reticulatumt or net-work. In the first 
remains part of a buttress, which proves its having had ornaments. Between Civita 
Lavinia and Gensano are some ruined edifices, overgrown with brambles, called the 
palace of Evander. KnighVs Latium, 99* ^ 

Laodicea (Pontus Galatius). Chandler says, the town was so named from 
Laodice, the wife of its founder, Antiochus, the son of Stratonice. The first ruin is of 
an amphitheatre in a hollow, the form oblong, the area about 1,000 feet in extent, 
with numerous seats remaining. At the west end is a wide vaulted passage, designed 
for horses and chariots, about 140 feet long. It has an inscription, mentioning that it 
was made by Nicostratus, born A. C. 79 or 8id. This was a stadium converted into 
an amphitheatre by Nicostratus. On the N. side of the amphitheatre, towards the W. 
end, are piers and arches of stone, with pedestals and marble fragments. This 
fabrick was perhaps the repository of the laws, and contained the senate house, the 
money exchange, and public edifices. Froni this ruin yoi| see the Odeum, which 
fronted southward. The seats of which remain on the side of thehill. The remains of 
the front lie in a confused heap: the whqle was of marble: sculpture had been 
lavished on it, and the style savoured less of Grecian taste, than Roman magnificence. 
Beyond the Odeum, are some marble arches standing, with pieces of massive wall, the 
ruin as was conjectured of the Gymnasium. Many traces of the city wall may be seen 
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with broken colomos and pieces of marble, used in its later repairs. Within, the ivhole 
surface was covered with pedestals and fragments. The luxury of the inhabitants 
may be inferred from their other sumptuous buildings, and from two capacious 
theatres on the side of the hill, fronting N. and W. each with the seats still rising in 
numerous rows one above another. The travellers in 1705 found a maimed statue at 
the entrance of the former, and on one of the seats, the words ZHN12N0S, of Zeno. 
There are four piers of a bridge over the Capsus f^sia Min. 227). In the Ionian 
Antiquities (pK 48, and p. 31*) is an engraving of the Stadium, which is circular at 
each end, about 1,000 feet in extent, having 23 seats still remaining, hollowed out of 
the side of the hilK The entrance from without is choaked up, except a small 
aperture, in which a glimmering light enters. The soil has risen above the imposts of 
the interior arch. It was built during the reigns of Vespasian and Trajan. Walpole 
says that it is now Ludik^ and mentions marbles, altars, colunms, inscriptions, &c. ii. 221* 

Lagdicea (ad mare^ in Syria). Shaw says, here are several columns, with part of 
an aqueduct ; several fragments of Greek and Latin inscriptions, much defaced. A 
furlong to the west of the city are the remains of a beautiful Cothon [artificial port], 
in the form of an amphitheatre, capacious enough to receive the whole British navy. 

Larymna (Bmotia). Supposed at two hours distance from Martino. There are con- 
siderable remains. The lower part of the town wall of excellent masonry, still remains 
nearly perfect, and points out the extent of the town, which covered a considerable spot 
on the coast, as well as a small peninsula, included within the circuit, on each side of 
the isthmus. In this peninsula was a small harbour, formed by the prqjection of piers, 
which left only a space for the entrance of ships. The whole of the area is covered 
with remains of building; but no foundations of public edifices, nor pieces of sculpture, 
could be seen. Without the walls a large sarcophagus remains Unbroken, and with, 
some vestiges of ornament on its side, but no inscription was visible. fFialpole, i. 302. 

Larissa (Argas)^ The great monastery under the N.E. precipice of Larissa is 
probably situated on the site of the temple of Apollo Devias. The rock has a cavern 
very well adapted to the delivery of those oracles, which issued from the temple of 
Apollo.* The monastery is also close to the wall, of which the foundations are visible, 
running in a right line from the Acropolis to the gate, which is immediately below it. 
On the summit of the Acropolis are the remains of the inner inclosure or curtain, of 
very ancient date, but not of Cyclopean Masonry. The remains of the theatre at the 
^ S.E. extremity of the hill are tolerably entire, the seats being hewn out of the rock. 
GelFs Argolis^ 67, 69. See, too, Dodw. ii. 220> 221, who mentions a wry ancient 
inscription at this Larissa. 
. Larissa Kremaste. See Pelasgia. 

Larissa (Thessah/J. On the plain are some of the most remarkable tumuli known 
for their si^e, and the regularity of their form. Lucan seems to allude to them when 
speaking of Tbessaly; he says, L. viii. c. 847* 

** Ec stantes tuoiiilo6, et qui radice vetustll 
££fudere suas rectis compagibtis wnas.*' 

There are also broken shafts of Corinthian pillars and cornices, and the capital of a 
Dorick column. Such fragments are all which remain of the ancient city. Clarke, 
vii. 339 — 346 ; with whom Dodw. it. 98. 

Latoi^ous (Egypt, now Esneh). Here are very fine remains. Double walls 

' * This cavern Is described from i>r. Clarke in the Encyd. of Antiquities, vol. i. p. 35. 
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form the Bide of the porticoes, within which is a space, the use not dear. Tl)e parts 
beyond the portico are trivial and negligent. The sanctuary is totally destroyed ; but 
from what remains of the outer wall, there seems to have been an exterior gallery 
quite round the temple. There arie subterraneous buildings, which show a greater 
extent. The remains of the portico consist of eight columns with broad capitals, 
differing from each other in the ornaments. In one it is the vine, in another the ivy, 
in a third the palm-leaf. It now forms the principal square of the village of Esnm. 
(Denofty iii. 191.^ — From pi. xxvi. it appears, that the temple consists of solid wal(^ 
and overhanging cornices, the walls charged with hieroglyphics. From pL xxviii. it 
appears that the portico is exceedingly beautiful; the walls narrowing upwards have 
an impending cornice; there is a wall nearly half the height between the columns; 
the latter are massy and round, fluted, fasciated, &c. In vol. ii. p. IO3. he observes, 
that the portico is the most perfect monument of ancient architecture ; aud that there 
are also remains of the quay visible. The hieroglyphics contain among their 
subjects a zodiack, the capitals of the columns are borrowed from the lotus, the palm^ 
vine, and rush. Id. 105. — In the Grande Description de VEgypte^ A. vol. \.pL 79. 
is a view of the zodiack, sculptured on the cieling of the portico. Here we see 
Sagittary, a dopble Janus*s head, a centaur, with a tail formed of knots, Hke a postil- 
lion's whip, and the modern pair of scales in Libra. See, too,/?/. 87. — Belzoni says 
(56.), that the beautiful variety dnd fine shaped capitals of the columns, render it one 
of the principal temples of Egypt. 

La Turbie (France). The trophy of Augustus is a mere mass of stones. MiUihj 
Midi de U France^ ii. 580. 

Laurektum (\f Palermo^ Italy). No vestiges, except an aqueduct. Eustace'^ 
ii. .285. Miss Knight says (Latlum, 104^, it is probably San Lorenzo, where 
inscriptions have been found. 

Laurion (Greece). There remains a shaft of the silver mines ; traces; fbundatiou 
of a large round tower, and several relicks of ancient walls of regular construction. 
A little beyond the ruins of Laurion, are an ancient wall, some marble fragments^ and 
the probable traces of a small temple. Dodw. i. 539. 

Lazgaret (Greece). Between the road and a small village are two immense 
tumuli, and smaller sepulchres all round ; perhaps monuments o( some great battle in 
the expeditions of Darius or of Alexander. Clarke^ viii. 244. 

Lebadea (now Livadia in Greece). Here are some small masses of ancient foun- 
dations. At the foot of a rocky height is an artiBcial excavation about twelve feet 
square and eight high. In the upper part are still seen the remains of an ancient co- 
loured border, similar to that which is observed on the walls of the Parthenon, and ^n the 
temple of Theseus at Athens. fFdlp. i. 335. — ^See Hieron of Trophonius. 

LECHiCUM (Greece). Traces of stone foundations near the sea.* fVdlp. i. 343. 

Lemnos. There are no traces of the Labyrinth. Voyage Pittoresque^ i. 80. ' 

Leontium (now Lentini^ Sicily). The ancient city, built on four hills, now pre- 
sents nothing to the eye but a spot of ground torn by four ravines, which lay open a 
few wretched grottoes, the sole remains that point out its former situation. Denon9 
Sicily^ p. 394. 

Lepreos (in Triphileaj Greece). Three hours from the Khan of St. Isidoros. It 
cost Mr. Dodwell half an hour to ascend from the first traces to the Acropolis. Two 
entire gates are remaining, of the common square form. One of them is almost 
completely buried under the ruins and earthy which reach to its architrave. The 
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towers tve square; One of thean iaalmoei entire,' and contains a small window or narrow 
hole. A triangular wall is carried completely across the Acropolis, by which means it 
was anciently divided into two parts. The foundations of this wall, and part of the 
elevation, ^till remain. Three cfiflferent periods of architecture are evident in this for- 
tress; the 'walls are composed of polygons; some of the towers consist of irregular, 
and others of rectangular quadrilaterals. The ruins extended from below the Acropolis 
on the side of the hill, and are seen in a flat ditched canaK It .was evidently as exten- 
sive city. Dodw. iu 347. 

LfiENA (Argolis). The tower upon > Mount Pontinus is placed upon the ruins of 
the temple of Minerva Saitis. The Alcyonial Pool being now inclosed by a dam, 
turns a mill.. The fount of Amphtaraus is probably that near a little chapel on the 
South df the pool.. About a mile from, the mill, upon an elevation in the marsh, are some 
trees and a ruined chapel, perhaps the site of the temple of Ceres. GelPs Argolis, p. 84. 

Lesbos, Ide of. In the Voyage Pittoresque (tom ii. pi. 8. pp. 85, 86,) are en- 
graved, (1.) a curious chair inscribed nOTAMiiNOS TO AESBONAKTO:^ 
IXPOEAPIA, the president:]/ of Potaman son of Lesbdnax. Potamon was a Rheto- 
rician, a.native of Mytilene, to whom Tiberius granted a particular protection. (Strab. 
x\\u 617, Suid. V. Potamon.) Lord Elgin. obtained it. (3.) An aqueduct near the 
villages of Palfa and Mytilene. It is very high, the two lower Arcades of grey mar-r 
We, the third only brick. (3.) BasVeliefs.-^-See Mjeteun. 

LsBSA (now LyhouriQ m Argolis)* It is a mean Greek village, occupying the slope 
4>f ft hill, once the site of an. ancient city, of which many traces remain ; though, even 
the walls are ruined to: the foundation. Above the village, on .the. summit of die hill; 
is a. long: Unci of ancient foundations. There is also a ruined chapel, and a tree sur*- 
rounded witli fragments oE architecture. The town was not large; the principal gate 
was probably in a kind of recess near the wall, below which, in the plain, is a large 
church, where inscriptions might probably be found. The church called Ag^a Mari- 
nay was probably on the site of an ancient temple, for it contains two Jonic columne 
and their capitals. Near it there is also the foundation of a building which appears to 
have b^en a pyramids the masonry of whidi is; ancient. This is not the situation of 
a pyramid menti6ned by Pausanias, which was on the road between Argos and Tiryns* 
The size of this was considerable, perhaps not less than 40 feet square. OelRs Argo^ 
lis, 102. — Mr. Dodwell says, Le«iva, now presumed Ligurio. The walls of the towifi 
are very much ruined. Ihe parts which are still entire are in the third style. Many 
blocks' and heaps are scattered about, ii.^55. 

:L£VCADIAN Promontory, Leucas (now Santa Moura, an island in the Ionian 
Sea). The only remains of the city are a part of the walls, which were evidently built at 
threediflferent epochs. The most ancient are weII«-joined irregular polygons, the second ' 
style of early military architecture. A less ancient style is also evident, which style 
Mr. Dodwell thinks to be coeval with the time of Epaminondas, being composed of 
horizontal layers of stone, with some irregularity in their sizes and angles like the w^ills 
of Messine (sic.) The third style is Roman, as may be seen by the mixture of bricks 
and cement with the stones. On the edge of one of the precipices, are the foundations 
of buildings, apparently the cella of a temple, composed of large quadrilateral stones. 
There are several heaps among the bushes. The rock on which this ruin stands, riaes 
perpendicular from the sea, to a considerable .height ; and Mr. D. was assured, that 
there Was a Greek inscription on its face, near its summit, in large letters visible from 
the sea below, but it escaped his observation. This is the Lover's Leap, because there 
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was no other place which is so completely free from projecting rocks, and where the 
sea is also clear from insulated masses. It is horrible to look down from the cliff to 
the sea. Most of the females who made the leap, died by the rapidity H>f the fall; but 
the men, owing to their stronger form, often survived ; they were generally provided 
with the feathers and birds, who broke the rapidity of the fall ; and were taken np 
from the sea by boats, stationed there on purpose. The ruins are probably the re- 
mains of the temple of Apollo. On an adjoining precipice of still greater height are 
the remains of a small circular building, composed of regular masonry, near which are 
many fragments of pottery of the finest workmanship : there were three kinds, the 
red, the black, and a coarser kind of light red colour. — (Dodiv. i. 51, 52). l^e pro- 
montory of Leucadia, (the Lovers Leap J is engraved in Gelts Ithaca, p. 74* ed. 4to. 
It is a projecting clifF, flat on the top, and scarped on the sides, like a broad artifi- 
cial pier, as at Ramsgate, &c. 

Hughes (404,) has given another flgure of it, and mentions stones near the tem- 
ple of Apollo, perhaps a monument in honour of Sappho, or some other person. 

Leugtra, (now Leftra and Lefra). Several tombs. Upon a lofty conical hill about 
half way between these two places, (Coda and Leuctra,) are relicks of an ancient 
fortress; also columns and remains of a temple, formed into a chapel. Thus Clarke 
(vii. 110.)-^Mr. Walpole (i. 337,) mentions inscriptions, an ancient foundation of ad 
oval enclosure ; and between Plataea and Leuctra, a considerable plain, w hich from 
two tumuli near the road, may be supposed to have been the scene of action between 
Epaminondas and the Spartans. Mr. JDodwell observes, (i. 36l) that Leuctra was pro- 
bably near Parapongi; and that there are some remains about half way between 
Eremo Kastro and Kokia; that by the side of Kanabari, a stream on the road from 
^Eremo Castro to Thebes, are several blocks of stone, and a little further on more 
blocks. In the vicinity must be the site of Leuctra. Id. 160. 

Leuktron, supposed (but uncertain) to have been Leantari, where are traces. 
Dodw. ii. 398. 

LiBANATis. About five miles from Talunda; but on the sea side are ruins of a 
small city and fortress. Several traces and foundations of walls exist on a rocky pro- 
montory, rising from the sea. It is now called Pyrgos, from a modern tower, which 
is composed of ancient blocks. Near the same village, a mile inland, are remains of a 
city upon the hill, the summit of which is encompassed by the walls, of small extent.— 
Dodw. \u 6o. 

LiLiEA (Greece. Five miles from the ruins of Mariolatis, at the foot of Parnas- 
sus). Here are the remains of another city similarly situated. Its Acropolis is placed 
upon a rocky and abrupt acclivity, projecting from Sarnapos. The lower town was in 
the plain, and several remains of the walls and towers are in a wonderful state of pre* 
servation^ and in the third style of construction. Some of the square towers have ttieir 
doors and windows remaining, all of which diminish upwards. Among the marble 
fragments is a dpot^of of white marble. Id. ii. 133. 

LiLYB^UM (now Marsala, Sicily). Only a few remains of the ancient walls are 
left, to the west of the town, built with enormous masses of stone, which it was im- 
possible, before the invention of cannon, for any machine to shake. In front of these 
walls were deep ditches, forty feet wide, hewn out of the rock, some parts of which are 
still existing, and have an awful aspect. Denoris Sicily, p. 172. 

LiMESOL {Cyprus). The ancient Amathus. There are ruins of a temple of Venus 
and Adonis ; of the walls, and a building like a castle. 
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Lkitis (riter \indtT 49arigUano, Italy). An aqueduct erected to convey water to 
Minturnae, passes the road ; the remainiDg arches are at least one hundred. Eustace^ 

H. 315. 

LiTERNUM {Italy)* The remains of this city are some heaps of stones, on the 
edge of a large pond. Here the illnstrious Scipio had a villa, where he resided in his 
last days, in voluntary exile. If tradition can be relied upon, his ashes were deposited 
here, and the word patria still remaining fixed in the wall of a watch-tower, and 
giving name to the adjacent lake, is a fragment of his angry epitaph, which, as given by 
modem authors, was ^' Ingrata patria^ neque enim mea ossa hahebisy It is certain, 
that no urn or memorial to this Scipio has been found in the family sepulchre near the 
gate of S. Sebastian at Rome. (Sunnh. ii. 19, 20.) — Eustace says, a white tower stands 
on the site of it. It is called the Torre di patria, and may not only occupy the site, 
but be built of the materials of Scipio's villa. The villa of Scipio remained 10 the time 
of Seneca*, and seems to have been built with great solidity, and surrounded Like a 
Gothick castle with walls and towers, ii. 422, 423. 

L0M6AKI (a village in Greece). Upon a low promontory are several foundations, 
composed of large and regular masonry ; their extent is not considerable, and they . 
^ probably indicate the remains of a fort and small town. Dodtv. ii. 64* 

LoRRi (Italy). The modern Oarace is supposed to stahd upon the identical site 
of the Epizyphyrian Locri. Some antiquaries place the old town nearer the sea at 
Pagfiapoli, where many scattered ruins still remain. The brick materials with which 
^they were built pronounce them of a later period than the happy days of Magna Gre- 
cia. One large well-preserved room distinguishes itself above the rest, but no part has 
any inscription, column, or ornament. As Strabo says expressly that the city stood 
on the brow of a hill called Esopisj the buildings along the shore can only have been 
suburbs, manzines, and habitations for fishermen. Sunnb. i. 340, 341. 

LucRiNE LiAKR. This Iskc so famous for its oysters, and the Partus Julius built by 
Agrippa, in honour of Augustus, was destroyed by an earthquake September 29^ I638, 
which threw up from the bottom a new hill called Monte nuovo di Cinere described 
Histor. Puteoi. c. 20. The remainder is a pool, called now Lego di Licola. Enc. 
[with whom Swinb. ii. 34n— Eustace (ii. 393.) mentions remains of a mole, still ^ 
called Lantema di Porto GiUlio, and the only monument of the moles are substruc- 
tions erected by Agrippa, to fbroi a new harbour in the Lucrine Lake. • 
Lucus AuGUSTi, now Luco in Spain. The ancient walls remain, from 1 2 to 1 5 feet thick. 
LuGDUNUM. See Lyons. 

LUKALA. SeeOLEKOs. 

LuxoR. See Thebes. - 

Ltcaom Mount (now Tetragi). A tumulus on its summit is composed of 
small rough stones and earth, amongst which are some fragments of bones, apparently 
burnt. There are also two ruined churches, most part of which are built of small 
ancient blocks of hewn stone. There can be but little doUbt but that this is the spot 
where the mount of earth was sanctified by the altar of the Lycsean Jove, fronted by 
two columns, each of which supported an eagle of gold. The Mound still remains, 

f 

* yidi vlUam stractam ]a|nde quadnAa: murum circumdatum vylvk, turres quoque.in propugDaculum 
▼ille utrimque subnectas; cisternam flDdificiis ac viridibus (Q. ?) subditam, quae sufficere in U8um vel exer- 
ciita poBset : balneolum angustum tenebricosum ex consuetudine antSqudi, &c. Senec. Epist. Ixxxvi. 428. 

U 
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and the two churches probably stand on the site of the columns ; the ancient stoned 
which are seen perhaps constructed their basements. Dodw. ii. J93. 

Lycopolis (now «9^oti/, Egypt). Here still remains a suite of sepulchral chambers^the 
plan of which is given by Denon, pi. 15; they are rooms in strait successions with 
others smaller like closets, connected by passages. The rooms are parallelograms, 
lengthways or transverse; the first chamber has no other ornament than a torus, which 
borders on a flat arch, but from thence to the very bottom of the innermost chamber 
all the walls are covered with hierc^lyphicks, and the ceilings with painted and sculp- 
tured ornaments: on the smooth surface of the doors. are large figures, which are re- 
peated in the solid jambs: the upper part of the door is larger than the lower, the 
innermost chi^mber is beyond the third door, and in it, the principal sarcophagus was 
doubtless situated. The rock is excavated in every direction. Denop, iii. l62. In 
the Grande Description de FEgypty-r^A. voj. iv. plate 43 contains a view of the moun- 
tain and the hypogsea on the sides. Plate 44 gives the plans, &c. of them, Plate 45 
represents the has reliefs on the hill ; the principal hypogaeum shows the mode of 
slaughtering and skinning animals, the fore and hiqd Jegs were tied, &c. a man hold- 
ing the end of the rope in his hand. Col. Light says (p« 43)f the ancient excavations 
described by Denon, &c. are all which now remain* A ruined bridge near the tombs 
is engraved, p. 44- 

Lycosura (now presumed jigios GeorgiaSj Greece J. The Acropolis stood upon a fine 
precipice of an oblong form, the extremities facing nearly north and south. The west 
side is inaccessible, and the other side, which faces the plain qf M^alopolis, is supported 
by a double terrace wall, composed of rough blocks, like the walls of Tyiyns. The 
gateway i^ visible, and faces the south, but its only remains consist of the foundations, 
and some hewn blocks lying on the spot. . Within the Acropolis, are two ruined 
churches, and several frusta of unfluted columns of dark-coloured marble, with some 
architraves and a Dorick capital ; the largest diameter of the columns is only one foot 
ten inches. A few hundred yards to the south-east of the Acropolis is an eminence 
covered with bushes, which may be well supposed to conceal some interesting remains. 
Several blocks of columns and a ruined church are the only visible objects. To the 
north of this is another small elevation, where some fragments of plain columns, and 
some fluted columnar pilasters and triglyphs, evince the remains of a Dorick temple; 
the whole is fallen to the ground, and among the ruins of the cella is a mass of white 
marble, which was probably a statue, but it is too much shattered for any form to be 
perceived. 

Between this and the Acropolis are the remains of a bath, or cistern, about forty 
feet in length and ten in breadth, composed of square blocks, and well preserved. 
A few feet above it is a small spring, which originally flowed through the bath, by 
two apertures that still remain. Several large blocks lie scattered in the vicinity, 
which was evidently one of the most ornamented parts of the city. To the east of the 
Acropolis are the remains^ of another Dorick building,, consisting of fragments of 
columns and pilasters nearly buried. The principal part of the plain occupied an 
undulating level to the east of the Acropolis, but it is difficult to form any certain con- 
clusion with respect to its size, as none of the walls, except those of the Acropolis, have 
been preserved, but it appears to have extended over a circuit of about two miles. 
The Agha had dilapidated recently the most perfect of the temples, and other remains, 
to build his Pyrgos with the materials. Dodw. ii. 395 — 396. 
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Lyovs (oMm Lugdunum. Lugudunum). Millin mentions the following antiquities* 
(l.) Inscription of Ligurius. (3.) Others. (3.) Altar. (4.) Tesselated pavement, the 
subject, a sort of caricature of gymnastic games ; it is situated rue des Parches au 
Gourguillon, No. V. 1^8. (5.) Monuments. (5.) The old Convent of Antiquaille, 
said to have been built upon the ruins of the ancient palace of the Emperors. (7.) 
Some remains of porticoes belonging to a theatre, not an ampitheatre. (8.) Curious 
souterrain in a vineyard, part of the ancient convent of the Ursulines, called a *' con- 
serve d*eau," more probably a cellar, [engraved in Millin; and Cdlonid's History of 
LyonSy i. 48.3 (9.) Several aqueducts, as that of Chaponnost, before described, &c. 
Millin, Midi de la France^ i. 429 — 483. This city was one of those which the Ro* 
mans called Copia, and was the grand magazine of tneir armies in Gaul. The ci-devant 
Abbey of Aisnay was the Athanacum or Ainacum, where the famous games were 
celebrated in honour of Augustus, to which all the Gauls repaired : Enc. des Ant%q. See 
PownaWs Provincia Romanay &c. &c. for accounts of Lyons. 

Lysimachia (according to De Tlsle, now Hexatniel, in Turkey). A remarkable 
tumulus between Marmora and the Dardanelles. Clarke, iii. 83. 

Macarrha, perhaps derived from the Palaneum of Pliny, the Rutinum ietnd Much- 
orum of Dio^ called also Mucarum. The subterraneous grottos seem to be the same 
as those ta which the inhabitants retired, after having set the city on fire, with the 
Romans, who had taken it, inclosed. There are also inscriptions. Archceolog. v. 

175, &c. 

Macon (olim Matisco in Finance). Here, nearest to Montbellet, are several Celtic 
sepulchres of the Kistvaen kind, in one of which were found ornaments of iron, covered 
with a plate of silver, supposed by Montfaucoh part of a female head-dress, and engraved 
by him. /^. P. 2 B. i. c. 8. Millin adds, coins, figures, &c. Midi de la rrancej 
i. 405. 

MiERis. (i.) The remains of the theatre by the sea shore, are engraved in the Ionian 
Antiq. pL ix. (ii.) The ancient Lake Mceris in Egypt, is now, according to Browne, 
(Tnav. i6q) called Birket-eUKeruny but it has no mark of being the work of art. It 
IS probably between 30 and 40 miles long, and nearly six broad. In one of the isles, 
at the eastern extremity, it is said that human bones are sometimes found. South east 
from Fioum is Bathen, a long deep cut or canal, supposed to be the artificial Moeris 
of Herodotus and Diodorus^Siculus. Id. 170. D^non queries this, i. 352. 

Magnesia (on the Masander), now Guzel hissar. Here is an ancient bridge of 
three arches. Two long lines are inscribed on it, one in Latin, the other in Greek, to 
shew that it was dedicated to the flphesian Diana, Caesar Augustus, Tiberius, and the 

Eeople of Ephesus: also that PoUio, a Roman, erected it at bis own expense. This fabric 
as been much deformed by a subsequent addition, the three arches noiv supporting 
six. {Chand. As. Min. 1 16). There are also a square capital of a column ; the device 
a poppy betw^n two wheat-ears, [symbols of Ceres; probably remains of a temple P.] 
and two torches ; many fragments of the Corinthian and ionic orders, and a ruin, 
which resembles the arcade at Troas, consisting of a piece or two of marble, standing, 
and three massive arches, each pointed with a garland in the centre, and two of the 
sides encircling an inscription, of which some letters, with ends of fillets, are visible. 
The fabric has been repaired, or re-edified, and some inscribed marbles are inserted in 
it, but too high to be legible. ' In the territory of this city was a place called Hylce, 
with a cave sacred to Apollo. Picenini was shewn a cave near the walls of the ancient 
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city,,AvJiLcb tl^^y were told went under ground as far a« they could go ia two days^ 
(Id. 2Q7)* .Here too is one of the most perfect anciait Greek fortresses^ ArchasoL 

Maonssia {Greece). Mr. Dodwell has Demetrias before Masnesia, near the Faga- 
ssan.Gulph, in a plain uqder M. Pelion. There are a stadium and hippodrooie^ contigu- 
ous to each other, and seemingly composed of banks of e^rtb- The other reipains consist 
of masses, among them some fine pieces of white marble. An inscription is cut in the 
rock near the road, but is illegible m the plain. Near the source of a springs on the 
level, are several ruins, and some sepulchres of the Spelaian kind, cut in the rock, but 
in a Iqfty situation and difficult of access. Dodw. ii. 87^ 88. 

Ma^uin (between Augusta and Syracuse^ Sicily), On the beach is an ancient 
moqument, called LAgulia or Needle^ supposed to havc^ been erected by Marcellus, in 
commemoration of bis conquest of Syracuse. It consists of a pedestal nine feet square, 
built with seven courses of stones. It has the zocle entire, and faint traces of the 
cornices. Upon this was placed ^ round building, of which eight courses of the stone- 
work remain, but are much shaken. The upper part was thrown down ia 1542, by an 
earthquake. Taz^Uo says, that it was of a pyramidal form, but Swinburne contends 
that it is clearly round, and indicates a column of maoy pieces* Swinb. ii. 318, where 
an engraving of it. . • ^ 

Magoula and Deserby, villages on the road from Kapouma to Shripon, i. e. 
Orchomenbs. The church of St. John probably stands on the site of a temple, of 
which some fragments are s.een on its walls, with a corroded inscriptioa and several 
large blocks of stone. Dodw, ii. 144* 

Maine (France). In this province are several kistvaens^ or sepulchral monuments 
of huge stones, Uke Kits' Coity House, as I understand Montfiiuoon, Suppl. v. 

5, b. 7, c. 3. 

Makala or Mascailah (Thessaly). A village of uncommonly fine scenery, between 
Ecbinos and Armiri. Ancient traces near a fountain. Dodw. ii. 82. 

Makra-Libadq (district of Zetoun, Greece). Ruins. Dodw. ii. 491. 

Malgara (Turkey). Fragments of a fine marble cornice. €/arA:e, viii. 111. 

Malta. Upon the Eastern promontory were, and perhaps now are, the remains of 
the Temple of Juqo, and upon the south side, of one of Hercules. Marble pillar^ with 
Carthaginian characters, (for it continued under their dominion till Titus Sempronios 
conquered it, 21 7 years before Christ,) have been found, as well as coins, with the 
efligies of Juno. Some accounts state that the Island was peopled from Phenicia; 
others, that the natives are lineal descendants of the ancient Carthaginians, who were in 
fact a colony of Phenicians. (^Bunting's Itin. Sacr. Script. 561, 2. ed.4to. 1636.)— 
Eustace says [ii. 404.] i near the Citta Vecchia, are still shown the vestiges of a sub* 
terraneous city, for the extent of the galleries and the regularity of the streets almost 
entitle the place to this application. The rock is not only cut into spacious passages^ 
but hollowed out into separate houses, with their dififerent apartments, and seems to 
have been capable of containing a considerable number of families^ 

Mancoop (Tartary). Ruins of the citi^del; caverns and gloomy passages hewn in 
the solid rock. Clarke^ ii. 278. 

Manduria (Italy), now or lately Causal Nuovo. Manduria was a city of theTaren- 
tineS) destroyed by Fabius Maximus, in the second Punic war. The walls are still dis- 
cernible at a small distance from the town. They are raised several feet above the 
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ground, and we doubi«v exotpbon (be south side, where the fortificationt appear to 
have been left kicoiDpiete;. The cater wall and ditoh measare eight yards in breadth .; 
behind this bulwark iaa broad street, and then aa inner wall, which, together^ Yneasure 
fourteen yards. The stones are oblong, laid in courses, without mortar, and out out of 
the ditch. (Swinh^'u 292.J--^Stolhevg{\\. 159) noticea the prodigious square stones, 
which. compose the walls, the breadth and the height being, he says, unequalled by 
any in Italy ; in short, it is a Cyclopean fortress of the later style, described in the 
Introdiietion* 

Maniana, or Maliana (/Africa). Fragments of Roman work. Shaw, 99« 

MAMsouaE (near Kimseph, Africa). Inscriptions. Shaw, 101. 

Maktinea. This place,. the tomb of Epaminondas, is now a morass. The extent 
of the city: is easily traced : it is (^ an oval form, and about a league in cireomferencei 
The walls, whose vestiges. are in some places five or six feet high, are aboi^ 18 feet 
thick, built of stones taken from Mount Artimisius. Four principal gates^ which 
answer to the several roads to Acbaia, Argos, Tegea, and Megalopolis, are discoverable. 
In the middle of the city is a ruinated edifice, which, at first sight, appears to have 
been a theatre, but besides that it is not backed by a hill, it is too small for that pur*: 
pose. Another ruiri near it seems to have belonged to a temple, but no inscriptions 
designate to what divinity it was consecrated. Beyond the boundary, in a place ad<> 
joining to Mount Alesius, is the Stadium^ where a statue has been found, and a well* 
directed search would pnobably find more. Archasol. Libr. i. I9, 20. [Antinous, the 
favourite of Hadrian, because he was of Bithynium, a colony of the Mantinsns, had a 
temple; sacrifices and games were celebrated every five years to his honour, (Enc. des 
Antiq.) and the preceding labricks evidently refer to these circumstances.] Mn Dod well 
has Mantineia (two hours and three minutes from TripoUtza^ and consisting of three 
cottages, called Palaiopaliy situated within the ancient walls of the city towards the 
east). The walls at first were built of unbaked bricks^ which resisted, even better than 
stone, the impulse of warlike engines, but were not proof against the efifects of water. 
The walls which are seen at present were probably built upon the restcoration of the 
city after the battle of Leuctra. They are of the same style as those of Messene, and 
enclose a circle in which the city stood. The walls are fortified with towers^ naost of 
which are square ; some, near the gates, are of a circular form ; the whole exhibits, as 
well as the walls of Messene, an interesting and very perfect example of Grecian forti- 
fication. There were eight gates, not one of which retains its lintel. The walls are 
surrounded by a foss, which is still supplied by the stream of the Ophis. There are 
no. remains except the walls. Road from Mantineia to Orckomenos. One hour and 
forty minutes north are foundations of a building, composed of large stones* At the 
foot of the hill^ which arise from the south end of the plain Orchomenos, is an ancient 
road, paved with large stones. Near Orchomenos are several tumuli, composed of 
rough stones ; next is an artificial canal, and soon after a ruined chiirch, occupying the 
site of an ancient building of the Dorick order, but of small dimensions. Ine frusta 
of the columns measured less than two feet in diameter. Near the fountain is a white 
marble lion, in an indififerent style, and not so large as life. DodwAu 433* 435. 

Marakyala (Penfah, beyond the Uydaspes}. A building like a cupola, seventy 
feet high, once a ma^ificent dagop or shrine of Boudh. Elpldnstone*s Caubuli 78. 
376. Bomb. Trans, iii. 519. 

Marathon (Greece). According to Dr. darkens plan (vit« 479) the famous field of 
battle consists of a platn^ on the sea ahoie, which, at one end has a defile, passing- be- 
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MARATHON. 



tween a lake on one side, and Mount Stauro Karaki on the other. The Greeks con- 
trivedy by proper manoeuvres, to. drive the Persians into this defile, and so destroyed 
them. Of a place so distinguished, the accounts cannot be too ample. 

The famous, plain,. Marathon, is long and narrow. Opposite to the range of mountains, 
by which the village stands, is the sea. The barrow of the I9S Athenians, who perished 
in the battle described by Pausanias, is yet visible, and towers above the level of the 
plain ; it has a bush or two growing upon it. At the same distance, northward, is a 
square basement of white marble, perhaps part of the trophy. The other barrows, 
mentioned by Pausanias, are probably among those extant near Branson. The 
mountain of Pan, and a cave worth seeing, described by Pausanias, are also extant. 
The cave has two mouths, distant only a few feet from each other. The entrances are 
large and narrow: there is nothing remarkable. On a river, called Catakephalar, on 
the road from Athens^ are vestiges of ancient building, probably the fonts or places 
where the women washed the linen. {Chandl. Greece, l€$ — 168.) 

Dr. Clarke (vii. 30 — ^41. 4790 mentions a tumulus of the Athenians; flint arrow 
heads found on the spot ; remains of two sepulchral monuments ; near one, the tomb of 
Miltiadea, the. other smaller, of a circular base, that 6f /the Plataeans ; plans of the field 
of battle (in p. 14) ; remains near the marsh of sepulchres; Donck columns ; founda- 
tions, as of a temple ; torso of a statue, &c. ; cave of Pan, a stalactite grotto ; remains 
of a more ancient settlement,, behind the modem village of Marathon, and of an aque^ 
duct with arches near a mill. Col. Leake found at JSnoa or Inoe, the vestiges of an 
ancient Demos, in the valley above ihe village of Marathon. 

Mr. Dodwell (ii. 159 — 163.) gives the following particulars. In p. 159 he gives a 
view of the plain, with the great Tumulus. A large Tumulus of earth rises from the 
middle of the plain, and near the sea, close to a. marsh.- There are two others, com-' 
posed of small stones, and much lower than the former. Pausanias mentions two 
sepulchres, in the plain, that of the Athenians and that of the Boeotians and slaves, 
besides the monument of Militiades. The same author conjectures that the Persians- 
were buried in a pit, for he. says that he saw no tumulus near, nor any monument 
whatever erected over their remains. The great tumulus has been opened, but without 
success, because it was not excavated to a sufficient depth. It is singular that no 
ancient armour has been ever found on the plain of Marathon, nor scarcely any relick^ 
of the many thousands who perished in this memorable battle [probably they were 
thrown into the sea or marsh* PI. Mr. Dodwell found in the tumulus some fragments 
of pottery, and a great many small arrow heads of black flint, which probably belonged' 
to the Persian army. , Recording to Hefodotus, the Ethiopians, who formed part of 
the army of Xerxes, in Greece, had darts, the heads of which, instead of iron, were of 
pointed stone, which they used also in cutting their seals, for this is the only part of 
Greece where Mr. Dodwell found arrow heads of flint. Those of bronze are common 
on the spot where battles have been fought. They are generally not above an inch in 
length, and some of them are so much smaller thatprobably their points were poisoned,* 
a practice mentionisd by Homer (Od. i. v. S6l^. The bronze arrow heads are perhapis* 
Persian, for. they exactly resemble some found in Persia by Mr. Morier. The almonds 
of lead for the stingers were not larger than the- fruit with the shell on.— -To return to 
the plain of Marathon. The two smaller tumuli are surrounded by a marsh, and 
several blocks of stone, and sepulchral stelae of marble, are lying near them. This is 
probably the same n^f^-sh in which, according to Pausanias, a great many /persons 
perished. In an excavation, which was made here some years ago, the marble busts of 
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Socrates^ Liidu» Veros^ and Marcus Aurelius^ werefeuad^ with another of an unknown 
person, which however has been attributed to Herodes Atticus. In the same excava- 
tion Mr. Dodwell discovered an antefix of terra cotta [there is a similar one in the 
British Museum], ornamented with the usual foliage, and inscribed A0HNAIOT. 
Gold Daricks have sometimes been found at Marathon, but not id such numbers as 
might be expected. Ttie cave of Pan, on the hill of Pan, is not worth seeing. At the 
foot of this hill is the fountain Makaria, which was evidently much ornamented. Fart 
of a well-built circular wall, composed of large regular blocks, still remains, and several 
other ruins and traces are confusedly scattered in the vicinity. Time has not destroyed' 
the four cities of Marathon, Trikeruthos, Probalinthos, and Oenoe. 

Mr, Walpole observes, that the lai^ tuniulus towards the middle is 25 feet high, 
and resembles those in the plain of Troy. In a small marsh near the sea, are, he adds, 
the vestiges of ten monuments, with marble fountains, and frag^ments of columns, 
which, it may be conjectured, marked the tombs of the Athenians, i. 332. Ah account 
6f Marathon, in p. 324* 

Marcopoli (one hour and three quarters from Orchosy Greece). Imperfect vestiges, 
a bas-relief of two draped figures, in good style, but indifferent preservation, as the 
heads are broken. Dodw^ ii. 157. 

Mareotis (Egypt). This lake, once so famous for the wine (mentioned by Virgil 
and Horace), which was made by vine3^rds on its banks, is so exsiccated, that it is 
dubious whether it be the Bukiara of the modems. Enc. des Antiq. 

Mariolatis (a village on the foot of Parnassus). Ruins of an ancient city, situated 
on a deep precipitous hill, projecting from the mountain. It is of small circuit. The 
walls, which are in the third style, are nine and a half, feet thick, and fortified with 
square towers ; a ruined church, which occupies the site of an ancient temple, is en- 
crusted with antique fragments, amongst which is an ill^ible inscription ; a small. 
sDorick capital of curious form, and an lonick base occurs. Mr. Dodwell thought that 
this might have been Charadia. DoduK ii. 132. ^ 

Marmagne (France). Here are Gaulish figures, in the Court of the Presbytery, 
engraved in Millin, Midi de la France, pi. IJ./i 9> 10. See, too, i. 352. 

Marsal (JFhmce). Here is the famous Briquetage. It is a large and solid mass 
of brick work, which extends under the town. At the depth ^of 22 feet, and within the 
town, was found an earthen vase, with the Roo^an characters, Cassitts F. together with 
a regular range of six oval furnaces, erected immediately upon the brick work, and 
which, from the verdigrease and pieces of copper, appear to have served for melting 
that ore. Archasol. iv. 10. 

Marsala, built on the ruins of the ancient Liltbaum, wbich see. 

Marseillu. SeeMAssALiA. 

Martor£L (Spam). A famous bridge over the Lobrigat, erected A. U. C. 533, b^ 
Hannibal. The triumphal, arch, which still exists at^ its foot, was in honour of his 
father Hamilcar. It was in a ruinous state till the King of Spain repaired it in 1768. 

i>i7fon, 383, 384. 
Masbera (near Dugga, Africa). Inscriptions* Shaw, 100. 

Massa di SoRENTa (itafy). It is a sea-port of Naples. On the shore is an ancient 

temple, adorned with marbie columns, and a Mos^ick pavement (deity unknown), but 

now consecrated to St. Peter. It has a high watch-tower, like those along the coast. 

A little further is the cape or promontory of Minerva, so called from a temple dedicated 

to her, denominated by Seneca AtheneMn^ and situated upon an eminence facing 
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Sorrento. Upoi» the ruins, of it is built » HiAteh*»to«rw« .Coins and/ wm liave been. 
fbuxid. 

Massalia (Marseilles). The loundation of diis anoieiitinty is aienti#aed by Justin 
(xliii. 3). There are altars, marbles^ &c. belonging to the place, whiob were brought 
from Greece* The pavement of the Quais has somewhat remarkable. It is entirely 
composed of bricks, laid obliquely, upon the edge ; partly in that .kind of masonry 
which the ancients called opus spkatuniy and we herring-home. work. MiUin^ Midi 
de.la Fnance^ iii* 24.8# Governor Pownall, in his Provincia Homana, mentiona several 
relicks of antiquity preserved in this ancient Greek colony ; as cistemsi fountains^ 
curious sarcophagi, aud many original columns, Sec. still subsisting in the principal 
church, built by the Gpths, upon Uie ruins of the Temple of Diana of Ephesus, who 
was here worshipped. 

Matakea (JBgyptJ. Supposed to occupy part of the site of the ancient city. 
Clarke^ v. 139. 

Matisco (now Magon, France). Coins, figures, &c. Millin^ Midi de la France, 

i. 405. 

Mauro-Bouna (road from Palaio^Achaia, fifty minutes). Ancient vestiges, and a* 
low tumulus; further on, several ancient traces, large blocks, and. a village, called 
KarofnortOj or Kurabosta, on the site of an ancient town, probably Dymi. The ves- 
tiges of this place are very imperfect ; several sepulchres seem to have been opened, 
and the usual vases of terra cotla to have been found in them. ' Dodtv.iu 311, 3 16. 

Mazi (near the plain of KatzaniSf or Kleitoi, Greece). Kensains of a small temple, 
which some plain shafts of columns, and a capital of marble, show to have been of 
the Dorick order. Dodw. ii. 44^* 

Meander (River). This celebrated river, whidi. hasall the sinuosities described 
by the ancient poets, is engraved in the Ionian AntiquitieSf pi. \. p. 46. 

Medea El (Tunis, Africa). Capitals of columns, entablatiupes, and other remains 
of ancient masonry. Shaw, 8fc. 

Medeon (Greece). Ruins, not particularized. Dodw. i. SS6. 

Mediolanum (Milan, Italy). A noble fragment of the ancient baths still resDains 
near the parochial church of S. Lorenzo. It consists of sixteen beautiful columns, 
fluted, made of white marble, with their architraves. They are all of the best propor- 
tions, and placed at the distance of two and a quarter diameter, the most regular and 
most graceful intercolumniation. Mustace/m. 50.*-rMoQtfiiucon (though dubiously and 
justly so) thinks that the Baptisterium of St TThula was. originally an Octagon Temple, 
built by the Cisalpipe Gauls. SuppL ii. b. 8, c. 2. 

Megalo-Moulki (not fkr from the ruins of HaHartos, Greece). . A cave, with 
ancient traces and foundations, formerly perhaps sacred to some rural deity. Not far 
off is a large tumulus, composed of small stones, and blocks of stone ate scattered 
about in the vicinity. Dodw. ii. 147. 

Megalopolis (npw Sinano, in Greece). The Koilon^ or circular part of the theatre, 
still remains. Part of the walls of the Proscenium are also seen facing the Helisson*. 

SThe Antiquary's Magazine (i. i$) adds aStadiuml^ The remains of the teoiplesare 
ubious. ISome masses of walls, and scattered blocks of columns, indicate their situa<- 
tions. There are inscriptions. Remains ofa «mall temple, presumed of the goddesses 
Manias, 9xe now. converted into a church. Part of the cella remains, opmi which the 
church is built. The temple was Dorick, and of atone, the proportions tmall. Some 
plain fragmented columns lie near the spot, with some fluted columnar pilasters, and. 
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•cWe Unorhlimentecl Metopes. [DoHc fritsto 2S inehes diaineter, breadth of Metopae 
I. Ilpot 7 iucbesi height l foot seven inches and half, including the moulding or capital.l 
Fei;ha|M it vras the spot where Orestes lost his senses^ on accoo^nt of the* murder of his 
mother. Dodw. ii. 376. 

. MbgAea (Sicily). Swinburne (11.348.) notices ruins near Augusta. Denon {Sicily, 
390.) saf a that i^ found so great a quantity of fragments of Mationiy as to leave no 
doubt that this spot was once covered with many buildings. The river Alabon is still 
restrained by a modem dyke^ for the purpose of turning a mill ; but, instead of restor- 
ing to lis the Piscina of Dmdahu, it forms nothing but fetid marshes. After a close 
aeiareh^ be at length discovered traces of the walls of a city, completely demolished to 
the sarfttoe of the ground, but showing that it was square, and very inconsiderably built, 
)o front of a small beach, close to the searshoi^ 

MbgarA (Attica). Chandler says {Oreece, I93) that some pieces of the wall of 
tbe Acro^m are called Nissea^ and a modem fortress erected upon it There are a 
few inscriptions and pedestals, £^ed in walls, and inverted, A large basin of water, 
with soattered fragmeote of marble, are the remains of a bath or fountain, which is re- 
eoivied as reniarkafale for its size and ornaments, and the number of its columns. It 
w4$ laot built with durable stone, wlience the decay. Mr. Dodweil gives the following 
iM^CQlmt. Going to the plain atre some ancient traces and blocks of marble, near the 
c^rob, upon a small insulated hill, and other imperfect traces may be descried on 
rateriilg tbe M^;arean plaiv^- On one of the hills, on \vhich Megara was built, viz. 
tfaat towards tlie East, are some remains of the ancient walls, which are in the third 
styki with some ^mixture of the second. Imperfe<^ foundations, and a large fountain 
on the North side of the town, are the only remains of the celebrated source of the 
Sitbnide Nymphs. Some fluted frusta of ionick columns, of good stone, mark the 
traeete of one of the nineteen temples. One of the five remains of the territory Pagat 
b^a t^eltcfcs on the sea of Balcy^on {now the Gulf of Ubaiostro). The long walls, oi^ 
legs of Megara, which united the capital with its pott and arsenal Nisaia, may be traced 
in n^any phioes. There are several inscriptions at Megara. Cersmick vases, and some 
figured of tlte same material, are frequently found near the town, but they are of a coarse 
firbrick. On iibe road from Megara toCiorinth are large blocks in the vicinity of the 
aoureeofthe Skhnide Nymphs* Beyond, are a few iinperfedt vestiges. £hdw. ii. 

Meharraka Offblxna (Egypt). Ruins of a small Temple in the Egyptian style, but 
^idently built bytheGreeks. itconrsists of only a single portico,42 feet long atid 25 wide, 
wi(h a row of coVumns round the two sides and the back. On the right is a witiding 
stair-'Cttse^ the only <one Belzoni recollected having seen in any teniplein Egypt or 
Nubia.' Thetsohimns Mve fourteen in all.^ It has been used for a Oiristian chapel. 
There is a Greek inscription. A few paces to the East stands part of another temple^ 
in which is a figure of Isis, dressed in the Greek costume, sitting under a tree. Below 
herslatMls the ^figure of Orus, in the act of offering to his mother. In a niche fnrther 
to the East is the figure of the Egyptian Isis, and in another small niche above her, a 
Greek priest and priestess, and the Egyptian Prispus. A greater proof than this Bel- 
zoni never saw of the religion of the Egyptian and Greek nations being united. (See 
JSelwnij PL 2^.) in the body of this temple is ^ large pedestal of granite, foraied by 
thfree steps^ which pedestal appears to have been erected ^r the purpose of supporting 
Vcuaa lai^ statue or obelisk. Belss/mi, 78! 

MESioa (now J/tfo, Btt I«hmd)7 Forbin {Vt^ge dans k Levant) has, in p. Ill, n 
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dissertation 6h this island ; and in p. 1S9, a theatre. It is of white marble. Of tk# 
seats and fragments^ Hugot measured the proportions and details, which are of the 
finest periods of Greek architecture^ p. 129. In another plate (unnumbered) is m 
view of one of the catacombs. - ! 

Memounturrot (Africa). A square tower, formerly a Roman sepulchral monu* 
ment. About it are blocks of marble, hollowed out, of an oblong square form* 
Shaw^ 26. 

Memphis. Savary (i. 293. 3 04) says, that Giza is not Memphis, as Shaw pre* 
sumes. Strabo and Pliny place it near the pyramids, which were on a hill, about 
four miles from that city. Two leagues to the southward of the pyramids, is the 
small town of Memph, which Savary makes the spot. Denon (iii. 105. Engl, ed.) 
says, that it is now known only by the tombs. In vol. i. p. 312, 313, he further says» 
the multitude of pyramids, scattered over the district of Saccarah, the plain of the 
Monks, and the caves of the Ibis, all prove, that this tract was the Necropolis to the 
south of Memphis ; and that the village opposite to this, in which the pyramids of 
Gizeh are situated, was another Necropolis or city of the dead, which formed the 
northern extremity of Memphis ; and by this we may measure the extent of that 
ancient city. Browne (Africa^ p. 173) says, that he visited the pleasant site of th« 
ancient Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, about two hours to the south of 
Kahira, in a plain above three miles broad, between the river and the mountain. 
Nothing remains except heaps of rubbish, in which are found pieces of sculptured stone^ 
and part of the banks of the canal, for it was surrounded by water. Its extent might be 
marxed by that of the ground where remains are dug up, and which is always over^ 
grown with a kind of thistle, that seems to thrive among ruins. It is most conve^ 
niently visited from the convent Abu Nemrus. Shaw (p. 302) thinks that there are 
no remains of Memphis, because it was situated in the old bed of the river. Belzoni 
says (p. 5) that the pyramids show the site of Memphis^ and that similar pyramids in 
the south denote the extinction of that vast capital. 

Menarah £l (near Hatnamet in Tunis). A large cylindrical Mausoleum, about 
20 yards diameter, with a vault underneath. Several small altars, supposed by the 
Moors to have been formerly so many Menara, i. e. lamps, for the direction of the 
mariner, are placed upon the cornice, and are inscribed with Roman names. Shaw, ^. 
^ Men-carus (Asia Minor). Some stones and vestiges, perhaps of a temple. 
ChandL As. Min. 220. See Strabo^ 503. 557. 577. 580. 

Merida (Spain). It was made a Roman colony by the Emperor Augustus ; after 
the Cantabrian war became the capital of Lusitania; and was styled Augusta Emerita. 
It contains the superb remains of two aqueducts, a theatre, a triumphal arch, a 
naumachia, a circus, two fine bridges over the Gudiana and Albarr^us, statues^ 
inscriptions^ &c. Dillon^ 255* 

Meroe is placed by M. Cailland on a peninsula between the Nile of Bruce and the 
river Atbara. Here are numerous pyramids lying towards the East, all, except one, 
having a little sanctuary towards the same quarter ; also, remains of a great temple, 
with six sphinx lions. South of the mouth of the White river, Soba, are ruins and 
hillocks, covered with baked brick, the Saba. Gent. Mag. xcii. 351. 

Mertese (about seven miles from Corinth). ' Sepulchres of the Hypogsean kind, 
famous for furnishing ancient vases. The countrymen (says Mr. Dodwell) opened a 
few in our presence. In them were found bones and several vases broken into small 
pieces. Those which were entire were plain, and composed of a beautiful shining 
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black yarnish, which is still as fresh as the day iti which it was painted. The vases 
were remarkably lights and of elegant forms. We also found a lai^ cinerary urn of 
common earthy containing ashes and burnt bones. The sepulchres are confusedly 
placed without any attention. The regularity of arrangement is to the direction of 
east and west* Dodw. ii. 197. 

Mesaloggion (Greece). Near it is an ancient city^ called njf 9wp$w Eip^mif 
TO KGurrpo (Saint Eirene^s Castle) ; and several other places in Greece are named 
from that saint. The walls of the city seem not to be above two miles in circuit, 
extending round the summit of a steep and oblong hill, with the Acropolis at the 
western extremity. It had two gates, one facing the north, the other the east. The 
former remains entire ; the other is without its hntel, which is seen among the ruins. 
The general thickness of the walls is 8 feet They are composed of large and well- 
united blocks, some of "which are 9 feet in length. The interior of the wall is tilled 
with smaller stones and rubbish, which form a mass of a durable and resisting quality, 
that is the emplecton of Vitruvius (B. 2. c. 8^, which he says, that the Greeks did 
not use. He is however mistaken, as Mr. Dodwell saw it in walls of higher antiquity, 
although the Greek walls are frequently a solid mass of lai^e stones. The blocks are 
generally quadrilateral, but few of them are rectangular. They are sometimes equi- 
lateral, but more generally lengthening rhomboids. The general disposition of the 
layers is horizontal, but their thickness varies so much, that in some places one la^ev 
is as broad as the three adjoining ones. . The angular irregularities are filled up with 
smaller stones. The walls of the Acropolis have an appearance of higher antiquity 
than those lower down. Parts of them have evidently been destroyed and rebuilt 
They are partitioned by equi-distant square towers, which extend all round the town. 
The upper story has fallen, but the lower part is well preserved, and the steps which 
lead up to the entrances are still remaining. On the south side of the city, close to 
the walls, are the ruins of the smallest theatre in Greece. Several of the seats are 
perfect; and the lateral walls are in a less ancient style than those of the city, being 
nearly regular. Nearly in the centre of the town, a flat oblong space upon the rock, 
on which are some beautiful foundations, highly preserved, and several square bases^ 
with simple mouldings, extending round it Upon these wer^ probably pilasters, or 
square pillars, supporting a portico. This must have been an Agora. Near this is a 
aemi-circular foundation, only 10 feet diameter. It appears that the water of the 
city was probably preserved in large cisterns, for there is no spring in or near it. Not 
far from it there is a large reservoir of singular construction, probably built for this 
porpose, or for a granary. It is a quadrilateral chamber, cut down perpendicularly 
jnto the rock. Across the breadth of this chamber are four parallel walls reaching to the 
surface of the rock. The intermediate space appears to have been roofed by long flat 
atones. The blocks which compose this curious edifice are much smaller than those 
in the walls of the city, and the few irregularities in their forms are evidently not 
systematical. They are well united, but the exterior surface is rustick or rough. 
In each of these walls are three apertures or gateways, of unequal dimensions, of a 
pyramidal form, terminating at top m an acute angle. There are gates of this form at 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and at some of the Grecian cities in Italy. Savary mentions one of 
the same kind at the island of Philae in the Nile. The gate of the town, which faces 
the North, is entire. It is covered with a flat architrave, and diminishes gradually 
from the base. to the summit, like all the Grecian doors and windows, and like some 
which were of Roman construction^ as the temple of the Sybil at Tivoli. This is a 
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form, which seeciis to have originated iti Egypt, where are nmiieroua ezamplea of it^ 
Towards the Acropolis is a chamber down into the rock; probably a bath or cisteni* 
it was coated with stones, in which are remains of a hard ttuccoi for the stuoeo 
proeres that it was to contain water. ' There are several heaps of eoarse tiles and 
fragments of terra cotta vases, but not the smallest piece of marble inscriptions, or 
architectural ornaments, except the bases of the Agora. The name of this city is 
exceedingly dubious^ It was probably JEniadai. Dodw, i. 100. 

Meshrrga (nine miles to the £. of Aoti^Ae, Africa). Inscriptiona. Shaw^ 109, IQS* 
Messenb (now Mauramatiee, Greece). The village is situated upon the ruins, abont 
three quarters of a mile from the great gates, the most magnificent ruin of the kind 
in Greece. A circular wall, which is composed of large regular blocks incloses an area 
of 6% feet diameter. In each wall are two gates ; one facing Cyparessai, and the other 
opposite, leading towards Laconia. The architraves have (kllen, but that which 
belongs to the Laconian gates remains entire, with one end in the ground, and the 
other leaning against the wall. It seems to be proved by a fissure, which was 
occasioned probably by the fall^ and it is likely that in a few years, this magnificent 
block, which is 19 feet long, will be broken in two pieces. Within the circular court 
is a square niche in the wall, probably for a statue. Bevond the niche is an inscrip 
tion, portending, that the walls were probably constructed- with the assistance of the 
army of Epaminondas, and the lintel was perhaps thrown down by the Spartans at the 
final subjugation of the Messenians, as its destruction could not have been efieeted 
without violence. Atnongst the ruins of Messene, are the remains of the stadium 
and theatre, which is one of the smallest in Greece. Several other traces, masses of 
fine walls, and heaps of stone, are scattered about the plain. Many abundant foun- 
tains and springs, issuing from Ithome, difinse verdure and fertility over this inter- 
esting spot. Pausanias notices Klepsydia and Arsinoe, which still remain* The 
magnificent walls near the great gate are almost entirely preserved, and composed of 
square stones of a prodigious size, rustick and chipped. The pavement consists of 
lat^ square^ stones, m which are discovered the traces of ancient wheels. The towers 
are square, and composed of much smaller stones than the walls. A few steps lead 
up to the door in each tower, in the second story of which are two windows of the 
same form as the doors, diminishing towards the top. On the road from Messene to 
the Khan of lakona, is a long block of stone and a ruined church, and soon after a 
heap of small stones, and triangular bridge over the Baiyra. Dodw. \u $65* 

MESSINA (Sicily). Very few remains. The site <rf the Temple of Neptune, of 
which the materials were used for building the cathedral, A. D. 530, was discovered 
on cutting a canal between the two lakes at the Faro point (the ancient Pdorus). 
Near the village are remains of some Roman baths, and tesselated pavements, alsa 
discovered by similar excavations. At the Fnmciscan convent is an antique saieo*- 
phagus, covered with a bas-relief of the rape of Proserpine, '&c. Hughe^s Trav^ 
i. 136 — 141* 

• -MfisTS (GUcm), Montfeucon (iii« p. i. b. 5« c. 2.) has> engraved « remarkable 
gate,«^an arch and square low wails, between £aur pyramids, rising in steps, sur** 
mounted by globes. To me it has not the aspect of a genuine antique. 

• Mbtaiitsh (Egypt). Here are pyramids, soose obeliscal, others nonioal. Gramdt 
DeBcriptum de FE^pte^ pi. 72. f. 4. 

Metapomtum (iiwy)* This celebrated town stood on the skirts of a plain, 2$ 
miles long ; oontakied the house where Pythagoms passed his hist years, converted into 
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ik teinplfi ^of Cdres; and conmted of a fiihiou^ eoinmonv^eakh of fariMrs. Tb0 Striit 
nites destroyed it (Straho). The only remaios are^ some ooIuidm, ri»ing oqt of the 
Mfidy billoaki at the moutb of the river Basiento, whereon. Augustus and Caesar, at 
the mediation of Octavia, had an interview. These pillars, of coars.e marble, stand \t% 
iwo rows/ which' are about eighty feet asunder, ten in one row and five in the other; 
tbsAr diameter 5 fpet, their height 15, their interstices ten. Part of the architrave is 
all that remains of the entablature. The columns are of the ancient Dorick orderj 
^annelled into twenty sharp deep flstes, tapering regularly with a large cyathiformied 
capital, (a shallow bowl, covered with a thin square stone, and no bs^,) bttt a kind of 
plinth, which appertains to the whole row« Sunnh. \. 973. , 

. Methaka (Argolu). Near the sea, or the Limne, are a few terraces, under which 
are. the rains of a chapel, probably on the site of the Temple of Diana, with an 
upright column of the DoricK order. GeUa ArgoUs^ 13S. In Mr. DodwelKs Greece 
<ii. 982) is a view of Methana, and the following account. The isthmus, which unites 
Methana with the continent, is composed of small stones and cement of a hard tena^ 
cious consistency ; and it is not easy to decide, whether it is an ancient or modem 
construction* The old city was seated on the plain' at the foot of its Acrgpolis, and 
extended to the sea, near which are a few remains of two edificss, one of the Dorick the 
other of the lonick (lr%glyph$ and lonick hoses being seen among the ruins), composed 
of white marble^ and of small proportions. Pausanias only notices the Temple of Isis- at 
Methana. Near it remains an ancient well of considerable depth, and inscriptions; 
The walls of the Acropolis are regularly constructed and well preserved, extending 
•round the edge of the rode, which, in some places rises abput thirty feet above the 
plain. Twenty*one layers oo the plain are still remaining in the most perfect part^ 
and are constructed according to the empleeton jo( Vitruvius, with a hard mass of 
Moiall stones, mortar, tiles, and earth, coated with stones of irregular masonry. In 
iseveral parts are apparently inod^m restorations. One gate only remains, which is df 
a singular construction, for it is square on the /exterior side of the wail, and pointed ia 
thie interior. Near the gate is a squaine tower, and higher up the rock, one of a 
-circtular form, of small dimensions. Two dilapidated churches are . seen within jbhe 
Acropolis, one of which contains inscriptions. The promontory of Bdistbana has bee<i 
fortified in other places, and it is said that there are small and imperfect remains of 
three other Palato-KastroSy within the peninsula. DofUv. ii. 282, sSg. 

MxTHOMB {Macedonia). An imperfect inscription at the entrance of a churok, 
.perhaps the site of the Temple of Isis. Chand. As^ Min. 219. 

MsTHYpiuJi (Arcadia)* Mieltaga is built nearly on its site. At the source of 
the Styx, which bursts from a fissure of Mount Tricala or Tricara, ace probably spme 
remains of antiquity. Ardtmolog. Libr. i. 30, SI. 

MfiTHYMNA (Asia Minor). Ruins. Clarke^ iii. S50. 

MfiTROPOU (Crete). It is built upon the site of the ancient Giortynia^ of which 
rmany vestiges remain. 

.; MfTZ. Mont&ucon, (iii. p. i. b. 5,c. 5^) has engraved some suins of Ronaan walls, 
and buildings here; they are in the style mentioned by Palladia^ b. i. c. ix. of wbHs 
l.wiih layers of brick at intervals, <and the huge semicircular arches common in many 
fioflsao houses in Italy, as the Surrentinum, &c. In vol. iv. p. ii. b. i. c. LO, he has 
given the remains of a stupendous aqueduct, over the Moselle; it consists of a strait 
\4aer of wy lofty arches, the meirs crossed with projecting fasdse. 

MsYjaouNSH (Egf^jd). The pyramid iis a truncated base^ seemingly of a naftural 
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elevation ; upon this half a truncated pyramid, and above it a third of another, mttcfa 
smaller. Orande Description, a. vol. iv. pL 72. 

MsYLAdUY (Egypt). A monolythe, like a modern sentry-box. Grande Descrip^ 
Hon, a. vol. iv. pi. 67. f. 2 — 6. 

MiDSA (Greece, two hours and forty minutes from Nauplia). An ancient square 
tower, at the extremity of a contracted valley, is composed of well-joined polygons of 
rather small dimensions. It has been restored since its original construction, and the 
interstices of the walls are cemented with mortar. It was one of the Monapurgia, or 
single tower forts, erected to guard the passage from the territory of Epidaurus to that 
of Nauplia. Half ah hour from the last ruins are the remains of a small ancient city 
and fortress, constructed in the second and third styles, and fortified with a few round 
and square towers ; the stones are of moderate dimensions, and the fortress seems to 
have been used in modern times, as the walls have been repaired, and cemented with 
mortar. It must have been a place of importance at all times, as it commands the pass 
to Nauplia ; these are probably the remanis of Midea, which according to ApoHodo* 
rus was fortified by Perseus. It was in ruins before the time of Pausanias. Dodwi 

ii. 253—254. 

Miletus. The principal relick is a ruined theatre. The external face of this vast 
fabrick is marble, and the stones have a projection near the upper edge, which Cband^ 
ler supposed the seats, ranged as usual, on the slope of a hill ; a few remain. The 
vaults which supported the extremities of the semicircle, with the arch^ or avenues in 
the two wings, are constructed with great solidity. The entrance of the vault, or sub- 
struction on the left side, was filled up with soil. The vestiges of the city are pieces 
of wall, broken arches, and a few scattered pedestals and inscriptions, and a square 
marble urn. One of the pedestals has belonged to a statue of Hadrian. Large lions in 
couchant postdres, perhaps placed on graves, are put before a building for ornament 
Chand. As. Min. 146. see Ion. Antiq. pi. 43* The Posideum is the spot where stood 
the temple of Apollo Didymeus in Miletus. See Ion. Antiq. p. 29, which add that the 
site of tne temple is buried under its vast ruins, but from the parts of columns which 
appear in their places, it is evident that the front was a decastyle ; the aspect, the dip- 
teros, and the spaces between, the pycnostylos and sistylos, the intercolumniation being 
one diameter of the column and seven-ninths. The cell has no door in the west, or back 
front, of which omission, except in temples in antis, and in the prostylos, only three 
other instances occur, viz. the temple ot lachli in Mylasa ; in the Ilyssus at Athens ; 
and that of Jupiter Nemseus in Achaia. There was another road to the posticumj 
which in the aspects of the amphiprostylos, peripteros, pseudo-dipteros, dipteros, and 
hypsethros, answered to the pronaos, at the opposite end of the cell, which is also 
omitted in the temple of the Ilyssus at Athens. The architect, without diminishing 
the length of the naos, might thus considerably augment the depth of the pronaos, and 
of the portico in the east front, in which, as in that of the temple of Jupiter Oiympius 
at Athens, the columns were probably three deep (id. 47). Chandler (150) further 
mentions xemains of a circular pier, which was called panormus ; the stones, which 
are marble, and about six feet diameter, extend from near the shore, where are 
traces of building, probably houses. He found too, in the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo, a stone cistern, marble coffin and five statues, near each other in a row, almost 
buried. 

In the Voyage Pittoresque, torn. \. pi. 115, is a view of the ruins of Miletus and 
course of the Ma»inder. M. Choiseul Gouffier says, that there are only mutilated 
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oiarbles, biroken coIuimiSf pitttforms of the Acropolis, the site of the modern citadel ; 
ruins of a theatre, not hollowed oat of a hill the Greek fashion, bat entirely bailt of 
stone, like that of the Marcellus, at Rome, see pK I15, b. l8l. 1% may be thought, 
that these two authors do not describe the same place under the appellation of Miletus, 
yet they coincide geographically* 

MiLSVUM. MiLEA. (It is now Mecia in Algiers). A fountain, which bubbles up in 
the centre of the city, is received into a large square bason, of Roman workmanship. 
ShaWf &c. 

MiNTURN^s. MiNTURNiuM. The ruius make an awful appearance along the banks 
of the Oarigliano, formerly the Litis; they consist of parts of an amphitheatre, and of 
a theatre, an octagon hall, numberless vaults and arches, and an aqueduct. Marius 
concealed himself from Sylla's (action in the marshes below. Minturnae was desolate 
early in the seventh century. Swinb. ii. 498. Starke^ ii. 66. Siolbergj (i. 4^5), 
thinks that the ruins ascribed to a theatre, are properly those of Themue^ and that he 
saw remains of PiscintB, or fish-ponds ; he says, that the flight of gulls and lapwings 
denote the spot where Marius was hid. Eustace, (ii. $16) says, that there are consi- 
derable remams of Minturnde, substructions, arches, gateways, shattered walls, shafts, 
bases and capitals of marble. A tower stands on the bank to defend the passage over 
the river. Its first story or lower part is ancient, and built with great solidity, and 
beautiful proportions. The marshes have become a rich cultivated plain. 

MiRA (Greece). Near jigios-Blasio, blocks of stone near the road ; an ancient 
wall and some foundations and stones^ probably the entrance into Bceotia. Dodw. 
L 310. 

MiRAKA (Greece). At Miraka the cottages are composed of wicker and thatched. 
The only house in the village is the Pyrgos of the Agha, and as Turkish villages are 
universally overawed by a similar edifice, the description of that of Miraka may serve 
for all. It has received the denomination of Pyrgos, from its height and tower-like 
form ; it is a kind of castellated structure, or fortified house, bearing a resemblance to 
similar kinds of Highland castles in Scotland, which were constructed about 300 years 
ago. It is four stories in height; the walls, which enclose the ground floor, have one 
door, and a few narrow apertures resembling arrow holes, made to admit the light. 
This floor serves for horses and cattle, and has no communication with the upper 
stories. An insulated mass of wall, with steps leading to its summit, stands at the 
distance of about 12 feet from the tower, and reaches as high as the door of the first 
habitable floor which is over the stables. From this wall to the entrance of the tower, 
there is a draw-bridge, or in times of perfect peace, some planks of wood, which are 
not removed at night; the floor and stairs within the tower are of wood, and the access 
to some of the most secure chambers, is through a square aperture, which is made in 
the ceiling of the room below, and is sufficiently large to admit only one person at a 
time. The ascent to this is effected by a temporary staircase or ladder, which when 
a person has mounted may be drawn up, and the hole or trap-door closed. 
Dodw: ii. 337. 

MisENUM {Italy). The ruins of this city, which lay at the foot of the promontory 
of Miseno, consist of the remains of a theatre, &c. A fine fragment of the marble cor- 
nice is still left to bear testimony of the elegatice with which it was decorated in the 
richest luxuriancy of the Composite order. Octavius Ceesar brought wholesome waters 
upon aqueducts, into immense reservoirs, the largest of which receptacles remains to 
tpis day in great preservation, and is called Piscina MhrahUe. It is a subterraneous 
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eutisrn^ divided iiit6 allejrd^ by ro#8 of Et\vmit |iillaT8> llponewbicli M ai*ehisd raof {# 
i^ested {StOinb. ii. £4)* This ii a vel-y imperfect citalogruew Caiu» Muriuft hud n yiii» 
bet^9 8u<^ceeded by one of LuCullus, of wbich th6 fish-pondk reoiaitt. I'he l9tygian 
lake of Virgil is the present Mare Morto^ or third basin of thi» poft» The bahks of 
this basin are called his Elysian fields, to which the sepulchral monUDWnts t>f Mise^. 
num adjoin. Reaiains eliat of a villa of LMoallus^ vrhere Tibeft*ius di^^ the siibatrBc- 
tions of which villa are worthy notice ; the villa of HortensiiM the contemporary and 
rival of Cicero, and the reservoirs of the villa, the Cento Camerale, or ^asane di* 
Nerode; Imoiedtately beneath the prorioontory are piscinsfe or fi«h-po!id«) the founda- 
tions of which may still be discerned under water. Stwtkfs TVmw i. 146% Eustace, 
besides these, (ii. 41 6) nkentions masses of ruins and the vestiges of a ib€natre. 

MisNA. SeeNisrcA. 

Misr-el-Attike (nedr CairO^ Egjfpt). A mosqM here, Said^ ph^bably without i^a- 
son, to have been built by order of the Caliph Omar, was lately rescued iVom the obli« 
vion to which it was hastening, by the mandate of Murad Bey. This mosque is a biiiM«* 
ing of gr^t.extont : there may be thirty or thirty^five columns remaining in their origi<- 
nal position, the rest have beeti reversed and again set up without any ^atd to order* 
The most perfect remain is a small octagon building in the middle of ttie mosque^ 
supported by tsight Corinthian toluilins, the shaft about 10 feet high, of blue and white 
marble. In this small edifice is u chamber, whibh is said never to have been opened.- 
Multitudes of columns appear around to the number ^f more than a hundred, some 
in black marbie; oiie has a small cavity^ fabled an in^presston made by the band of the 
prophet. The cenient is so hard as to evince that the Saracens were no strangers to 
the ancient mode of preparing it. Many arches of an elliptical form remain, and some 
inscriptions on the west> probably the phace of tlie audent gate, as it ib of the modern. 
Ancient Arabic books, son^e of tl^em in the Kuphick character*, have been recently 
discovered here, in a cellar, under lock and key, and inclo^d in a Sycamore chest. 
Some of them are on vellum, and very boautifuL JSrotme, 79^^801 

MisTRA. See Sparta. 

MiTYLENE (now MeteUfi). There are several ruins. In the Voyage Pittdres^e^ 
torn. ii. pi. 8, is a very curious marble seat ( the base is orudmefit^ with t^ legs of 
an animal, and a tripod between i the back is hollow and round, and omamehted vt^ith 
a griffin, whose body forms the arms* It is made like a modem easy chair, and has an 
inscription on it. In the same plate is a view of an aqueduct; it is very high, and 
consists of double and single arches in the usual form. 

MoLO deGaeta {Italy), An ancient tower, supposed to be the tomb of Ci(!ero, 
erected on the spot where he was fnurdered (Starhe^ ii. 66). See Ponkianum. Molo 
is a small town, near the site of the ancient Formise. Many ruins of villas, tombs, 
and gardens, are dispersed over the delightful Isthmus which joins Gaieta to the main 
land. Swinh. ii. 499 — 502. 

MovTB Abdrubale {Italy). The round hill which still bears this name, and 
rises south of the Metaurus, about three miles from Frossombroni, on the road toTorli, 
was the scene of the battle between Claudius and Asdrubal. Eustace, i. 289. 

Monte Circello (engraved in Miss Knighi*s Latium, pl^ 9). It is supposed to 
have been the residence of Circe. There is at the foot of the mountain, a little deva*- 
tion, said to be the tomb of Elpenor> otie of the followers of Ulysses, whose ghost 
appeared to him, and i^quested him to bury his body. p. 1^$. 

Monte Vergine. This is a convent on a mountain banging ove;* Avilino. . I'his^ 
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moantam wfis sacred to tbe Mother of th6 Gods, who had here a sumptuous temple, 
of which four columns of Porturanta marble are employed in tbe present &bric In 
the Musaeum of the Convent is preserved a basso^relievot representing a boy with a eor<» 
nqcopia, a serpent twined round a fig-tree, and a tripod, embfems of the worship of 
Cybeie. She was supposed to wander through the woods in search of medicinal herbs^ 
for tbe cure of disorders incident to little children, and. was therefore looked upon as 
the universal mother. Atys, the High Priest^ pronounced oracles, or gave out prescripr 
tions, from a tbree*legged stool. Tradition says, the mountain, took its name Aom one 
Virginius, or Virgilius, a great necromancer, who had a garden full of medicinal 
herbs, with which he composed his magical drugs. There is still a level spot of 
ground, called L*Orto di Virgilip, and the mountain abounds with vulnerary plantt. 
{Stoinb. i. ISO.) This passage is especially noticeable, because a Virgil has been re- 
peatedly introduced in the Middle ages, and ccmfounded with the poet* See Fas*^ 

iroke^s Brit. Hionach. p. S39^ 

MoKTMORiLLON (in Poitou.) Here is, or was, a famous Gaulish Temple, tbe re* 
mains of which are engraved in the Supplement to Mxmtfaucon^ ii. b. B, c 3* Tbe 
plan is octagonal ; on the ground floor is a chamber, with an elliptic arch : above that 
18 a lofty vaulted room, in the centre of which is a shaft, like a well, unroofed to the 
top. The roof rises from the side walls, far above the dome. Tbe external aspect is 
that of our tall octagon turnpike houses.* There appears to me, indeed, room to doubt 
that it is older than the time of Diocksian, for it is in the style of the Cussy column, 
but there are over the left gate of the temple eight human figures, tbe explanation of 
which I give from Borlase, who rejects the account of the leamed father. He says, 
thatt it (fenotes the difierecit elasses through wbieh the Druids passed, until they 
arrived at the summit of their dignity. The first, a plain priesfs vestment, girt by a 
surcingle, is distinguished only' by tfaie colour and shi^^ without any ornaments, from 
tbe laity. The second^ a sash, reaches from the right shoulder aeross the body, to the 
bottom of the garment. The third, a broad stream or lacing, like a scarf, is crossed 
with horisontal stripes, reaching round his neck and to the bottom of his doathing, 
and the garment so edged ia loose, and without a surcingle. The fourth has 'no ensign 
of dignity, but of place. Tbe fifth has a large sash depending from his rip^bt shoulder 
across the body, and the hinder part meets the fore-part at the waist {Cornw. lOS.) 
If this appropriation be just, tbe later Druids had arcAitorterts/ temples. 

MoTYA {Sicily) J buiJt by Hereules. Only a few antique rtones remain, of which 
the modern bastion, likewise in ruins, has been built. Many pieces of mat* 
toni ere scattered over the fidds ;: some fragments of Greek vases of the most delicate 
workmanship, and on a rough stone two feet high, a Punick inscription. Denon waa 
also presented with some points of javelins and arrows in bronze. Those of the arrows 
were triangular, in the form of a lengthened cone, with a beard behind each angle, 
which rendered them .very diflScuk of extraction. Denon, 1^9, 170. 

MoRrr {Turkey). The Khan, half way between Konak and More, seems to stand 
upon the site of an ancient temple, or other public building, there being fragments of 
apchiteeture in its walls^ There are sarcophaei, and the plan of the ancient Greek city 
may be traced. Its chief streets and temples, and other public buildings, may be 
ckarly distmguished, and long colonnades and porticoes, with the lower parts of tbe 
columns in the original state. Walpole, ii*. 237. 

MunDU. An ancient city of Malwa in Hindoostan, said to have con tained, and perhaps 
now. does,, many monuments of ancient magnifieenoe. 
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MuNYCHiA, or Munychius Partus^ one pf the three ports of Athens. There still re* 
main, near the coasts, the ruins of vaults, columns, walls, and relicksof the foundatioii 
of a temple, perhaps that of Diana, which served as an asylum for persons in debt. 
(Enc.) Chandler (208) only notes that it was once enclosed by a wall of excellent 
masonry, and that the remains are fragments of a marble column. 

MusauiNiJE CoLONiA {Africa^ now TemondfiAae). Traces of a Cothon (ctrtificial 
harbour) J and heaps of ruins. Shaw, 35. 

MusTAPHA Bet (in the district of Zetoun, Greece), Ancient sepulchres. Dodw. 

ii. 491. .n 

MusTi {Seedif Ahdel Abhasj below Z>)riti«, and Tuhersoke^ Africa). Remains of 

a beautiful arch, in honour of Augustus. Shaw^gs. 

> Mycena Kalis (Turkey). Rums of walls, very thick, consisting of large pebbtes, 

imbedded in mortar. Cfar Arc, viii . 7 1 . 

MvcENJE (Greece). This is one of those extraordinary remains of early antiquity 

which require copious accounts. The chief objects are (1), The Treasury ofAtreus^ 

(2) TheCitadely (3) The Gate of the Lions, (4) The Tomb of the Atrides. 

Mycenae, the modern Carvathi (ArchaeoL Libr. i. 35^. Sir William Gell, the mosf 
minute inspector of the remains, thus introduces the subject. *^A stranger, who does 
not take a guide from Krabata, may easily find the Acropolis of Mycenae^ by following 
the little water-duct which supplies the villages, and which passes over the Treasury 
of Atreus^ and near the Gate of the Lions. Ascending by this route, in .about nine 
minutes a ruined chapel is seen, situated on a hillock or tumulus, on the right of the path. 
In it there is a piece of red marble, with a very decorative sculpture, representing the 
honey-suckle or lotus, an ornament afterwards improved and used in the lonick order. 
On the same marble are sculptured spiral lines, which were much affected as a decora- 
tion at Mycenae. The citadels of Nauplia and Argos are both seen from this spot. 
In the bed of the torrent below are the ruins, either of a bridge or of an opening \n the 
wall of a city for the passage of the torrent. This has not been arched, but was fbrnoiecf 
^ of projecting stones, and is of very remote antiquity. The remains of bridges are very 
rare in Greece. Every thing at Mycenae is of the most remote date, for the city was 
destroyed and dilapidated by the Argives, soon after the Persian invasion (Strabo), 
about 466 years before Christ, and after about 9 1 3 years from its foundation by Perseus. 

Still pursuing the water-course, a long line of rocks may be observed, running in a 
right line, nearly North and South, upon the brow of the hill, ending near the chapel. 
The walls of the town probably ran upon this ridge, which has been cut by art, and has 
the track of a gate near the centre. The water-course next passes over a tumulus, 
which is upon the top of the Treasury of Atreus. 

(1) The Treasury of Atreus. — The town, which was of considerable extent, covered 
the whole of the slope down to the torrent, and the opposite ascent to the citadel. The 
entrance of the treasury is a little lower down the hill ; two parallel walls, 20 ft. 6 m. 
asunder, project from the portal above, with a triangiilar ojiening, which is usual in 
the edifices of this city. The place was probably otice covered by a sculptured ston^. 
The front appears to have been cased with green and red marble ; and spiral and circular 
ornaments. Near the door is to be seen a semicircular pilaster and its capital, very 
curiously carved in spiral and zigzag lines. The leaves, which are the lowest ornament 
are exactly similar to those represented by Norden in bis View of the Palace of MeoK 
non. In the architrave are holes, into which bronze nails have been inserted to sup- 
port some ornament. The portal is nearly IQ feet wide, and diminishes in breadth 
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Ifom the foundation upwards. It is about 20 feethigh. In the entrance, and all over 
the walls of the chamber, brass nails, at regular distances, have been very strongly 
fastened into the stone. These nails consist of a mixture of copper and tin, in the pro- 
portion of 88 to 12. The passage to the chamber is l8 feet deep. It is covered with, 
two stones, one of enormous magnitude, being 27 ft. long, 16 broad, and about 4 thick. 
The apartment itself, of a circular dome, in shape like a bee-hive, 47ft. 6 inch, diameter, 
and aoout 50 in height. This dome is not composed of stones, which form part of the 
radii of a circle, as in an arch, but is constructed with horizontal courses, the inside. of 
each stone being carved in such a manner that the whole has the appearance of a regular 
vault. Though a stone is now wanting near the top, the roof seems to be in no danger 
offalling« 

f Vaults of this construction are to be found among the ruins of the ancient cities of 
Sicily. About three miles from Noto^ in the district of Falconara (a peninsula, covered 
with ruins of the ancient city of Me^ra), in a place called the citadel, are buildings 
covered with large stones, placed horizontally, and having, like this of Mycense, inter- 
nally the appearance of a dome. The buildings are not more than 26 feet in diameter. 
They have been in modern times used as chapels, which made Houel, who gives an ac- 
count of these edifices, suppose that they were not of remote antiquity, but his drawing 
shows that they were exactly similar to that of the Treasury of Atreus. The external 
figure is square, but the roofs are circular. The singularity is, that there is a hole 
above each door in the Grecian Treasury, and the same is remarked by Houel in the 
Sicilian ruins. The place was fortified with rough blocks, in the most ancient manner, 
which Houel makes the work of the Suali. There are many sepulchres, in the rock, as . 
well as circular magazines near the ruins. The same author found, on the road from 
Militello to Vizzini, among the ruins of the ancient city, a square chamber indeed, 
whi^h was a second apartment, covered with a vault, the stones of which were all placed 
horizontally, and, as ne says, ill-hewn and ill-constructed, though of great magnitude. 
It is to be remarked that the great magazines of corn at Agrigentum, are of exactly the 
same shape, but are cut in the rock. At Mycenae, on the right, a door is seen, which has 
been secured by strong bolts, diminishing from 4 ft. 9 in* to4 ft« 6 in., i^nd which is the 
entrance into an inner chamber 27 ft. long and 20 broad. This door has also a triangular 
opening above the architrave. Pausanias mentions this edifice. This building has not the 
smallest traces of holes for bolts, nor. sockets for hinges, at the. great entrance. The 
first chamber might have been both a temple and a tomb. So the chamber of Danae, 
at Argos, and the inner apartment a Treasury, like this, has been secured by strong bars. 
Perhaps the holes in the great architrave might have held nails, which supported a cur- 
tain or veil. Pausanias says, the Treasury of Minyas is one of the wonaers of Greece, 
a work not yielding in magnificence to any of those in other countries. * It is thus con- 
structed. The walls are all of stone ; the building is of a circular form ; the roof is 
not very much pointed. They say that the parts of the edifice are proportioned to 
each other, even to the highest stone. This passage, and the present existence of the 
e<£fice, which. he describes at Orchomenos, exactly similar to that at Mycenie, suf- 
ficiently proves that the. building at K]rabata is what the Greeks called a Treasury. 
Both Orchomenos and Mycenae were famous for opulence {Odyss. iii. 305, and speech 
of Achilles in the Iliad). The brass nails, which are . placed at regular distances 
throughout the interior, have not heads, which might have served for ornament. They 
consist of 88 parts of copper, and IS of tin. They must have served to fSeisten plates of 
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the same metal to the wali, and the seeming* fables of brazen cbamiwrs and bi 
temples may be easily explained by such a circumstanoe. 

Dan&e was confined in a similar apartment, as may be proved by the descriptiaa 
given of her chamber at Ai^os. The Tfaalamoi of the daughters of Prcetns, at TirjFMv 
vvere probably of the same species. Treasuries were also osed as prisons, a oirenmstance 
which is mentioned byPlatarch (inPh)lopGemen)4and Homer, in the Odyssey , «ems to 
have the same allusion with regard to a brazen chamber there mentioned. There was 
a very ancient Temple of Apollo at Delphi, said to have been built by bees, but this was 
probably an allusion to the form of the hive, like this edifice at MyceQ»« This was 
secured by one bolt of brass, an idea which must have arisen from the plates of that 
metal, with which it was covered. GeW, 30. 33. Mr. Walpole says (i. 556, 557) 
that the Thesauri of the Greeks were places formed or excavated under temples, like 
the Roman Famssas^ cells, granaries.^ 

On the outside of the Treasury is a tumulus of earth, which was probably much 
higher than it is at present. If this was ever used as a place of sepulture, it was on thb 
tumulus that Electra made the libation of milk in honour of Agamemnon. (SeeEVeclta 
of Sophocles. Speech of Chrysothemes ap^^iov ra^¥ icoXa>»]9 oucpas. The sepulchre 
of Minyas is mentioned by Pausanias immediately after his Treasury.) GeWs ArgoKs, 
SO — ^34. Thus Sir Wm. GelL Mr. DodweU says, some columns of rosso-antico, 
covered with spiral ornaments, and a columnar pilaster and its bases, are seen amongst 
the ruins near the gate, which may have been placed as a sepulchral stel^ in the middle 
of the triangular cavity, and the sides filled with other ornamental or allegorkal subjects* 
The pilaster and its base are of a soft green stone, singularly enriched with spiral and 
zigzag ornaments, of an Egyptian rather than of a Grecian character ; indeedlhe whole 
edifice has so much the appearance of Egyptian origin, that it was very probably conr 
structed by the colony of the Belides, after the expulsion of the Inachdse from the Argo*^ 
lick territory. All the remains of Mycense, even the sculptured ornaments which are 
scattered about the ruins, have an Egyptian character. The gate of the lions may als<^ 
owe its origin to the same people. The walls alone of the Acropolis seem to have beea 
elevated by another race. Mr. DodweU then gives (p. 23^) plates of these mouldings, 
&c. and then adds the dimensions, which have been before given from Sir Wm. GelL 
The specifick gravity of the lintel of the door must, he says^ be about I33 tons I No 
masses, except those of Egypt and Balbec, can be compared with this gigantick stone 
It is probable that it was also a tomb as vrell as a treasury, and perhaps a temple also. 
All these subterraneous chambers in Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, were no doubt the 
primitive crypt® or sepulchres of great persons, in the most remote periods of antiquity. 
They are constnicted upon the principles to which they have a considerable approxi^ 
mation, ii. 33 1 — S34. [The Treasury at Messina, in which Philopcsmen was unmure<^ 
was probably of a similar kind with this at MyceneB. Livy says, *^ Admonent deinde 
quidam esse thesaurum publicum sub terr& saxo quadrate septum ; ed vinctus demetih 
tur,.et saxum ingens quo operitur, Machind superimpositum est, b. 39. c. 5. Dodw. ii. 
334. Thus it appears that the ancients worked these vast masses by engines.! Dr. 
Clarke says (vi. 596 — 501) that the pretended Treasury of Atreus is supposed to be 
the Heroum of Perseus, the founder of the city, or the Tomb of Agaftiemnon. To 
proceed with Sir Wm. Gell : Specimens, he says, of the sculptured work mentioned, 
may be seen in the Earl of Elgin's collection. He then proceeds thus, ** This is per- 
haps the only gateway, in very early times, where the antep^menta do not conust of 
separate and appropriate stones, but are merely the common blocks of the wall, cut 
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into three receding hcM. The earth on the sides of the passage to the door, conceals 
aome of the wall to the right and left. On the ground is seen the capital of a column, 
or rather semircular pilaster. This is of coarse grained marble, as is the pilaster itself, 
which now lies half-buried in the entrance. It is covered with zigzag and spiral orna- 
ments, exactly like the capital, which is seen more fully detailed in the miscellaneous 
;late [pL 7I. It is a very curious fact that the Temples of Egypt seem like the 
Yeasury to nave been without doors. In the upper part of the jambs, however, in 
some of the portals^ holes, intended to receive some sort of cylindrical bar, may be ob- 
served, and, lower down, other holes, by which a door, as a fulcrum, might be occa- 
sionally iMtexked (Hamilton's Egt/ptiaca^p. 90J. It is rather to be supposed that the 
bar of the top supported a veil, and that other bars were placed across the curtain to 
prevent the wind from rendering it useless, a practice still common in the East. 
Norden discovered in Egypt, near the old part of Alexandria, an edifice much resem- 
bling the Treasury, which he calls a subterraneous Temple. The form is circular, and 
the roof vaulted above the portal. It has a winged ball. To the North of this 
Treasury several indications of the plans of houses may be observed. They are spots 
ao completely covered with stones, that the plough cannot pass through them, and 
thus they retain their original shape. Argolis, 145 — 147- 

CUadeL From the entrance of the Treasury the Citadel may be perceived, having 
the appearance of a mural crown (as mentioned by Nonnus, b. 41 • ^r^afjLari rci^ioeyri 
9tepi ^oAcara MitKr^m^? KOK>My!rco9 Kavoveirtn. Oelly 34.) — Following the Water-course, the 
Gate of the Lions will soon be visible on the right In the hollow, between the 
Treasury and the hill of the Citadel, there was probably a street, terminated by a gate 
towards the bed of the torrent. At the upper end of this hollow is a hillock, either a 
tumulus or the covering of another chamber like the Treasury. There were, within 
ihe city of Mycenae, the Tombs of Agamemnon and of his Charioteer Eurymedon ; 
also that of Teledamus and Pelops, with that of Electra. That of Clytemnestra and 
Egysthus was within the walls, and at a little distance from them. The Treasury seems 
to have been made one of these tombs. Archasol. Lihr. i. 35. From this tumulus, the 
situation of the great gate of the Citadel will be perceived. When opposite to it, in 
examining the descent of the hill to the left, another circular edifice, like the Treasury, 
may be discovered, but the roof has fallen in as far as the great stone above the gate^ 
leaving a large circular hollow. The portal is entire, and is about eight feet wide and 
fourteen feet deep. One of the stones in the side wall is of that length. The archi- 
trave is about ten feet long. The walls of the citadel are very curious, being evidently 
of the same date with those of Tirynthus. Oe//, 35. Euripides, (§ Hercules Fu- 
fens, and If^igenia in Antis,) calls it KTKAQnEIAN DOAIN. See too. Homer 
II. B. ii* He says, that Mycenae, Tiryns, &c. were fortified before the Trojan war. 
Apollodorus, B. ii., say« that Perseus fortified Tiryns, Mydeia, and Mycenae. To 
the South of the Gate of the Lions (of which distinctly) the wall of the Citadel is 
much ruined. In one part, something like a tower is visible, which being perpendi- 
cular, while the curtain inclines a little inward from its base, there remains a projection 
at the top, sufficient to enable an archer to defend the wall below. The blocks of the 
superstructure ate in general of great size, while those of the foundation are much 
•amaller. This is observable in almost all the very early fortifications of Greece. 
Except the -sates, the whole circuit of the citadel is built of rough masses of rock, but 
though rougn,.they are even yet sometimes found very nicely adjusted and fitted to 
each other, though the smaller stones, which filled up the interstices, have entirely dis- 
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appeared. This style of building has usually been termed Cyclopfean^ and it certainly* 
appears that the walls of the most ancient cities of the Peloponnesus, whether attributed 
to the Cyclopes or not, were of this construction. Tiryns, and indeed Mycenae, differ 
from the rest in the galleries and gates, so that perhaps, the ponderous method which 
so much resembles the style of the Egyptians, and of which the Gate of the Lions is the 
best specimen in Europe, is the real Cyclopean, while the remainder of the circuit 
was erected by the natives. These fortifications were reputed to be impr^nable in 
ancient times, for when th^ Argives were unable to destroy the walls of Mycenae, on 
account of their extraordinary strength, being like those of Tiryns the work of the 
Cyclopes, the inhabitants were forced by famine to abandon the city. Some went to 
Cleonae, many into Macedonia, and the remainder to Cerynea in Achaiia^ At an 
angle of the fortress, on the South, overlooking the ravine and torrent, is a great quan* 
tity of broken pottery, in black varnish and white, with spiral lines of a brown coloui^^ 
which seem to nave been the favourite ornament at Mycenae. The Southern rampart 
of the citadel follows the natural irregularities of the precipice. At the Eastern point 
the hill is attached by a narrow Isthmus to the mountain. On the Isthmus is a 
fountain of late date. On the Northern side is the declivity; It is also very dteep, and 
there is a gate, which consists of two stones, covered by a third. The opening is 6 ft. 
11 in. wide at the bottom, and 5 ft. 4 in. at the top. Above the architrave is a lare;e 
stone, approaching the form of a triangle, which, with the ruin, is about 14 feet high. 
The gates folded, and were secured by bars. The access to this entrance was by an 
artificial terrace, which was completely commanded by the wall. A curtain* nearly in 
a right line, extends from this gate to that of the Lions, and it is very probable that 
certain holes in the earth above this wall, which are shown by the natives as cisterns^ 
are actually covered with galleries, similar to that of Tiryntbus. After entering the 
Gate of the Lions, there was a road, commanded by a wall, which traversed the 1^11 
almost to the opposite side before it turned to the summit, so that the place was de- 
fended by at least a triple enclosure. (Oelly 40 — 42.) Mr. Hamilton says, '' There 
are the remains of two terraces, supported by the same species of masonry, on the slope 
of the hill, the summit*;of.Which formed the citadel, so that it was defended by a 
quadruple enceinte. ArchceologiUj xv. 321. Mr. DodwelVs illustrative remarks are 
important. The Citadel of Mycenae, he says, is never mentioned under the appella- 
tion of Acropolis by ancient authors. It is frequently called Aoi/xa by Sophocles, which 
signifies nothing more than residence, similar to the Badpoy and dujxeAij, and other 
poetical denominations, which are intended as synonymi* This silence [Strabo does 
not mention it. JP.] concerning the Acropolis of Mycenae, has induced some l^med 
men, who have not however been on the spot, to imagine that the city was centered 
within the narrow limits of these walls, which constituted the Acropolis alone. The 
actual survey, however, of the extreme smallness of this enclosure will immediately 
destroy such a supposition. The single palace of the Atridae, and a temple or two, 
allowing them only moderate proportions, would occupy the whole qpace, without 
leaving any room for the inhabitants, or the cupuaycia, wide streets of Homer, which 
adorned the wealthy city of Mycenae with its well-built and heavenly walls ; nor would 
the Argives so peremptorily have insisted upon the destruction of the city and its in* 
habitants, if it bad consisted solely of the solitary rock upon which the Acropolis was 
erected. The walls of the city extended considerably beyond the subterraneous cham* 
bers towards the plain, and there may still be traced in many places^ besides somo 
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wtW-hniH foundations of other edifices, many heaps of small stones, and tiles, the 
remains of the houses. The outer enclosure or walls of the city were apparently less 
ancient than those of the fortress, and those appear to have been destroyed by the 
Ai^ives, and the stones removed, and the same was done with regard to the town of 
Tiryns. Greece, ii. 336, 237. 



Oate of the Lions (see the wood-cut). This gate is mentioned by Pausanias, who 
says, " some part of the circuit of the walls of Mycenx remain, as well as a gate, over 
which are lions. They are said to be the work of the Cyclops, who built the walls of 
Tiryns for Proetus {Corintkiaca, p. 59. Gell, 35). This gate is situated at the end 
of a recess, about 50 feet deep, commanded by projections of the wall, which, in this 
part, is composed of rough blocks of squared stones, but they are often placed exactly 
one- above another, so that the joints of three or four courses are precisely in one 
perpendicular line, which gives a strange and barbarous appearance to the whole. 
The architrave consists of a single stone, 15 feet long and 4 ft. 4 in. high. The 
triangular stone, on which the lions are sculptured, is 11 ft. 6 in. long, 9 it. 8 inch, 
high, and 2 feet in thickness. The sockets, about 3 inches in diameter, which served 
for the insertion of the pivots, on which the gates turned, are visible in the lower 
surface of the architrave. The gates folded and were secured bybars. Perhaps the 
portal might be 13 or 14 feet high, if the soil were removed. There is an opening, 
like a window on the left of the gate, but the stone which once filled it is now lying 
below. Gell, 36. 

The Lions, or more properly Lionesses of Mycense, are the only existing specimens 
of the sculpture of the heroick ages, and they are worthy of particular attention. It 
is remarkable that they have not the tails of lions, a circumstance observable in the 
aculptures of Persepolis, where animals very like those of Mycense are represented, 
as well as lions, who have the tails, natural to their species. They are not highly 
relieved, but the feet are well indicated. The heads are imperfect, so that it cannot 
be known which way they turned, or whether they were seen in front The Lions 
have the appearance of the supporters of an armorial shield, the fore-paws being 
placed on a projecting remnant, while the hinder feet rest upon the architrave of 
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the gate. Between them is a semicircular pillar, which might be called Doirick, hot 
it diminishes from the capital to the base, which consists of a double torus. The 
echinus of the capital is ornamented with three annulets, at some distance from each 
other. The abacus is that of the Dorick order. It supports four balls or circles, 
which are again surmounted by a second abacus, similar to the first. Sir W. Gell 
thinks that as the Cyclopes were worshippers of the sun, fire, and Vulcan, and as 
Cambyses introduced artists from Egypt to adorn his palace of Persepolia; that the 
lion being the symbol of IViithras, the ball of the sun, the spirals of water, and the 
triangle, a mysterious Egyptian figure, that the lions had an allegorical meaning, and 
might be the national symools.' Gell, 35—^40. 

Mr. Dodwell, after matter, which assimilates the above details, says, *' the con- 
struction of the lateral walls is nearly r^ular, difiering from those which constitute 
the peribolus of the Acropolis, where are irregular polygons. They are of the hard 
breccia, which was excavated on the spot, but the block of the lions is of the same 
green marble as the columnar pilaster, which is near the Treasury of Atreus, and 
which resembles in its appearance the green basalt of Egypt. These curious pieces 
of sculpture, which are probably the most ancient in dreece, represent, in bas-relief, a 
column between two E^rptian lions." Mr. D. then tnentions the supposed mystical 
signification, nearly as in Sir W. Gell, of the figures, and then proceeds thus. '^ Thia 
species of adoration was probably introduced into Argolis by the early Egyptiaa 
colonies, and even the sculptured -stone itself may have been brought from the 
country of the Nile, as the auspicious palladium and tutelary preservative of the 
recent emigrants. The lions are sculptured in the Egyptian style, and resemble 
those which are depicted in the most ancient oeramick vases found in Greece. Their 
tails are not broad and busby, but narrow, and resembline those which are seen on 
the most ancient ceramick vases found in Greece* One of the lions, which is before 
the arsenal at Venice, and which was brought firom Athens, and another whicb- 
still remains near Cape Zoster in Attica, and others, which are represented in the 
Perugian bronzes, are of the same form. The figure of the lion was an emblem of 
force and courage, and it is frequently placed upon sepulchres, where any battle had 
taken place, as at the pass of 1 hermopy Ise, and on the tombs of the Thebans in the 
plain of Chaeronea. ii. 2S9, S40. 

Mr. Hughes (Travels, i. 230) gives an opinion concerning the signification of the 
lions, fully as probable as^ that of the pveceding writers. The lions, he thinks^ 
were placed there as the designation of a watdi or guard. Indeed this is the 
very reason given by Valerian for the appearance of lions over the identical gate in 
question. For the same cause, images of dogs in silver and gold adorned the threshold 
of the palace of Alcinous. Od. ii. 91. 

Dr. Clarke presumes, that the courts of judicature and markets were held in the- 
recesses before these gates. Encycloped. of Antiquities, i. p. 6. [To me, the lions 
and sculptured capitals, though ancient, seem of subsequent introductioa to the 
original foundation of the Acropolis. At aLt events, they must he older than the 
destruction of the city, in the 78th Olympiad, about 468 B. C. It is impossible, in 
my mind^ to reconcile the appearance of sculpture with the utter absence of alt< 
architectural embellishment. jPH 

The back part of the Lion Gate, continues Mr. Dodwell. (ii. fl40, 941)) is highly 
interesting, inasmuch as it exhibits two styles of construction, diflfering totally from, 
each other. That side, which is towarda the plain of Ar^^,. is o£ the rough Cyclo- 
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pean masonry, while the other side i& regularly constructed like the front of the gate, 
and the two lateral walls^ which diverge from it. It would appear, that the gate had 
beea made some time after the original Cyclopean structure ; ** but," says Mr. Dod- 
well, *^ I hazard this only as a probable conjecture without presuming to decide 
whether the regular, as well as the irregular or polygonal construction, were not some- 
times employed at the same period. There are no reasons for doubting, that while 
the walls of fortresses and strong places were composed of Cyclopean masonry, the 
temples, sepulchres, and sacred edifices were formed of a more regular construction, as 
the former were principally adapted to resist the impulses of warlike engines, while 
the sanctuaries of the gods, and the repositories of the dead, were regarded by enemies, 
with even reverential awe. A magnificent wall, composed of irregular polygons, 
closely united and carefully smoothed, supports the terrace, on which the Gate of the 
Lions is situated, that which faces the Treasury of Atreus* The Acropolis of Mycenae 
is a long irregular triangle, standing nearly E. and W. The walls follow the sinu- 
osities of the rock, and are mostly composed of the second style of well-joined 
polygons, although the rough construction is occasionally seen. It is not fortified 
with towers. On the north side is a small gate, with its lintel still entire. The 
structure is so disposed, that those who entered it would have their left arm, which 
was guarded by the shield, on the side of the Acropolis, a deviation from the general 
rale. The grooves for the bolts in the jambs of the door are square; and of large 
dimensions. Not far from this, towards the eastern extremity of the Acropolis, is 
another gate of a pointed form, almost concealed by stones and earth, by the remdyal 
of which Mr. Dodwell ascertained its shape. It fully merits the trouble of an 
excavation. The traces within the Acropolis are few and imperfect. There is a 
.(Circular chamber excavated in the rock, winding towards the bottom, and of the 
same form as the tower of Atreus. It was probably a cistern. There was anciently 
a bridge over the ravine, which divides the Acropolis from a neighbouring hill. One 
of the side walls still remains, consisting of well-joined polygons. The Fount of 
Perseus rises a few hundred yards to the N.E. of the Acropolis, and immediately after 
issuing from the rock, forms ft small clear stream of excellent water, with which Mycenae 
was anciently supplied. The only architectural fragments which Mr. D. observed, 
at Mycenae, belonged to a Grecian order, with half of a triglyph, in a soft yeliovir 
stone, which measured ten inches in breadth. The other half of the triglyph was 
upon a separate stone, and the whole measured twenty inches in breadth. This frag- 
ment is in a small church not far from the Treasury of Atreus. Dodw. ii. 340, seq. 

Inferior remains, Sgc. Upon the slope of the hill, between the Treasury of Atreus 
and the plain of Argos, to the westward, several ruins may be. observed, which may 
have been inclosed in the city, in its most flourishing state before the return of the 
Heraclidae, or have formed part of .the Necropolis of Mycenae. In the bed of the 
torrent, which runs below the second tower, is one of these foundations ; lower down 
is another, whence, turning southward over a point of the hill, is the half-buried gate 
[before described]. Towards Krabata, a second ^ate and a well with ancient foun- 
dations, may be seen (GellyAZ). Pausanias says, that ^gysthus and Clytemnestra 
were interred beyond the walls, as being unworthy of having their sepulchres within 
the city, where the remains of Agamemnon were deposited. Mr. Dodwell fotjnd the 
remains of three circular chambers or treasuries, which are entirely dilapidated, with 
the exception of the doors, which still have their lintels. Pausanias further mentions 
.five tombs at Mycenae. Amongst the ruins are some heaps, which probably contain 
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gepulcbral chambers^ and the^e is no place in Greece, where a regular and extensive 
plan of excavation might be prosecuted with more probable advantage. Ceramic 
vases would be discovered in great quantity, if we may judge from the numerous 
fragments which are seen scattered on all sides. They are generally of a coarse 
earth ; and the spiral and zigzag ornament, which is sculptured on the marbles near 
the Treasury of Atreus, is observed in most of the fictile fragments. These ornaments 
are generally painted black, upon a yellow ground. No coins of Mycenae have been 
found (DodtD. ii. 238}. Sir W. Geil, however (p. 43)^ says, that those of Rome have 
been discovered. 

MvLASA (in Carta). It is now Malasso. In the Voyage Pittoresque, torn. i. 
pL 83, is a view of the Temple of Augustus. It has six columns in front, pediment, 
cella, and porticus all round. It is hexastyle peripteral. The columns of the fa9ade 
are of the Composite order. The upper part of the shaft is adorned with festoons, the 
lower part is enriched with leaves of the acanthus. The lateral columns are lonick 
(p. 144). In plate 85 is a very fine tomb. It consists of a square basement story, 
with a door, surmounted by columns, fluted, those at each corner square, supporting 
an architrave and blocks. In plate 86 are details. In p. 146 are the following 
remarks : ^^ The flutings of the columns and pilasters of the tomb of Mylasa only 
occupy the two upper thirds of the shaft, an example very rare in ancient monu- 
ments; the frieze is of the bizar form, and the cornice is suppressed to contribute 
to the pyramidal style of the summit of this edifice. Plate 88 contains the ceiling, 
divided into irregular pannels, ornamented with beams, foliage, &c. excessively rich. 
In pi: go is a gsite of Mylasa ; it is a staple arch, cornice, &c. ; oti each side a pilaster^ 
but only one half the length of the other, a great deformity. In p. 148 it is observed, 
that the height of the arcade was scarcely more than one and a half of its breadth, a 
proportion which the ancients have almost always observed, and which made the aper- 
tures appear very large The arch or gateway is further engraved in that splendid 
work, the ^^ Ionian Antiquities,*' PI. xxii. ; also the Sepulchral Monuments, pi. xxtv. 
See, too, pp. 26, 27. 

The account of Mylasa by Chandler, &c., is as follows : 

The house of a Turk is now built upon the site of the temple of Augustus ; the base- 
ment forms the mansion, there are six columns in front, and the whole number has 
been twenty-two. On the hill not far from the basement of the temple is a column of 
the Corinthian order standing, with a flat roofed cottage, upon a piece of solid walK It 
has supported a statue, and on the shaft is an inscription, ** The people have erected 
Menander, son of Ouliades, son of Euthedemus, a benefactor to his country, and 
descended from Benefactors ;** this Menander is mentioned by Strabo (p. ^59). Be- 
neath a hill, upon the east side of the town, is an. arch or gateway of marble, of the Co- 
rinthian order ; on the key-stone of the exterior front, which is outside, was observed 
a double hatchet, as on two marbles near Myus. Chandler thinks that it might be 
the entrance of the famous Temple of Jupiter of Labranda. [Because Mylasa had in 
its neighbourhood famous quarries, no town in Ionia was more decorated with por- 
ticoes, temples, &c. In particular that of Jupiter Carius was celebrated; and his statue 
held, instead of the thunderbolt, the Amazonian axe, which Hercules brought back 
from his expedition against them. This axe has two edges upon the coins of Mylasa, 
but it is better represented on a bas-relief, where the Canan Jupiter is called Doli- 
chenus, from an isle adjacent to Caria. Enc.'] A broad marble pavement, with the vestiges 
of a theatre, occurs near the Corinthian column. Towards the centre of the town is a 
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small pool of water^ and by it the massive arches of some public ediBce. : la the court 
of the Aga^a house, is an altar much ornamented : and there is another likewise in the 
streetS) and a pedestal or two half buried,,with pieces of the ancient wall. Around the 
town are ranges of broken columns. A large portion of the plain is covered with 
scattered fragments, and with piers of ordinary aqueducts, besides inscriptions, mostly 
ruined and illegible. Some altars dedicated to Hecatomnus have been discovered.; 
about a quarter of a mile from the town is a sepulchre of the kind called by the an* 
cients distya or double roofed. See a similar edifice in Montfauc. v. pi. 27* It con- 
sisted of two square rooms : in the lower, which has a door way, were deposited the 
ashes of the deceased. In the upper the relatives and friends solemnized the anniver- 
sary of the friends, aiod performed stated rites. A hole made through the floor was 
designed for pouring libations of honey, milk, or wine, with which it was usual to gra^^ 
tify the manes or spirits. The roof is remarkable for its construction, but two stones 
are wanting, and some distorted. It is supported by pillars of the Corinthian order, 
fluted ; the shafts are not circular, but elliptical, (see a column described as singular by 
Toumefort^ p. .^9 ; Pocock, p, 56); in the angular columns, square. The reason is, 
the sides, which are now open, were closed with marble pannels, and that form was ne# 
cessary to give them a due projection ; the inside has been painted blue« This structure 
is the first object as you approach from Jasus, and stands by the road ; the entrance 
was on the further side, to ascend to it, probably by a pair of steps, occasionally applied 
and removed. There is another sepulchre, but not in the same place; this is cut in the 
rock, high up in the side near the top, and is very difficult of access. Without the 
door-way, on each side, is a seat or bench in which it is likely that the urns were 
placed, and beyond it is a smaller chamber or arched room. Over the entrance, without, 
IS carved in basso-relievo a fa9ade, two Tuscan pillars, between two pilasters, with an 
entablature and pediment and door. The slope of the mount has been covered with 
innumerable sepulchres. Chandl. As. Min. 187, seq. Spon, and Monffaucon^ (ii. p. r. 
b. 2. c. ff), have engraved a temple of Jupiter, remaining here entire. It is a small 
building, with pilasters in front, standing on a very lofty basement, the roof being in 
steps and pyramidal. 

Myndus {Caria). Among other interesting remains is a long jett^ of stones, pa- 
rallel to each other, and in most part thirteen feet long, connecting an island with the 
main land. Clarke^ iii. 260. 

Myus {Asia Minor.) The ruins consist of some mossy remnants of the wall of the 
proscenium or front, but the marble seats are removed. Between the huts and the 
lake are several terraces, with steps cut as at Priene. One was a quadrangular area, 
edged with marble fragments, and is conjectured to have been the market-place. By 
another, were stones ornamented with shields of a circular form ; but the most curious 
ruin is the small temple of Bacchus, which is seated upon an abrupt rock, with the 
front only, which is towards the east, accessible; the roof is destroyed, the cell is well 
built, and the portico was in antis. This edifice has been used as a church, and the 
entrance walled up with patch-work« The marbles which lie scattered about, the 
broken columns, and mutilated statues, all witness a remote antiquity. There are some, 
inscriptions, but not legible. The city wall was constructed like that at Ephesus, with 
square towers, and is still standing, except towards the water. The ruins climb up 
the mountain's slope so far as to be barely discoverable. Without the city are the ce- 
meteries of its early inhabitants, graves cut in the rock of all sizes suited to the human 
stature at different ages, with innumerable flat stones which served for lids. Near the 
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city, among some trees, is a wall with the base of a column, perforated in the mouth. 
Many small square niches are cut, and rocks with steps to ascend up to the top. These 
places^ it may be conjectured, were designed for the worship of the watery divinities, to 
receive propitiatory ofTerings or votive tablets, the memorials of real and imaginary 
perils and escapes, the tribute of their suppliants relieved, &c. CkandL As. Min. 
165 — i6g. The walls exhibit some of the most perfect specimens of ancient Greek 
fortifications. ArchoeoL \w. 219. 

Namphio {Island in the Archipelago). Renriains, among other ruins, of a Temple of 
Apollo, consisting chiefly of marble columns. 

Naples. In Naples are the remains of two ancient light-houses (now in the heart of 
the city). The ruins of the most ancient may be seen behind the church of S. Ono- 
frio de Vechi; the other stood on the site of Uesu Nuovo {Starke's Trav. ii. 296). The 
Castel delt Novo, a confused pile of ancient buildings, and some modern batteries, 
stands upon a rock, called Megara, then Lucullanum ; and must have been considered 
early as a place of strength, for Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman Emperor of the 
West, was shut up here in 475- Two columns of a temple, dedicated to the Dioscuri, 
and the city of Naples, are the only remarkable monuments of ancient architecture 
remaining. The portico to which they belonged was overturned by an earthquake in 
1688 ; they stand before the door of a church, consecrated to St. Peter and Paul; 
this temple was erected by Tiberius Julius Tarsus, and Pelago the freedman of Augus- 
tus ; the Apostles, v. ho were united in their mission and martyrdom, have been sub- 
stituted for the twin brothers. Castor and Pollux. Swinb. ii. 60 — 6$. 

The Santi Apostoli church, according to tradition, was erected by Constantine 
upon the ruins of a temple of Mercury. The chancel in the church of St. Paul, entirely 
supported by antique pillars, is supposed to stand over the theatre where Nero first 
appeared as a public singer, and the vestiges of this theatre may still be traced. 
St. Lorenzo stands on the site of the Basilica Augusta. Eustace^ ii. ;i$6. 

Narbonne. Montfaucon says, that the Theatre is quite ruined. Roman inscrip* 
tions are visible in several places^ and the canal from the Aude to the Mediterranean 
stilt exists. In a garden there is, or was, a very curious antique commonly called 
V Hotel des Oracles. It is a small niche with an aperture, through which the oracular 
voice is supposed to have proceeded. The figures of gladiators, cupids, &c. upon the 
pedestal, and the aged aspect of the marble, leave little doubt that it is a precious reliek 
saved from the general wreck. Muirhead's Travels, 268. 

Narni (Italy). The remains of a magnificent bridge, built by Augustus, to join 
two hills, and mentioned by Martial in an epigram to Quintus, L. 7. v. 93. Some 
travellers make the middle arch 160 feet, but La Lande, who measured it in 1765, only 
85. In 1675, a description of it was published at Rome in 4to. It is built without 
cement, of large blocks of white stone, of which the hill of the town is formed. It 
resembles white marble. Enc. des Antiq. It was the ancient Nequinum, but called by 
Pliny Narnai. The outside of the bridge is cut into the form of diamonds, and the 
arches are immense, but of unequal diameter. Starke^s Trav. ii. 171. Eustace says, 
(i. 334) all the piers and one arch still remain ; the rest appear to have fallen through 
the sinking of the middle pier. 

Narona (Dalmatia). Fragments of columns; friezes; remains of ancient buildings, 
&c. Archceolog. vi. 175. 

Nasik (India). This is the chief seat of Brahminism in the Dekhan, near which 
are extensive Boudhist excavations. They are vulgarly called Dherm-rajlena; theylFun 
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round part of a high conical hill, 5 m. from the town ; they^ have every character of 
Bondhist excavations, without any trace of Hinduism. The lon^ vaulted cave and 
dagop (a mushroom^shaped ornament), the huge figures of the meditative curly-headed 
Buddh, the inscriptions in the unknown character, the umbrella and snake-headed 
canopies, the benched halls, and numerous cells. Bomb. Trans, iii. 526. 

Nauplia (Greece). The town was built by Nauplias, son of Neptune, bat deserted 
in the time of Pausanias. Behind the present town, on the peninsula, are vestiges of 
the ancient city, the walls of which are iti some places distinguished from the modern 
fortifications. The fountain Canathus, where Juno is said to have bathed every year, 
is at present in a very neglected state, and may be found near the sea, between the Cus* 
tom-house and the Point. Near Nauplia are caverns, and in them labyrinths, termed 
Cyclopean, are constructed ; one of these may now be existing in the garden of a Turk, 
not far from the gates of the city, behind a beautiful kiosk, and now serving for the 
tomb of a Santon. GelVs ArgoUs^y^. 92. Mr. Dodwell says, that Nauplia was unin- 
habited in the second century. The remains of the walls are in the polygonal style* 
There is also an inscription. At 2 b. 40 m. on the road from Nauplia to Midea, is an 
ancient square town, at the extremity of a contracted valley ; it is composed of well- 
jointed polygons, of rather small dimensions ; it has been restored since its original 
construction, and the interstices of the walls are cemented with mortar. It waa one of 
the MonopurgiOf or single tower. forts erected to guard the passage from tine territory 
of Epidaurus to that of iNfauplia, (Dodw. ii. 254), for the entire way between the two 

? laces was strongly fortified and thickly peopled ; it aboUL;ds with vestiges. Ibid, see 
'iRYNS. 

Naxos^us (Isky Greece). Amidst the fragments is a colossal statue of Bacchus^ of 
such an enormous size, that Mr. Hamilton's party spread a cloth upon the beard, and 
made it serve as their table for breakfast. The fountain of Ariadne is still named. 
There are remains of a temple of the Dorick order; that part which still remains 
standing consists of three pieces only, of the Naxian marble, two being placed upright, 
and one laid across. Below these are large square masses, which belonged to the thresh- 
hold,and consisted of three pieces: all the parts were cramped with copper, the other 
remains are bas-reliefs, inscriptions, &c. Clarke^ vi. ill. 

Naxus (Sicily)^ founded by the Chalcidians of Euboea, 720 before Christ. What 
ruins of it may exist are buried in lava. Denon^ p. 22. 

Neapolis (Africa^ now Nabal, 32 m. from Tunis). Inscriptions, &c. Shaw^ 90. 

Neapolis {Greece.) It was the capital of a country, called Samaria. An aqueduct 
beyond the wall. Nablot is built upon the ruins. Clarke^ viii. 54, &c. 

Neapolis (Italy). See Naples. 
' Nedioma, or Nedroma^ a town of Algiers, which included Selame, or Selamium. . It 
is surrounded by magnificent ruins. 

Nemea (now Colonna, Greece). Chandler, Sir William Cell, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Dod- 
well, &c., have severally noticed the chief ruin, the remains of the Temple of Jupiter. 
Three columns only are standing, two of which, belonging to the space between the 
antae, support the architrave. These columns are 4 f. 6§ in. in diameter, and 31 f. 
10^ inches in height, exclusive of their capitals. A single column is 5f. 3 in. dia- 
meter, and belongs to the peristyle. Dr. Clarke calls them beautiful columns of the 
Dorick order without bases; butlSir William Gell says, that they are higher than usual 
in the Dorick, and of bad efifect. The temple was hexastyle and peripteral, and is 
supposed to have had fourteen columns in the sides ; the general intercolumniation is 
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7^ feet, and those at the angles, 5 f . 10^ in. ; it stands upon three ste{is, esK^h of 
which is 1 f. 12 in. high ; the capital of the quarter column has been thrqwn out of 
its place, and will probably ere long fall to the ground. The lower part of the cella 
remains ; the columns have fallen in such regular order, that the temple evidently ap* 
pears to have been destroyed by the sudden concussion of an earthquake. Mr. Dod^ 
well never saw in Greece any Dorick columns so slender as these, and adds, that the 
Epistylia are thin and meagre, and the capitals too small for the height of the columns. 
The same learned travellers mention fragments of another tempje, Dorick frusta, in a 
chapel, situated upon an ancient tumulus. Chandler and Mr. Dodwell think that it 
might be the sepulchre of Opheltes; the Dorick frusta were fluted, and a capital of 
small proportions xserves as an altar. Chandl. Greece, 233 ; GelCs Argolis, p. 23 s 
Clarke, vi. 52S;^DodwM 209, 210. 

Sir William Gell mentions the site of a theatre on the road to Mycenae, p. 2$. An 
anonymous traveller adds a gate, under which is still to be seen the Nemean lion, as 
mentioned by Pausanias. ArchceoL Libr. i. 35. 

A cave, perhaps the den of the Nemean lion, was shewn as such in the second cen-* 
tury (Chandler), and conjecture has named various sites of it. At 50 m. from Nemea, 
on an eminence on the right, covered with arbutus and other shrubs, is the ruin of an 
ancient edif]ce,now known by the name o(Ellenon Lipari, ^* the building of the Greeks.** 
The vestiges of some fabric, with the remains of a portal, with holes, into which 
bars have been inserted to secure the door, are to be discovered among the bushes. 
Gell, 26. 

On the left of the road, the stream falls into a basin of rock, the sides of which ap- 
pear to have been shaped by art. This was probably an ancient fountain, now the 
naunt of numerous tortoises. The wood between Nemea and Mycenae, was the chief 
haunt of the Nemean lion. {Diod. Sic.) At the distance of about eight minutes from 
the Ellenon Lipari, on a little hill to the right, is a heap, possibly a tumulus or heroic 
sepulchre. At 15 ,min. from the Lipari is a Deryeni, upon a rock to the left. About 
7 min. beyond are vestiges of buildings, and the track of wheels is visible in the rock, 
over which the road is carried ; the wheels were placed about the same distance from'^ 
each other, as in the carriages of modern times. About half an hour distance from the 
Lipari the road crosses the vestiges of a \>all, and S min. after, another which may have 
perhaps served as the boundaries of Nemea and Mycenae. Further on, three tumuli 
appear successively. Gell, 26, 27. 

Nemi, Lake of {Italy). Trajan erected in the centre of the lake a palace, (for it 
can scarcely be called a ship, as most travellers style it), of very singular form and con- 
struction. This edifice was more than 500 feet long, but 270 broad, and 60 in height, 
or more correctly, perhaps, in depth. It was built of the most solid wood, fastened with 
bronze and iron nails, and covered with plates of lead, which were double in places ex- 
posed to the action of the water. Within it was lined with marble, or a composition 
resembling marble. Its ceilings were supported by beams of brass, and the whole was 
adorned and fitted up in a .style truly Imperial. It was supplied by pipes with the 
purest water, from the fountain of Egeria,not only for the table, but even for the orna- 
ments of the courts and apartments. This wonderful vessel was moored in the centre 
of the lake, looking like an enchanted castle, or one surrounded by a moat. To pre- 
vent the swelling of the lake, an outlet was opened through the mountain, like that of 
the Alban Lake, of less magnificence indeed, but of greater length. On the borders of 
the lake various walks were traced out, and alleys opened, not only as beautiful accom- 
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paniments to the edifice, but as accommodatione for the curious who might flock to see 
Mch a singularly splendid exhibition. When this watery palace sunk we know not; 
but probably it was neglected, and had. disappeared before the invasion of the Barba- 
rians, as may be conjectured from the quantity of brass which remained in it, according 
to the account of Marchi, a learned and ingenious Roman, who in J 533 descended in -a 
diving machine, and made such observations as enabled him to give a long and satis- 
factory description, from whence the particulars stated have been extracted. [See JBro- 
tier*s Tacitus. SuppL App. and notes on Trajani^ It is much to be lamented that 
some method has not been taken to raise this singular fabric, as it wilt probably con- 
tribute from its structure and furniture, to give us a much greater insight into the state 
of the arts at this period, than any remnant of antiquity which has hitherto been dis- 
covered {Eustace^ ii. 272). Here is also the Fonte Geruloy the grotto of Egeria the 
wife of Numa. On the banks of the lake are vestiges of ancient building. Julius 
Csesar rebuilt his villa here at immense expense, and Claudius had hisNaumachia in 
the lake. The palace subnierged has been called one of the sunk ships. A tower be- 
longing to the palace of th^ Duke is very ancient, and was formerly denominated Tur- 
ris Dianas^ and is of a circular form, 120 feet high, 25 in the interior diameter, and 30 
in the exterior. It was built just above the grotto of E^ria. Miss Knighfs La- 
tium^ 87 — ^90. 

NEaui>ruM. SeeNARNi. 

Nettuno {Italy). This place is the ancient Antium. There are the remains of 
the Temples of Esculapius and Apollo. Indeed, the Belvidere Apollo was found 
HERE, as have been votive tablets, inscriptions, &c. Vestiges of the Temple of Fortune 
occur near the remains of the Port of Nero. There are traces of an aqueduct belong- 
ing to the Villa of Mecenas, probably at a place now called Torre delle Caldane ; 
the vestiges of the Port of Nero extend very far iqto the sea. One of the ancient 
towers, useful for a land-mark, still subsists. Miss Knight's Latium, 106 — 119. 
Eustace says, (ii. 277) nothing now remains but subterraneous arches and vast foun- 
dations. 

Nice (France). Inscriptions. Milin, Midi de la FrancCy ii. 537 seq. 

NlcopoLis (in Epirus) now Palia Preheza^ anciently Prc6c«a. This town was founded 
by Augustus, in commemoration of his victory at Actium,an historical fact recorded upon 
coins. Mr. Hughes has given a plan of the city, {vignette of ch. xiv.) and the fullest 
account of the remains (Travels, i. 417 — 418). He mentions ruins of a large theatre, 
sepulchral chambers built of Roman brick, a long line of broken arches and buttresses 
belonging to an aqueduct; an Acropolis, the south and west wall remaining in a very 
high state of preservation, especially the latter, which is flanked externally with strong 
square towers, occurring at regular intervals of about 100 yards, opposite to which, in- 
termediately, are projections, each supported by three circular arches, with two flight 
of steps for combatants to ascend the battlements. Near the middle of this wall, but 
nearer to the south-west angle, is a very fine gateway, flanked on the outside by two 
massive round towers, and still retaining the deep grooves by which its heavy portcullis 
was elevated or depressed. The gateway and the walls testify the hurried construc- 
tion. Rows of large stones are alternately mixed with layers of brick work, whilst mar- 
ble fragments and even sepulchral monuments are observed in the mass, as was the 
case in the long walls of Athens. The interior of the Acropolis contains many ruins of 
a temple, baths, and other edifices, the chief material of which is the large Roman brick 
and even marble cement, whilst many chambers are vaulted or covered with a beautiful 
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stucco. Marble shafts^ and pieces of an entablature belonging to a superb temple^ have 
been moved by the Pasba. A little theatre, perfect except the upper gallery or por- 
tico, still exists ; the proscenium is very complete; there are also superb Roman Baths.. 
The remains of the Gymnasium and its apartments are very spacious and regular: the 
latter are square, triangular, and semicircular. A Stadium is perfectly distinct in its 
outline, and the vast Theatre is a Roman building ; the scene as usual consists of three 
large arched apertures or entrances, one in the centre, and two others at equal dis- 
tances ; the proscenium or stage is very narrow. An anonympus writer {Archceolog. 
Lihr. i. 116), thinks light of these remains, as containing nothing either of marble or 
inscriptions. Mr. Dodwell (i. 56), says, *hat the ruins cover an extensive plain, over- 
grown with gigantic thistles, generally from six to eight feet high, which it is almost 
impossible to penetrate, and that these ruins are large masses of Roman brick building, 
many of which are unintelligible, and perfectly uninteresting. He says, that a vaulted 
passage, as at the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, forms the portico of the little thea- 
tre; the pretended Stadium^ as being Roman^ he makes a Circus^ the successor of the 
Stadium. He also adds Greek inscriptions. 

NicopoLis (Egypt). Denon thinks, (i. 3 19, Eng. ed.) that some large columns 
of Cipoline marble in the ruin of a mosque, between Medium and Sapht, may point out 
the ancient Nicopolis, ' 

Nineveh. Diodorus and Strabo think this to have been the largest town ever known, 
but the farms or cultivated lands "were no doubt included within the walls, as at Baby- 
lon. It is now entirely destroyed, but thought to have been situated upon the Tigris, 
opposite the place where Mosul stood. (Enc. des Antiquit.) Breydenbach and the 
compilers of scriptural itineraries, place it at Mosul. See Bunting* s Itineraries Afo.\6%6y 
p. 293. Jardine told Evelyn, that Nineveh was a vast city, now all buried in its ruins, 
the inhabitants building in the subterraneous vaults, which were, as appeared, the first 
'Stories of the old city, and that there were frequently found huge vases of fine earth, 
columns, aind other antiques {Evelyn's Memoirs^ u 491)* In the "Description du 
Pachalik de Bagdad^'' Paris, 1809, is the following passage, " En face de Mousol, de 
Fautre c6t6 de Tigre, ^toit Tancienne Ninive^ dont on voit encore quelques mines, et sur 
Tehiplacement de laquelle les Turcs reverent un tombeau qu*ils appellent Tomheau de 
JoncLS^ 

NiOLA {Italy). The vases found here are esteemed the most beautiful of any from 
Italy. Stolberghj ii. 67. . 

NiON {Switzerland). Supposed Novidunum. Many urns, coins, fifc. have been 
found. , 

NisiCA or MiSNA (now Seedy Doude^ Africa). Tesselated pavements; there appear 
on them the horse, the symbol of Carthage; birds, as the hawk and partridge; fish, as 
the gilt head, aurata of the ancients, and laccia or leechy of the Italians, and the muU 
let. The trees are the palm and the olive. Shaw says, ** the contriver perhaps in- 
. tended by this choice to point out the strength, the diversions, the fishery, and the 
plenty of dates and oil for which this country continues to be, as it was always^ remark- 
able.'* Shaw, 88. 

NisMES {France). The celebrated Maison Quarrie is a work of the Romans, ad- 
mired by all persons of taste, for the elegance of all its parts, the proportion of the 
columns, and the delicacy of the capitals and ornaments. It is a parallelogram in form; 
the peristyle at the entrance presents a fa9ade, adorned with six Corinthian columns, or 
which the entablement and the projecting cornice of the pediment are graced wit|i the 
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fno&t exquisite architecture ; the frieze is plain^ and it has no bas-relief nor any orna- 
ments on either side; small holes, which seem placed by chance, perforate it in all its 
extent, and these holes are further remarkable upon a part of the architecture. ' Seguier, 
in a dissertation upoq it, has by means of the holes, found out both the inscriptions an* 
ciently upon the Ja^ade^ and in that discovery, its destination, viz. a temple to the 
sons of Augustus, from flattery, during their lives. In, the first line uponthe frieze was 
c. CAESARi AVGVSTi F. COS., L. cAesaki avgvsti f. COS., DESiGNATO, and in the second 
line upon the architrave principibvs iwentvtis. {Enc.) Notwithstanding the 
severity of Governor Pownall, {Pro. Rom.) where is much of the maison quarrde, upon 
the learned Montfaucon, his representation, (v. 3. p. i. b. 2. p. xviii.) gives a very fair 
external view. Barthelemi {Trav.Ital. pp. 19,20) observes, that it is built of large stones 
not united by cement, and in the Appendix has much of this famous temple. Mont- 
faucon (ii. p. i. b. 2, c. 3) gives the remains of another temple, commonly called of 
Diana, which he makes a Pantheon. Enc. v. Pantheon. He has also (vol. 3, p. ii. 
b. 2, c. 9) engraved the fine remains of an amphitheatre. The order is Dorick, with two 
ranges of pillars, without reckoning a lesser range that terminates the building at the 
top. In the Suppl. vol. v. b. 6. c. 5, he has given the remains of. the famous octagon 
tower, which appear to me to have been either a Gaulish temple, or a mausoleum. 
Inscriptions have positively proved it to have. been used. as an c&rarttim, or public 
treasury. Round about the chief body of the tower were six little chambers of a 
semicircular form, which had.no opening. but at top, and two a little higher, and these 
contained the treasures, as tributes collected from thie neighbouring towns, the officers 
residing in, [I presume apartments below,] as the inscriptions . say. A lantern 
might, or might not, be suspended from the top, as z.pharos, on account of the neigh- 
bouring forests and morasses. Nismes has ever been a rich treasury of antiquities. It 
has, besides a public fountain, &c. a great Roman wall, called tKe DeviPs wall^ of more 
than 150 Roman miles in extent, furnished with .towers, &c. It was the separation 
boundary of the Empire from Germany, begun by the Emperors and completed by 
Probus. — Archasologid ^liana^ i. 219 — 230, with a map and plan. . t 

' Oasis. Browne, in an attempt to discover the Temple of Jupiter AmmoB, came to 
Siwa^ which answers the description given of the Oases, and about two milfts from the 
town, found a building of undoubted antiquity. It. was a single apartment, built of 
massy stones, of the same kind as those of which the pyramids consist, and covered 
originally with six large and solid blocks, that reach from one wall to. the' other. The 
length was about 32 feet in the clear, the. height about ]8, the width I5. A gate at 
one extremity formed the chief entrance, and .two doors, also near that extremity^, 
opened opposite to each other ; the other end was quite ruinous, but it does not appear 
that the building was ever much larger, or any edifice attached to it. There are remains 
of sculpture on the exterior of the walls. In the interior are three rows of emblemati«>' 
cal figures, apparently designed to represent a procession, and the space between tbem 
is filled, with hieroglyphic characters, properly so called. .The soffit is also adorned in 
the same manner ; even the colours in some places remain. There have been, appa- 
rently, other buildings near the place. He. also found. catacombs cut in the rocks. 
(Browne^ 19, 20.) At about six miles from Siwa, to go to Araschie, he padbed a small 
building of the Doric order, apparently designed for a temple. .It is of the best age of 
architecture, but without inscription. D*Anville supposes Siwfi to be Mareotis; som^ 
think that is the Sirotrum of rtolemy, and that the Egyptian building was probably 
coeval with the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and dependent upon it (p. 28; ; other 

.2a 
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writera haYe Bfyenuomty mainf ainM that it Appertains to that very temple ; the dhh 
taieice too tolerably corresponds as wdl as the character of the place* 

Obrio Custro (a rocky hill on the Coast of Salamis). Ruins of an ancient Fort* 
Dodw. i. 5S6. 

OcTRA (a Qiountain in Eubcea). It had a very cuiioas tenaple, of which two views 
are given. It has no columns, in short is like the mouth of a cavenu The roof is 
simply a covering of stone, which is made to support itself, and of which no other ex- 
ample is kooivn. I1iat portion of the roof which ties upoin the walls counterpoises the 
weight of that which is between them, or in other words is sufficieut to counterbahaoe 
that part inwardly, and forms the ceiling. The Eastern wall was probably built a tit- 
tle thicker, in order to counterbakmce the slabs, which on this side were not bevilled 
away and notched as those were on the west. The inclination of the slabs answered 
two purposes ; ^r^, ta throw off the rain, searndfy, to throw the weight more upon 
the wall. The opening between the opposite projecting stones most have been about 
two feet, which was probably foraied with a ridged stone, the whole being covered with 
alab stones, of which there are plain indications in the view ; in short, the whole roof 
appears to have been an affair of calculation, and plainly denotes a considerable progress 
having been made in the art of building. The remains probably belonged to a Temple 
of theCyUenian Mercury, ff^alpok^ ii 389, 290. 

OcRiULi (on the side of a hill near Ouccoli^ Italy). A considerable mass of fin^ 
laents, in which the vestiges, perhaps of a theatre^ and a few porticoes may be pei^ 
ceived. Eustace^ i. 337. 

<Eta (Mountain, Greece). On a steep part are ruins^ consisting of the lower parts 
of a wall, which encompassed a long narrow hill, difficult of access. These walls are 
of the fourth style of military architecture, composed of large blocks ; their general 
thickness is 7 ft. ; in some parts they are composed with smaH stones and mortar^ where 
their thickness is more considerable. The walls are turned up to the very ed^e o( the 

Erecipice. it is difficult to determine the name of tliis place. There seem to hav^ 
een three principal forts in this part of the mountain, named Herakleia, Tickions^ 
and RhodtmHtia, and it appears that the summit, named Kalhdrames^ was also fortified 
during the war with the Romans. These ruins probably represent the fortress of 
Tichiphs. Dodw. ii. 72. In p. 136, mention is made of an ancient fortrras called 
Muntm&io. 

CEtylos (now Vittda^ Turkey). The modern houses have massive foundations^ 
There are fragments of architecture rn the church, especially a beautiful lonick column, 
and three or four lonick columns in the walls. The volutes and ornaments are fairly 
and beautifully executed, and dii&reat in some degree from any Mr. Walpole had seen 
elsewhere. The cord which endrdes the neck of the column is continued in a sort of 
bow-*knot round the succession of the volutes at each side of the capital, and is veiy 
freely carved. On the outside of the church are seen the foundations of a temple, to 
which these ornaments in all probability belonged. Walpole^ i. 55. 

Offedina (Nubia). Ruins of a wail near the tempk, and the statue of a female 
sitting under a tree^ and draped very much in the modem ^shion, are engraved ia 
Belxoni, pL 29. 

Olbiopolis (about 12 miles from Ntchdae/). Bas-reliefs, inscriptions, amphors^ 
tombs, &c. darke, ii. 352. 

Olenos («n the road from Patra, Greece).< At the village of Lukala are some small 
Roman remains. About dbur hours farther, in the walk of a Khan, called Palai09 
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Admka^ are blocks and iftscriptiom^.hrou^ froEaa Pahto^EUstm md^aceat Of tbis' 
the rqim ate few and imperfect* The Acrc^lis occopied a amall round btU. Tbe 
few remains of the walU are nearly of the regular conatructiony but with an* approxi* 
aaation to the fourth style, probably the remainaof Olenos. Ihdw. li. ^10. 
■ Oi.MO!N£a» or Halmons (8U|>poBed Topolias, Cfrecce). A few remains* Dodw. ii. 5^. 
,. Ojuympia fliow AntilaUay m Qreect}. It never was a town. Ortelins is wrong in 
Oilling it Urhs^ The first ruins after passing the Rladeoa are of .Roman constnietion, 
and of bricks consisting of some umatelfigible masses of wall, at the foot of a pointed 
hill^ wbichy though much higher^ is not much more extensive than the Roman capitdK 
This may be the logoyiosr o;^or, or hill of Saturn. The side^f the hilt which faces the 
jilphmos has a semi-circular indentation, which to imagination seems to be remains of 
a theatre, but there are no traces of architecture to confirm this opinion. A tumuloa^ 
is observed near this spot, A little imagination can discern the stadium, which was 
between the Temple and the river, in a grove of wild oli\i«s. It was composed of banks 
of earth, which have been levelled by time and the plough. Not man^ paces from the 
foot of tbe Kronian hill, towards the Alpbeios, are the nsiset^able remains of a spacious 
Temple, which there is every reason to believe that of the Olympian Jupiter. Tbe wall 
of the colla rises only two fieet above the ground. Some frusta of Dorick columns dis*^ 
covered on excavation had flutinga 13 inches wide, and the diameter of the whole 
column 7 feet 3 inches^ These dimensions considerably exoeed those of tbe Parthe* 
non and tbe Olympicon st Athene and are probably lai^r than the columns of any 
Temple ever erected in Greece. Part of a column oi Parian marble was also foundL 
The intervals of tbe fluting show it to have been of the lonick or Corinthian order. 
It was too small to have belonged to tbe interior ra^e of columns, but perhaps formed 

girt of an indosare of the throne of Jupiter. The'^^mpk was built of the stone called 
oros. Some remains, which are still visible, render it evident that the colnmns were 
covered with a fine white stucco^ about the tenth of an inch in thickness, which gave 
them the appearance of marble, and which might easily have imposed upon incoriect 
observers. Not only tbe great dimensions of Uie columns, which are found amongst 
the ruins, induce a suspicion that this is actually the Temple of Jupiter, but tbe con* 
jecture seems to be confirmed by the black marble^ fonnd in excavating, and whichj^ 
according to Pausanias, composed the pediment in front of the statue. [A pfesump" 
tive representation of this statue is engraved in the superb work of M. Quatremere de 
Quincy.] There were also found several fragments of the slabs, which appear to have 
been about six inches in thickness. On the summit of a hill to the west of the Tern-* 
pie are ancient vestiges and large blocks of stone. Towards Miraka are traces of banks 
and walls, which may have been the Hippodrome and Stadium. (Dodw. ii^ SSl-^SS^.)* 
The same traveller found here bronze helmets, supposed for use in processions, and a 
lebes or cauldron, one of those which,^ Pausanias says, was placed upon each of the 
Akroteria of the Temple of Jupiter. Stuart (Athens^ u 72) notes that the Temple 
of Jupiter waa Hexastyle in .the fronts. In Laborde's ItaUca (p. 6s.) is a comparison 
of the Hippodrome with the Circus at Rome. Bromley {Arts^\ 947.) says that the 
oldest structure of the Dorick order lipdn record is the Temple of Juno, built by Oxy« 
lus, sA Olympia, in Peloponnesus, 1 191 years before Christ. An anonymous traveller 
gives the following account, which illustrates and aids thai of Mr. Dodwell :. 

Olympia is now the villages Mirsica and Andilalo. It stands in a plain, two leagues 
from the aea, wheie several sarcophagi have bean dsaengagM by the feet of horses* 
]\£ira<^ stands Upon the right bank of the Rottfia, fomiei¥ythe oelebniled Alpheus. in 
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theMd of theCladeus^a river held next in estimaiion to theAlpheas, into which it mnt, 
are the remains of an ancient bridge, and about the banks of tlie river have been found 
pottery, bricks, and tiles, also some fragments of marble. * On the other side are relicks 
of a Theatre, fronting the South and backed by a mountain. There are vestiges of 
walls, very low, and covered with bnish^wood. The village Andilalo is the site of the 
famous Echo, where th^ Greeks stood who attended the Olympic games. Several shafts 
of fluted columns, upwards of 6 ft/diameter, the first segment of one of which was in 
its place, have been discovered in a cavity.. Pausanias remarks that the Temple of 
Jupiter was of the Dorick order, surrounded by a colonnade 68 feet high, and that it 
was not built of marble, but of a stone, called poroSj filled with marine shells. The 
columns are made of this stone, stuccoed over, and the Greeks still call the material 
poras. To the East of a Temple are some vestiges of an octagon figure, projecting 
and forming an obtuse angle, on a spot, whose regular form, its slope, and the circular 
shape of its Elast side, point out the Hippodrome. Its depth is about 15 feet. In the 
angular wall are some chambers, level with the surface, 9 feet deep and 5 or 6 feet wide, 
supposed to be the chariot houses. It is 1200 feet long, being aouble the size of the 
stadium at Athens. Another spot, on the same level, separated from the former ouly 
by a gentle eminence, must have been the stadium. It extends to the bank of the 
Alpbeus,.who&e waters, when overflowed, inundate and undermine it. At its western 
extremity it is not rounded, but forms the half of a hexagon. In the part excavated by 
the Alpheus, are to be seen sarcophagi, the earth surrounding which being in part 
washed away, they appear ready to fall into the river. Sometimes also bronze helmets 
are found, one of which is of the form of that on Phocion*s statue. Other accounts 
place the stadium nearer Mount Labern, between two hills, where there are still to be 
found some seats ; and this idea is supported by the vicinity of the village of Echo. 
Archasol. Libr. i. 23. seq. 

Olympus. This mountain is very high and full of glens, breaks, and forests, 
{Dodw. ii. 105, 106.) 

The fable of the Assembly of the Gods upon ^this celebrated hill is supposed to be 
owing to appearances incident to it resembling the Aurora Barealis. In the Opuscula 
of Jmiiran^ printed in the Acad, des Inscrip. and, separately, at the Louvre, in 1770, 
is the impression of a Sardonyx, in the French King*s cabinet, which represents Nep- 
tune plunged into the ocean down to the half of his body, and holding over his head a 
kind of veil, which forms an arch, upon which Jupiter is seated, holding the thunder 
in his hand. Mairan supposes it to imply an obscure segment of the Aurora Borealis. 
The Orientals imagine, that before the creation, God walked upon the waters ; and the 
Indians still represent Bramah laid upon a palm-leaf and floating upon the waters. 
Enc. des Antiquitks. 

Omar Ischaousch (Greece). Beyond this place are some ancient vestiges near the 
junction of three streams. Dodw. ii. 206. 

Ombos {Egypt). Co\. Light ^ays (p. 50) that the Pharos of Denon is not to be 
seen. The ruins of this city are close to the east bank of the Nile, on a sort of pro- 
montory, and the desert threatens to cover them completely. Some Roman ruins are 
still to be traced from the shore. The columns of the portico (says Belzani, 59) form 
one of the richest groups of architecture which he had ever seen. On the water-side 
are the remains of a smaller Temple, part of which is fallen into the Nile. The stones 
of this little Temple are not so large as most of the rest, which proYes that the E^p* 
tians paid great attention to the proportion of masses^ as one of the principal points m 
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the effect intended. Tbe altar is fallen down, and may be seen when the water is I6w^ 
It is a piece of grey marble, without hieroglyphicks. In the " Grande Description,'* 
A. vol. i. plates 39 to 46 refer to Ombos, now Koum Ombos. Plate 39 gives a 
general plan of the ruins and environs ; the great Temple and the little Temple both 
enclosed with a wall of raw bricks which jutout in parts like the salient angles of a 
fortification. In Plate 40 is a view of the great Temple ; it is very massy. Plate 41 
contains the plan and elevation of the great Temple, and a bas-relief with details of 
hieroglyphicks. Here are two of the ovals, inclosing hieroglyphs, like those of Dr. 
Young "*• Plate 42 consists of capitals, elevations, &c. Plate 43 gives hieroglyphicks, 
inscriptions, architectural details, and bas-reliefs of the portico of the great lemple. 
Here are more of the ovats of Dr. Young. Plate 44 exhibits sculptures and details of 
the Greek Temple. Here^re several ovals, forming part of an ornamental frieze or 
wall. Plate 45 shows the bas-reliefs of the little Temple, symbolick head-dresses, and 
bas-reliefs of the grottoes of Selseleh. A novel figure appears in the bas-reliefs, viz.' 
a short monster in the attitude of a man sitting pn a privy, with his hands on his thighs. 
Plate 46 is a perspective view of the two Temples and the enclosure. Capitals of 
human faces, &c. appear. Pococke mentions two modern parts of architecture in this 
Temple ; Jirst, the cartouche under the cornice, which, he says, is the usual ornament 
of Egyptian gates ; secondly, a niche, supposed for an Idol, in an antique monument 
18 feet high. 

Onchbstos (near Mount Phoinikios, Greece). Scattered remains. Dodw. ii. 147. 

Onond-um (Dalmatia). It is now Nona; and vast ruins are probably buried. A 
bank made to turn the river is still visible. 

' Opous (An hour from Andere Pass in Greece). Remains consisting of confdsed 
and scattered blocks and fbundatiqns. Dodw. ii. 58. 

Orange. See Arausium. 

I. Orchomenos (Arcadia, now KalpakJ. This was a strong and extensive city. The 
most ancient town, which was afterwards the Acropolis, was situated on a high steep, 
and insulated hill ; this Acropolis is steep on all sides, and flat at the summit. The 
walls were fortified with square towers, and may be traced entirely round the whole 
of the extreme edge. In some places they are well preserved, and the most ancient 
parts are in the rough Tirynthian style. The village of Kalpaka is situated upon the 
ruins of the lower town, and a cottage stands upon the remains of a Dorick temple of 
white marble, of which some large masses are scattered about in the vicinity. Dorick' 
capitals of an elegant form and in perfect preservation have been excavated. The 
columns had only eighteen flutings. ^The church of Panagia,' which is situated at the 
north foot of the Acropolis, is entirely composed of the remains of a Dorick temple, 
amongst which are triglyphs, plain metopes, and fluted frusta of white marble, but jof 
small proportions. Here are also some fragmented antefixa of terra cotta, depicted 
with the usual foliage of a dark red hue. Further down in the plain, towards the lake 
IS another ruined church, constructed with ancient blocks of stone and marble and 
near it an lonick capital ; a few paces from it are the remains of an ancient tower. 
Near the village of Rush, is another church, in the walls of which are some marble 
triglyphs. A few hundred paces to the west of Kalpaki, there is a heap of square 



• On hierpgl]rphick8, p. 129. They denote that the hieroglyphicks within them mean letters of the alpha- 
bet> and appertain to proper names. 
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blocks of stone, of large aiae, taod farther on the plain are similar remaiQ^* J^kM&^a 
ii. 427. 

. II. OncHQUM:so8(Ba$tiajnow Scripu). Ilere^9SLysMr^Mofrit(Findicat.qfHam^^ 
197)9 the barrow of Minyas and all those mentioned hy Pausanias (Atbeo. p. a. Aroad* 
' 93^ Corinth, p. 57. Boeot. 311,) are still to be seen« Dr. Clarke saya» (xiiL 188, 
lS&^) that a tuDiqluS) supposed to contain the bones of Heaiod, is still to. he seen on 
approaching Orchomenos ; thai there are remains of an ancient paved road, insGrip-* 
tioDs'i^, int& monasteryj^ the well or fountain mentioned by Pausanias (ld4)s that both 
the church and monastery occupy the site of the Hieron of the Graces, (p. 20.8) that a 
dome occurs, in the treasury of Minyas, not consisting of mere horissontal prelecting 
stones as in the tomb of A^menuipn at My cense (pp. SI3) ; that there is a tumulus, 
perhaps the tomb of Minyas^ and part of the walb and mural turrets of the Acropolia 
still visible. Id. 2l4j 8S5< Mr. Walpole (i. 336) mentions inscriptions^ a large btock 
of marble, supported by two upright walU, supposed part of the celebrated treasury of 
Minyas, and the walls of the Acropolis, well built in the best style, without cement ;; 
and the Acropolis itself, long and narrow, adapted to the shape of the hilU Mr. Dod^ 
well (i. ^26^233) gives the following account : *^ Traces of the former strength of the 
place, and some remains of ita magnificence, still exist. At the east foot of the Acropolis 
are the small remains of the treasury of Minyas, which Pausanias (ix. 38) styles one of 
the v^onders of Greece. The entrance is entire, though the earth being raised above 
its ancient level, .conceals a considerable part of it, as only six large blocks, which are 
of regular masonry, remain above the ground. The whole of the building was oS white 
marble; the lintel or architrave is flat, and composed of a single block, 15 f. 4 in. long, 
^(.3 in* broad, and 3 f. 3 in. thick. On the sides of the entrance are several perfora- 
tions for nails, as at the treasury of.Myceose ; the form, when entire, was thai oC a Go^. 
thic dome. The Minyan treasury was double, like that at Mycenae, except that both 
the chambers of the former were circular, whereas one of those at the latter place was 
circular, the other quadrangular. Similar edifices called naragis^ though smaller, still 
exist in Sardinia. The Acropolis stands pn a steep rock, the Uephissos winding at the> 
southern base i the walla which ext^dd from the pbin to the summit of the hill, enclose 
a regular triangle, the acute angle of which terminates at the summ it of the rock, which ia 
crowned with a strong tower of nearly a square form, the walls of which aire regularly con-' 
atructed. In the interior a large cistern i^ fcMrmed in the solid rock; steps, which ara 
about six feet wide, are cut in the rock, and lead up to the tower, the position of vfhicbf 
is remarkably strong. The walls which enclose the Acropolis are much more ancient 
than those of the tower. The three first styles are visible* The polygonal construe* 
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* From these Dr. Clarke shows the antiquity of our common of pasture, as now usual. By the inscnp- 
tione ia that author, it appears that purchase of that right, &c. was then frequent. Eubulus lends ta the 
Ovchaincniaas a tfum of money* which is partly repidd. The old wriliiigt in the hands off £uphron> &c. aim 
then canoeU^dy. and new onea mode out. These a^^ain are cancelled oa condition that Eubulas should have a 
right of common. Second and third inscriptions occur, as counter vouchers^ Ihe one being a public record 
ot Eubolus's receipt, and the other of the ri^ht granted him. The third inscription says, '* Let £ubolus hava 
a right of pasturage lor a giYen time, that is to say, the right of grazing for four years KO bead of cattle, ixt^ 
<dRi&Bg harseBy and 1000 shoep, inehuMng goats, L e. a horse to reckon for an ox, anda goat for a shee|x 
No/Mnm; is the contractor, who hrvas the public pasture land. Eubolus enters his cattle at the offices of the 
^raaiurar and of theCemraelor, Uial their aeeounts Boay eheek eaeh other. £ubeki»t»te re^%epjini the 
marks of his cattle, horses, &c. specifying any which may be unmarked: secondly, the number of each sort. 
The inark was xoufMi, or tywc$»fut, a^nK4n mark. See ScaKger in Varro de UL. p. \S7, &c. Bun. ipioted by 
Dr. Clarke, p. 195. 
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tion i& ptedomiAant The Tyrintbean s^le.is only seen in a few places. This part 
'fi^s probably built before the time of Hercules, who destroyed the city, and those 
whic^ indicate the second style were erected after the earJy destruction of the citadeL 
The tower and regular restoration were probably constructed about thirty years after 
the deoioltiioii of the city by the Thebasks, about 364 years B. C« as tney resem* 
ble the less ancient part of the Platsean which were raised by Alexander. One 
gate of the Acropolis is entire, and la situated on the north wall, iadng Libadea* It 
diminisfaea towards the top, and is covered with two large Idiocies or lintels. In.the 
topposite or northern wall are the remains of another gate, but without the iintdT^ 
TYiere was no doubt a third ia the base of the triangle, txsnmenpoiog with the lower 
ltown« The geoaerai tbic&ness of the wMs is seven feet The ancient monastery of 
Panagia Kemis occupies the site of some edifice of oonsequeoce, as it is formed almost 
entirely from ancient remains. It was probably the Tem]de ci the Graces. Tesse* 
lated pavements have been found. Mr. Dodwell has engraved a very curious sun-diaK 
it is an oblong square, in the centre of which is a semicircle, with radii terminating in 
Jetters of t^ Greek alphabet. In the spandrils, if the term may be to used, are 
fibres of birds. It is certainly a great curiosity, and is thus minutely d^cribed by 
Dr. Clarke (vii. 312). It is a large marble tablet in the wall of the church. The 
Gnomon has long disappeared, but every thing else is entire. Tbe <rroi;^€i€t, letters 
of a dial for numbering the hours by the earth's mutation, were ten in number^ 
ABFAEZHdlK, and they were also sculptured in relief upon tbe surfece. The 
remarkable illustration of a Greek epigram in Atfaenseus, which this dial affords, has 
given an additTonal interest .in the discovery^ The age bf the workmanship is uncer*^ 
tarn, but owing to the manner of carving the letters, like so many cameos, and to the 
existence of the H among them, it is probably not of remote antiquity. At the same 
time, the epigram from Atbenseus sufllciently' proves, that such dials and so inscribed^ 
existed towards the end of the second century. It is also evident, that the H must 
have occurred in the same situation, among the ten letters, when this epigram was 
composed. 

Oaopos (now MopOj Greeix). Architectural fragments, in marble, and traces of 
the Acropolis wall on a neighbouring hill. Dodw. ii. 156. 

OftTHOsiA. {Query, in Carta or Phemcia ?) Probably Jtfd Shevr^ where are vaults 
or arches; remains of sepulchres; ruins of the walls of a town built with small 
stonee; and fragmienis <^ columns. Chandl. As. Min. 215, 2l6. 

OsSA (Greece). Near it are fragments, tumuli, sarcophagi, > &c. At Eremo, 
about tea miles from/Larissa, are traces and foundations of a small town, but not that 
of Atrax. Dodw. ii. 104^ 

OsTiA (Italy). Boustetten says, that near the present town of Ostia, was the camp 
of ^neas, i. e. in an angle formed by the Tiber and the adjacent lake. This city was 
Originally built by Ancus Martins ; and there remain considerable vestiges of ancient 
buiVding. Many iron rings, for mooring vessels, ere found affixed to ancient edifices 
(Miss .Knight's Latium^ 100)% The plan of the famous Roman fort has been much 
admired. Mn Eustace says, that there are brick walls of some temples, vaults of 
baths, Mosaioks, &c., and that excavations bave been made here with success. One 
of Mr. Euatace^s party, while looking for pieces of marble, amongst the heaps of 
rubbish, found a small Torso of tbe Venus de Medicis, about four inches in length* 
It was white and fresh^as if justeome from the hands of the artist. EustaceyW. S84. 

'Oijr£D(E>ONXS. (Egypt). Archxteobiral remains in the neighbourhood of a con^ 
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siderable village. On the waterside, is an oblong building of about 54 feet long, and 
30 broad, which seems to have been part of a primitive church. There are l€ 
columns, 6 on the N. and S.. sides, and 4 on the £. and W., all perfect, of about 3 ft. 
3 in. diameter. Of the surrounding wall the north side only is perfect. On the east 
side a . sort of chancel projects southward at right angles with the south columns, on 
which. are painted scriptural figures, like those in modern Greek churches. The 
cupolas are not alike, nor do they appear to have been finished. They support a die 
and entablature, composed of single stones, from column to column, about 6 feet in 
length* The shafts are proportionately small. Col. Light saw many pointed Greek 
inscriptions on the entablatureor frieze in the interior in small characters, which the 
Colonel could not distinguish. The first words of all were TO IlPO SKTNHMA. In 
the centre of the frieze, on the west end, in a small stone tablet in relief, was the word 
JoHANNi painted in red letters. In front of the south columns, are several rows of 
stones in regular order, apparently of part of the building thrown down, on which 
were hieroglyphicks ; and on one some Greek characters, which Col. Light could not 
copy. A bare wall near the south end contains symbolick figures of bad sculpture evi* 
dently scriptural. One had reference to the virgin sitting under a tree. Lights p. go. 

OuRFA (the ancient Edessa and Antiochia ad Callirhoen^ in Asiatick Turkey). 
The castle has two very, lofty Corinthian pillars with their bases, the capitals of which 
are exceedingly fine. The columns consist of 20 stones, each about 1 ft. 6 in. thick. 
Probably they are the remains of a portico belonging to some large temple* 

OxYRiMCHUs (Egypt). Benesech is built upon its ruins. There remain only 
fragmients and columns, not in the style of ancient Egypt. Denon^ i. 372. 

Padischan (village, towards Cephissiaj Greece). Ancient walls cut in the rock, 
and blocks of stone indicate the site of ancient habitations. Dodw. i. 536. 

Pi£STUM. This was a colony of Dorian Greeks, restored and augmented by the 
Sybarites. . Its oldest name was SistiliSf afterwards changed to Pasidonia. Ptestum 
seems to commence with its subjection to the Romans, to whom it became colonial, 
272 B. C. Of the Paestans, their famous rose excepted, very little is known. (See 
EtistacCy further on.) The town wall, inclosing a circuit of about three miles, and 
nearly of the original height, is built with native oblong stones. The gates are placed 
in the centre of each side of the quadrangle, and a great street runs in a line from the 
north to the south gate. On the eastern 'side stand the remains of the principal civil 
and religious edifices. Nearest to the south wall, is a quadrilateral building, with nine 
columns in each front, and eighteen on each side, reckoning those of the angles for 
both : the architrave is whole all round, and so are some pieces of the frieze, but 
without any of the distinctive ornaments of the Doric order. Of this below. 
^ There are fragments of a smaller temple, with pilasters, as well as columns, the 
frieze adorned with foliage and figures, but posterior in date to the other. Near it are 
the remains of a small amphitheatre. The last ruin towards the north is a temple of 
six columns in front, and 13 in flank, of a smaller proportion, than those of the other 
temple, also inferior in architectonic merit. It has no remains of vestibule or cella, 
and, like all the other buildings, was stuccoed over. Thus Swinburne^ ii. 131. seq. 
. Mr. .Wilkins says, ^^ the lesser temple at Psestum is hexastyle, properly having six 
columns in the fronts, and thirteen in the flanks, reckoning those at the angles; aiid 
in these respects, it agrees with the received idea of a Grecian hexastyle temple. The 
plan of the interior diflfered, however^ from that of any Grecian temple known to us. 
The temple within the peristyle appears to have consisted of an open vestibule, a cella, 
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Hn opisthodome or sanctuary. It consisted of the continuation of the walls of the 
cella. The pronaos was a portico open in the front and sides, and terminated by the 
triangular wall of the ceila. The epistylia over the colunins of the angles are jointed 
diagonally, a mode which does not appear to have ever been practised by the Greeks. 
The method in placing the triglyphs immediately over the axes of the angular 
columns is peculiar to the Romans^ who with scarcely a single exception, left half ja 
metope at the angles of the zophorus (65). 

Miss Starke says (ii. 141) that the city walls seem to have been nearly square, and 
broad enough to admit two carriages abreast. The gates, and two of the towers are 
likewise distinguishable, two of the last being in ruins, the other ]3erfect. 

Paestum is the subject of a particular work, but it is superseded by Mr. Wilkins*s 
Magna Grecia, recently quoted. The walls, three temples, and amphitheatre, . as 
before. Mr. W. notices two spots, distinguishable by heaps of stones. Of all 
these, the only one which has claims to Grecian origin is the Great Temple^ It is 
'presumed to be coeval with the earliest periods of the Grecian migrations to the south 
of Italy. Low columns, with a great diminution of the shaft, bold projecting capitals, 
a massive entablature, and triglyphs, placed at the angles of the zophorus, are strong 
presumptive proofs of its great antiquity.- The shafts of the columns diminish in a 
straight lifie from the base to the capital, although at first sight, they appear to 
swell in the middle. [Swinburne, &c. have fallen into this mistake.] Excepting 
these, this temple was hypsethral, diflfering but little from the hexastyle temples, 
described in Mr. W.'s work. It has 6 columns in front, and 14 in the flanks^ 
including those of the angles. The intervals between the angular columns, like those 
in ^ every Grecian temple of the Doric order, are made less than the others in order 
that by placing the triglyphs at the angles of the zophorus, the metopes might be of 
equal width. The columns have S4 flutirigs, contrary to what is observed in other in* 
stlBinces of the Doric order, where the number does not exceed 20. The number, in 
the columns in the lower range within the cella is however only 20, and in those of the 
upper range 16. The plan of the flutes at the base of the shafts is a segment of a circle; 
below the capital the plan is a portion of an ellipsis. The drops below the tryglyphs 
Hre .conical, as were also those in the mutules. The stylobate consists of three steps, 
five others give access to the cella, the floor of which is nearly five feet above the level 
of that of the peristyles. The cella was approached both by the Posticufn and Pro^ 
naos. In the transverse wall of the latter were inserted the staircases, which con** 
ducted to the roof, and the apartments over the vestibule. The cella was separated 
into three divisions by a double range of columns, two tiers in height ; these were in^^ 
tended for the support of the roofs which covered the lateral peristyles, leaving the 
center division exposed to the air. This circumstance is sufficient to justify the con- 
jiecture, that the temple was dedicated to Jupiter, and not to Neptune. Hypaethral 
temples are generally, if not universally, consecrated to Jupiter. Not a single column 
either of the outer peristyles or of the vestibules, is wanting, and the entablature, with 
the exception of a few places, perfect all round. The columns are 6\ 10^ 35 in diam. 
and 28^ 1''. 5 in height, including the capitals. The whole entablature is 12'. 2". in 
height. The columns of the interior ranges are 4'. 8^ in diameter, and ig\ 9^ high, 
including the capitals. The diameter of those in the upper range, was determined by 
the diminution of the shafts of the lower, since each upper and lower column may be 
considered as the frustum of the same cone continued through the Epistylia. All the. 
lower columns are yet remaining, together with seven in the upper^ four in the south^; 
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and three in the north side. The iateiral walls of the cella have atoiost entirely dis^ 
appeared/exoept such parts of tbe^ii as were contiguous to the antseof the vestibulesi 
(pp- 59—^1*) Mr. Wilkins notices the following additional inconveniences : (1.) Tliat 
the diameter of the columns among the Greeks is invariably less than the width of the 
intercolumniation. (2.) l^at the lintel and drops are always found to accompany 
triglyphs of the Grecian zophorus. Id. 63, 64. 

The form of the second temple was pseudo<dipterat, and differs from every otberexist^ 

ing, inasmuch as it has nine columns in the fronts. The pronaos has consequently three 

columns placed between the antse. Three columns which divided the cella are stiUre^ 

maining^ the use of which was, probably, to support the roof. The position of these 

columns has led to various conjectures, concerning the appropriation of this building. 

Paolli calls it a Basilica [as does Swinburne]. Piranesi^ the college of the Amphictyons ; 

but it was a temple. ^ One circumstance appears to have escaped the notice of all t^i6m 

who have described the temples of Psestum, which is the existence of two ^steps, the 

upper of which, in part, separates the first columns of the interior range* Had ^ese 

steps been the basis of the transverse wall of the oelia^ as was commonly the case, and 

the same rule been observed in the posticum, the length of the cella between these 

walls, will have been very nearly double its width,* which proportion, we kikxw to 

obtain very frequently in> the cellse of temples. Hence it will appear^ that tbis^ in 

common with other temples, had a cella, and the deviation from the plan generally 

adopted, in having a range of columns in the centre of the cella, arose from the ne^ 

cessity of supporting the roof. It cannot be objected, that the introduction of these 

columns will interfere with religious ceremonies, since each of th^ iles is of greater 

width than the center ile of the great temple. The temple might have been detoted 

to two deities, which was not unusoal with the Rom^ans. ^ The form of the temple 

may be considered as a variety of that which admitted of interior columns, and the 

deviation from the rule generally observed in placing an even msimber of columns in 

the fronts, to have arisen from the determination to adopt a single instead of a double 

range of columns within the cella for the support of the roof. Sueh a strong deviation 

from the simple style of ancient architecture can only be attributed to the vitiated 

taste of the age in which it was built. This consideration 'leads to the probable period 

of its construction. Frocn the great similarity of the capitals of these and the lesser 

temple, and the general character of the mouldings, we may adopt the opinion' so 

generally prevalent, that they were coeval. Id. 62, 63. 

It is noted, that in the ancient temple arefound-the real proportions of the Ooriek* 
order. Eustace's account, notwithstanding some repetition, is a proper conclusion, of 
this grand and interesting collection of Rains. 

Paestum (he says, iii. 92— 10S-) was founded by a Colony from Dora, a city of 
Phoenicia. It was called Posetan, or Postern^ in Phenicia, signifying Neptune, to whom 
it was dedicated. These Colonies were expelled by the Sybarites, about 500 years 
before Christ. The old town is supposed to have extended from the present Tutn 
southward to the hill, on which stands the little town, stili called from its ancient dis- 
tinction Acropolu The Romans seem never to have adopted the genuine Dorick style. 
To judge, from the. form of this at Psestum, we must ^conclode that they are the oldest 
specimens of Grecian architecture now in existence. In beholding them, and contemn 
plating their solidity, bordering upon hemtiess, we are tempted to consider them as 
an intermediate link between the Egyptian and Grecian manner, and tlie first attecfrpt 
to^ass from the imoaense masses of the former to the graceful proportions of t^latter.* 
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In. fact, the temples of Paestum, Agrigenturo, und Athens^ seem iaatances.of the comr^ 
oiepceaient, .the imprpvemeati and toe perfection of the.Dorick. order. 

The First Temple (last ruio in Swinburne before quoted) is the smallest. It con^ 
sists of six pillars at each end». and. thirteen at each side, .counting the angular pillars in 
both directions. The architrave is entire^ as is the pediment at the West end, excepts 
ing, the corner-stone and trigly]^hs» which are fallen, and the first cornice (that imme- 
diately over the frie;^),. which. is wornaway« At the East.end, the middle of the pedi* 
ment, has. much of the frieze and cornice remaining;, but the North-east corner i& 
likely to fall in a very short time. The cella occupies .more than one third of the 
length, and* had a portico of two rows of columns, the shafts and capitals of which, now: 
overgrown with gi-aas and weeds^ encumber the, pediment^ and almost fill the area of 
the temple. [The peculiar character of this temple is given, before from Mr. Wilkins.l 
. The Second' Temple. [This is the Great Temple of Mr. Wilkins, before quotedij 
It has. six columns at each end, and. fourteen on each side, including, those of tlie an-r 
gles. The whole entablature and pediments are entire. A double row of columns 
adorned the interior of the cella^ and . supported each another row of smaller pillars. 
The uppermost is separated from the lower by an architrave,.only without frieze or cor« 
nice. Of the latter, seven remain standing on each side ; . of the former, five on one 
side, and three on the other. The cella had two entrances, one at each end, with a 
portico. formed of two. pillars and two antas. The whole of the foundation and part of 
the. wall of this cella still remain under it with a vault. One of the columns, with its 
capital at the West end, has been struck with lightning, and shattered so as to threaten 
ruin, \i not speedily repaired. Its fall will bean irreparable loss, and disfigure one of 
the most perfect monuments now in existence. It might indeed be restored to itif 
original form with little expence and labour, as the stones which have fallen remain iii 
fieaps within its inclosure. 

. The Third Edifice, [the Second Temple of Mr. Wilkins before quoted]. is. the largest.. 
It has nine pillars at the ends, and eighteen at the sides, including the angular columns* 
Its size is not its only distinction. The rows of pillars extending, from the middle 
pillar at one end to. the middle pillar at the other, divides, it into two equal parta, an4 
is considered as a proof that it was not a. temple. Its. distinction, has not been ascer*^ 
taiqed. Some suppose it to have been a Curia ; some a Basilica ; . and others a mere 
market or exchange. In the centre there seems to have been an aperture in the pedi- 
ment, leading, as it is. said, to vaults and passages under ground. There is, indeed, a^ 
some, distance; a smaller aperture, like the mouth of a well, which, according to the 
Guides, had been examined, and was probably intended to give air and light to.a long; 
and intricate subterraneous. gallery, which, extended to the sea on one aide, .and on the 
other ,side communicated with the temple. 

Sucli are the peculiar features of each of these edifices. In common to all, it majr 
be observed, that they are rested upon substructions'* (podia), forming three grada-p; 
tions (for these cannot be termed step, as they are much too high for the purpose), in- 
tendt^d to give due elevation and relief to the superstructure^ Thus the columns in all 
are without base, from the uppermost in these degrees.. . These columns are fluted, ara 

* These substructiona are obserTable in all the Dorick temples of Italy and Sicily s and seem essentially 
to give a corresponding support, as well as relief to the massive forms of this order. Ordinary steps seem 
to sink under the weight, and are quite lost inthe cumbrous majesty^ the 'Dorick eolmnn. I need noft 
obatnrc^ saya £ustate, that the second tmfle is the nmt beautiful of .the tbmxandtlie neamt to. the pvH 
portions of the tempks of Agrigentum*. iii. 96, 97. 
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between four and five diameters in height, and taper as they ascend up to the fourth. 
The capitals are all very flat and prominent. The intercolumniation is a little more 
than the diameter. Thus the orcfer and ornaments are in all the same, and the pedi- 
ments in all very low. In fine they are all built of a porous stone, of a light or rather 
yellow grey, and in many places perforated and worn away. 

Other Buildings. In the open space, between the first and second temple, were two 
other large edifices, built of the same sort of stone, and nearly of the same size. Their 
substructions still remain, encumbered with the fragments of the columns, and of the 
entablature, and so overgrown with brambles^ nettles, and weeds, as scarcely to admit 
a near inspection. 

fFallSj 8sc. All the temples stand in a line, and border a street which ran from 
gate to gate, and divided the two parts nearly equal. A hollow space, scooped out into 
asemicircular form, seems to be the terrace of a theatre, and as it lies in front of the 
temple, gives reason to suppose that other public building^s might have ornamented 
the same side, and been made to correspond m grandeur with those opposite, in which 
case few cities could have surpassed Pssstum in splendid appearance. The walls of the 
town remain in all the circumference, five at least, and in some places twelve feet high. 
They are formed of solid blocks of stone, with towers at intervals. The archway of 
the gate only stands entire. Considering the materials and extent of this rampart, 
which incloses a space of nearly four miles round, with the many towers which rise at 
intervals, and its elevation of more than forty feet, it must be acknowledged, that it 
was in the whole a work of p%at strength and magnificence. A few rose-bushes, the 
remnants of ^' biferi rosaria Ps&sti,*' still remain. The roses are still remarkable for 
their fragrance. Some vestiges are supposed to remain on the hill of the Acropolis. 

Paionidai (supposed Menidi, Greece). A village, near it three low tumuli. Dodw^ 

i. 522. 
Palaiochora (at the foot of Oeta^ Greece). Remains of an ancient city. Dodw. 

\\. 13- 

Palaiopoli (Greece). A short way from this place are tumuli dispersed through 

the plain, and imperfect vestiges. Barrows in Greece are generally indicative of bat- 
tles, which have been fought upon the spot. Id. ii. 320, 321. 

Palakion of Strabo (the Chersonesus) . The ruins of Balaclava are those of this 
ancient city. The streets perhaps exhibit the appearance which they had in ancient 
times. The principal street is very like that of Pompeii, near Naples, which has been 
laid open, being quite as narrow, and being paved after the same manner. The shops 
are also like those of Pompeii. Clarke^ ii. 219 — 229. 

Palais Gallieni (near Bourdeaux, Finance). This is the name of an amphitheatre, 
erected in the time of Gallienus, but foolishly ascribed to Galliena, wife of Charlemagne. 
It is composed of a symmetrick, but varied mixture of bricks and stones, and like other 
amphitheatres is an oval. {Enc. des Antiquith.) Montfaucon (iii. p. 2, b. 2, c. 8.) has 
engraved it. The remains are poor, being the worst in France, except that at Lyons. 

Paleo-Castro. Clarke {Ess. Alexander's Tomb j p. 152.) thinks that. this is the 
ancient Ledon, though only the marks of walls remain. 

Palestrina. See Preneste. 

Palmyra. It can scarcely be accredited, that a city situated between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, between Seleucia and Antiochj upon, the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Parthia, only five days journey from the Mediteranean, and the grand depdt of com- 
merce, between Europe and the Indies, under the Seleucidse, and the Roman Emperorsg 
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itH>uld be utterly unknown as to its situ'ation : yet this was thefeet^ until some English 
merchants, attracted by the accounts of the Arabs, in the year 1^9 1 travelled thither, 
aind brought to the notice of Europe, remains worthy of the finest ages of Greek archi« 
tecture. Their. account is printed in the Philos. Transactions, and I shall begia with 
.the substance of that, as I find it in Lowthorpe, iii. 503, seq. After passing by a lao* 
derri castle, on a very high hill, they saw Tadmor (the modern name for Palmyra), in- 
closed on three sides, with loug ridges of mountains, but open on the south to a vast 
Elain. In this plain is a large valley of salt, which they supposed to be that where 
(avid smote the Syrians, (2 Sam. 8, 13,) rather than another near Aleppo. The soil 
is exceedingly barren, without any vegetation, but palms in the gardens, and scattered 
about the town. The city appears of large extent, but no traces of walls remain to 
determine the figure. The inhabitants consisted only of about 30 or 40 families, who 
lived in huts, made of dirt, within the walls of the spacious court which inclosed the 
temple of the sun. The whole inclosed space is a square of 320 yards on each side, 
encompassed with a high and stately wall, built of large square stone, and adorned with 
pilasters within and without, to the number as near as they could compute by what 
was standing of the w^all, which was much the greater part, of 62 on a side. The cor- 
nices and carvings were exquisite. The west side, where is the entrance, is most of it 
broken down, and near the middle of the square a fortress is erected out of the old 
6tones and broken pillars. This conceals the magnificent entrance which belongs to 
the first fabric. The two stones which supported the sides of the great gate, each of 
which is 35 feet long, and artificially carved with vines and clustres of grapes, are both 
standing, and in their places ; and the distance between them gives the width of the 
gate, 15 feet; it is now walled up. Upon entry within the court are two rows of very 
noble marble pillars, 37 feet high, with exquisitely carved capitals, as were also the cor- 
nices before they were broken. Of these there are now no more than 58 remaining 
entire, but there must have been many more, for they appear to have gone quite round 
the whole court, and to have supported a most spacious double piazza or cloister. Of 
this piazza the walks on the west side, which is opposite to the front of the temple, 
seem to have exceeded the others in beauty and dimensions, and at each end are two 
niches for whole-length statues, with finely-wrought pedestals, border3, supporters, and 
canopies. In the space within, which they conceive to have been an open court, stands 
the temple, encompassed with another row of columns of a difierent order, and much 
higher tfian the former, being above 50 feet high. Of these only 16 remain : but thei^ 
must jiaye been about double that number, which, whether they inclosed an inner court 
or supported the roof of a cloister, there being now nothing of a roof remaining, is un- 
certain. Only one great stone lies down, which seems to have reached from these pil- 
lars to the walls of the temple. The whole space within these pillars they found to be 
59 yards long, and nearly 28 broad, in the midst of which is the temple, more than 33 
yards long, and 13 or 14 broad ; it points north and south, having a magnificent en- 
trance on the west, exactly in the middle of the building. Just over the door, they 
discerned part of the wings of a large spread eagle extending the whole width. [They 
wer^ not aware of the globe and wings over the entrance of the E^yptiati temples.j 
Within the walls is a mosque; but at the north end, which is excluded from 
the mosque, are what they think might be canopies over altars, of curious fret-work, 
in the midst of which is a dome or cupola of one piece, above six feet diameter. 
Having passed the ruins of a mosque, and advanced towards th^ North, they saw two 
obelisks or. pillars, consisting of seven large stones, besides its capital and the wreathed 
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yifoxk about it^ the canrings bere bmg rvery. fine. ' Tbe bright kiab^jFeSO ftet; tb!& 

girth) just above the pedestal, twelve and a half feet Oq the East an4 West of tbi^ 

are two oth^r large pillars, each a quarter of a u^iie distant, which .seen/ to have somei 

correspondence one to- the otber> and jtb^re is a pif^e of. anotbeir al^Madiiig near. thai jof 

the-East,. which inclines then) to think that there wm % contieiied, row of tbeinu Pro* 

ceeding forward, directly from tbe obelis^k, about 100 paces^ they, caoie to a magnifiioeat 

entjraoce, very large jand. lofty, and of equal worknuiaship. . Thisentcanoe leads int^. a 

noble piazza, 930 yards long, according to their meaauremenjt, and 40 feet broad^ m^ 

closed with two rows of stately marble pillars^ 26 feet bigh^ and 8 or 9 about. Of tb^a^ 

there remaia standing and entire 129, but by a moderate calculation there cpuld qot 

have been less than 560, Upon several of these pillars ane little pedestajs projecting 

about the- middle of them, sometimes one way only» and sometimes more, which seem 

to have been the bases of statues* The upper end of this spacious piazza was shut in 

by a row of pillars, standing somewhat closer than those on each side^ and. a little 

further to the left are the ruins of a very stately building ; it is built of a better marblei 

and is of superior work to the piaz2^; the pillara are of one entire stone, and one of 

them measured 9^ feet long, and 8 feet 9 in compass* . La the Wesit ^ide of the great 

piazza, are several aperJturea for gates,, leading into the. court of tbisfabrick; two .of 

them of remarkable elegance, and. adorned with stately porphyry pillars. Each ga(4 

had four, not stending in a line with the others of the wall, but placed by pairs in the 

front of the gate, two on one side, and two on the other. They are about 30 feet loogi 

and 9 in circumference* On the East side of tbe long. piaz2^ stands, what they cal)| 

from the confusion, .a lopod oj tnarbte pillar^^ some perfect, and^ others deprived of 

their capitals* In. one place, are eleisen .together in a squar^» pavedi at the; boUom with 

broad, flat stpoe* but without.roof.. M a .amali distance from that street are the ruia^ of 

arsmall; Temple,, apj^amntly .of esquisite. workmanship. Befove.the entrance is a 

piaz;^$i, supported l^. six pillars^ two on. ^aeb side of tbe door, and, ateach.end oae% 

The pedestals. of thoi»e in. tbe. front have .been ifiUed with inscriptiona. . They ' then^pcor 

ceed^d.to the .sepulchres,, which are squane. taw,era» foui} or fiive stories high, and standi 

ing on both s^idea of a. hollow way» tovf ards the North of tlie city. They extend a Q;^ile;; 

Ttkeeasiumeiot some statues which. they saw wa$ mooe jEuropean than Oriental. Thfi 

most perfect of these sepulchres> are> tw/osquare: towera^ rather larger than ordinary 

steeplej^j, and Bvestofies high { the outside of common stone, but the partition and 

floors within of good marble* They were adoraed with paintings and figures of perr> 

son^ as far as the breast and , shoulders> but nsKich de&ced. Under these statues are 

me4[norial inscriptions, in the Palmyrcnecbaracter. They entered one by a door from. 

the South, fi'om which: was a walk across tbe whole building, just in tbe middle, The 

floor was brQken up, and thus gave them a sight of tbe vault below, divided in the same 

mapner. The spaces were again subdivided into six partitions, by thick walls, each 

partition being capable of reeeiving-the largjast corpse and^ pihi^g. them one. above 

another, as their way appears to have been, each of those, spaces might contain at leaat 

six^or seven bodies. [It was a rule among, the ancients M^r to plaeeooe body upqi^ 

another as we do (see Du Cange^ v. Biaomum). Hence tbe partitions or oveoaJi^ ancient 

MausQiea.] For the lo>vest, second^ and. third stories, those parti tiona. were uniforffi 

and altogether the saip^j. except that from the. second floor, which answered the main 

entrance^— one partition* was reserved for a stairrcase*. Higher, than, this, the buikfipg 

bei^g somewhat contra<^;ed towan^ tbe top^ wopld not afford space foe the oonjtiniia^ 

tion of the. saa^.niethod ; therefore .the two uppfirmost rooms vrare iiot. aa parted^ n^s 
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^i4iiaps isver had aAy body laid in them; Qtiless it was that of the faimder alone, 
whose statue, wrapped up in funereal apparel, and in a prostrate positioo, was placed 
in a niche, or rather window^ in the front of the monument, so as to he visible both 
within and without. Near to this statue was an inscription. The other monument, 
on the opposite side of the way^ was much like this ; only the front and^entrance were 
tdwards the North, and the work more rude, but it is a century older; an inscription 
placed above a niche, which doubtless once contained a statue, being of the date of 
ibout ten years before Christ.'* 

Such is the description of Palmyra, as it was when first discovered in 1^91, but the 
wretched bird*seye views and plates show nothing but a confused heap of pillars and 
rubbish, and no dear idea was formed of it, till the visit of Dawkins and Wood in 
1758, produced a splendid publication, which does justice to its fine remains. The 
beauty of Palmyra is the coup d*ceil produced by the colonnades, and consequently to 
be estimated only by plates of a proper size. The identity of the whole below men^ 
tioned, renders much verbal description unnecessary, as mere technical and architec- 
tural details do not appertain to this work. 

Palmyra, they say (p. 3) is the work of some of the Seleucidae, but is hot mentioned 
in the Roman History, till Antony attempted to plunder it. (4.) Pliny's account 
(v. 25,) is, that it was divided between the Parthian and Roman Empires, and a kind 
of neutral state, respected, during discord, by both. From the time of Adrian to that 
of Atirelian, it flourished highly. The last mention of it in history, is the quartering 
of the first Illyrian legion, about the year 400 after Christ- (p. 13). 

The ruins of Palmyra are of two dififerent periods of antiquity. All that can be col- 
lected with relation to its buildings, is, that they have been repaired by Adrian, Aure<« 
lian, and Justinian, to which Latin inscriptions add Dioclesian. There is a remark- 
iMe sameness in the architecture of Palmyra. It is true, that there is on the outside 
of the Sepulchral Monuments without the town, an air of simplicity very dififerent 
fifomthe general taste; from their singular shape, great steeples, they at ^rst^ cpnsi-* 
dered them as works of the country prior to the introduction of Greek architecture, 
but the inside was ornamented like the other buildings. It isremarksrble, that except 
four lonick half columns in tbe temple of the Sun, and two in one of the roausolea, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented with some striking beauties, and some as 
viisible faults. In pi. 3, is the plan of the temple of the Sun, and its court. It was 
damaged by the Roman soldiers, when Aurelian took the town, and he ordered large 
Bums for the repairs (p. 4!2). The court is paved with broad stones ; part is sunk 16 
feet lower, for what purpose does not appear. (Ibid.) All the bases at Palmyra avte 
Attick. The portico was destroyed by the Turks. The projections from ' the ^a^'ts 
of the columns I (a vile taste) to support statues, are shown in the plates. ^ 

There are many inscriptions: and by means of them, Barthelemy has formed a 
Palmy rene alphabet. There are none (say M^oi/and Dawkins, p. 35) earlier than the « 
birth of Christ) or so late as the destruction of the city by Aurelian, except one in 
Latin, which mentions Diocl^ian. They are all in a bad character^ sokne Bepulcbral^ 
h\kX most honorary. The names in the oldest are Palmyrene, but the later have Roman 
PrsDnomina *. Ibid. 

* The general ^!eW8 of PlEilaiyra>lead to an opiDion that the ruins consist of numerous buildings, which 
liave not yet been appropriated. There are some very fine views of Palmyra In the '' Voyage Pittoretque 
'de la ^yfie» de la Phenlele, de la P^estiae^ et de la basse 'Egyfite, &c. Paris, by the Cassas. Imp^. foL i. 
pi. «6, seq. 
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Panope-us (near jigios Blasios, Greece). The walls still exist (fValpole^ i. 3lp). 
Mr. Dodwell calls it, 

Panopeus, destroyed by Xerxes. Near a spring, on the North side of the Acropolis; 
is a votive rock, in which there are niches for offeringSi with some illegible inscrip- 
tions. The walls of the Acropolis extend round the rocky summit of a hilt, and ex- 
hibit specimens of the three last styles of Grecian masonry, although Polygons are 
seen only in a few places. Some of the stones are twelve feet in length. The' square 
towers which project from the walls like those of Daulis are apparently of a less ancient 
construction than the rest of the inclosure. Some of them are extremely perfect, and 
contain doors and windows of the usual form, diminishing tpwards the top. In some 
places, the steps lead up to the entrances of the towers, or are cut in the rock. Besides 
the gate mentioned, which faces Parnassus, there is another on the west side of the 
Acropolis, built with very large blocks of the third style. The outer surface is left in 
a rough state. The architrave is fallen. The only remains within the walls are two 
wells, cut in the rock, and two dilapidated churches, but no architectural fragments or 
inscriptions. Pausanias (ix. 4.) mentions only a small temple at Panopeus of unbaked 
bricks *. Dodw. i. 209* 

Panopous. Savary says, that it is the Chemmis of Herodotus and the modern 
Achmim, where there are ruins of a temple to the North, among stones covered with 
bieroglyphicks, one of which contains the signs of the Zodiac (i. 563)* Denon (iii. 93) 
mentions a building, buried up to the roof, no doubt the temple of Pan, consecrated to 
prostitution. It is still the residence of Almehs and women of the town. 

Panormus (now Palermo, Sicily). Nothing of the ancient city remains but the 
site, which is the same, and was formerly divided into three parts. Denon, p. 112. 

Pamticap^um (now Kertchy in the Crimea). Here is an immense tumulus, called 
wrongly the tomb of Mithradates. It stands upon the most elevated spot of this part 
of the Crimea, and is visible for many miles round. It is placed exactly upon the val- 
lum, or inner barrier of the Bosporian Empire. This work still exists in its entire 
state, having a fosse in front. Several other smaller heaps of astonishing size are set 
near the tumulus, although it towers above them all. The plains below are covered 
with others of smaller dimensions. Another circumstance is also worthy of notice. 
Beyond the vallum on the West there are no tumuli, althougli they are so numerous 
upon its eastern side, that is to say, within the Bosporian territory ; neither are they 
seen again but very rarely in all the ground towards Caffa (Tkeodosia), and before 
arriving at this'place, they altogether disappear. Afterwards proceeding to the site of 
Stara Crim, others may be noticed. The shape of the Altyn Obo is not so conical as 
usual in ancient tumuli. It is rather hemispherical. Its sides exhibit that stupendous 
masonry seen in the walls of Tiryns, where immense unshapen masses of stone are 
placed together without cement, according to their accidental forms. The western 
part is entire^ although the others have fellen. Looking through the interstices and 
chasms of the tumulus, and examining the excavations made upon its summit, Dr« 
Clarke found it, like the cairns of Scotland, to consist wholly of stones confusedly heaped 
together. Its exterior betrayed a more artificial construction, and exhibited materials 
of greater magnitude. It seems to have been the custom of the age in which these 



* Other examples of this kind of construction, l>eaide those in Egypt and Asia, are to be seen in Greece. 
The principal of these were the walls of Mantineia, and of Eion in Thrace. A temple of Ceres at Lepreos 
\n Triphylia^ another to the same goddess at Stiris in Phocis;, another in Ai^lis^ and the portico of Kotios 
at Epidaurus. Ibid, 
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4ieap8 were raiBed^ to bring itott6« or }]«droeh of eatfth fiiMi all {Mrts of th^ ^utttry to 
-the tomb of a deceased S^retgn, or of a near relative *. To ca^ a stoiie ^poki ^ 
iprflive was an act of lo^ulty or of piety ; and an expreaaioii of friendship or of afiectbti 
atill reiiKiins in the North of Scotland to this etfeet : *' t Hvill cast a stone upon thy 
«aim.*' Stones were generally used in preferenceto earth, perhaps t>tea^^ they were 
more readily conveyed, and were likely to render the heap more durable. In the Isfe 
of TaQian, where atones were not easily procured, it is curious to observe the ingenuity 
used to preserve the tombs from decay ; first by a massive and gigantick style of archf- 
«tecture in the vatalt, then by a careful covering of earth, whether by a layer of sea- 
:weed, or the bark of trees to exclude moisture, and finally by a stopendous heap of 
such materials as the country afforded. The Tahtars -have not even attempted to 
effect a passage. The stones fall in as they proceed. Yet they etatertaito a notion 
that an entrante was once accomplished, and they describe the interior as a magnifi- 
cently vaulted stone chamber, formed by enormous slabs, seeming as if they would 
icrush the spectator. It is remarkable, that they should use an expression signifying 
vaulted, because it agrees with the style used iii the interior of other tumuli upon the 
Asiatick side. The view from the top of the Altyn Obo is one of the finest in the 
Crimea. A range of smaller heaps continues along the lofty ridge, whereon tbi^ 
tumulus stands^ the whole way to Kericby. The object was the high mountain 
vpon which the Acropolis of Panticapseum was placed, that is to say, upon the precis 
pice above the sea, whence Mithradates threw the body of his son Xiphanes into the 
waves. The palace of Mithradates was in all probability a fortress, and the traces of 
its foundation are yet visible, near to a small semi'^circular excavation in the rock, anc) 
tiiis last is a work of great antiquity. One of the ton^bs in the range mentioned, al- 
though not so large as that ascribed to Mithradates, is equally remarkable. ' It is the 
nearest to the spectator in th^ series. The pretended tomb of Mithradates or Altyn 
Obo being the last towards the West, and immediately upon the barrier or vallum, 
beyond which, as before stated, these monuments cease to appear. It is surrounded, 
near to its summit, with a circular wall of stones, placed regularly together without 
any cement. Over all the distant promontories towards the East, in all the plains be- 
low, and wherever the eye could reach (except beyond the Bosporian vallum), appearcjd 
the ancient tumuli, so often described. At Panticapsum are also an immense namber 
of antiquities. The town walls are full of broken and entire marbles, with bas-reiieft 
and inscriptions. Some of the latter are used as steps before house-doors. Upon the 
bas-reliefs of the Bosporus, the remarkable representation of an equestrian figure, 
attended by a youth, is so often repeated, that it ought not to pass without observation. 
Perhaps a passage in Herodotus may throw some light upon the subject. He relates, 
that the^cythians killed their slaves and finest horses, and after taking out their en- 
trails^ stuffed them with straw, and set them up as equestrian figures in honour of their 
kings. The temple of Esculapius probably stood where is now the present church of 
Kertchy. There are also marble foundations composed of ancient materials. Marble 
columns, together with fragments of marble entablatures, lie scattered about, either 
upon the ground or among the stones used in building the walls. Clarhe^ ii. 1 14 — ] 22. 
> Paramithia (Greece). An ancient city unknown, but presumed Pandosia^ occU'^ 
pied the site. There are remains of Hellenick building in the fortress. Several 
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broken statues have be^n excayat^d. The fortress is surrourid6d by an outer wall in 
which are substructions of ancient masonry ; but this is much more apparent in a gate- 
way at the north-east angle [engraved in the vignette of voU ii. 1. 13]* J'l^e foundation 
of many houses, and other buildings, within its circuit, show that probably the whole 
city, or at least a. considerable portion of it, stood in this quarter. There are also ruins 
of a monastery, destroyed during the Suliot wars. It stood on the very brink of 
Acheron, and within .the precincts of an ancient temple. . This was evident from a 
considerable number of .columns,. some pf which lay scattered on the ground, whilst 
others, though broken, still rested upon their bases. It seemed as if the temple itself 
had be^n, at some time or other, repaired or enlarged. For though many of the pillars 
were of antique construction, and the granitq of which they were made was in. a state 
of decomposition, others were rnarble, of siofiilar dimensions, and of. more modern form. 
.The temple was probably of Pluto, the site being called Aidonatic. Hughes's Alba- 
tua^ ii. 300 — ^307. 

Parenzo. Some remains. Foundation of a temple of the Corinthian order, of 
which two of the columns are in tolerable preservation. AllasofCs Pola^ p. 5. 

Parium (now Camaris in Mysia). WalU of large blocks of squared marble with- 
out mortar. Ruins of an aqueduct, reservoirs for waters, and the architraves of a 
portico. There are also. some subterraneous buildings and inscriptions (fValpole, u 
88). Dr. Clarke adds, coins found chiefly of the Emperors, iand curious Mosaic pave- 
ments, iii. 83, 221. 

Pareskebi (near KonariQs, Greece). About an hour from hence is a tumulus. 
Sepulchral urn^, sarcophagi, and many scattered blocks of stone occur. Dodw. i. 248. 

Parnassus. Parness Mount. Ruins of some large edifice, once adorned with 
columns and statues, probably of the Phocion. . Some way further on, is a large tu« 
mulu^, probably the heroick monument of Xanthippos, mentioned by Pausanias 
(Dodw. i. 202). On Parnassus and the plain of the Cephissus, at the rocks of the 
mountain^ may be enumerated eight fortified places, as remarkable for the strength of 
their position as the durability and excellence of their workmanship. These fortifica- 
tions were generally placed on a rugged height, naturally difficult of access. Wails with 
square or round towers at intervals, were continued along the irregular contour of the 
hill, which served as an acropolis or citadel, while the slope of the mountain, with a 
portion of level ground at the bottom, was inclosed, and contained the houses and 
building of the city. Sometimes heights are fortified for the defence of a pass in the 
mountains. We see an instance of this in Palaio Castro in the oSoy o";f*<rTij ; and 
another on the road to Parnassus, from the upper part of the Cephissus, which leads 
to Salona and Delphi. The fort of Phyle on Mount Parnes, and one near a gorge 
in Cithaeron, continuing from the plains of Eleuthorse into Boeotia, may be added. 
Sometimes the wi^d inclosures are patural in the plain, as in the remains of Platan, 
and the oval fortifications of Leuctra. IValp. i. 320. At a cave near Kashar are niches 
for votive oflTerings, and an inscription. On the perpendicular face of the rock, which 
rises near the cave, several ancient apertures have been cut by way of steps, from th^ 
bottom to the top; They shelve downwards in order to assist the approaches of the 
feet and hands. The same kind of ancient stationary ladder? are fonfieil in perpendi- 
cular rocks at Leontium, and at Syracuse in Sicily. The cave is probaWy sacred to 
Pan and the Nymphs. Dodw. i. 508. 

Paros (Greece). Bas-reliefs, inscriptions, &c. In the walls of the castle are co- 
lumns, which had been placed horizontally among the materials used in building it; 
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and their butt ends sticking out, were singularly inscribed with the letter A placed 
close to the cavity intended for the reception of the iron instrunient called by modem 
architects the Lewis, either as a mark by which to adjust the several parts of the shaft, 
or for a curious method of preserving the initials of the architect's names. Piranesi 
found stones in ancient buildings, in which were cavities for an instrument -of this 
dovetailed shape '^. C/ar Are, vi. 11 7. 

Partenak or Parthenit, (Chersonesus) . Columns, remains of one of the Tem- 
ples, dedicated to the Taurican Diana upon the site of a monastery. Clarke^ ii. 259. 

Parthenium of Straho. Perhaps Aia Burun. Dr. Clarke &c. have thought that 
they had found the ruins of the fane of the Demon virgin of St rabo, in a ruined struck 
ture with decisive marks of the most rei^ote antiquity. Its materials, of the most 
massive stone, were laid together without any cement. Part of the pavement and 
walls are still visible. Clarke, ii. 289. 

Pasargad^e (now Mourgaub, Persia). The Tackt or Throne of Sulieman ap- 
pears to have been the platform of a building, and consists of a 'mass of hewn* stones, 
raised nearly to a level with the summit of a rocky hill, to whose side it adheres. On 
every block is a particular figure probably to guide their situation on the 'spot of erec-^ 
tion. There are no traces of columns or any thing else to show its destination. Sir 
R. K. Porter calls it the sacred platform for the great royal altar, and in a south 
direction he came to a square tower-like building, which Mr. Morier calls the fire 
temple. Not far from here is the Court of the Deevs or Devils. It is a large mount> 
formerly ascended by steps. From the centre rose a perfectly round column smooth 
as the finest polish, composed of four pieces of marble, the base buried. A spacious 
marble platform supports this immense fragment of a column^ the square shape of its 
area being marked by four pillars, of small style and dimensions. There is another 
column in appearance to the south-east. An immense single elevation belonging to a 
former edifice now entirely swept away, and which, but for the fragment that attracted 
the attention of Sir R. K. Porter, could only be marked by the bases on which stood 
its ancient columns. Its shape is a parallelogram, 1 50 feet by 81. Two rows of 
pedestals divide it, each composed of four stones. The sizes of these are irregular. 
Ferhaps some were intended to support an elevated floor, others to sustain columns. 
If this tract be allowed to be the site of the city established by Cyrus, this very 
edifice may be that which Plutarch mentions (Ftt. Artaxerxis) as the place where 
the Persian kings or successors receive consecration, and which, he observes, was 
dedicated to a goddess, in whose guidance were the affairs of war. By the general 
plan, there appear to have been two entrances, one from the north-east, the other from 
the opposite quarter. A sculpture found, the figure of a man in a garment shaped 
iiked like a woman's shift with four wings, (engraved pi. 13.) issuing from his 
shoulders ; two reaching above his head, the others being downwards. There is 
iiothing which renders so strong a resemblance to the whole of the figure on the pil- 
lar, as the ministering or guardian angels, described under the names of Seraphim and 
Cherubim by the different writers in the Bible. See Exod. ch. xxv. v. 18, 20. Sir 
R. K. Porter, i. 489—495. 

Pash:i5Ena (Bridge of Epirus). Two ruined churches, built of-, large Roman 
bricks^ and in the very best style of that masonry. Hughes; ii. 333. 
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* An account of the Parian Marble is given in the Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
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Pa99SAon«^ See Ca89qpka«. 
. Pas3I^namo. Here ww the victorjr ^ined by HaQQibal ai TfacasyineDUfl. Be- 
tweeiv this place and Saogiun^tto is the aite of the Roaiaa campi and the pass through 
which HanaibaJ came down from the right may be discovered. Siarkcy iu 1 77. 

Patara (hy^a). The ruins of the theatre are engraved in the Ionian Antiquities, 
pL 56. In pK 57 we have the seats and houses behind4 

Patmos (IsleJ* » Very considerable temaina of a Greek fortress., Also towers and 
pieces of the waU. Walpohj ii* 45* A grotto in a rock, is showo^as the place where. 
St^ John wrote his Apocalypse. 

Path A (Ackcda). Here are a few ancient remains of Roman construction, but 
not important; also foundations of a cella of a temple, consisting of square blocks 
of stone, upon which is a superstructure of brick. This may be a Roman resto- 
ration. The ancients have practised the same mode of construction, and the rum 
in question may. be the temple of Jupiter and Hercules, which Pliny affirms was 
of brick, excepting the columns and the Epistylia, which were of stone. There are 
ruins of a small Roman brick theatre, on which stands the house of the German Con* 
,su], A long- brick wall supports a terrace, the probable, site of a. temple. The castle 
if ^pon an eminence^ coounanding the city, probably built on the rums of the Greek 
and Roman Acropolis. The walls are composed of fragments of ancient edifiees, 
which probably stood upon the spot. Some large foundations, scarcely perceptible^ 
mark the direction of the two long walls, which united the city and the port, as at 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Eleusis, and Megara, and which, according to Plutarch, the 
Palrasans, constructed by the advice of Alcibiades.^ On the road towards Panach^ikos 
are the remains of a Roman aqueduct of brick. It had twa tiers of arches.. Some of 
the lower are entire. Pausanias mentions a temple of Ceres, and an oracular fountain 
near the >3ea. This fountain remains nearly as Pausanias describes, and is still an 
Agiasma or sacred well, being dedicated to Saint Andrew. It is inclosed iu the wall, 
which being composed of small stones and mortar, seems not to be of more ancient date 
than the neighbouring church. Some steps lead down to it. A copper vessel at- 
tached to a chain, which is fixed in the wall, affords the devout or the curious the 
nieam of satisfying their thirst. [See a view of the fountain, p« 120.] The church of 
St. Andrew is probably built on the ruins of the temple of Ceres. Dodw. i. 1^0» 
ChandU As, Min. 277. The fountain was that where, to know the fate of the sick, 
they suspended a mirror with a thread. The back of the mirror touched the water, 
and the polished side floated above* From the appearances they determined the 
presage. Em. des AntiquitdSn 

Pavsiuppo. The iamoqs grotto mentioned by Strabo, Seneca, &c. still remains, 
2316 feet long, 22 broad; and in the loftiest part 89 feet higfau VirgiTs real or 
supposed tomb is a cylinder, surmounted: by a square base, over which, is a dome. 
Within are ten columbaria^ or niclies, the principal, opposite the door, being that, 
where VirgiFs ashes. were deposited, but in the l6th century it is said to have bad nine 
marble columns, supporting an urn, upon which was Mantua me. genuiif &c. An 
inscription appropriating it to Virgil has been found. After doubling the Capei are 
seen the ruins of many ancient building-s, among others, those commonly called the 
schools of Virgil, but supposed to have been that of. a villa of LucuUua. Some of 
these ruins belong to that of Vedius Pollio, who devised it to Augustus. Among these 
are the famous fishponds for Murencp^ surr ounded by walls, ami worked in the sea-. 
They are in such preservation, that two, bronze lattieesj^ tbrougli which the sea was ad- 



atill «iftbsi0ted.. fFhteMm. EncdeiAn&f. Stmibty'ia^lLijye&k. EattiM^ 
li* 3669 37^9 defendt the autheofticitj of VirgilfS lomb. 

¥»mH. (Italff). Probably at Chterm M Osa^ wbsie jure vestiga&of andeat walls. 
iSoBie place it M GalliaiuK Miu Knight's Laiiamx 20^ 

FaoA^ See SaoQACAjaoo.' 

Pbkin (WoUsQJ^). Dtt HaldefCAJaa, L d9, 30.) says, that, tbiafaaDooi wall watbiiitt 
bjF tlie£mpfiror. Jsm Gki Hoaag,, d9l yearii befibie ChrisAy the be^oising^ heiag: a krga 
bulwark of stone raised in the sea to.the eaatof Fektn; He adda (ii. 76) tut it &* 
fi^Bided. three proTmceaa^iost the irpuptkxi of the Taatar?. As loon at be had.deter- 
mined upon this grand design, he drew a thiad part of «the labouring aaea, oat of evciy 
provinee, andia ordcftto lay thefoondatioa oS it in the seaeoast^ eoaamanded several 
vessels, loaded ^ith iron, to be sunk, as likewise large stones ; upon thesc^ the work 
vtaacaused to he erected with s^ touch nicety and- exactoess^ that if the workmea left 
the smallest cbasoi discoverable between the atones^ they forfeited their U?es« Theffv 
a|ie two -prijacipal reasons of this enterprise being ao niaclr admired. The Brst isy that 
m its . vaat . extent from east to west it passes over very lugfa moiuitaine, in which, ia. 
rises gradually, and is fortified at certain distances witb large towers, not further front 
e^^ ot4aer ' than two bowshots^ in offder that no place may be left undefended*. It is 
bisrd U> comprehend bow thia enormooa baJwark. has. beea raiaed to. such: a. beirist,. in 
dry barren places, wbigpe nkatcrials wete to» be birought from a great distanee^ wilh in^- 
credible laboiu*,, without be icka,. mrortar, and all the.neceasary materials^. TbesecoiMb 
isi (ImU. thia vf all .tisros aad wiouda according to the mountaina, ixL aach a Hianaer that, 
in^tfsad of one wallv it may besaid^ that there are rather thcee, wbieh eooooipasa thia 
grmtpart iof China towatds the north, where it. borders upoit Tavtary. 

Upon the piseeeding passages it ia to he observed that the antiquity ia coiatacH 
verted. In my opinion there is no reason whatever to admire these walia^ for carry*^ 
ing.them over mouoftains is no more singular than Roman aqueducts, or biul<fiug 
houses nt Bath. or Gibraltar. These walla only prove labour and. perseverance;- in) 
which respect^ a» Anderson says, the work ia perhaps the most atupendnoua ever esc^ 
cutedby.maa. The length is supposed to be upwards of liSOO miles (the height 
varying according to the situation), and the breadth aiK>nt 24 feet. The fiawidation \m 
formed el lai?ge aquare 8tones,.and the rest ia brick. The middle is of tempered earthy 
covered with broad stones. There is also an embattled parapet, or breast^wovk of. 
stone, 3. feet tbkk, on each side of the walK When it is considered that this immease 
structure is not merelv carried along level groondy bitt passes over immense vivers,. 
where it assumes the form of bridges, some of which contain double rows of immense 
ajrehes, or stretchies in .the same expansive shape across deep TaUiea,.tb connect the. 
mowitaios which, foraa^ tbemt; and that it not only deacendb,. hot aho asoentk the 
steepest, aoclivi ties, the idea of its grandeur, and the active labour employed in eon^ 
stmctiBg: it ijxthe short space of a few years^ is not. easily conceived by the warmest 
imagiofttion* .Where it climba the heights the ascent is aided by a large flighl^ of 
steps, a<» that the passage along it, is at once easy, secime, and uninteiTupted* In 
short it formed a fine military road^. by which the armies of China, employed to defosik 
its frontiers againat the Tartars, could march from one end of the kingdom to the other.^ 
There arealto, at proper distances, strong towers, from whence, by obtain signals, aw 
alarm could be comorunieated in a short space of time, across the whcde empire ;. and 
w-herevi^r th^ wall attains the; summit of a hill or mountain, there is a strong fort 
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destined to watch the incursions and motions of the enemy» Many parts of it are 
already fallen, and other parts are in a ruinous state. Anderson^ 196 — 8. 

Pelasgia, or Larissa Kremuste. Supposed the capital of the kingdom of Achilles^ 
about 10 miles from Echina, and \ of an hour from Graditza. There are remains at 
the foot of a steep hill. The walls are built up the side of the hill. The construc- 
tion is of the third style^ and is finely built with huge masses. The summit of the 
hill seems to have been occupied by a Dorick temple, as Mr. Dodwell found a triglyph 
with some fragments of white marble, Dadw. ii. 8i« 

PE1.AS6U (plain between Larissa and Tempe). Numerous tumuli ; some ex- 
tremely large and in excellent preservation. Clarke, vit. 353. 

Peletik (in Marche in France)^ An octagon temple of the Gauls. Montfauc. 
SuppL ii. b. 8. c. 2. 

Pell A (Judaea). Now Beil or Ras, where are large ruins, but no columns stand- 
ing"; several of great size, however, lie on the ground. Archceologia^ xxi. p. 140. 

Pellana supposed 33 minutes from Agio^Basiliy Chreece). Several large blocks 
and foundations, also a fine Kephalo Brusi, or spring supposed the Pellanis, one of 
the sources of the Eurotas. Dodw. ii. 399. 

Pelorum (Sicily). Ruins of walls in mattoni, coated with marble, a pavement 
of white Mosaic without compartments. Another circular chamber with flues within 
the wall, undoubtedly a hot bath. Pieces of square marble excavated, which appear 
never to have been used. No coins found before Constan tine. Denon, 403. 

Pentblick Quarries. They are engraved in Dodwell (i. 498). The quarry is 
cut into ])erpendicular precipices. The marks of the tools are still visible upon its 
surfoce. Several frusta of columns and large masses have been left scattered about. 
Rough designs of temples, probably made by the stone-cutters in their idle hours, are 
out in the precipices and engraved. Id^ i. 500. 

Pergamus. The ruins of Pergamus (says Dr. Clarke, iii. 226.) are very deserving 
of minute examination, particularly those in the Acropolis. In one part of it, 
towards the south, is a wall of granite, a most stupendous work 80 or 90 feet in per- 
pendicular depth. Vast cisterns and decayed towers (in one of which Dr. Clarke 
copied a Greek inscription) are to be seen. The Acropolis was adorned with a temple 
of the Corinthian order, whose pillars, of nearly four feet diameter, are lying prostrate 
among other parts of it. This temple, Dr. Clarke conceives, was erected to Minerva. 
We know from Vitruvius (i. c. 7.) that her temple was built (in excelsissimo loco). 
To the west of the town was the Stadium^ and a theatre above it. ^ The relative situa- 
tions of these two buildings, at Tralles in Asia, were the same, according to Vitruvius. 
[TralUbus Porticos ex utraque parte scence, supra Stadium, I. v.] Further on to the 
west are the remains of an amphitheatre or naumachia, for it could be furnished with 
water at convenience. In the Voyage Pittoresque de la Greece^ torn. ii. pi. 1, 2, are 
engraved a plan of the town ; of the temple of Esculapius ; the Acropolis ; ruins of the 
gymnasium, wails, and arches. About nine miles from Smyrna, on the road to 
Colophon, tombs were discovered. The most ancient of these tombs are also 
the most sinrple, and those of which the structure has. the most resemblance with 
those of the Scythian tombs, observed by M. Pallas. They are cones of earth, raised 
with much art, upon the place which was occupied by the funeral pile, and which con- 
tained its remains. Sovereigns elevated these to hold their whole families. Hence 
these gigantic tombs and mountains, supported by interior vaults. The Asiatick 
princes observed the Scythian form, raised their sepulchres upon solid stone bases, and 
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tbe.natuFal vaultwas someti cues divided into many caves. Of this last, kind are the 
tombs of Pergamus^ There are also reaiaiivs of the (supposed) teinple of Jupiter 
Nycephorus (the Nikephorion) worked: up in the bazaar. Oiit of the citadel are ruins 
of a temple, and a large edifice presumed to have been the Prytaneuoi. The temple 
W^ of Esculapius. In front of this edifice, and on two sides of the fai^ade^.are the 
remains of two circular .monuments of equal and cubic stones. There, is an ancient 
bridge over the Seiinus ; *also ruins of an immense edifice, which might have been the 
gymnasium; the site of a stadium; remains of a theatre; the gate^ like a triumphal 
arch^ leading to an amphitheatre, engraved pi. 3. Id. pp. 29-^34* Some of thevQrses, 
isapsephes, have been found at Pergamus. They consisted in. making the numeral 
letters of every line correspond, e. g. suppose they chose the number 3,000 for. the 
first line, then each of the following lines was to produce the same sum* . A specimen 
is given in pp. 169 — 171. 

Pergus-usa. The lake in Sicily, near which Pluto carried off Proserpine. Itiis 
four miles round, and not now in the forest, but the .banks, are planted with vines. 
Enc. des AntiquiUs. 

PfiRiGUEUx {France). Remains of an amphitheatre and temple :of Yenus. Ap* 
cient inscriptions occur in the walls of the barracks. Among them is a Gaulish mil- 
liary column, being the only inscription where, the Emperor ]Florianu9 is mentioned. 
Enc. des AntiquiUs. 

Persepolis, how Cheminar, or the Forty Columm^ forty being an indiscriminate 
term for a large number. Mongez {Mem. Jnstit. Nation, iii. 213, seq.) has an histo- 
rical memoir upon Persepolis. The first precise notice of it is with Cyrus, the elder, 
six centuries B. C. who built a palace here. {Just. i. c. 6. JEL c. 59.) The city was 
surrounded with a triple wall of a square form, the inner the lowest; the outer being 
90 feet 8 inches high, with brass gates, and palisades of equal height. The fortress 
which defended this triple wall, inclosed a sumptuous palace, for the kings and gene- 
rals, and treasuries. Thus Diodorus Siculus, of whose account more hereafter. Alex- 
ander, according to Langl^s, burnt only a palace of cedar {Archceol. Libr. i. 133) ; but 
it is generally agreed, that the town Persepolis was by no means destroyed at that 
time, only the palace. Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote in the year 378, mentions 
it as then famous, and the Peutinger tables make it the centre of Persian commerce, 
by means of its situation upon the Araxes, which communicated with the Persian 
Gulf. The destruction of the city is to be referred to the year 637, when the Caliphs 
introduced Mahometanism. The Great Abbas, who died in 1629, brought away much 
of the remains fur his palaces and mosques. It was usual for the court to pay the^x- 
pences of European Envoys and accredited persons, who visited these ruins. This 
mduced Iman Coulican, Abbas's Generalissimo, to order them to be destroyed; but 
the inhabitants of Mirkaskon, who derived a great profit from these visits, were not 
speedy in the office, which, however, has been since daily executing by the inhabitants 
of the banks of the Bendemir, the ancient Araxes« The bas-reliefs in particular .are 
carried off; but the platform is composed of such immense blocks, that it will pro- 
bably last as long as the rock upon which it stands. The walls, which form the 
grand esplanade, are broken in length, by salient parts and recesses, distantly resem- 
bling curtains and bastions. The west front is 23 feet above the level of the plain, 
where stood the city. Thus the palace towered over .the rest* The stones are 8, 9, or 
10 paces long^ and the joints barely perceptible. This esplanade is payed with like 
pieces. Mongez^ 258. 
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YMf Mtsr, uy% Franklin, {Ttw. ms.) by agmnd MiirMse, of 104 «teps, of btoe 
stone, 80 easy, adds Mongez, that horaea and camels loaded, ascend wkh facility. 
The first object afterwards, is tfro portals of stone, about 50 feet high. The sides 
enbelHshed with immense sphinxes, dressed out with a profusion of beed^work, and, 
contrary to t^e usual method, rampant. On the side above are inscriptions, in dia- 
raciers hitherto uiidec3rphered« (Franktin^ 20Q.) They are formed, by one same 
oharactei*, similar to a nail, placed in various positions. The characters are foniid upon 
Babylonian bricks. Mangex, 359. 

At the top of the grand staircase^ he says, are two grand porticoes, separated by two 
eblumns yet standing. These porticoes are 3» feetdeep^ 13 broad; the first 59, the 
second 28 feet high. Within four pilasters, which fonn these porticoes, are four fan- 
tastic animals in bas-relief; two resembling horses, but caparisoned in a manner toteily 
different from any other monument; the other two, in the second portico, win^d^ 
and having a coiffure of faint resemblance to those of the Egyptian ^hinxes. The 
two pillars, yet standing, are of white marble, and of capitals totally dissimilar to the 
Greek and Tuscan architecture. Between them and the second portico are the places 
and remains of two other columns, which shows why those now standing were placed 
neafer the ifirst than second portico. The pteoes which composed their shafts were 
boond by a piece of metal three inches thick. Near them is placed a huge bason, 
made of a single stone 20 feet long by 17 feet 7 inches broad. It is elevated above 
theground three feet and a half. MongeiHy 361. 

This is the first mass of ruins ; and from theUoe you pass to a second, upon the 
right of the porticoes, which second is upon a moie elevated platform. The wall of 
it is of marble, in the most part sculptured. This platform is ascended by a similar 
staircase, but smaller, and the sides which support it have blis-r^lieft, of which here- 
after. The bases of 36 columns, occupy, with some remains of a subterranean edifice, 
or basement story, this vast platform, which is paved with stones 22 feet long. Seven- 
teen (15 only, Ftanklin) columns yet remain standing, and a few have their capitals, 
which represent camels squatted upon the tail. They are from 70 to 80 feet high, 
with pe(kstaliB curiously wrought. The shafts are fluted to the top. Not far from 
hence are the remains of three porticoes, 24 feet high, and the bases of some columns. 
These porticoes are charged with bas-reliefs, the figures two feet high, and elevating 
their arms to sustain the upper beliefs. Mongez, 961, 262. Pranhlifij 204. 

Between the columns and the mountain is a square, 85 paces broad, inclosed by 
the remains of doors, walls, and windows. The entrance is through a door of granite. 
The doors and windows are of black marble, and polished like a mirror. The former 
consist of eight or fewer stones. The jambs are charged with bas-reliefs. Some bases 
platted in the middle have had columns, upon which were ceilings. Some of the pieces 
of the columns are of such size, that it is wonderful how they could have been put up. 
The soffit or ceiling has commonly in relief, the man holding a circle, of which be- 
low. Mmge%i Franhlin. 

Above, and beside the colonnade, is an edifice, divided into many parts, but there 
only remain doors and windows cot out of a single stone, and adorned with inscriptions 
and different mouldings. The doors are formed of three stones only. This edifice 
perhaps inclosed the Baths, for drains are yet found. On the south bf the esplanade 
are two edifices precisely similar in construction and sculpture, therefore not described 
by Monger, who ends here as to the buildings. I shall therefore first proceed from 
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Fnmklin, an4 then from Sir R. R. Porter^ the latest travelief^ and- highest authority 
upon the subject. 

Behind the hall of pillars, and close under the mountain, are the remains of a very 
large building (p. 208), of a quadrangular form. It has four principal entrances, two 
from the north-east and two from the south-west. The walk are divided into several 
partitions, ornnmented with various pieces oF sculpture. Over the doors, which are 
twelve in number, are bas-reliefs. The recesses on the waHs are all lined with fine 
granite, and their fronts have handsome cornices of stones. 

Descending to the foot of the mountain^ on the south, you meet with . the remains 
of a small square building, which has several doors and windows still standing, with 
similar carved figures to the others. A little to the west of this, you ascend by a stonfr^ 
staircase, into a magnificent court of a quadrangular form. Several pedestals of pillars, 
and the remains of two grand portals to the east, are still visible. The cornice of the 
portals appears to have btt.;; Tery superb. They are of an oblong shape. On many 
of the broken pieces of the pillars^ are ancient inscriptions. 

The tombs of Nakschi Roustam (a legendary hero of the Persians, like our St. 
George*) are like those of Tchehel-Minar ; and one description, says Mongez (p. 2^0)^ 
with some small diflference in ornaments, will serve for all. Four columns support a 
vast entablement, upon which is sculptured a kind of altar, adorned with two ranks of 
figures, which, with elevated arms, support the mouldings. Above the altar is a votary 
With a brasier lighted before him. Still higher is a round indistinct object. [TheSun, 
thinks Franklin, p. 213.] The old man holding a circle, surmounts the whole. He 
is borne, as in the bas-relief of Tchehel Minar, upon a winged object. [Sacy, from the 
Persian Mytliology, and its occurrence upon coins, makes this figure a spiritual being^ 
called Faroyhety meaning the Principle of Sensation. F."] A false door is placed be- 
tween the columns* A part of this false door opens, and allows entrance to the tombs, 
by descending with a cord. These tombs only contained, from the first,' Sarcophagi^ 
and they are conjectured to'have belonged to the founders of PerSepolis. To the same 
«ra and people is ascribed a square building, 27 feet broad, and at least as many high. 
Fifteen courses of virhite marble form the whole mass of it. Each is of a single stone. 
The exterior has only one door,'elevated very far from the ground, by which it is 
lighted. It has nidiesboHowed in the walls, to receive, according to tradition^ in- 
scriptions graven upon brass plates. It is divided into two atories. The uses are un- 
known. MongeZy 264-^266. 

The materials {says Franklin, 226) of which the palace is composed, are chiefly of 
hard blue stone, but the doors and windows of the apartments are all of black marble, 
polished like a mirror. The wall of the palace includes a circumference of 1402 squane 
yards; the front is 600 paces from north to south, and 390 from east to west. The 
hall of pillars appears to have been detached from the rest of the palace^ and to have 
had a communication with the other parts by hollow galleries of stone. By the pe^^^ 
destals of the pillars, which Mn Franklin counted very exactly, the hall seems to have 
-originally consisted of nine distinct rows of columns, each containing six, making con«- 
sequently in all thirty-four. The fifteen which remain are from 70 to 80 feet high, 
the diameter at the base 12 feet, and the intercolumniations 22 feet« By the position 
^f the front pillars, the hall appears to have been open towards the plain : but four of 



* See a better deflnition hereafter. 
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the pif Ihts ISBBeing the moohtain^ and Mrhieh are^t a $toiX\ 4btanoife fimtft %h€ rest, 

to have been intended for a portico, or entrance from the east. They are aU of a dif** 

ftwnt style of architeetnw (p. S«9^*"23l). 

Sir Robert Kerr Porter has been very fuccMaful in hit <^oidatioiiS ^ Pera bp aVi a , 
By whatever name^ he laya^ it ws» th^n known^ it may reasonably be auppoaed to tiav^ 
existed many geitentdbns before the son of Cambjrses and Mandaita beeame iH aoveraigik 
The dhte of the firet origin «f PbraepoKa ia not to be tacertatned. The Chehe l m im t f 
or forty columns very much resemble en masse^ «nd in detail^ the afchiteclHral iasle ^ 
Egypt. The description of Diodorin i^ thisw A triple Wall encireled the palaeet The 
fit^ was sixteen coudes in heigiit, defended by parapc^, and flanked hy towers* The 
second wall was in form like the ^firat, hot of twice its elevation. These waHs were 
probably built out pretty far in the plain, but tiot a trace of them reflaaina. The third 
wall is a square, and cut in the mountain) being sikty coidea in heights It ia defended 
by paHisades of copper, and has doors of the same of dO ccmd^s height. The first wall 
is to inspire awe, the second for strength, and the last for dtfence of thepahiee. ^ To 
theieast of this, but 400feet diatant, is the spot called the Holy Mountain, containing 
the tombs of the kings. Here the rock is hollowed but iiito ieveral trfaimhers ; togaili 
the entrance to which the coffins are hoisted np by machinery. No -other way of 
ascending to them exists. On reaching the platforan, the first t^bjects wlweh striketfae 
tmveller, are the lofty sides of an enormous portal. The intenor faces of its walls wte 
sculpttired into the forms of two immense quadritpeds, whieh> on near epproaeb, awe 
found to represent two colossal bulls [^aligraved, pi. 31, p. 5Bs]. Procee<nng onward 
to' the east, at the distance of S4 feet m a dirtet 4ine from the portal, once stood feor 
maghificMt'ViolumrB [two only remain] c then comes a second portal, the inner aides 
6f which have winged fafulls with iranran fates, the only fe^^ecimen known -to exist in 
Perm, where the human atid the bestial form are conjoined fpl. 39> SSl^ probably iiF- 
tended to represent Cjrrua hinfyse4f. [Se^ £zek. i. 7,9^ 10. Dan. vii. 4«1 On toming 
to the right of the portal, an expanse ioif 163 feet lies between 'it and me ms gni fio en t 
terrace which -snplporCs the mvltitude of columns from whence it takes its nana. A 
conspiticfom ei^tem, hewn out of the volid Vock, intertmpt^ the attention. Subterrane- 
ous aqueducts "filled it with v^ater. The isuperfo approach consists of a double stairease, 
projecting eonstderably i>efore the northern feee ^f the terrate, the whole length of 
which is <eifi feet, and at^esbh exttohaity^ east and west, rises another range of steps; 
again about the middle, projecting from it 18 feet, appear two similar flights rismg 
'froth the same ^points. Herethe extend 'off the raiige itidoses « lending place of £0 
feet.' Eath flight contains tmly thirty low steps, noAe exceeding four inches in height, 
1*4 inches broad, and itf feet long. T4ie whole froiM of the advancing range is covered 
with sculpture. T*he bas-^reltels [engraved, p. 59S] show tiie*enoient method of -strti^- 
ing.the bow, and the msnner of attaching it withoot <5over to the<iuiver, which pro- 
tects the feathers of the arrow from damp. No sword or dagger appear in any one of 
these armed figures. The nniferms and similarity of the armed figures show that tbty 
were doubtless the Dofyphares ^or Body^^guards. [See pL 96.] The diarrots drawn 
by bulls, thfeliull^, &c. the led 'horse for sacrifice to the Sun; the spearmen, &c« re- 
semble the prdcessiion of Cyrus 'at 'his first gresit Hsy%\ sa<5rrfice. The ornamented baH 
at theei^tremity of the spear difnotes 'the Melophores, or thoilsand Guards of -Xerxes, 
who bare at the end of their lances apples or pomegranates of gold. [Herodot. vii. 61.] 
TKat tTie design of the artTsts wTio composed tlie'bas-relieTs, Is not Yo display a religious 
procession seems clear from the n&twe of ihdst of the tfriicles borne by the different 



from his gwn pouvtryin^i iaat^Ac) of trit>^t;e| Sif^ 1^9^t(t «A^il^ tM s^utptvir^ in q^^* 
tion entirely to ]>»^i^s^ mfim^ii;^ H ^<^ la^nesc^t, . tb^ ff^asl of thp wr|ia| EqHinox, 
wh^ Ibq P^r^iftiif pr^i^liteQ t^eiF SM^uUie% i^n4 th^ Ci^Vficnprs pf Province^ with 
tboir delegntM bright in th^ nm^i^^ly ooHected tasf fsoija g^gb, with 9-. 4ve pr9poF^ 
tion of Q^ipg^ besiclfSf Tbi9 U «ibp M. Sc^^n'f idfa, Prpfi^ssar Cl^ott|ef^nd h^i^ 
%c^ fiir tri^iistoted the aiioofforoi or iirrpw^vb^ded int^iptiop, af ^^ f |ip>y that t)arlu$ \% 

Tb^m i« m ^sc^v^^ of Ijbrfia t^rrap^ft fr^ip th<^ natural grouod of thfi pUioii 1. XlnQ 
gm^d platfbriQ, wbioh «upport4 9AI t\m Q^bn^r^) ?• the^hehel Minar tQrr«c^; 3. the 
^f9m wbiob 9a9t»iP0, tbe^ edil^ce of th« dowbl^ ch^cnbep ; 4. another elevatipo ; $, 
ipmediately beyond this fo^r^b araall ternice a fifth, aiid m^ch np^ore extt^^ivf ^^va^ 

tion* It seQHQS to have b^n part of the dw«iling.q4arteT8 of the royal re^idenoa (pee 
King9^ ^. yi'ih) An iqiiipen^ beatb foyers, in Sir R. K. Pprter's cwinion, 9 grancl ^K^ 
bn^wn r!9iDain, probably the ver^ p^lao^ ofPer^^polU^ destn^i by ^l^an^er. tt^ 
this fifth terrace are remaina of one of th^ most regular strti^^tur^a of the wbolf pla^ 
%»m* Its aite is aUp th^ mosi% elevated, ^b^wing^eq d^w pijlars qf 99 fp^ Above ^he 
We) of tbi^ vast foundation. From its dippeusipo^ i^nd the di^pQ^Uion of itf qiifn^rf^m 
fj^rtnoenta, with its coptiftuity to the destroyed part^ which I i^upposQ to ^avec^n^ 
tMwM the festival halU and tb^ p«swges. Ifitding to tbe high ^^rt ^ Qf^^fmQti^e^, coA*r 
taioed IB the Chebel Minar, I aqa inclined to belif^?, that this was ^9 d^elUng .q^mr^ 
t?rs pf the iwoQitrcbi 9ud where be might hold bi^ nnore prii^ate diiys of ^udiepce. 

The prjnqip^l doorway asK) high marble window^frames are yet in their plap^ ; tblrir 
Wfty dopr9, and perpon^iQular. lentils, resembling, though «ritb the fin^t wprl^maor 
ibip) thia Dr^ij^ic^l ononMmciQt of St^ebenge. }^eitbApa we panoot b»ve a be({:er cout 
f;urirf»t.^rgumm( oCtb» loiigftTity pf tb^e^rly Pafirisirphss tbap tbia b^bitistip^y it.b^ing 

i, fMbipn pf tb^ir pi^re imn^iat? d^Kmd«»t% in i^ll cpu^t? ips tp ma|» prpctions p^^^n^ 

lated for the duration of ages. 

Tba fr^rni^ of the doors have all pne ^prt of bai^rrebefs, n)ime^y« ^ royal pprepiiage 
faUow^d by two aiktendmto, braying ai^ umbrpUa pfid a fly-chaser : thp u^e pf tbp nm^ 
brella being regarded in rersia as the privilege of royalty alone. The king holds in 
9aA.b%ad a IptonJn th^ otbier a spep^e, 

At about 160 feet to the south-east of the little building of the four pillars ^ is. 941^ 

ptbar «aite of rqips, not poly fpuudatipns« 9nd si^aitt^red fr^^p^tci* but ^ frap^f of 
dppns 4nd^mdpwt, and.Aiebes in the wall, spme upright and all distipctty trs^^l^, 
A quadrangular buiidiuK of 48 feet« and another separated frpm it by pnly thp ipter^ 
mediate wall, ^t^nds .tpwairds thp aoji^th 30 feet, where it is completely open. Tbere 
are single stones^ dppfwftys^ &c. At IfiO feet to thp north i$ a atr^ct^re, inferior in 
tmffini M a #ipglp buildiug tp that of the Chehel Minar . It is a perfect square of 2 ) Q feet 
i^lpnge^ch face, witb two doors, cAteripg it from PVPry ^(de, Colossal bulls, merely 
mMut br ornament, are here seen. The lining, among ^hp bas^-reliefs, is sef ted pn a 
fib^ir pf statp, with both $^t resting on a footstool. The hero of the cpipba^tsy with thp 
all^ricai figures. Sir Robprt suppoaos tp be Parkis |Iystaspe9, or his 9op and ^uc- 
pesspr ^pri^es ; but the bcpsts, be.cpntends, are purely allpgoripal symbols of certain 



* FiN^nirintfi^iahSll^^seenoftheMog^ tbattlve king on state 

occasions sat in his royal chair under such a pavilion. jP. 



f04 PERSEPOLIS.—PETBA. 

countries subdued hj Diarius or Xerxes. fThe goat with one horn is the symbol of 
Macedon, which became tributary ta the Persians, about 547 before Christ. F.] 

Thus Sir R. K. Porter, i. 5^7 — 677. Remains of Persepolis, &c. pi. 29 seq. 

The rock at Nakshi Roustan^ i. e. the Mountain of Sepulchres^ with tlieir varioii9 
excavations, are engraved in plate 16. The highest on the rock are four, and evi- 
dently of a date coeval with the splendour of Persepolis. The range below vary in 
ability of execution and are all in inferior taste to those above. Their sculptures 
chiefly represent combats and 'groupes of people. The inside of one of the tombs- 
shows catacombs. The objects in the upper part of the Mountain of Sepulchres be* 
longed to the early race of Persian monarchs, whose dynasty terminated under the 
sword of Alexander the Great. The remains in the lower part of the rock are attributed 
to the kings of the Arsacidean and Sassanian race. Porter ^ i. 516 — 529. PI. Iff — 19. 

In plates 20, 21, 22, seq. are bas-reliefs at Naksbi Roustan. In plate 25 is en-r 
graved a narrow tower, called a fire temple. It foroKrly hetd the sacred fire of the 
magi. In pi. 26 is a fire altar. It consists of square faces with round pillars at the 
cornefs, and arches between them by way of pannels ; pp. 56'2— 5^^- 

In confirmation of the elucidations by Sir R. K. Porter^ it is to be recollected Ibat 
the Sophi and the Mogul in India, still exhibit themselves to their subjects and re* 
ceive presents once a year ; and that the processional and simple figures bear the 
strongest relation to such a ceremony ; especially as this is attested by the costume 
of the coins of the Achsemenids, and a head from Persepolis [engraved ArchosoL xiv« 
pi. 57.1 which, in the dress of the hair*, much resembles one at an Indian temple \tk 
Gougns Salsetj pi. 7. pi. 20. Mongez (from Plutarch in Alcibiade) makes the pro- 
fession allude to the festival on the King's birth-day. Still the elucidation is not 
complete. Mosheim says, that Mithras first signalized himself by ridding Persia of 
wild beasts: and the combats of men with beasts, and lions tearing bulls, may allude 
to this fact, for St. Croix admits that the benefits of civilization were probably alluded 
to in the Mithriaca. 

As to the conflagration by Alexander, it appears from Q. Curtius, that it was af- 
fected by means of the great quantity of Cedar in the building. Pratfs Q. CurtiuSf 

"•41. 

After Sir R. K. Porter it would only induce error to quote Le Bruyn, Niebuhr^ 

Sacy, &c. &c. 

That Pasargqdte or Persagada was not Persepolis, or Pasa, or Fasa^ seems quite 
clean See Pratt, ii. 533. Sir R. K. Porter's appropriation of it to Mourgaub, from 
the description of Strabo and the investigation o( M. Morier, is ably supported. 

Perugia (Italy). The ancient arch of Augustus is a remarkable specimen. No 
cement has been used in its construction. f^ilUam^s Travels, i. 2(5l. 

Petra (the capital of Arabia Petrcea). Mr. Bankes, in company with other Ira* 
Tellers, left Jerusalem for Hebron, where they visited the mosque, erected over the 
tomb of Hebron. They then proceeded to Kamak along the feet of mountains, where 
fragments of rock salt indicated the natural origin of that intense brine, which is 
especially descriptive of the neighbouring waters of the Dead Sea. Karrae is a for- 
tress seated on the top of a hill. The entrance is by a windiug passage cut through 
the level rock. They passed into the valley of Ellasar^ where they noticed some relicks 



t It is a curly wig, (he dUtinctive costume of the Oana, or attendants of the gods kt Indian temples. 6ee 
BaMtey TrmwBd. uu S79« S95. 
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of antiquity, which they conjectured were of Roman o(igin. They pursued their 
journey partly over a road, paved wich lava» and which was evidently a Roman work, 
to 3hubac. On crossing a stream they entered on the wonders of Wadi Moosa.. The 
first object which attracted their attention was a mausoleum, at the entrance of which: 
atood two colossal animals, but whether lions or sphinxes they could not ascertain, as. 
they were much defaced and mutilated. They then, advancing towards the principal 
ruins, entered a narrow pass, varying from fifteen to twenty feet in width, overhung 
by precipices, which rose to the general height of two hundred, sometimes five hun^ 
dred feet, and darkening the path by their projecting ledges. In some ])laces niches 
were sculptured on the sides of this stupendous gallery, m4 becejuui thererndp maisasi 
stood forward, which bore a remote and mysterious resemblance to the figures of 
living things, but over which time and oblivion had drawn an inscrutable and ever-* ' 
lasting veil. About a mile within this pass, the travellers rode under an arch,^^ 
perhaps that of an aqueduct, and they noticed several earthern pipes, which bad 
formerly conveyed water. Having continued to explore the gloomy windings of 
this awful corridore, for ^bout two miles, a superb temple in front burst upon 
their view. A statue of victory with wings filled the centre of the aperture in the 
upper part, and groups of colossal figures, representing a young man, stood on each, 
side of the lofty portico. This magnificent structure is entirely excavated from the 
solid rock, and preserved from the ravages of the weather by the projection of the 
overhanging precipice. . About three hundred yards beyond this temple, they met 
.with other astonishing excavations, and on reaching the termination of the rock to 
their left, they found an amphitheatre^ which had also been excavated with the excep- 
tion of the Proscenium, and that had also fallen into ruins. On all sides, the rocks 
were hollowed into innumerable chambers and sepulchres, and a silent waste of deso-* 
lated places, and the remains of constructed edifices, filled the area, to which the pass 
ted. To these ruins the travelleips annexed the name of Wadi Moosa, from that of a ' 
village in the vicinity. They are remains of the city of Petra, which, f n the time of Au- 
gustus Caesar, was the residence of a monarch of the capital of Arabia Petrsea. Tlie 
country was conquered by Trajan, and annexed by him to the province of Palestine. In 
more recent times, Baldwin the King of Jerusalem, having made himself also master . 
of Petra, gave to it the name of the Holy Mountain. The travellers having gratified 
their wonder with a view of these stupendous works, went forward to Mount Hor, 
which they ascended, and found a building on the top, containing the tomb of Aaron, 
a simple stone monument, which an aged Arab shows to the pilgrims. Gent. Mag. 
Jus. 1819, pp. 159-^160. 

> Ph.®gar£s (Greece). At a place called Charpantu are ruins of a fortress and of 
walls with mural towers, presumed to be the Phapgares. Clarke, viii. 57, 58. 

Phalara (probably Stiiidi, not far from Zetoun, Greece). Considerable traces 
and foundations. Dodw. ii. 79. 

Phanagoria, SeeTAMAN. 

Phakari (on the coast of the Saronick Gulph). In the village are the remains of an 
ancient city, situated on a bare precipitous rock, the edge of which is encircled by the 
ruinsof the walls. These are in the fourth style of construction. Three dilapidated^ 
churches appeaf within the walls, with two ancient altars, a cippus enriched with 
sculptured foliage, and two fragments of the meandered ornament in whit^ marble. 
There are no inscriptions nor remains of any temple, which could elucidate the an- 
.cient name of the place. Here are modern walls and restorations. There were two 
gates, one south, the other north, but the foundations only are visible. The port is at 
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the fookjoftfatt mountain, wberearerefnains of ancttntwalls; Ste. Thrn'mord^hJUkKi,' 
which in modern Greek signifies a kntaro, bts .tonething Iraditioiial in ito d^noM-* 
nation. There are several places in Greece^ which are designated bjrtbe safiw arppeU 
lation, and all of which are in very lofty and cocamanding sitoattons. Mr. 1>odwett 
thinks these to have been spots on which the ancients had lelegraphs^ f« e« signals of 
eommunjcationj such as we may suppose to have been in their primitive stote^ by 
9mns of tires and lights by night, and of smoke during the day. Several instances of 
telegraphick correspondence are mentioned by the ancients. Fire-«gnalst in fact 
beacons, are the means mentioned. The tdcgraph waf termed fpvicror or ^^fmrmfM 
or 9%^o9 by the Greeks, and SpeeuUa by the Latins. On the road to Piada is th6 
loot of a rock, upon which are the remains of an ancient Acropolis, with those of the 
city upon the plain. Blocks of stone dispersed in massy confusion are seen on all 
sides. The walls are in the style of those of Phanari. Dodw. ii. 988. 

Phanqle (afterwards Hadrtan&polis and Justinianopotis, ip Epirus, near Argyro^ 
Castro). Ruins of a small Roman theatre, and a few vestiges of ancient foundations* 
Hughes^ ii. 236. 

Pharsalia (Tkessafy^ now called Pharsala by the Greeks, Phar^a in Chirke (vii. 
^5), and Salalgik by the Turks). The hill is ^crowned with the ruins of an ancient 
Acropolis. It is estremely steep, and nmst have been of great strength. The walls, 
which in some places are well preserved, are 15^ feet in thtokness, double that of most 
of the walls of Greece, the common thickness being 7 or 8 feet. They are constructed 
sometimes with one single row of blocks, but more generally with a double row, united 
without any space in the middle. Those on Pharsalia and other places, where they 
are cf an imoiual thickness, are lined on both sides with large blocks, while the tnter->> 
stices are filled ^p with smaller stones, and earth or naortar, the empleeUm of Vitru- 
vitts. Ti^ AeropoHa appears to have have had two gates, of which, that towards the 
town is quite destroyed. The other on its opposite side is without its lintel, l^ie 
mils are in the third and fourth styles. Within the Acropolis is a large circular ca- 
vity in. tbo ground, apparently the remains of a treasury, resembling thoee of MyceMi 
aod.Orobomenos. Strabo (ix. p. 43 lO mentions two Phanaliw, t\^ old and the new. 
The fovmer was on the hill, and aflberwards bocaoie the Acrc^lis to the new city, 
wbioh occupied thepbin, where the present town is situated. Livy (44* 1^) calls the 
former Palcepharsalus. Pharsalia is engraved in Mr. DodwetPs work (ii. p. IM). 
The battle between C»aar and Pompey was fought in the intermediate. plain between 
the river and .the town^ Ibid. Dr. Clarke says (vii. 337), tliatthe field of battle resem* 
bles Cambridgeshire scenery, fiat and dreary, without inclosures, exhibiting pastures 
'mixed with plough land and dykes on the road. Upon the fiel<ib is a tumulue or Po- 
lyandrium, where the dead were buried. An anonymous writer says, (Arehmml^gim^ 
,Lib. i. 114.) that the respective camps of Cesar and Pompey are easily trae«d; and 
that the position of the latter was a most advantageous one. 

About 2 hours 10 minutes from Pharsalia is a hill, whieh projects into the plain, on 
which are ruins of a city. The walls are in the third style of construction, ii> high 
preservation, and fortified by square projecting towers. The stones are of large dimen^ 
aions. The ruins occupy three knolls of the hill ; and the situation is strong* and 
commanding. Two of tliese hills are probably the icin^ ve^oKai, the* ^* Dogs' bead^," 
Iwo steep hills, opposite to each other, mentioned in the battle between Alexander of 
Pherai and Pelopidas. Dodw. ii. 139. 

Pheneos (now PAonia, Greece). A £ewand imperfect remains, situated upon an 
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inuAntwA roolt, below thertHagi* Tbis rook ^eem to have bein «iiciirted with waUt, 
^^mb only the ibuiidctioitt neitiain. The rest of the nuns consist of ecattel^ blocks 
i^tid eonfotsd fteGUit)atotkM]S4 DoJw. \u 438. 

Phenice (now Phenike, a village in Epirus). On the hill is an ancient watt^ in a 
Tery p^eriect condition, to the dislainoe of si&ty yards in length, and. twenty-three in 
iieigir^ Tiie stMies ^mpk^^ed in its constmctton are i-mmensely large. In ooe«pot, 
itbnee stones altMie Ibroi a f^eoe of wall thirteen feet in extent* These blocks are cot 
with grait accuracy, and leem as firm as if they had been placed here but a few days. 
In- the ifl^eirior, tbe ground is almost on a level with the top of the hill. A principal 
gsttwuy end two octagonal colunms, fragments of a Anted pillar ) some other relicks ; 
ioflierfptiovis ; other octagonal columns and fragments ; foundations of several edifices 4 
remains, wobably of a theatre, also occur. The wall is most perfect on the east Mde 
iof the hill along ite brow; it appears also at intervals on the west side. The whole 
leifoumferckiee is nbouft two miles. There is an old Greek chnnch of St. Nieolo, i^hich 
had gmtiite coknnns, bas-reliefs in the widls, &c Hughes, ii« 266, 26^. - 

Phchai (now Balestrina^ Greece). There is a large tomuliis of earth on the toad hfotd 
Bol^ At its base «re some terraces composed of large stones. In the plain of Pherai 
are tk^ee tumvli at equal distances, wilii an interval of a quarter of a mile between 
eaoh. The Hyperiaa ibuntain, now Ke^dh^S^w*, is a small lake, apparently about a 
h^indred yards diameter, and with water ^ the most crystalltne purity bubbling np out 
of the ground. The Acropolis was placed on an eminence of moderate height, which 
rose Aiom the Hyperian fount* Only a single bk>ck of stone remains of the vast walls ; 
Mid of the town merely a few scattered blocks and Dorick frusta. One frustum (3^ 
feet 4 inches diameter, fluting 6 inches broad) indicates a temple. DoduK ii.^S* 

PffiKTf (Pktin. of Argos). Some ancient remainis, and a square tower, composed 
of iatge stones* On the banks of the Inachus, a tumulus composed of large stones. 
A few paces from each are four large blocks. DoduK ii. 915* 

Philadelphia (Lydia, now Alashahery There .are remains of the miIL It is 
made of small stones with strong c^nent ; is thick, lofty, and has round towers. 
Chomdl. Ae. Min. 248. 

PMla (on Mount Pamee, Chneeee, now Argiro Castro., 12 miles from Athena), 
wails of the casitle (says Mr. Hamilton) are of petiuliar beauty, and seem to 
bethe most perfect specimen existing of the military architectufe of ancient Greeoe 
(ArchkBoiogiai xv. S22). Mr. Dodwell gives the following minute account of this 
fortress: iDiodoras calls it-^^vpiov o^ypw re s-^oSpa, a "^ery strong fortress; Corne- 
lius Nepos (in Tbfasybulo) cof/e/Zum monifmifittnvi, Plutarch (in Demetrio) one t>f 
tlie Wlwarks'Of Athensw Some traces of the town yet remain, and consist of the 
fiMindations of a square tower, a traiisvecse wall to guard the pass, and several large 
blocks. The castle or fortress stands upon a hill, accessible only on the east and south 
sides, which faoe the road. The other two sides are precipitous. The building, 4>f 
^lacfaa great part remains, is of an oblong form ; the narrow sides facing ihe east and 
WMt. Its length is about 170 yards, and the breadth nearly 90. There were .two 'On- 
tniffNaai, one on the east the other on the south side, but both of them are ^deetipof&i. 
At the ttorth-^eost «ngle is a ruined towers on the aonth^east « square one, and anokber 
of )he same form on the. north, and projecting from the walls. The greatedt iengfth of 
the northern waHin its present state is not above dS5 feet ^ perhaps it never was t^eo- 
linned much further. The rock on this, as well as on thesouth iside and west end, is 
mtiteliy pMtedted by its precipitaiis Maent. Twenty laysers of blocbiaie stfll Men in 
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soHije parte of the wall. They are generally paralletograma, though the ayatem of 
acute and obtuse angles, ivhich seems to have been disused about the time of Alexau- 
der, may be certainly remarked in this building. The date of the foundation of Pbibe 
is unknown. Dodw. i. 504. 

Philoe (Egypt). Plate 2. A. vol. i. of the Grande Description^de FEgyptCy con- 
tains inscribed granite rocks—^thej^re-groun^ water; tniddlej the island and temple; 
view north-west, a series of corniced towers, colonnades and obelisks; portico open and 
^lumned ; hack-ground, rocks and heights. Plate 3 is a general view, taken from 
the north-east. It is very interesting. Plate 4 is a view of the monuments of the 
Isle, and granite rocks surrounding it; masses of ruin ; colonnade ; cornioed and trun- 
cated towers, of oblong form, loaded with figures; portico, &c. capitals of tlie columns 
very like the Corinthian. jP/a/e 5 consists of plans and elevations. Plate 6 gives 
elevations and details. One figure holds in one hand by the hair of their several beads, 
acoHection of persons kneeling, whom he is ap})arentiy going to kill by blows of a 
weapon, whence perhaps originated the ancient mace. There are two of these figures. 
The head of the second weapon more resembles a battle-axe. Plate 7 has capitals, 
cornices, &c. One moulding is formed of vases (canopuses) with a human face at the 
mouth of the vessel; upon its head a circle. Plate 8 continues the capitals. Plate ^ 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4^ S^ give diverse sections of the Great Temple and the two Pylones: 
figures 6, 7, are details of the Lions placed before the first Pylon. The manes of the 
Lions are in Vandykes. Here may be seen the staircases. Plate 10 contains a 
monolythe of the Great Temple. It is an upright parallelogram with a window, and 
a square compartment within, hollowed out of the stone. Plate 11 shows the sculp- 
tures of the portico of the Great Temple and first Pylon. Here is the sacred bark ; 
a female head with the disk and horns is both at the bow and stem ; oae figure holds at 
armV length a ladle, the bowl of which is full of a flame, emitting round balls. These 
issue horizontally above the stem of the ladle, and are caught by the figure with the 
other hand. In fig. 1 is an ornamental sculpture of double Vandykes, one behind 
another. Plate 12 shows tables witii six or seven slender feet; a chair, and pointed 
cap, whence perhaps originated the mitre. Plate 13 consists of hieroglyphical ani- 
mals ; a lion's head and tail are annexed to a human body, &c. Plate 14 exhibits 
vases of different forms. One leaf-shaped, narrow end downwards, stands in a wooden 
frame. Plate 15 contains coloured vases, green, red, blue, and tawny. Some have 
apouts or handles, like the modern tea-kettle. In this plate is the € formed harp. 
Plate 16 contains beautifully coloured bas-reliefs. In oqe we see the arcbitype of 
the Chequer, or Chess-board patterns. The colouring is singularly rich. Plate 17 
is a perspective view of the second Pylone, and of the court which precedes it. Plate 
18 is an interior coloured perspective view, taken under the portico of the Great 
Temple. This is a superb and exquisite plate, and would make a fine drop scene m a 
theatre. Plate 19 consists of bas-reliefs. From these it may be conjectured, that 

E articular gestures and attitudes formed part of the Egyptian religious ceremonies, Tor 
ere are groupes of figures in the same costume, gesture, position, &c. and that this 
was the occasion of many of their human figures being represented alike, in figure 2 
ia a fnan standing in an easy natural position holding the chain of a sacred animal 
Plate 30 has plans, elevations, and details of the Western Temple. Plate 21 con- 
sists of capitals of columns. Plate 22 comprises bas-reliefs of Isb suckling Horus. 
The child sits straddling over her thighs, and her arm is bent rectangularly to support 
her bead« Plate 23 has further bas-reliefs and bieroglypha. TIm C harp without 
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mn animal at the head also occurs. Plate 24 is a perspective view of the Western 
Temple and many other edifices. Plate 25 is a view of the Eastern edifice and many 
monuments. Plate ^Z6 pve% plans, elevations, and details. In Plate a j are inte- 
rior decorations of two walls of intercolumniation, belonging to the Eastern edtfioe, 
and details of hieroglyphicks. In Plate 28 is a perspective view of the Eastern edi- 
fice. Cornices, piers, pannels, and shafts of the columns entirely plain ; also truncated 
towers quite plain; no hieroglyphicks or figures appear anywhere. Plate 29 giv^ 
symbolick head-dresses ; plan and elevation of a small portico at the east of the Great 
Temple; and plan, elevation. See. of a Roman building. 

The prospect of the Island of Philoe and its ruins (says Belzoni) is truly magnifi- 
cent, particularly at some distance, though it is extremely barren. It is surrounded by 
rocks of granite in all directions, forming part of the main lajid and part of the islands. 
The style of the hieroglyphicks proves, that the edifice on it is of the last era of Egypt, 
in Belzoni*s opinion, of the time of the Ptolemies. There are reasons enough to r^-^ 
move all doubts of this; in particular the peripteral Temple, supposed to have been 
at the landing-place at the east of the island is evidently of the last school, and not half 
finished. The work of the columns is in a much lighter style than the old Egyptian, 
evidencing, if that nation had continued its existence, that it would have improved gra«> 
dually ; and in due course of time, by amalgamating the Grecian elegance with the vast 
and lofty magnificence of its own works of art, would have formed an architecture, of 
which we have no idea, but no doubt most sublime* There are other proofs of an older 
edifice. On one of the columns, opposite the gate of the portico which leads to the 
Sanctuary, ttiere is in the centre a stone sculptured with hieroglyphicks, inverted, and 
another stone of this kind is to be seen in the same column on the west side near the 
ground. The whole ruins consist of two temples barely united together. The small 
temple, devoted to Isis, is within the peristyle of the larger which was dedicated, Bel- 
zoni believes, to the same Goddess, to Serapis, and the rest of the Gods. The building 
feeing the South was a large portal or propylaeon, flanked by two porticoes, or colon* 
nades, the capitals of whose columns are different from each other. At the entrance 
of the first portal lies a block of granite thrown down, its pedestal having a Greek in* 
scription on it. This is a complaint of the priests, addressed to Ptolemy and Cleopa- 
tra against the leaders of the government of the place, and proves that the Egyptian 
priests had no influence in the government at this period. The inscri(ition was dis* 
covered by Mr. Bankes, who not having time to dig it out, left it, and Mr. Beachej 
took a copy of it. Part of another block and |iedestal is to be seen in the mud wall 
opposite. There were also two lions of granite, which were at the sides of the stairs, 
formed by four steps. They must have been in this station, Belzoni thinks, because 
the bases of the colonnades are lower than the bases of the propylaea. After passing 
the first portal is the entrance to the Prohaos, on the west of which is a small temple 
of Isis, surrounded bv square pillars with the head of the goddess as the capital, llie 
inner part consists of three apartments, the portico, the eel la, and the adytum. The 
hieroglyphs in it are nearly perfect, but almost covered with mud, as4t has sierved for 
a Greek chapel. On the east of the Pronaos is a' gallery with several cells, no doubt 
for the use of the priests, and on the north is the second portal, covered with clumsy 
^ures, like the first. On passing this, we come to the portico, which is reckoned the 
itioat perfect and beautiful part of this building. The hieroglyphs are entire and highly- 
painted, as are the capitals of the columns, which are ten in number* The figures on 
the wall of this portico are all divided into several groapet, forming compartnieiits ' 

2 % 
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five feet high. Those in the columns, making the ornaments of this ha11« are highly 
beautiful. There are other ruins on the west of the island, which formed the entrance 
into the temple by the water-side, and on the north-east are the remains of three 
arches made by the Romans. Here must have been the landing-place to the island. 
I'he middle arch has fallen down. On the key-stone the words '*' Sanctum^ Sanctum^ 
Sanctum^ are cut, oflfering clear evidence that this Island served as a holy seat, not 
only to the Egyptians and Greeks, but also to the Romans. There are palpable marks 
of the whole temple having been fitted up for Christian worship. The walls are co- 
vered with mud to hide the hieroglyph icks in them, and some figures peculiar to the 
Christian Religion were painted on them ; but time uncovered the hieroglyphicks 
again as the mud lost its hold in several places. At the back of the temple, as on the 
north side of it, are the foundations of a building, which served for a Greek church, and 
was formed from the stones of the ruins of other buildings, as is obvious from the 
hieroglyphicks on them. In this island, continues Belzoni, is the most superb groupe 
of ruins which he had ever seen together on so small a spot of ground. The whole 
island,, which is not more than 1000 feet in length, Qnd more than 500 feet in .breadth, 
is richly covered with ruins, and being detached from the other barren islands which 
surround it at some distance, has a very superb appearance. On the island to the west 
of Phils are the remains of a small temple, which has served for Christian purposes. 
There are but few hieroglyphicks to be seen, and the remains of two sitting figures in 
front much mutilated. On the south of this temple is a burying-ground so much like 
that of Gournou, that Belzoni thought it might have been the burial place of the inha- 
bitants of Philae, though there are other tombs on the mountains on the east of the 
island. (Belzoni^ 199 — 202.) In p. 103 he mentions an obelisk here. Denon has 
some good views of Philoe. (pi. 30 — 32, English edit.) Savary (ii. 87) says, that the 
sparrow-hawk described by Strabo is visible among the hieroglyphicks. Colonel Light 
observes (55 — 56) that Philae is called by the natives Selwajou^ by Norden El Heiff^ 
and speaks (p. 93) of the grand effect which the temples must have had upon spec- 
tators who were to estimate the grandeur of Egypt from these fabricks, which were 
placed upon the boundary line of the ancient kingdom. 

Philippi. At a Khan, called Kunarga^ are fragments of ancient columns^ as also 
in many Turkish cemeteries. There are six or seven fountains on one spot (whence 
perhaps came the name Kremdes)^ and an ancient paved road about four feet wide. 
Belon saw in the sixteenth century remains of a magnificent amphitheatre ; colossal 
remains of a temi)le of Claudius ; inscriptions, statues, and marble columns, Dorick 
and lonick. C/arA'^, viii. 36 — 45. 

Phiuppopolis (presumed to be Armiro^ Greece). Imperfect traces, indicating an 
ancient city ; not far from Armiro are further ancient remains. Dodw. ii. 85. 

PhliOus (near Nemea^ Greece). Many remains, and particularly the ruins of a 
very ancient Dorick temple. Id. ii. 212. 

At St. George's village are eight large square blocks on the plain. Not far from 
the monastery is a rock almost perpenclicular, in which there is a cave, supposed the 
den of the Nemean Lion. Further on is a fountain with ancient traces near it. A 
fonndatton of some fine walls, which seem to have been built to guard the pass, pro- 
bably the ancient boundary between the Argian and Phliasian territories, also occurs. 
Id. SI3. Sir William Gell ssys, that in the plain many foundations are visible; and 
that the road is constructed upon a kind of terrace, which has been the foundation of 
the wall of the c^y of some extent The city seems to have stretched itself acroaa the ' 
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plain. Sir William also mentions fragments on two eminenees, which appear to indir 
oate two temples, and walls and architectural relicks, on St. Basil's hill, the chapel* of 
St. Irene, the church of St. Georgio, &c. both lonick and Dorick. Argolis^ 73^ 74* 

Phocj£a (Ionia). The ancient site is now called Palaea Phoggia. View in Le 
Brunj p. \66. 

Phocian Wall. This is said to have extended from the Pass of Th^mopyte to 
the Gulf of Crissa. Some traces are to be found in. ascending the heights ofOtta^ 
immediately abo?e the rock of Hercules Melampyx. Archceohg. xv. 333. 

Phonika (Greece). Large blocks and Dorick frusta near an ancient well. < The 
word Phonika means slaughter. Pausanias, in his way from Argos to Epidauros, be- 
fore he reached Tiryns, passed by an edifice, of a pyramidal form, which contained 
the shieicls of those who perished in a battle which was fought on this spot^ between 
Prsetos and Acrisius. Dodw. \'u 245* 

' Phonia (village ne^T Stymphalos^ Greece). Ruins on a rock of a conical form. 
The area of the hill, which is flat and circular, is encompassed by walls of dubious 
antiquity, and indeed they have nothing characteristic^ of their construction^ except 
atones^ united with a certain degree of care, but without mortar. A few ancient tiles 
are also seen scattered about the ruins, but Mr. Dodwell could not discover asingle 
block of hewn stone, or any object of characteristick interest. He has seen, he. says, 
similar remains in the mountainous parts of Greece, and they may perhaps be of very 
early date, and the ic<0fMToX€i9> or walled villages of the ancients. Dodw. ii. 438. See 
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Phrtxa (presumed Palaio-Phanari^ Greece). On the summit of a pointed hill 
are remains of a fortress or Acropolis, consisting of large square blocks, which com- 
posed the walls. Dodw. ii. 341. 

Phygalia (near Skleru Apana and Ampehne, Greece), Dodwell ; a city of Arca- 
dia, now Leontare, Chandler; the modern Davia, says an anonymous traveller. Ar* 
chiBohgical Library ^ \.26. 

Here are fine remains of the temple of Apollo Epicurus^ so called from having given 

aid in a pestilence.^ Chandler says, that it was of the Doric order, and had six columns 

in front. The number ranged along the cetla was thirty-eight. 1 wo at the angles 

are fallen ; the rest are entire, in good preservation, and support their architraves. To 

its beauty was added great precision in the workmanship, of very striking eflect (page 

.S96). This temple, says Stuart (p. 73), has six columns in the fronts^ and fifteen in 

the flanks; there was also a range of semicolumns abutting against the lateral walls of 

the oella, and from their being in it some parallel with the columns of the peristyles ; 

it is evident that they were intended for the support of the blocks of stone which 

formed the roof. Many of these are to be found within the limits of the cella* of 

breadth sufficient to extend from centre to centre of two adjoining columns. . Mr. 

Dodwell says, ^* the ancients were very studious of eflect in the situation of their 

temples, and it is not impossible, that the spot on which the temple of Apollo staads, 

vnm chosen, in order to excite surprise and to inspire awe in those who awroached his 

•brine. The place which it occupies was called Bassai. Jt was upon Mount Koty- 

lion, which is a part of the Lycsean range, and was about 40 stadia to the east of the 

town of Phygalia. It was after the temple of Minerva at Tegea, the most beautiful in 

the Peloponnesus* both for its materials and the harmony of its propDrtions. It was 

dedicated to Apollo (ciriinupior) the helper) from its having delivered the country from 

ihe plague* Iktinos was the architect. Its lofty and solitary situitiQii has prevented 
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itt ibaring the iate of many Grecian tempW, and the jfreater part of it sti// we- 
matna* The length of the temple is 135 feet, the breadth 48 ; the length of the oella 
53 fe^t, breadth £0. The length of the hypsethral, or unroofed part t)f the cella S5 
feet. The columns, including the capitals, are about 20 feet in height. It stands 
nearly north and south, contrary to the general rule of Grecian temples, which usoally 
stand east and west. It is built of a fine close-grained stone, or lithomarge, found 
near the spot, which equals marble in the hardness of its texture and the polish of its 
surface. Its colour is a light brown witli a suffusion of yellow. Ttiere were originaUy 
six columns on each front and fifteen on the sides. The capitals 4'esemble those of the 
Fsrtbenon in their form. The temple was composed of 42 columns, besides the ioso'- 
lated Corinthian column, and the ten pilasters of the lonick order within the celb, the 
capitals of which were of white marble. The statue of the Divinity (of bronze, twelve 
feet high) is conjectured, but without any probable reason, to have been placed against 
the Corinthian column, which was opposite the entrance of the cella. Then? are at 
present 30 columns standing, besides some of the frusta of the pilaster. The lower part 
of the epistylia is almost entire, but many of the columns are out of the perpendicular. 
The architrave has consequently been di.«jointed in several places, and menaces an ap- 
proacbing fall. Some pieces of the northern front have been thrown down sinoe My. 
bodwell quitted Greece* The roof and the walls of the cella have fallen, and thesculp* 
tured frieze was covered with the ruins. Part of it was however visible when Mr. 
Dodwdi visited Greece, but so much covered with large masses of stone, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the subject which it represented. The entry of the 
temple has since been cleared out, and the frieze which surrounded the interior of the 
cella sent lo the British Museotn* Indifferent proportion and moderate execution aw 
observable in these marbles. They are so far inferior to the general compoBition, that 
they were probably sculptured at the quarries by artists of little note. They are not, 
^ however, altogether without interest, and a certain pretension and merit. Their quan*^ 
tity, rather than their quality, renders them conspicuous in the British Museum ; and 
tfaey wcHild be seen to much less disadvantage, if they were not so immediately con- 
fronted with the matchless sculptures of the Parthenon. The general proportion of the 
figures is five beads in height, and some are even less. The feet are long ; the legs 
abort and stumpy, and the extremities ridiculous in the design, and imperfect in we 
execution ; and they resemble the style which is observed in the better kind of fioinaa 
sarcophagi. They were no doubt subservient to the general ornament of the tempi^ 
and accoanted architectural decorations. The execution is bad, the motions being ex^ 
travagant, and the attitudes stiff. The Phygalian frieze is composed of two subjects;; 
one of which is the old story of the Centaurs and Lapithse, being eleven slabs, and coi^ 
aisting of forty-seven figures; the other subject, which is on twelve slabs, represenla 
the battle between the Amazons and the Greeks, and consists of fifty-thnee figupw. 
Many of the combatants are naked, and the greater part are without hdmets. Tbcjr 
are armed with the aspis or Argolick shield. The accessories were of melal, as the 
^rfbrations and bits of bronze and lead, which still remain in the marble, indioate. 
Their motions are extremely varied, but for thetnost part neither dignified, nor natu- 
ral; and some are preposterously caricatured. The relief is nearly as high as that dt 
the Metopse of the Parthenon. The height of the fricM is two feet, and the entine 
length ofiwhat was foand in the temple, and is now in the British Maaeum, ninety-^tix 
Aet. The frieze was carried round the hypaethral part nf the cdlain the Mterior,and 
weaiwd its light from abo^. Tbe proportions 4>f the Jgorea are ao decidedly .bad, that 
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eten in their original position these defects must bavci been visible^ as they Ocottpi0d a 
plaee which was little more than 20 feet from the ground. Dodw* \u 388* 

Phtti (Argolis). There are some very ancient walls on the left near the road. 
In a lower part of the mountain^ on the left, near the village of Phytic is a large are^^* 
inclosed with the foundations of ancient walls, below which are other ruinp> perhaps 
those of the Herueum or temple of Juno. QelCs ArgolU^ TJ. 

PiNARiA (Greece). On the western side of the Abbey of Mairi, are ruins of se- 
veral buildings, perhaps the remains of Pinaria. Clarke, iii. 334* 

Pisa (Oreece). Olympia was formed from the ruins, of which there >yer§ nQ re* 
mains, even in the time of Pausanias. Chanil, ii. 884. 

• Pisa (Italy). Virgil says, it was founded by a Pisan colony. The church of 9- 
Pierioo is supposed to have been an ancient heathen temple. There are also remains 
of baths ; the chief of which is one in a garden close to the Lucca gate. It is ^ pc- 
tagon, with four semicircular niches, in the upper part of which are terra cptta tubea 
of a triangular shape. A house belonging to the family of Da Paulle, seems to b^ve 
been formed out of the ruins of an ancient theatre. The church of St. Feline, npw 
suppressed, stood on the site of a Roman temple, and in the church are tvq eolui9iliB^ 
of oriental granite; with capitals adorned with mythological figures. The aqueduct 
of <}adacci<]li, so called from the hot springs which supply it, is supposed to be i\^fX 
bnilt by Nero. Some of the arches are yet seen. Fragments of columns, &c. in the 
modern baths, lead us to think that tbey occupy the same ground with those iuj^^^ 
tinned by Strabo and Pliny. Starke, i. 921^ — 234^ With respect to the columu^i pr 
oriental granite, it is to be remembered^ that during the Crusadea, the Pisan^ ex- 
ported provisions and brought back columns, &c. from ancient Greece, (see Bromley*^ 
Arts, ii. 306 ). and accordingly pillars once belonging to the temple of Diana nt £phe« 
sus, are said to be worked up in thc^ cathedral of Pisa. Hog^s Tour^ p. S3I?# 

PiVALis (Turkey). A village, where are the remains of an old castle, with «q«w^ 
columns and large square blocks of stotie. Ciarke, vm, ZI6. 

Platjka (near Kokla, Greece). On the irregular ground, at the roots of Gythgs- 
ron, are the remains of the ancient fortification of Platiaea, containing within tbeoii^ 
though on level ground, a semicircular enceinte (one side of the outer walls forming 
tlie dMird), which perhaps was the Acropolis. Here are some fragments of columns*, 
masses of masonry, and several very ancient sarcophagi without the city. (Wulpolfiy i^ 
337). Mr. Dodwell mentions sarcophagi;. The ruins, he says, stand upon a largf^ 
oblong rock. The walls formed a triangle of about 300 yards in compass. These 
walls, which, in some parts, are in a high state of preservation, are extreniely iQte^^•tr 
iiig, since we are accyuainted with the precise period of their construction, or rather 
restoration, for they were rebuilt in the time of Alexander. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, 4h«t the walls of other free cities, whose construction is similar to those of VHtm%. 
•were probably all built about the aame period. The walls of Messene a^d Mega^o^ 

Klis,and part of those of Orchomenos and Ambrysos, resemble those of Platasii.. 
atsea was destroyed by the Persians, and both Thucydides and Pausanias agro^ that 
the whole toivn, excepc the temple^ was subsequently rased ^o the ground by the ^n^ 
mity of the Thebans. There are a very few and imperfect remaiijts ef the original 
•walls, whiek were conftruoted before the several demolitions, and which are i|i Abe- 
'4mcient voogh state, but they have been .evidently a)»riost rebuilt fro^ their foundatio'i^. 
The>wall8 are in^general composeid of regular masonry, with sooie irregularity ititjllte^ 
size of the stones, which does not appear to be symmetrick. They are about eight 
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feet in thickness, and are fortified by square towers, with a few of a circular form; 
They are ornamented with perpendicular stripes or incisions, similar to that of the 
ruins of Agia Euphemia in Locris, and which occur in most of the walls of this period. 
There are also blocks, friezes, &c. Dodw. i. 278 — 9. 

Platan ITA (a village in Greece). Beyond is a round church with some lar^ well- 
hewn blocks of stone, and a curious little Dorick capital of a singular form. Further 
on are some vestiges of antiquity, and near Milekaare foundations, and the frustum of 
a plain column. Dodw. ii. 246. 

Plombieres (Lorraine). Towards the year 428 of Rome, Actius, Patrician of Gaul, 
and General of the Romans, was the first who collected the warm springs of Plom- 
bieres, in order to bathe the sick and wounded soldiers. Julius Caesar laid the foun- 
dations of four magnificent baths, remains of which still exist, especially the pave- 
ments. Enc. des Antiq. 

Poitiers. Some remains of Roman antiquity. 

VoLK (Istria). The following account is, taken from a splendid work, entitled 
" Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of Pola in Istria^ hi/ Thomas Allason^ 
Architect, fol. Murray, 1819." 

" The ruins consist of an Amphitheatre, a Temple dedicated to Rome and Augustus 
Cssar, with remains of another structure, contiguous to it, which, according to the 
dubious tradition of the inhabitants, was erected for the worship of Diana. Jt'may, 
with probability be conjectured, that the cathedral occupies the site of a smalter 
erection, from the numerous fragments which are discovered on or about it. Here 
are also the arch of the Sergii, and a gateway which a|>pear8 to have led to the amphi- 
theatre, together with the remains of inscriptions, columns, cornices, and ornaments, 
scattered over the town. The site of a Theatre may also be observed, p. 7. [Mont- 
faucon, iii. p. 3. b. 2. c. 4. has engraved the plan of it. See too c« 8. for the Amphi- 
theatre]. 

Amphitheatre. There is a plate in p. 12. It is very perfect. The exterior is rus- 
ticated, having two orders of Tuscan pilasters, one above the other, the lower being 
placed above pedestals. The whole circumference is divided into aeventy-two arches^ 
the two at the extremities being higher and wider than the rest. The height is di- 
vided into three stories, and by its particular construction, implies an Uncommon 
lightness and elegance of effect. Its largest diameter is 436.6^ its shortest 34^.2. 
In the most perfect parts its height is 97 feet. p. 12. 

The two Temples^ The two temples in their, perfect state were exactly similar^ as 
well in dimensions as in ornaments, the porticoes of both ranging in the same line. 
The most perfect of them is dedicated to Rome and Augustus. It is of the Corinthian 
order, and prostyle, having the intercolumniatioii of two diameters, with this excep- 
tion, that the central intercolumniation is 9i diameters. I'he pediment is sustained 
by four columns ; and forms, with two lateral ones, an open portico, leading to the in- 
terior of the edifice. The basement ranges round the building, to which was an 
ascent by a flight of steps in front, but no vestiges remain of them. The bases of ttie 
columns are without plinths ; the capitals are wrought with olive leaves, and the 
volutes are invested with foliage of oak. The circumference of the frieze is exqiu- 
sitely sculptured in foliage, and the medallions and cornices are rich and delicto. 
The inscriptions of the frieze of the portico consisted of metal letters, inserted in the 
marble, and projecting from the surface. In the tympan m of the pediment, a circo- 
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lar channel is sunk, in which a medallion in bronze must have been affixed. , Of the 
other temple very little remains, p, l6. 

Arch of the SergUy now the Porta Aurata^ built by Salvia Posthuma, as a testi- 
mony of aflfection for her husband Sergius Lepidius, ^dile, and Military Tribune of 
the 29th Legion, and two others of her family* It consists of a single arch, with two 
Corinthian columns on each side of it. These uphold the entablature, and on the 
top of the arch are three pedestals, which probably supported statues, p. 18. 

The Gateway of three arches probably formed a gateway from the town to the 
amphitheatre. There is a Corinthian column between every arch. The keystones 
and spandrils have several small square perforations for receiving metal^ for the sup- 
port of sculpture. Only two of the arches remain, p. ^2. 

PoLiNA (the modern Viosa). A single Dorick column marks the site of one of 
its temples. Dodw. \. 23. 

PoLUSTRiA or LoNGULA (Italy). A town taken by Coriolanus. There are ruins 
in .the gardens of the Duke of Poli. On the gate of the entrance is an inscription 
mentioning the three names of the town. Miss Knighi's Latium^ 258. 

Pompeii (13 m. from Naples). This town (says Winckelman from Strabo) was 
the. common entrepdt of Nola', Nocera, and Acerra, and though now changed in situ- 
ation through the eruption of Vesuvius, stood upon the sea, at the mouth of the river 
Sarno. Seneca. says, that it was almost destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of 
Nero. It was covered by the eruption in the year 79, according to Swinburne ; but 
what Dio says of Herculaneum and Pompeii being thus buried, while the Pompeianst 
•were at the theatre, is controverted on good grounds (H^nckelman). Thus the de- 
struction of the city was the work of two distinct periods^ and the restoration of the 
buildings after the great earthquake was only taking place at the moment of its final 
extinction f Pompeiana, 12). It was accidentally discovered by a peasant, and the 
excavations first commenced Jn I755, (Enc. des Antiq.) since which they have been 
successively increased. 

The work here chiefly used will be the truly excellent ^\ Pompetana ; the To- 
pography, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir William Gell, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
&c. and John P. Gandy^ Architect, Svo. Lond. 1819." Some additions will be made 
from the elaborate works of Mazois in Folio, published in parts ; and other writers. 

Plates i. to xii. contain views of the Street of theTombs, which sepulchres are 
only on the east side of the city, and supposed purely to relate to those who had borne 
publick offices. The following is the account given of this entry: '* Approaching 
Pompeii from Naples, both sides of the road, for nearly a furlong before entering the 
city, are occupied by tombs and publick monuments intermixed with shops. In 
front of the 'latter, arcades were constructed for shelter from the sun or rain. The 
carriage way or agger^ exhibiting the tracks or ruts worn by chariots, is narrow, sel- 
dom exceeding fourteen feet in width, with .footways or margines on each side^ varying 
from four to six feet, elevated above the road about a foot, and separated therefrom by 
a curb (in which frequently occur holes for passing the halter) ana guard-stones. The 
whole of the road is formed of lava in irregular shaped blocks, from 10 to 14 inches 
thick, originally well jointed and put together; indeed its state of preservation suffici- 
ently shows the perfection of the principle upon which it was constiructed*. The 



* The rots are sometimes 4 inches deep, the wheels seem to have been about 3 inches wide^ and finom 
a ftet to 3 fuel 6 inches apart. The wheels of a modern caiTiage are about 4 feet 6 inches. 
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great street within the gate is about 21 feet^ including the footways 33 feet, bat al- 
though the principal entrance to the city, it is not striking for its beauty, and is dmall 
in its dimensions. The walls, of brick and rubble work, are faced with stucco, which 
is covered with nearly illegible inscriptions of ordinances, &c. The centre archway 
is in width about 14 feet 7 inches, and is scarcely equal in size to Temple Bar. On 
each side were smaller openings, for foot-passengers. The road rises considerately 
into the city*. The gate of Sarnus, engraved by Mazois, (pi. 37. fig. l.) has only one 
great arch, and one footway, which goes under the arch. 

The Praator^s album consisted of a piece of white wall, upon which inscriptions were 
written on red chalk. These were obliterated to make room for others. The gates 
here furnish instances*^. As to the rising of the road, it was founded on military prin« 
ciples, and is complained of by Whitaker, in regard, I believe, to Richmond castle. 
In this respect and the gate, there is an existing assimilation of Pom|)eii at Ludlow 
in Shropshire, supposed the Roman Bravinium. Before entering the gate, there is 
on the left, side a pedestal, presumed for a colossal statue of the tutelary deity of the 
city. On the opposite side is an arched recess, furnished with seats, in the centre an 
altar. This alcove is thought to have been dedicated to the god who presided over 
gardens and rural scenes, as in it was found an exquisite bronze tripod, supported by 
satyrs^ with symbols emblematical of Pan. Within this recess was discovered a 
human^skeleton, of which the hand still grasped a lance. It is supposed to have be* 
longed to a centinel:{;. 

The Tombs are like those in Montfaucon. Square buildings with corner pilasters^ 
like conduits^ with or without towers, round or square ; stetai for inscriptions, and ay- 
lumbaria or vaults within, full of niches for urns. The most curious part of these 
mausolea is a triclinium^ or court surrounded by pannelled walls, in the centre of 
which is a stone dinner-bed and table, (see plate iv.) 

Town-walls and gates ^ occupying pages 123 — 138 of the Pompeiana, and plates 1$ 
to 19. The town-walls consist of a terrace between two walls, with towers at inter- 
vals, through which are arched door-ways. The double walls were meant to con- 
troul the citizens within, as well as the enemy without, and the towers were intended 
to limit possession in case of occupation by the enemy to the intermediate space be* 
tween them. Two towers were constructed guarding the entrance of a sort of passage^ 
between two parallel walls, leading to the gateway. The intention was to expose an 
attacking party to annoyance from the besieged within the flanking walls. 

Houses. Engravings are given in the Pompeiana from plates !20 to 40, but as those 
refer only to the higher specimens, an account of the meaner houses and shops shall 
previously be given from Mazois. 

*^ 1. The first habitation of the people of Latin m, taken from a monument in terra 
cotta, found at Albano, resembles a marquee, and is engraved in Mazois, p. 34- 

The subsequent plans of Roman houses, engraved in the same writer (pt. ii. pi. i.) 
sire taken from an ancient plan of Rome, of the date of Septimius Severus, and pre- 
served at the capitol. They were all square, and full of small rooms. The leading 
feature of distinction in the mansions of the rich and poor, is that there were no attim 
in the dwellings of the latter. 



* Ptomi^atia, 93. f ^nc* of Antii]. i. B70. See Pers. ii. ft 91. Wlnckelniaii meotiODt 

traees of a portcullis in the gate. t Pompetana, 94. Archeeoli^. !▼• 174f &c. 
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In pi. i. f 1. is a house without an atrium, the habitation of people of .mo(i^rate 
condition. Notwithstanding it is fiill of rooms, and has a court or peristyle, p. 3K 

In fig. 2 we have the form of the' Insulas. They are oblong squares detached 
frQm each other, the street going between each. p. 31. 

In fig. 3 is a very irregular house, which shows that it must have been the habita* 
tion of obscure persons, p. 32. 

Fig. 4 is an insula composed of three houses, connected with each other in a row 
by party-walls (p. 32). It has Tuscan atria: *' L'atrium Toscan ^toit celui dont ia 
torture inclin6e de touscdt^s vers le centre dela cour, et 6toit soutenue seulement par 
quatre poutres se croisant a angles droits ; le milieu restoit ouvert, et se nommoit im- 
pluvium.** t. e. The Tuscan atrium was that of which the roof inclined on all sides 
towards the centre of the court, was only supported by four beams crossing at right 
angles ; the middle remained open, and was called impluvium. The Tuscan jatriuoft 
was the only one used in the first times. One is engraved pi. iii. f. 2. 

Fig. 5 is a Corinthian atrium, with a circular colonnade. The Corinthian atrium 
did not difier froln the tetrastyle, but by the. number of columns .which supported the 
roof, and by the size of the impluvium. It was preferable to others for the great 
habitations and palaces, because it gave more air to the apartments, which surrounded 
it p. 23. 

Figs. II, 12, present an interesting particularity. The artist, who has executed 
the plan, has wished to connect here two a^rta, the one testudinated (i. e. where the 
roof had no uncovered space, no compluvium), the other displuviatum^ t. e. which had 
shelving roofs to shoot off the rain from the house, instead of conducting it to an im- 
pluvium. p. 23. 

In pi. ii. f. 2. p. 33, reference is made to a small house, discovered in the last cen- 
tury at the villa Negroni.' Itivas adorned with paintings, which Bute has published. 
It was an isolated pavilion, consecrated to pleasure, a true Venereum, placed in some gar^. 
den for the luxury and beauty of the decorations, and not correspondent to the extent of 
the edifice where one person only, tvould scarcely have been able to dwell. All the parts 
of a complete habitation are not to be found. The peristyle is nevertheless remark*^ 
able in its having but three porticoes, like the court of the' Ch/ntecanitis of Greek 
houses. The halt at the bottom is almost imitated from the Greeks. It gives an 
example of what Vitruvius (1. vi. c. 10.) calls the prastascr parastas. It is an oblong 
square with a peristyle of the same shape, across the house, nearly in the centre.' 

In this writer (pi. xiii. fig^ 2. vignette, p. 42) we have the facade of a Roman house. 
It is fixed upon a basement story. The entry is up steps between two columns. 
The lower floor is dead wall. The first floor has three oblong square windows. The 
roof is flat, and in front is an escalloped parapet. In pi. ix. fig. 4) we' have the small 
house of a tradesman (see the plate), which is very curious for. its awkward con-^ 
structioin, and unsightly staircase. It had a corridor of entrance, a shop adjoining on 
one side, then a covered court, of which the roof was supported by columns, and which 
formed a kind of atrium, psetido-tetrastyle, with an impluvium or badin to receive the 
rain-water; a sleeping room for the master ; another little room for the servant of 
«lave, ascended by means of a wooden staircase; add, lastly, below, a little kitchen, 
p. 45. The plan is in plate ix. fig. 1. 

* Of the more magnificent houses the Pbmpeiaila give three excellent specimens^ K 
th^ House, called Pansa*s, but pro{)erly speaking, that of Paratu^ ; 2. that of Sallust ; 
3. the Villa Suburbana. 
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The plate of <^ Miscellaneous Remains from Pompeii, faithfully compiled from Ma* 
zois, Sir William Hamilton's Paper in the Archaologia, and the Pompeiana," wili 
show the various compartments of houses. A simple explanation will best elucidate 
the subjects. The entrance by lonick columns projecting is an addition pretended to 
show the portfon, called the vestibule, between the street and the house. In the house 
of Pansa, the entrance, distinguished by two Corinthian pilasters, was flanked by 
shops ^ ; but Plautus shows ^ that the vestibule was sometimes supported by columns, 
as in the plate. In fact, there is a general agreement as to the necessary apartments in 
Roman houses, but not a precise uniform plan in all. The view from the door (which 
is supplied from Montfaucon in the plate) looks through the atrium to the peristyle in 
the house of Pansa, but in that of Sallustto the tablinum^ a portico^ and mock-garden, 
Pseado-viridariumj formed like a conservatory, with real and painted shrubs. But 
as both specimens ai'e Pompeian, it may be more illustrative to describe them both. 
It is only to be premised, that in all Roman houses there is no end to the labyrinth 
of rooms and closets, as we should call them, and such abundance of columns, as 
would make us think the whole to be a jumble of church and private house style all 
intermixed. 

1. Tfie House of Pansa. The plan is a narrow oblong. The vestibule is a broad 
passage between shops ; it opens into the cavcedimn, a large square hall, with a pond 
(impluvium) in the middle, corresponding to an unglazed skylight (compluvium) in 
the roof. AH round the atrium are closets, or small rooms fur domestick uses. At 
the upper end^ opposite the door, are two fine pilasters and a curtain, covering an aper- 
ture like our modern folding doors for throwing rooms into each other. Upon the side 
of this grand aperture are fauces^ i. e. passages, into a court (of which soon). Thua 
there was, after o{)ening the door, an assimilation to our great halls in old mansions, 
which halls were no doubt originally borrowed from the atria. The court was a peri- 
style of columns. ^ Passing through this, two steps led ui) to the tricliniumy or furthest 
room, separated from the garden by a large window. This garden was surrounded by 
a Porticus, Piazza, or Cloister, or Exchange. The walks were like the bs^rs of a grid* 
iron, and were formed within one path, which went all round. This grand suite of 
rooms was accompanied on each side with a variety of small chambers for beds, &c. 
and alcoves or recesses for conversation, naps, &c. One nest of rooms was entirely 
devoted to the female part of the family. The whole exterior i^ surrounded with 
shops and offices. ^ ^ 

S. The House ofSallusty or of Actaeon from a painting in it. This is an irregular build- 
ing, and consists, like the other, of a vestibule, then an atrium^ with a compluvium (sky- 
light) and impluvium (pond), beyond it another room, then vl portico^ narrow oblong pa- 
rallel, and lastly, a pseudo-garden or viridarium, i. e. a kind of green-house or conserva* 
tory, consisting of columns in front, backed by walls painted with shrubs and flowers, real 

;lants occupying the interval. On one side was a suite of apartments for the women, 
'he usual quantity of cloisets or small rooms surrounded the central grand apartments. 
Such are the two principal houses in Potnpeii, as they are accurately planned and 
beautifully restored in the Pompeiana ^. 

3. The Villa Suburbana. In these country-houses, the porticus was outside^ not 
within^ as in the town residences. It presented nothing towards the street but a bare 
wall, the windows being all towards the garden. The terrace, above the ambulatory 
or porticus, had a summer-house at each of the hither corners. The villa was placed 

ompeiana, pi. xxxiv. f Quuted« id. p. 186. % Flans« pi. xx?ii. xxxiii. Uestoratioos, 
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upon the edge of a slope towards the sea, and consisted partly of two^ stories, the upper 
on the level of the street. It was spacious, and near the entrance was a bath, with all 
the necessary appendages. In t[\e rear, the best rooms opened upon a terrace, run- 
ning the whole widtli of the house, and overlooking a garden or Xystus, about thirty 
yards square. This was surrounded by a covered walk or portico continued under the 
terrace; At the further extremity was a small temple, the roof of which was sup- 
ported by six columns fronted next the villa, and a bath or basin occupied nearly the 
centre pf the garden [5ee the Miscellaneous Plate^. The lower apartments under 
the arcade were paved with Mosaics, coved and beautifully painted, as was also the 
greater part of the villa. One of the rooms had a large glazed bow window; the^glass 
was very thick and deeply tinged with green. It was set in lead, like a modern case- 
ment. [Eustace says (iii. 49) that only two houses had glass windows, the others only 
shutters.] 

In the cellars were many amphorce ranged in order against the walls. The ske- 
leton;3 of twenty-three of the, family who had taken refuge here were found. Various 
ornaments, as bracelets, ear-rings, &c. were found, together with coins. In the Mis-, 
cellaneous Plate, the arch to the left leads to this cellar, fn the entrance of the house 
were two skeletons; one with a purse and the key of the house, and the other .with 
some portable moveables and bronze vases ♦. 

To understand the Plate, it is fit to observe from Swinburne, that the villa consisted 
of four levels ; 1. The cellars ; 2. the parterre and portico ; and a§ the sit^ wad on a 
rapid declivity, 3. a court above, in which was the street door, and over it, 4. a floor 
for bed-chambers. From the town it is entered by a court 'f-, surrounded by stuccoed 
columns, adjoining to which is a curious triangular room and bath :{:. The lower ar^ 
cade, says Sir William Hamilton ^, is a covered walk for summer, looking into a garden 
and yard, into which opened several vaulted rooms beautifully painted. The open ter- 
race above the portico led to the larger apartments of the Upper story. The villa rus- 
Y/ca \Vas dose adjoining. Here the rooms are simply ornamented, and several spades,, 
pickaxes, and other implements of husbandry were found. It has a separate entry, 
and is perfectly excluded from the noble part of the villa. The Miscellaneous Plate 
furnishes a view of it. 

There are other houses noticed in the Archaeologia, Pompeiaha, and Mazois, but 
though there is a general agreement in all the necessary compartments, there is no. 
uniform pattern. 

The Plate, which is formed out of a mixed plan of the houses of Pansa and Sallust, 
and includes other remains in the Pompeiana and Archaeologia, will furnish a good idea 
of the interior of a Roman house and offices. The J^xhibition room of the Royal 
Academy at Somerset House assimilates a Roman atrium with its compluvium. On 
the right-hand side of the Plate is first a shop and counter ; second, a bakehousej with 
oven, ash-hole, mill, bowl for holding the water-jar and bin, sunk below the floor;' 
third, a laundry^ with a fire-hearth, washing-bowl, well, and stove-hole ; fourth^ a 
kitchen y^\i\[\ dresser and arched doorway of if privy* 

Shops. Mazois || says, that there were two sorts of shops at Pompeii. One occu- 
pied by tradesmen, or merchants, by profession ; the otlver, where individuals carried 
on trade by means of their domesticks. It is easy to distinguish them. The lastj 
which belonged to the richest houses of the town have all a communication, with the 

— — • — - - - - - - ' — "^ — — - — - ^^ ,^,^_^^^^_^.^^^_^^^_^_^_^.^_^___^_^^ 

* Pompeiana, 95. f Engraved^ Swinb. ii. 103. % Engraved, Pompeiana^ pi. xxi. 

§ Archsolo^ia, vo]« iv. 172, &c. || Pompeii^ 43. 
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interior Of the habitation, whilst the others form, with their dependencies, a diviaioa 
separate from the rest of the building. 



The shops have signs fixed in the wall, and stone-counters. That in the wood-cut 
is in the form of the tetter L. The steps at the end were, says Mazois *, as it be- 
longed to a Thermopolium or modem coffee-house, for holding the vases or ewers from 
which they mixed the liquors. Inthecounter were sunk and fixedlai^ejarsto hold the 
vendibles. The amphores scellh, in the counters of shops, were used, says Mazois, to 
preserve olives, pickle, garum, or oil ; and this custom is still retained in the oil shops 
of Rome, for, according to Swinburne, the present shops of that place and Naples, 
assimilate those of Pompeii f. In front of the counter the shutters were slipped in a 
groove, and the door, when closed, met the edge of the last, and being fastenra, kept all 
secure. The door turned on pivots, and of course opened to the left. Some of the 
shops are under an arcade, a terrace with other shops and part of a house being above. 
Other shops appear by the remains of their staircases, seen on the sides, to have had 
tipper rooms. In them are dwarf-walls, against which were ranged oil-jars and other 
goods. The shops have stone seats before them, and over the doors emblems of the 
trade in relievo ; but the phallus upon one of them is no proorof a brothel \. 

The first house on the right hand was thought to have been an inn. Chequers are 
exhibited on the side of the doorway, and rings for tying horses were excavated. The 
bones of horses were also found in the stables, and in the cellar large earthen vessels 
for wine. Three cars were also found. The wheels, light and dish«l, were much hke 
the modern, 4 feet 3 inches diameter, ten spokes a little thicker at each end. In the 
yard were two fountains ^. Miss Starke says, that the body of the cars was similar to 
the calashes or chaises now used at Naples. 

In short, the interior of the principal houses at Pompeii resembles churches and 
public buildings. They are full of columns; and convey to ^he mind, the idea of 
a church, where the nave between the columns was partitioned into state rooms, and. 
the pew« in the two side ailes converted into closets. 

Tne following Miscellanea from the Travellers shall conclude the subject of the 
Houses, the most important part of the remains of Pompeii, because similar relicks are 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Houses. These, says Winckelman, give us the most exact idea known of the 
dwellings of the ancients. He describes two of the houses, both opening to the street. 
The first house has a large gate leading directly to the interior court. On each side 
are two tmallerf tbe left walled up, and the other, leading by a staircase directly to the 

• PBrtii.44.. ttJbirapra. } Ardueologia, voL iv. Pooipaiana, &c f Sir W. HamUtoD. PompeuuM. 
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»pper apartmentt^ is still cfominY>ii iti Italy. The inner coortwai entirely paved^ and, 
in the centre, contained a fountain. On each side of the court are five rooms, and 
facing the gate three others, all paved with difierent kinds of Mosaic, and the walls 
painted. The second rocHsi on the left seems to have been a bed*room, as is presumed 
by a space made in the wall for placing the bed at length, and two irons for the feet of 
it. This space is entirely red, as is the whole compass of the room. The thresholds 
of some of the doors are of alabaster. All the chambers in the houses at Pompeii, 
and the best, those entirely painted, received light only by the dbors. Neither the 
rooms nor houses have any kind of symmetry, and so common is this strangeness else* 
where, that he has known a Mosaic pavement descend towards the door. The only 
house with two stories ever discovered is at this place. (fVinckelman.) In kitchens 
and apartments of servants, a green serpent is pamted upon the walls before which a 
lamp is kept burning, and the same divinity was worshipped without the walls. (Swiiu 
bume.) The intention was to prevent pollution of the spot. Persius (i.* 1 12) clearly 
shows it in the following passage : 

^ hie, veto quisquam fazit oletum : 
Pinge duos angues ; pueri, sacer est locus, extra 
^ Meiite*^ 

Not only the ceilings, but the staircases were arched : both houses and rooms wer^ 
of brick stuccoed. (Anon.) All the houses great and small resemble each other, i t. 
are built round a court Mostare adorned with columns, and the distribution of the 
chambers is equally simple and uniform. All are small ; several with no light but 
from the doors, or an opening above. The doors are excessively low. (Delessor.) 

Miss Starke's account is exceedingly minute. The houses are generally speaking 
(she says) upon a small scale, consisting of shops, and the dwellings of their owners. 
Some few, supposed to belong to a higher raok, have handscyne porticoes in front, 
supported by Dorick columns. In one house of three stories, there are three courts, 
and three fountains in the middle, as is the case wherever there is a court. The roofs 
are arched, with terraces on the top. The windows are, generally, close with wooden 
shutters ; some, however, had thick glass, not transparent ; others had isinglass split 
into thin plates. The paintings in the small houses are nearly as elegant as in the 
lai^r. 

The houses usually shown to strangers, contain the following noticeable matters^ 

First House. A Lion on the door-silt. 

Second House. Various Paintings ; namely, a woman seated, reading a scroll ; a 
landscape; comickand tragick masks; a pretty bed-room 'with paintings on the walls, 
representing Venus attired by the Graces, and Venus and Adonis. Here likewise is a 
painting of a white stag, fastened to a column, and an altar, adorned with trophies em- 
blematical of his death. The second house on the right-hand side seemed, by what 
was found in the shop, to have been an apothecary's. (Sir fVill. Hamilton.) This is 
the house called of Surgical Instruments, in the Pompeiana. 

Third House. Two Serpents, one in Mosaic, at the entrance. 

Fourth House. '* Salve,** welcome, in Mosaic, on the threshold, and a curious laby* 
rinth, or table for playing at an ancient game in the centre of one of the floors. Paint- 
inn representing an altar with preparations for sacrifice ; an Esculapius ; ' Mars ; a ^ 
lady dressing her hair ; Gladiators fighting; a Bacchant ; a bull's-head ; fish; flowers; 
poultry; Cupid playing on the tibia. In one of the houses ts likewise a painting of a 
Grecian temple, adorned with twenty fluted Dorick pillars. In one of the houses were 
found several unfinished status, announciag the workshop of a statuary. Eustace 
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lit. 47* Another shop wo» evidently a tavern, and the marks of the- cups remained on 
the marble counter* 

Stolberg says^ that there were no chimnies in any of the rooms; the smoke of the 
kitchen ascended through a small aperture, and the kitchens were narrow and darir. 
The vapour bath was generally next to the kitchen. The rooms for the slaves were 
below, near the kitchen, very small and dark. Tlie chamber intended for the cold 
bath bad four niches ; the roof was conical, with an aperture in the centre, in an* 
other bath, small pitchers of unctuous matters were found hanging to nails. In a v»- 
pour bath was an ornamental semi-circular niche, with sufficient room between that 
and the wall to admit the warm surrounding air to come to the back of the niche, and 
perform its office. 

Sir William Hamilton says of the house in the garden, that a covered cloister, sup- 
ported by columns, went round it. He says, that the rooms in general are very small, 
and in one, where an iron be(;lstead was found, the wall had been pared away, to make 
room for this bedstead : so that it was not six feet sqaiare, and yet this room was most 
elegantly painted, and had a tesdelated floor. They had few windows towards the 
street, and, if unavoidable, placed very high. There are few communications between 
room and room : almost all without windows, except the apartments towards the gar- 
den, which are thought to have been allotted to the women. Their Cortiles were often 
surrounded by porticoes in very small houses. Not but there were covered galleries 
before the doors of their apartments, to afford shade and shelter. No timber was used 
in finishing their apartments, except in doors and windows. The floors were gene-* 
rally laid in Mosaic work. One general taste prevailed of painting the sides and ce'xU 
ings of the rooms. Small figures and medallions of low relief were sometimes intro- 
duced. Their great variety consisted in the colour and choice, and delicacies of the 
pmaments, in which they displayed great harmony and taste. Their houses were 
sometimes two^ others three stories higli. ArchceoL iv. 164^ l65« 

The name of the owners were inscribed on the door-posts. Stolberg is an author to 
be read with distrust, and the following article may not be well foimded : Custom 
House. Such is conjectured to be one of the houses which lies open in the front, and^ 
before the entrance of which is a high pedestal, where probably stood the statue of an 
emperor. Stolberg, 

Plates xliii. to Ixii. in the Pompeiana, refer to the Forom and its accompaniments, a 
Basilica and Temples. The restorations show the Forum to have. been a kind of Royal 
Exchange, with a superb temple on a podium or basement, forming one side, which 
temple is flanked by two triumphal arches. (See Pompeiana^ pi. li.) Basilica? are dis- 
tinguished from temples by having no cells. The temples here are in the usual style, 
except one, the 

Temple of Isia, often engraved, which Sir William Hamilton says is very difierent 
from those described by Vitruvius, and probably built aecording to the plan settled 
for the Egyptian worship. It is quite uninteresting, and 6Dly resembles a small pti* 
son, concealed by high walls. According to the plate, a short staircase leads to a por- 
tico, facing a shallow solid building. Behind this is an. enclosure formed by a colon- 
nade. Detached, piera and buildings are annexed or adjacent, and the. whole ie sur- 
rounded by awaited coqrt. Nothingysays Sir William IHamilton, can be in a more 
exquisite taste than the greatf oliage ornament which went round the whole cloister. 
So irregulaf, various, and complex are the parts of this. temple, that a plate is necessary 
for comprehending it ; but elucidations of the domestic life of the Ancients are to be 
sought at Pompeii, not things^ which are to be found in for superior style ebewhere. 
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Phtt$ Uvii. to ]xxv« of tbe Pompaana refer to the Tfaeatnes and Amphitheatre. 
The former, as to the spectators' part, are of tbe usual semi-cLrcular form. Tlie stage 
part consists of a sunk pew-like orchestra, behind which is a very fihaliow stage, ter- 
uiiinating instead of a drop-scene, in a handsomelv-frooted bouse, called tbe Clmum. 
The perfect model of the theatre at Herculaneutn in the Picture GaJlery at Oxford, is 
ihe most complete known specimen, and leaves nothing to be sought except the 
scenery and the modes of working it. Annexed to the Pompeian theatre, were a 
square cok>nnade, commonly called tbe soldiers' quarters, and a school for recitation, 
i. e. a colonnaded building with ,a pulpitum. Tbe amphitheatne is, as usual, an oval 
with seats runniog all round from the arena. 

The passage to the theatres was full of scrawls, written both in Greek and Latin, by 
persons waiting for admittance. The great square below the theatres was, acording 
to Vitruvius, for the reception of the audience^ when forced by bad weather to leave 
their seats. Under this portico were celloe or apartments, amongst which were a soap* 
manufactory, oil-mill, corn*mill, and prison. An inner logia was connected with a 
suite of apartments. There was also an exedra or recess. Helmets with vizors, 
gratings, or round holes, to see through, were also found, probably used in the theatre; 
but the chief discovery was a musical instrument, supposed by Burney to be the fa- 
mous Clangor Tubarum. It was a curious trumpet of brass, with six ivory flutes all 
connected with one mouth-piece. The flutes were without flnger^-boles. A chain of 
brass hung to this instrument for the apparent purpose of securing it to the trumpe* 
ter's shoulders.'*!' The school or portico was devoted to the lectures of philosophy. 
Rhetoricians, and other teachers. 

The French have enlarged the discoveries at Pompeii, and have found, among other 
curious things, a subterraneous house with several stories [of one of these see Rome], a 
tube of stucco fqr tbe discharge of smoke at the corner of a room, a triclinium or dining- 
room, painted in character,* with fish, poultry and game, and containing three dinner- 
beds of masonry, and a marble foot for the table. They also found articles, formed of 
bones, and a lump of pottery in the form of a leaf, covered with a very fine varnish or 
vitrification, which gave it a silvery or pearly aspect ; therefore this vitrification was 
not invented by a Florentine sculptor in the 15th century. 

Numerous details concering Pomjieian antiquities will be found in the Encyclope- 
dia of Antiquities. 

PoNTE Lagano (over the Jmo or Teverone near Ron^e). A tomb of the Plautian 
family, a round tower built of large blocks of Tiburtine stone, resembling the sepulchre 
of Cecilia Metella, both in its original form and its subsequent appropriation. It was 
embattled in the Middle Age^ and used as a military station. Eustace^ ii. 397. 

PoNTE Mamolo (over the Anio or Teverone)^ This bridge is said to have been 
built by Mamma^a, mother of Alexander Severus. Eustace, ii. 2^4. 

Populonia (Italy), Cyclopean walls of long stones in courses, engraved in- ^^An- 
ticho Monumenti per servire all Qpera intilolata avanti il Dominio Dei RomaniJ" 
Ferenze^ 18 10, foK T. x. foU I. 

Porto (Italy). Vestiges of th^ bason of the port, made by Claudius, and embel- 
lished by Trajan. On the right of the road leading to it, are remains of a circular 
temple with three arches. Miss Knight's Latiumtf 102. Porto is engraved p. 100. 

PoRTUs Julius (Lucrine Lake, Italy)^ Rfemains of a mole, still called Lantema 

* ■' ■" " ' ■ ' ' '* ' ■ ■ . ■ .^ ■ ■ ■ .1 . ■ , .^ .1 . . ■ 

• J2 ? if Miap Wad knbwn at the time. See Enc. of Antiquttia«. 
• t Pompcmns, ^S«-**S45.* • The Clangor 'I^rtmniOf is engiaved in Burney. 
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ii Porto GiuUOf and the only monument of tbe walU are substructions^ erected by 
Agrippa to form a harbour on the Lucrine lake. Eustace, ii. 393. 

PoRTUs Symbolorum (Cker^mesus). Now the harbour of Balaclava. Clarhe/\\. st^T . 

PosiLLiPPO. See Fausilippo. 

PoTAMiA (Epirus). Tbe deserted monastery of St John is built within the peri- 
bolus of an ancient Greek temple of very fine Cyclopean masonry. Hughes, ii. 311. 
A specimen is engraved, vol. i. p. 314- 

Prjeneste (now Palestrina). Here are considerable remains of tbe famous tem- 
ple of Fortune, erected by Sylla, and repaired by HadriaUi [nearly perhaps rebuilt, for 
the workmanship has much resemblance to his mausoleum, the castle of S. Angelo. 
F.^ The form has or had nothing in common with other temples. It consists of a 
senes of oblong courts, raised upon platforms, the broad sides in front, and ascended 
by flights of steps, each court growing narrower, till it terminated in a building also 
oblong square, or three sides, but on the front cut out into a semi-circle ; so the print 
in Montfaucon, ii. p. i. b. 2. c. 15. He adds, that the Comelian and Emilian Basilicae, 
were on one side. At the end of one court were the Faustinian school, and elsewhere 
the temple pf Serapis [engraved in Miss Knights Latium, p. 183]. The outer court 
had two large fish-ponds. Winckelman (Art. 65.) notes that the whole town of Pa* 
lestrina is built upon the ruins of the temple, which, properly speaking, was ascended 
by seven terraces, whose spacious floors reposed upon masses of cut stone, excepting 
that below, which was built of polished brick, and adorned with niches. Upon the 
floors of all these terraces were fine pieces of water, and superb fountains, still to be 
seen. The fourth was the first peristyle of the temple, of which there still remains a 
large part of the fa9ade, with some cippi, or demi-columns. The place in front now 
forms the market-place of Palestrina. The temple of Fortune was situated upon the 
last terrace, and this space is occupied by the seat of the prince fiarberini. The pave^ 
ment of the vestibule is the famous mosaic, said by Pliny to have been the first ever 
known in Italy, and made by order of>Sylla. Winckelman observes, that they who 
ascribe it to the time of Hadrian, are only supported by their own conjectures. 
Montfaucon (Supplem. vol. iv. b. 7.) has several plates. To me it appears no more 
than a descriptive representation of the animals, vegetables, temples, boats, proces- 
sions, houses, &c. &c. of Egypt. The general opinion is, that it represents the arrival 
of Alexander the Great in Egypt ; Barthelemy thinks the voyage of Hadrian thither; 
Winckelman, the adventures of Meneiaus and Helen in Egypt, borrowed from Homer ; 
but according to the figures, the chest surmounted by a candelabrum cannot have been 
a bier, nor the seated figure holding a sceptre, surmounted by a bird, be Helen. It 
requires much study ; but some things are especially noticeable, a dog with a collar, 
a man riding like the modern Turks, with his knees parallel to the pommel, a pigeon- 
house, cylindrical turret, the roof conical, full of round holes in tiers, and a fisher-^* 
man, who first throws into the water a semi-circular pallisade, to prevent the escape 
of the fish. The table, or altar, upon which the lots were cast, is still preserved in a 
cellar, belonging to the seminary for young ecclesiasticks. In the court and garden 
are many vestiges of ancient walls, columns and cornices. There is ako the iron 
which supported the light, suspended to the tower for the use of mariners. Tbe 
famous pavement is about 26 feet by i6. There are numerous vestiges of the temple 
in the town. Miss Knighfs Latium, 183 — 198. 

Prasia (Laconia). Ruins of the town, upon the shore near the Haven, now called 
Port Kaphto. There are the remains of a colossal statue^ upon jt pedestal 8 feet high, 
the statue once 12 fiset, perhaps 1^ Apollo ; and on the other islandi further in the 
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tea, IS a ruined marble shitiie of a female, possibly a Diana. Perhaps they were placed 
for sea-marks, or to bold lights. Chandl. Greectj 158. See Raphxo Port. 

Priene (liiysia). TheAcropolis. upon the' summit of Mycaie is encompassed, ex* 
cept towai*ds the plain, by an ancient wall of the masonry, called Pseudtsodornum. Tliere 
. are also a heap of the temple of Minerva Polias, of the Peripteros kind, engr. in the 
Ionian Antiquities; a stadium, with a narrow area, and seats ranging only on the side 
facing the plain ; some vestiges of the theatre, vaults of sepulchres, without the gates, the 
arch of one of which, consisting of a single row of massive stones, still remains. On 
the left hand, going out of a gate, is a hole resembling the mouth of an oven (proba- 
bly a sepulchre) on the side of a square tower, and over it, an inscription in some 
characters difficult to be read. Ion. Antiq. 14 — Iff. Chandl. As. Min. 159 — 161. 

Proskyna (near Kopaij Greece). Some ancient traces of small extent. Dodweil, 
ii. 57- 

PunTa La. The opposite point to Prevesa. Here are a considerable extent of 
foundations, and a few layers of Roman brickwork. Hughes, u 42ff. 

PuoLo Capo. See Surrentum. 

Purser (Turkey). On the banks of the river, niches and sepulchres with doors 
and chambers. fValp. ii. 263. 

PuTEOLi (now Pozzuoli). A temple built in the Augustan age, to Jupiter Serapis^ 
almost, says Miss Starke (i. 145), entire. The front of the principal entrance, and 
perha}js a great part of the temple, is still buried* Several statues and v^ses have been 
found ; it was surrounded with 42 square rooms, most of which subsist in ruin. (Enc.) 
Theinclosufe is square, environed with buildings for priest, and baths for votaries; in 
the centre remains a circular platform, with four flights of steps up to it, vases for 
iBre, a centrical altar, rings for victims, and other appendages for sacrifice, entire and 
not displaced ; but the columns which upheld the roof have been carried to the. new 
palace of Caserti. Behind this round place of worship stand three pillars, without 
capitals, part of the pronaos. (Sivinb. ii. 40.) The cathedral, he says, (p. 41.) was a 
Pagan tentple dedicated to the divinities presiding over commerce and navigation. 
There are also remains of the public baths, and the adjacent tempte of Diana (a fortui- 
tous dedication, says Swinburne)^ circular within, and quadrangular without, and part 
of the baths. The amphitheatre, as large as-the Coliseum, where Augustus once 
attended, is the best preserved. Cicero had a villa called Academia, where he com- 
posed his Questiones Academicce, but it is now a wine cellar, and there are scarcely any 
vestiges of the porticoes and gardens, described by Pliny. The Campanian road paved 
with lava,and made by order of Domitian, is still very fine, and lined with sepulchral mo- 
numents, circular within, with three rows of niches. (Enc. Swinb. Starke.) The piers 
of the ancient mole, 13 pillars and two arches, built, according to some writers, by 
the Greeks, and repaired by Antoninus Pius, are engraved by Bulifon and Montfau- 
con (iv. p. 2. b. 1, c. 2). To this Caligula joined his bridge of boats. Eustace (ii. 389.) 
gives a good description of these remains, and speaks tl)us concerning the mole* 
Several of the piles still stand unshaken. They are sunk in deep water, and once 
supported arches, parts of which remain suspended in shattered grandeur over the 
waves. This method of forming a mole, like a bridge of arches, Ifistead of a solid 
wall, is much cheaper, and equally useful, and deserves to be imitated in similar works. 
The date is uncertain. 

Pylgs. TheTryphiliatick or Lepreatick, probably the small remains of an ancient 
city at a village called Bvtkini. Dodw. \u 346. 
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Pyramids of Egtpt, Greece, &c. — Pyramids of Ohize. These are the only 
wonders of- the world, which have survived to our sera, a preservation owing to the 
amazing quantity and size of the.blocks, which could not be broken or removed without 
an expence'far over-balancing the advantage. According to the calculation of Constan- 
stine Manasses, the kingdom of Egypt lasted 166$ years from its b^inning under 
Misraim, the son of Ham, "2188 before Christ, to the conquest of Cambyses, 535 be- 
fore Christ. The traditions of China are justly exploded, those of India are beginning 
to be developed, but Egypt possesses monuments, which, in reference to the tower of 
Babel, prove the very earliest affirmations of Holy Writ. The oldest authors are recent. 
Herodotus says that Cleopis or Cheops, successor to Rhampsinitus, shut all the 
temples, forbad the Kgyptams to sacrifice to the gods, and obliged them to labour at 
' these works; 100,000 men continually worked at them, 10,000 relieving e^ch other, 
from three months to three months. The first pyramid cost the labour of twen^ 
years. Diodorus Siculus ascribes the erection to Chemmis. The Orientalists say that 
. one was built by Schar, son of Schavalcac, before the deluge ; tlie other by Hermes, who 
is the Hebrew Enoch, who had foreseen the universal innundation, and lodged there 
his books. The Sabeans believe that Agathemon, i. e, Seth, was buried in one of these 
pyramids, and Hermes in another, which is nearly what Kircher says. That the 
present is not the antediluvian surface of the world is evident, and the pyramids, if 
then erected, would have been, upon the resuscitation of the globe, deeply buried in 
so sandy a soil. And it is sufficient to state, in the sportsman^s expressive phrase, 
that so far as the testimony of authors is attended to, Herodotus is theyaoourif e. 

Martial has the following line: 

^^ Barbara pyramidum sileat moracula Memphis;** 
and it is presumed by Denon, Shaw, and others, that the pyramids of Saccarah and 
Gizeh formed the northern and southern extremities of Memphis. Savary (i. 293, 
304.) disputes this, because Pliny says that Memphis was six leagues to the south of 
the pyramids, but the objection is not valid, that distance not being too great for 
the situation of tombs. Dr. Clarke (v. 255.) supposed absurdly, that the pyramids 
were the works of the Hebrews during their captivity. Belzoni says that at Toskeare 
several rocks on the plain towards the east, which resemble so many pyramids, and 
thinks that that they may have suggested to the Egyptains the idea of the pyramids, 
for some of these rocks are above 200 feet high. (p. 78.) Some writers (see raw, De 
Tott, Dupuis, &c.) have taken the pyramids for gnomons of dials, for determination of 
equinoxes and solstices, monuments, like obelisks, in honour of the sun, mausolea of 
sovereigns, built by the removal of stones from the catacombs at every new reign, 
tomb of Oftiris, &c. &c. All this appears to be fanciful, for they were plainly mauso- 
lea, and may be considered as in the original intention, magnificent harrows qfarchi-^ 
tectural construction. They have the interior form of Tartar barrows. In some 
critical discussions concerning them, they are supposed to contain in the interior a 
large quantity of sepulchral chambers. But they were not limited to human beings, 
the bones of a sacred ox, or Apis of his day, having been discovered. 
' It is well known, that the great pyramid contained chambers, passages, a sarcopha- 
gus, and well, and was accessible by a forced entrance at some height from the ground* 
ft \^as justly suspected by Belzoni and others, that the true entrance, as in barrows, 
^ was at the base, and so it proved to be upon trial. All the preceding accounts have 
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been superseded by the spirited labours of modern travellers, especially the one 
named, and therefore his account shall be first given. 

1. The Stones, of tlie Pyramids were taken from the spot. Belzoni observed the 
rock surrounding them, on the. north and west sides, to be on a level with the upper 
part of the chamber, and as the rock is evidently cut all round the pyramid^ the stones- 
taken from that rock must have been applied to the erection of the fabrick, and blocks 
of an enormous size have been cut out. If any traveller, he says, will go within less 
than half a mile of the pyramids, pafrticularly on the east and south sides, he may see 
many places where the rock has been formerly quarried^o a great length, and he will 
find that there is stone enough to build, many other pyramids, if required. It is true that 
Herodotus says the stones to erect the pyramids were brought from quarries on the 
other side qf the Nile; but Belzoni firmly believes, that he (Herodotus) was mis-in- 
formed, unless he alluded to the granite alone. As to the causeways in front of the 
pyramids, said to have been made to convey the stones for the erection of these 
masses, he thinks that they were intended for the accommodation of visitors, particu- 
larly at the time of high Nile, and if they were only to convey stones, the labour of 
making them must have been nearly equal to the erection of the pyramids. Belzoni^ 

^75. 

2. Pyramids Sepulchres.. The circumstance of having chambers and a sarcopha- 
gus, which ^undoubtedly contained the remains of some great personage, so uniform 
with those in the other pyramid, leaves, Belzoni thinks, very little doubt, but that they 
were erected for sepulchres, and he wonders that any doubt has ever existed, consider- 
ing what could be learned from the first pyramid, which has been so long open. This 
contains a spacious chamber with a sarcophagus ; the passages are of such dimensions 
as to admit nothing larger than the sarcophagus. They had been closely shut up by 
larcre blocks of granite from within, evidently to prevent the removal of this relick. 
Ancient authors have pretty well agreed in asserting that these monuments were 
erected to contain the remains of two brothers Cheops and Cephren, Kings of Egypt. 
They are surrounded by other smaller pyramids, intermixed with niausolea, or burial 
grounds. Many mummy-pits have been found. Belzoni, 22J. 

3. Admeasurement J 8^c. of the Pyramids. Mr. Davison's admeasurement of the 
great pyramid of Gihez is of the square 746 feet *. The perpendicular height 46O 
feet 11 inches. It consists of stories regularly disposed. Two hundred and six tiers 
compose the whole height. As the square of every tier is less than the one below it^ 
the spdce of two or three feet, which is left on all sides by each of them, as the3r di- 
minish towards the top, forms what is generally called the steps. They are of differ- 
ent dimensions. The entrance [the forced one"] is upon the l6tl^ step facing the 
north. It is not in the middle as is generally imagined, but only 350 feet distant 
from the north-east corner, whereas it is 396 feet from the north-west corner. Ac- 
cording to the French admeasurement, the base of the three pyramids ; of Cheops 
(the largest) ; Cephren (the second) ; and Mycerinus (the smallest), is, to their per- 
pendicular height nearly in the ratio df 8 to 5. Cheops 448 feet high, 728 length 
of base; Cephren 398 high, 655 length of base; Mycerinus 162 high, 280 length of 
base. (IVdlpole^ i. 347 — ^3490 According to Belzoni (278) the base is 684 feet, the 
apotome or central line down the front from the top to the base 568 feet, the per- 
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* LineolnVinn-fields in London^ is said to be the size of the base. 
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pendicular '456 feet ; the eoatidg from the top to the place where it ehdi 140 &el« The 
perpendicular height is considerably more than the French made it*^ but it majr 
be doubted^ whether any one before him worked down to the foundation. 

4. Entrance and Interior of the Pyramids. From a plan in the Quarterly Reviefr 
it appears that there were various true passages, whidi are easily delineated by the 
following diagram : 



1. The principal chamber. 
•• The forced paasagc. 
t. 8. True passage. 




9. Other true pas^agie. 
4^ Amither iMMSagew 
5. Aaothor oUaoilics. 



From this it is not only probable that the pyramids contain* as suspected, tiumew 
rous chambers, but that beneath, and around the base, are catacombs to a considerable 
extent. 

As to the forced passage, it is not modern, nor was made by the Arabs in search of 
treasure in the eighth century. Strabo says (I. I7.) that towards the middle of 'the 
height of one of the sides, was a stone that might be lifted, and that it shut up an 
oblique passage, which led to a coffin, placed in the centre of the pyramid. The 



* The following is a statement of the French admeasurements : The base of the ^al pyramid is, ae* 
cording to Grosbert, an engineer, 7^ feet^ the height 448 feet; Herodotus makea it 800 feet» Rr.; Strabo 
600$ Diodorus Siculus 700; Pliny 7O8. The sands have made variations, but it nsay be safely estimated 
between 650 and 700 feet. All the faces are equal and alike, being each an equilateral triangle (ClmzellesJ \ 
the layers from ^ to 4 feet high, the highest at the base fSavaryJ. The angle at th6 top, supposing the 
pyramid not to have been truncated, is 7O0 S9' and each angle at the base, 54® 44' ; the entire axis nnisC 
then be 4S3.BFr. feet, and the truncated axis, cr perpendicular height, as it now exists 474 feet Fr. 
ff^aucionj Dupuis observes, that by the proportion of its sides, its perpendicular height, and its angles, 
it is a pyramid, inscribed in a demi-sphere, or the half of an octacdron, inscribed in the sphere. However 
this be, it has proved the standard for determining the measures of the ancients fPauctonJ. The distant 
appearance resembles a hill. 

Tbe second pyramid of Gerak (Jise) from standing on a more elevated ground, appeart larger than the 
fir^t. This, according to Herodotus, was made by Chepfiren, successor of Cheups. Groabert makes it 6'5& 
French feet at the base, the height 39S (Denon). Savary (i. 282.) says that it appears almost as lofty as the 
first. Strabo says, that both are of the same height. Diodorus Siculus (1. 142.) is of the same opinion, 
but thinks, that its base is not so wide. This hiatorian, like Herodotus, ascribei it to Cephren, brother aod 
successor of Chemmys. Denon says, that the stucco with which it is covered, a part of which still remains^ 
near the upper part is a cement of gypsum, sand, and flints. 

To the east of these two pyramids is a third, which appears very diminutive, compared with the others. 
It is said, both by Herodotus and Strabo, to have been built by Micerinos, son of Chemmh, and cmered with 
Thebaic marble. Diodorus Siculus ( 1. i. § 2.) says that this marble has black spots, and is of so fine a grain 
as to receive the most perfect polish. This prince died when the work waa .only half finished \ and the 
beauty of th^ marble has tempted the Arabs to tear it ofiP. Some pieces of it are still in their places, aad 
ruins of it lie around the base. The name of Micerinus was inscrioed on the insklii of it. It has under- 
gone the fate of the hieroglyphics of the great pyramid, which have been carried off with the caalngf^S^ 
varjf). The base, according to Grosbert, is 280 feet, the height 160 feet f Denon J. Historians leltta 
many fables about this pyramid (to be seen in Savary, 214^) whiclLthe Arabs have improved. 

Around these pyrantids are the ruins of three others, which, according to Diodorits, were built for the 
Queens of those sovereigns who created the great ones. Salah Eddin demolished them, and employed the 
stones in buikling the walls of Ct|iro^ and like cacOe eh Mount Mokattam. Bavarifj i. i8&. 
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pastfige, now open, 19 only 100 feet from the base. {Savary, n 29Sj 278.) So&tbat 
there was no primary violation, as pretended, by. the caliphs Mahmond^ or ilaroun 
Alraschid. Belzoni thus describes his mode of detecting the real entrances. Three 
marks on the north side suggested it. The other hints were spots where the stony 
matters were not so compact as the surrounding masses^ and secondly, the concavity of 
the pyramid over the place where the entrance might have been expected, aceoraing 
to the distance of the entrance into the first pyramid from its centre, p. ^67. 

The pyramid consists, so far as has been discovered, of sepulchral chambers and 
passages leading to them. As to the pretended well, Capt. Cabillia found that it was 
only a communicationr with a lower passage, leading into an interior chamber, which 
chamber is cot out of the rocic, under the centre of the pyramid. Id. 136, 137. Mr. 
Walpole says (pref. xxi.) that the discovery of the room in the great pyramid of Giza, 
over the chamber which contains the sarcophagus, is solely due to Mr. Davisoii, 
British Consul at Algiers. 

Belzoni is known to have been the first who perforated the second pyramid, that 
of Cephren, and the account of his discovery is this: <^ A large block of granite tth 
dined downwards at the same angle as the passage into the first.pyramid, and pointed 
towards the centre. This discovery occurred 0I1 the 28th of February, and on March 
the 1st they uncovered three large blocks of granite, two on each side and ooe on the 
top, all in an inclined position towards the centre. The next day, at noon, we came 
at last to the right entrance of the pyramid. Having cleared the front of the three 
stones, the entrance proved to be a passage 4 feet high, 3 feet 6 inches wide, formed of 
lai^ blocks of granite, which descended towards the centre 104 feet 5 inches, at an 
angle of *i6 degrees. After clearing this passage they came to a portcullis of granite. 
After having raised this, so as to effect an admission, they entered a. passage lik^ the 
first. At the end of this passage there is a perpendicular shaft of fifteen feet, and at 
e&ch side of the passage are excavations of the solid rock, one of which runs thirty 
feet in an upward direction, approaching the end of tlie lower part of the forced pas-^ 
sage, as will be seen by the plates [9, 10]. Before us we had a long passage, runntng 
in an horizontal direction towards the centre. We descended the sha^ft by means of 
a rope. At the, bottom of it I perceived another passage, running downwards at the 
same angle of 25^ towards the north. As my first object was the centre of the py* 
ramid, I advanced this way, and ascended an inclined passage which brought me to- an 
horizontal one that led towards the centre. I observed, that after we entered withia 
the portcullis, the passages were all cut out of the solid rock. Advancing further Aiey 
came to a large chamber [see pi. 12.] with a painted ceiling, and which contained a. 
Sarcophagus (without hieroglyphicks) buried on a level with the flbor *. This cham^ 
her is cut out of the solid rock, from the floor to the roof, which is composed of large 
blocks of calcareous stones, meeting in the centre, and forming a roof of the same 
slope as the pyramid itself. From an inscription in Arabick it appeared, to have been, 
opened in the Middle Age.*' Id. 26% — :5?72. See plates 10, !!• 

From these passages it plainly appears that the pyramids were great barrows above 
ground ; and it further appears, that there were 

5. Temples connected with the Pyramids. On the east side of the pyramid^ says 
Beleoni, were found the lower part of a large temple, connected with a portico^ and 
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reaching within fifty feet of the base of the pyramid. Its exterior walls were forinedl 
of enormous blocks of stone. Some of the blocks in the porticoes are 24 feet higfa. 
The interior part of this temple was built with calcareous stones of various size, but 
many finely cut at the angles, and is probably much older than the exterior wall, 
which bears the ap{)earance of as great antiquity as the pyramids. There were eirv- 
dently a spacious pavement from the temple to the pyramids, and Belzoni doubted 
not, but the. same pavement went round the pyramid. It seemed to him, that the 
Sphinx, the temple, and the pyramid, were all three erected at the same time, as they 
all appear to be in. one line, and of equal antiquity. Id. 26l, 262. ^ 

It would be a grand idea to conceive, that like St. Peter's at Rome, and St. PauFft 
at London, the pyramids made only part of one enormous cathedral, belonging to the 
grand city of Memphis ; but unless the whole site was excavated, no conclusive opi* 
nions can be formed. 

, 6. Hieroglyphicks on the Pyramids. Savary, before quoted, has mentioned the 
hieroglyphicks of the great pyramid, and the disappearance of them wilh.the casing. 
Mr. Davison says (fValpole^ i. 364.)*^^^ greater part of the outer stones, or coverings 
of the two large pyramids, have been destroyed or carried away. According to Abdul- 
latif's account,, they had a prodigious number of hieroglyphical inscriptions, but Mr. 
Davison could find no traces of them. Belzoni (279) observes, that no hieroglyphicks 
are found in the pyramids, but that nothing can be inferred from this circumstance, 
respecting their sera ; for in one of the Mausolea, which stands on the west of the first 
pyramid, and is fallen in and ruinous, may be observed hieroglyphicks and figures 
reversed on on^ of the blocks, which formed this mausoleum, and the hieroglyphicks 
so preserved within, as if they were to be hidden from view. I'hese hieroglyphicks 
were known previous to the erection of these mausolea, though they were without any 
of those ornaments or inscriptions. 

7* .The Sphinx. Capt. Cabillia uncovered the front of the great sphinx. He found 
a small temple between the two paws, and a large tablet of granite on its breast. 
This. tablet was adorned with several figures and hieroglyphicks, and two representa- 
tions of syhinxes are sculptured on it. Before the entrance into the small temple, 
was a lion, placed as if to guard the approach. Further on from this front of the 
sphinx, is a stair-case of 32 steps, at the bottom of which is an altar with a Greek 
inscription oF the time of the Ptolemies. At each side of the altar was a sphinx of 
calcareous stone much mutilated. From the base of the temple to the summit of the 
head is. 65 feet. The legs of the sphinx are 57 feet long from the breast to the extre- 
mity ^f the paws, which are 8 feet high. Forty feet from the first altar is found ano- 
ther, with an inscription alluding to the Emperor Septimius Severus, and near to the 
first step was a stone, with another Greek inscription relative to Antoninus. (Belxom^ 
137, 138.) Several articles now in the British Museum were found between the legs 
and paws of the great Sphinx. 

Pyramids of Dashur and Meidun. Five appear successively, exclusive of those of 
Sacarra. The third, after those of JSawara^ is that of Meidun which has been very 
elegant, and is topped by three platforms ; the plan is given in Browne^ 171, and it is 
■engraved in Denon, pi. xiii. The form is quite difierent from the others. It is com- 
posed pf large pieces of the usual soft free-stone, joined together with a little cement, 
and has been hewn oflTto a straight surface. The top is now very broad, but it proba- 
bly had another square. The inside has been injured by tearing out stones, which 
open a view of the interior, but that however is entirely solid* (Braume, 171.) Denon 
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uyM, that it 18 entered by a low arch^ which implies a very, diflerent thing from 
Browne's description. The fourth is the most southerly of the four pyramids of 
Dashur, where are two large and two small. It is in the form of a cone^ terminating 
in an obtuse triangle, and is now much damaged. The stones do not point to the 
centre. The faces of all the pyramids are directed to the four cardinal points of the 
compass. Near them stands one of unburned brick, and a small one of stone^ not 
completed. Browne, 171. 

Belzoni (6.) says, that the pyramids of Dajior are considerably smaller than . the 
larger ones. One of them is of a different form, as it has a curve in the angles, which 
brings it to a perpendicular near the ground. And this, as well as those at Sacarah, 
which appear like hanging galleries, differ from the generality in point of shape, but 
the two at Dajior are in better preservation than any of the rest. Belzoni also ob-^ 
served near Sacara and Betranica (which he believed to he the central part of Mem- 
phis) the remains of other pyramids which by their dilapidated state induced him to 
think that they are of an earlier date than any of the rest. . 

Pyramids of Sacarrak. (Of an obeliscal form. See Grande Description, vol. ii. 
pi. Ixxii. fig. 5, 6.) Dr. Clarke says, that one of the pyramids is built of bricks, con^ 
taining chopped straw.t" (v. 258!) Denon says, from the multitude. of pyramids scat- 
tered over this district, that it was evidently the Southern Acropolis of Memphis, as 
Gizah was the Northern. The largest of these pyramids is, he says, at the base as 
wide as that of Gizah, but of less elevation. It is of a circular form, and the line of 
the terminating angle sloped like a buttress reversed, (i. 3 12, 313O Browne says, ten 
of them are. of a large size. The small ones are almost undistinguishable from the 
sand-hills, and are dilapidated, the stones being carried off for buildings, (p. 172.) 
Thevenot and Montfaucon (v. p. 2. b. i. c. 4.) describe the large pyramid as more an- 
cient than any others, and the stones^ from time reduced to powder. They make it 
to have as many steps as the great pyramid, and chambers, passages, and galleries; 
similar to that. Some of these pyramids, engraved in Denon, are an ogee in outline.^ 

Pyramid of Helahan, at tlie entrance of Tacum. Perhaps the pyramid of Mehdes; 
Denon, i. 352. 

Pyramids ofHqwara. Two small, of unburned brick. Browne, 170. 

Pyramids also occur in Greece. Near Lessa, and the church called Agia Marina, Siir 
William Gell saw the foundations of a building which appears to have been a pyramid, 
the masonry of which is ancient. This is not the situation of the pvramid mentioned 
by Pausanias, 'which was on the road between Argos and Tiryns. 1 he size of this was 
considerable, perhaps not less than forty feet square. Argolls, p. 102. 

1. Pyrgo (near Thebes, Greece). Perhaps stands on the site of Erythrai. There 
are some traces and blocks of stone. One of these may be the remains of the monu- 
ment of Mardonius. Dodw. i. 282. 

2. Ptrgo (on the road to Phloka, Greece). At l h. 20 m. are ancient vestiges. 
At. 2 h. 40 m. a ruined church with some scattered blocks of stone, and the frustum of 
a Dorick column of moderate proportions. There are no traces of antiquity at Phloka', 
but the vestiges at the foot of the hill may possibly indicate one of the eight cities of 
Pisalis. Docf^i;. ii. 325, 326. 

Pyrgos (a little town in Tryphila, on the road to Arkadia, now called Bontzi, on 
the river Neda). Remains of a city, consisting of irregular blocks, foundations, and 
traces, and a great quantity of :small stones and broken tiles. Dodw. ii. 349. 

QuARR^ss LES ToMBES. A Village in Auxois. Here are perpetually found stone 
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sareopkagi or coffioe in mn imtneMe qunntity. Tii«y have no denotation of Cbris- 
tiantty, nor has the spot anj note for other circumstances in hktory or dis<?o¥er]r« 
It IB therefore supposed to have been a mere de{)6t of them for sale, brmight from the 
quarry of Champ^rotard, which did not find a marketi through the use of other m\^ 
stances. Enc. des Antiquit^s. 

Rachbb (in the district of Lihadea^ Greece). Ruina in the way to Thebes. Dodm. 
ii. 485. 

Rangoon (India). A great Temple, called the Shoe-dagon. — See Pinh. Coll. ix. 
443* Bomb. Trans, iii. 510. It is pyramidal, like the temples of the Barman £wu 
jnre, whicli see. 

Raphto Port (Greece). Perhaps Panormos^ but very uncertain. The neighbour- 
ing village of Prassa is supposed to be near the site of the ancient Prasiai. At its 
Western extremity are the imperfect traces of the ancient town, which occupied a part 
of the plain. There are four small and rocky islands in the Port, on two of which are 
some remains of antiquity. One is a hill of a conical form extremely steep. The 
summit contains a headless statue (engraved by Dodwell, i. 532) of white marble, on a 
pedestal of stone. It is draped, but much mutilated. The pedestal and statue are 
neariy of equal height, both together being fifteen feet. It is in a sitting posture, and 
faces the entrance of the port. The style appears not to be very good. Part of the 
pedestal has fallen, and the whole is in a state of impending ruin. In the other island 
IS a niche of white marble, which perhaps once contained a statue. Dodw. i, 539. 

Rapsana Mount (Greece). At Bariis a cave made or rather finished by Archede- 
mos of Pherai. These subterraneous Nymphaea were not unknown in Greece. Mr. 
Dodwell (i. 559) has engraved this cave. There are bas-reliefs, figures, and inscrip- 
tions. The cave ig^ divided into two chambers, both singularly picturesque. One <rf 
the figures is a headless statue of a female, which is cut in the rock^ and sitting on a 
throne with her feet resting on the urssroSioi^ or suhselUum. The head was probably 
of bronze or marble, and was evidently fixed on, as the groove which was made to 
receive it is still seen. This was probably a statue of Isis, whose worship was intro- 
duced into Greece; from Egypt by the Saitic colony under Cecrops. Chandler is pro*- 
bably mistaken in the Ithyphallus. Melapus, according to Herodotus, introduced the 
Phallick worship into Greece from Egypt. The only monument of this kind which 
Mir. Dodwell saw in Greece was an Ithyphallick terminal figure at Libadea. They 
are much more common in Italy. Dodw. i. 553, 554. 

Rapsomali {not far from Megalopolis^ Greece). Imperfect foundations, perfaap 
the Aon] of Pausanias, on which a temple of Eumenides marked the spot where the 
mental sanity of Orestes was restored. Dodic. ii. 377. 

Ravenna. Keysler says .(as do not others), that the ancient city stands upon tha 
site described by Strabo, but adds, from lornandes, that in his time the harbour was 
turned into gardens. The ruins of the ancient Pharos are, however, near a mile and a 
half from the city. It must not be confounded with the Watchftower, which is within 
the wall8, a quadrangular structure, not entirely perpendicular, but leaning to one side. 
Among other antiquities are the walls of the palace of Tbeodorick, king of the OstnK 
goths; the upper part of it is decorated with pillars, and in the lower is a very large 
porphyry sarcophagus, in which the remains of that king were deposited* Tiie £imous 
rotunda is said to have been built in 5d6, by Amalasunta, daugliter of Tbeodorick. 
The most remarkable partis the roof, consisting of one single stone, in the form of an 
inverted dish. It is four geometrical feet thick,. II4 in circumference, and 31 feet 3 
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inches in diameter. It is said to have been brought from Egypt, and not many years 
ago was split by lightning. The sarcophagus was formerly placed on the top of this 
roof near the centre, upon* columns, but beat down in the fifteenth century, when the 
French conquered Ravenna. Around the circumference of the stone were formerly 
statues of the Apostles. Thus Keysler. The walls were built by Tiberius, very mag* 
nificently ; and vestiges of their grandeur are seen in the Porta Aurea. The chief 
ornament of the place, and sole remain of aH the- fiftbricks, which under the Exarchs 
rendered this town considerable, is the church (built by Justinian, wkbMbL scaccely a 
doubt)^ viz. tbatT>f4$.Apollinaire de Clasce dijnora. It is an octagonal don^e, sur- 
rounded with low sides, which support a rank of galleries. Obs. sur PItah i. 317. 322. 
Raweje Toton (in the Desert South of .the Faioum). This is the site of a very 
extensive ancient town. There are many blocks of calcareous stone with hierogly- 

? hicks and Egyptian figures, very finely executed, and some pedestals of cohimn?. 
*he chief materials were burnt bricks, but there were several pieces of granite. Bel- 

z(mhS97* 

Recanate (Italy). Between this place and Macerata are to be seen the ruins of 

Helvia Recina^ a town built by the Emperor Severus, and destroyed by the Goths, 

but the inhabitants have made use of the chief building materials. Eustace calls it 

Recina, and makes the ruins those of an amphitheatre, or rather of a town, but 
says, that Recina has also been placed at Macerata. ii. 306. 

Rejou El Cassar (Egypt, by the eastern extremity of the Lake McerisJ, Here 
are remains of the foundations of a small temple, which has served for a burial-place 
to people of later ages. On a plain, towards the West, far beyond this place, are 
several tumuli, nearly in the form of a parallelogram, from twenty to thirty feet long. 
There were nearly thirty, and some of them seemed capable of containing one hun- 
dred corpses. Belzoni thinks that these tumuli were made to cover the army of 
Cambyses, which perished in the deserts of Libya, for these tumuli are situated be- 
tween Memphis and the Elloah, in the desert mentioned. There are many more such 
barrows a little further on. Belzoni, 398— 400. 

Remi, Saint (France). Probably the Roman Glanum. Here are two curious and 
fine Mausolea, engraved by Millin. (Midi de la France, pi. 63, fig. l). A Triumphal 
Arch, (pi. 73, fig. 2). It is very simple and very small ; only one low arch, but it 
was charged with ornaments. At the two sides are placed Victories. Two mutilated 
male figures fill the intervals left by two fluted columns, with which the gate of the 
arch is accompanied. It is of a date posterior to the Antonines. There are also some 
remains of walls, and a branch of the Appian Way ; a subterranean aqueduct, and 
vaulted canal five feet high and two broad. Urns, fragments, inscriptions, &c. have 
been found. MilUn, uhi supr. iii. 399 — ^407. Enc. des Antiquity, 

Rhakes (near Libadea, Greece). Remains of an ancient square tower of regular 
construction, composed of large square stones. The middle space of the wall is three 
feet and a half in thickness, consisting of a hard mass of small stones and cement, 
lined on each side with large blocks, the whole wall forming a thickness of eight feet 
and a half. It was probably one of the Movorupyia, or single-towered forts, built to 
guard the pass. [See Procop. de iEdif. b. iv. c. 5, p. 79. Par. ed.] Dodw. i. 245. 

Rhamnus (Greece). This small town, now Tauro Castro, stood on the Isthmus 
of a Peninsula, which bounds the plain of Marathon. There are some remains of the 
marble columns, &c. of the Temple of Nemesis, which once had a famous statue of the 
Goddess by Phidias, though ascribed by Strabo to Ageracritus Of Paros. (Enc. des An- 

2 H 
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tiquiths.) Mr. Walpole calls Rhamnus Vrwo Castro^ and says, that the eolumiis are 
very disjointed and broken. The mass and confusion is so gmt, that probably the 
contents of the temple, the statue by Phidias (Phidiaca Nemesis) may b^ buried under 
the fragments. The building must have been inferior in size to those Dorick temples 
which still remain in Attica ; and the columns were only fluted in the upper part d 
their shaft. The diameter at the base is 2 feet 3 inches, at the summit 1 foot 10 inches^ 
the intercolumniation 3 feet 10 inches. The walls, which were of the finest masoniy,. 
are still visible round the greatest part of the area. i. 308. 

The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, published by the Dilettanti Society, London, 
1817, gives the following minute account of the Remains at Rhamnus: Besides the 
temple of Nemesis, there are remains of the old dwellings at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The citadel where it was accessible, was protected by walls of white marble, which still 
remain to a considerable extent, with their towers and the gate of approach. Within 
their circuit are many foundations of buildings and some walls sunk in the rock, one 
of which is still sixty feet deep. There are very considerable remains of two temples 
within the sacred enclosure of Nemesis. The principal temple was hexastyle perip- 
teral, the smaller a temple in antis. The temple of Nemesis affords an example of the 
practice among the Greeks of painting with red the mouldings of the cornice. Thf 
Cymatium all round has been thus ornamented. Where the colour has been applied, 
the parts are prominent ; the corrosion of the surface being by this measure prevented.. 
The outline appears to have been first traced with a sharp instrument while the mar* 
ble was soft. 

Th^ form of the temple was hexastyle peripteral, having twelve coFumns in the 
flanks, a departure from the principle which Vitruvius asserts guided the Greeks in 
determining the number of the columns in the flanks from that in the front. The 
present is the only instance known in which they are made to range with them. 

The Harmus, or tile covering the joints of flat tiles, was a semi-hezagonal prism 
hollowed underneath. 

Plate vii. The additional thickness given to the cornice in this part seems in* 
tended to afford the necessary strength for the support of the sculptures on the pedi- 
ment above. The facing of the tympana exhibited no traces of cramps, so that the 
sculpture was wholly supported by the cornice. The statues on the pediments of the 
Parthenon in like manner received no other support than what the cornice afforded, 

Plate viii. Plan (^the Lacunaria. A beam of marble resting upon thepaintqd^ 
cornice, extended from every column of the flanks to the opposite wall of the ceUa. 
There was likewise one in every interval. They supported slabs of the same material, 
in which were made eight square perforations. They were covered with a thin piece, 
in which a pannel was sunk. The ovalo, or moulding of the pannels. Was slightly 
carved, and afterwards painted. The wall was strongly fastened together by means of 
cramps run in with lead. p. 47* ^ 

Chapter vi. pL 2. Pediments ; six ancient Dorick columns in front, fluted only at 
top and bottom. 

Chapter vi. pL 6. Stars or spokes the central ornament of a pannel of the r6of. 

Chapter vi. pi. 13. We see the Guilloche at the base of a column in a new and 
curious style. 

Chapter vii. Supposed temple of Themis. The masonry of the walls is that kind, 
which is termed by Vitruvius incertum^ from the stones being polygons, with unequal 
sides. The joints in the exterior are made to fit with uncoHunon precision, and the 
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tkce was polished* Tb6 interior is rough and the joints loosely constructed. No 
cement appears to have been used. Round the walls below the soil, within the area 
i3f the buiiding, a number of iron nails were discovered, whence it would seem that 
they were originally cased with wood. A chair of white marble was placed in the 
portico on each side of the entrance. The front was pedimented ; two Dorick co- 
lumns ; pilasters at the corners ; the chairs between the pillars and pilasters ; the 
statue of the goddess in the centre. The chairs are represented, chap. vii. pi. 4. 

Rheims f France^. Among other Roman remains are an amphitheatre; a trium- 
phal arch, and three city gates, called still by the names of the Sun, Mars, and Ceres. 

Rhetian Promontory (presumed the Partus Achceorumy TroadJ. A tumulus, 
supposed with reason, that of Ajax. The shrine itself, concealed from external view 
only by a light covering of earth, remains to this day. Clarke, iii. 90. 107. 

Rhiniassa (supposed Elatria, near Camarinay Greece). The ruins stand fully 
exposed to view in the curvature of a grand ascent upon two levels, or spacious paraU 
lelograms of rock, one above the other, and surrounded by ancient walls, which remain 
\n a very extraordinary state of preservation. Their circuit may be traced for the dis* 
tance of five or six miles in their full extent, enclosing a space within, sufficient to 
contain probably 100,000 inhabitants. This is covered with the vestiges of public 
edifices and private dwellings, the remains of which for the most part retain several 
layers of stone above the foundations. The citadel appears to have stood on the west 
side, and to have been admirably fortified. Its walls remain to the height of 1 5 or 20 
feet, excellently constructed in a very ancient Pseudo-Cyclopean style. A postern 
gateway remains quite entire, exhibiting a fine specimen of the circular arch, in a style 
of architecture decidedly Grecian. In this specimen, as in the gallery of Tiryns, the 
arch is formed by cutting away the interior surfaces of large parallel blocks of stone. 
With this method of construction, it must be evident that no arches of a large span 
could possibly be erected. [This Arch is engraved in the Vignette of chapt. xiii. vol. 
ii. 336.] In the interior of the citadel is a very fine subterranean apartment, to which 
we are conducted by a narrow passage, almost twenty yards in length. This remain 
is nearly square, being 9 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 6 inches. Its ceiling is arched, like a 
fine alcove, and, as well as the walls, covered over with a stucco, as smooth as polished 
marble, divided elegantly into compartments, with rich cornices and mouldings. There 
is a very fine theatre, which, according to the plan (p. 340), has the proscenium re- 
maining of this form T T There is a rich prospect from the coilon. On a rocky 

height to the north-north-west of the theatre stands one of the principal gateways 
in a high state of preservation. In descending from th^ theatre in a south-east direc- 
tion through the city, are remains of a large building, whose walls of fine Cyclopean 
masonry yet exist about a yard in height. Its length is 110 feet, and its breadth lOO, 
but nothing is left which can give rise to a conjecture respecting its use and ap{)ropria- 
tion. There is a peribolus of another 90 feet by 30. Near to it on the opposite sicje 
of the street is a large oblong edifice, which was fronted with columns, whose bases are 
still standing. The plan of this city appears to have been laid out with considerable 
regularity, most of the streets running parallel to each other from east to west and 
crossed by others- at right angles from north to south: They varied in breadth from 
10 to 15 or 18 feet, one of these large dimensions being the broadest. It appeaiied to 
be a main street of great length running from north to south. The private housed 
seem to have been very small. Some of the largest were only 45 feet by 3^, and 44 
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feet by 25. There is a second theatre, to wards the south-east boundary ^ cut out of the 
solid rock like the other, and in a state of as good presenration. Hughes^ \\. 340^ 341* 

Rhodes. At Lindusy now called Lindo, the ancient capital of Khodes, are ruins of 
the temple of the Lindian Minerva on an eminence over the sea. There are also in- 
scriptions, &c. Clarkey iii. 281, 282. 

RoBORARiA (Italy). The ruins are still visible on a hill^ called La Morara in Tus- 
culum. Miss Knighfs Latium, 205. 

RoMAiKO. At this village north-north-east distant 1 h. 45 m. . from Lebadaea^ at a 
church Dr. Clarke saw the . most remarkable bas-relief, which exists in all Greece, 
whether we regard the great antiquity of the workmanship or the extraordinary nature 
of the subject represented. It is executed upon a mass of the blue and white marble« 
common in the country, and which frequently occurs among the ruins of Chseronea. 
Its length is 6 feet 6 inches, its width 2 feet The subject represents an aged figure 
of the size of life with a straight beard, in a cloak, leaning with his left arm upon a 
knotted staff, and offering with his right hand a locust to a greyhound, who is rising 
upon his hind feet, and stretching himself out to receive it. The figure here exhibited 
has upon his head the old scull-cap, called Fez by the Greeks apd Albanians, but this 
cap, as a part of the ancient costume, is of such high antiquity, that we find it worn by 
Mercury, as he is represented upon the oldest silver medals of CBnos in Thrace. The 
style of the sculpture is Graeco-Etruscan, and perhaps it may be considered as one of 
the .earliest specimens of the art. The hands of the figure and. the dog are well exe- 
cuted, but the rest is rude and angular. We have since heard that there is an inscrip- 
tion below the feet of the figure, but we were never able to procure a copy of it. This^ 
if faithfully transcribed, so as to exhibit a fac-simile of the characters, might enable us 
to determine the age of the workmanship ; but we have no hesitation in saying, with- 
out having seen the inscription, that it will be found to bring us to that period of the 
art of sculpure in Greece, alluded to by Quintilian^ when a resemblance to the style of 
the Etruscans characterised the works of Grecian artists. This is further denoted by 
the great length of the body and liibbs, and a certain simplicity in the manner of the 
execution, easier to recognize than describe. There is a cavity in the head of the 
figure, as if a gem or a piece of metal had been originally introduced into this part of 
the sculpture. The subject was probably Hercules -with the Dog of Hades, as men- 
tioned by Pausanias, or the Shepherd Hesiod, whose tomb existed in the neighbour- 
hood. Clarke^ vii. 185. 

Rome. This metropolis of the world was divided into fourteen regtofies^ and 
thirty-one vice regice, or militares, which commenced from the gilded pillar. From 
one of these streets to the other Nero built in a right line a suite of houses, which 
he denominated vici, and these were again intersected by small streets, in many parts 
called insulcBy which had no further division than the houses of individuals, called 
asdes privatce, for the mansions of the great were styled domus. 

I shall now give a catalogue of the remains of ancient Rome seriatim, from the 
three volumes of Buenaventura's Reliquias Antiques Urhis Romance. 

Vol. i. The first plates commence with the Gates ; these are the 

Porta Flandniaf or Flumentana, because at first, by the Tiber upon the slope of a 
hill. (See Procopius.) It was repaired by Alexander VII. and removed into the 
plain by Pius IV. and baptized the Porta del Popolo. 

Porta CoUatina, (from the road to Collatia,) or Pifwiana, its present appellation^ 
from the house of the senator Pincius^ adjacent. 
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Pwta Astriaria^ or Coetimontana, from leadingsto Mount Caelius and the. gardens 
of some one of the Asinian family. It is now St. Johris Gate. 

Porta Aurelia ; from Aurelius^ who caused. a road to be paved from the sea, of 
Tuscany to Pisa. It is nbw St. Pancras's Oate. 

Porta Catularia, Nomentana^ or f^iminalis, from the wood Viminum. It is now 
St. Agnes s Oate, from the adjacent church. Pius IV. rebuilt it. 

Porta Fontinalisl Some writers make it the same as. the Porta Capena^ov . Ma-^ 
dida^ mentioned by Juvenal^ but Livy disproves it. It is more probably what is now 
called the Septimian- Gate. 

Porta GabinOj or Gabusiaj leading to Gabii, now St. Lawrence*s ; and not used. 

Porta Tiburtina^ leading to Tivoli^ now St.- Lawrence's. 

Porta Trigeminal or Ostiensis, because it led to Ostia. It did not exist in the time 
of the Horatii and Curiatii^ as pretended^ and hence said to give rise to the term Trige^ 
mina. It is, notwithstanding, very ancient, and remains almost entire, at the foot pf 
Mont Aventine, in the Vinevards, near the baths of Trajan. 
' P. 31. The Temple of Claudius, or Faunus. Spherical with pillars. 

P. 33. The temple of Venus and Cupid. Mere ruins. 

P« 35* 'I'he round Temple of Romulus^ with a round window in the roof, now St, 
Theodore's. ' 

P. 37. The' Temple of Romulus and Remus , now the church of St. Cosme and 
Damian. 

P. 39* Ruins of the Temple of Peace, built by Augustus, 

P. 41. The Pantheon. It was built by Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus; and 
repaired by Aurelius, and other Emperors. (Boiss. iii. 141.) It has six large niches, 
destined for the six principal gods. The portico of the temple is composed of sixteen 
columns of granite, of one single block. -Each is nearly 5 feet diameter and 37 high, 
without base and capital. The roof of silver plate was carried to Constantinople, by 
Constantine son of Heraclius. 

P. 45* The Temple of Minerva, once very magnificent, now St. Mar. supr. 
Minerva. 

P. 47. The Temple of Saturn; now St. Adrian's. 

P. 49. The Temple of Venus and Rome. 

P. 51. The Temple of Janus, entering four ways, like that at Autun. 

P. 53. The Temple of Juno. 

P. 55. The Temple of Fortuna Virilis, now the church of St. Mary Egypiiaca. 

P. 57. The Temple ff Hercules, in the Fbrum Boarium, round, with fluted co- 
lumns. 

P. 59. The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, now Ara CceU. This famous temple 
is mentioned by Ovid, Metam. xiii. Trist. I. ii. Dionys. iv. 64* Macrobius, Sgc. 

P. 61. The Temple of Concord, 

P. 63. The Temple of Jupiter Stator; three columns, with an epistyle and corona 
of admirable work. 

P. 65. The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, now the church of St. Lawrence 
in Miranda. 

P. 67. The Temple of Jupiter Tonans, said to be built by Augustus. The remains 
are three marble columns of excellent workmanship (cum egregii operis trabeatione, 
says Bnbnaventara), forming the angle of the vestibule or pronaos. The 2ophords has 
the instruments and vessels of sacrifice. 
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P. 69. The Basilica iff Nerva, doubted whether it is not the Temple of JuBnerva. 
[^rhe Basilica of Nerva was the Forum of Nerva, (Enc. v. Basiliques) by an ap«^ 
plication of the term, every forum having a Basilica annexed.] It is now the church 
of St. Basil. The remains are three striated columns of the Corinthian order^ cum 
unicd pild. 

P. 7 1 . The Temple of Pallas, mentioned by Aurelius Victor in Nerva. The remains 
are two columns, with part of the vestibule. In the zophorus are figures and the arts 
of Pallas. 

P. 74. The Basilica of Caius and Lucius, supposed by some the Temple of Mi^ 
nerva Medica, by others of Hercules Callaicus. [Ursini thinks that the remains of 
this basilica are from inscriptions found near the ruins of the temple of Fcrtuna 
Virilis, to be sought there. Enc^ 

P. 75. The Basilica Antonini, now the Dogana nova. On the ruins Innocent 
XII. built a palace, where the taxes are paid. [Nardini has proved that it was a 
temple, not the basilica of Antoninus. Enc^ 

P. 77, The sepulchral Pyramid of C. Cestius. [He was one of the seven Epu- 
lones, and is conjectured to have lived in the time of Augustus. Alexander VIJ. in 
1673 repaired this pyramid. It is square and terminates in a sharp point. It is 120 
feet high, and its greatest breadth 84 feet. The materials are brick coated over with 
white marble. The entry is by a low and narrow passage, which goes to the centre. 
There is a small vaulted room, 19 feet long, 13 broad, and 14 high. This chamber is 
covered with a white and polished stucco, upon which are some figures of women, many 
vases, and other ornaments. One of them holds a vase, into which some are pouring lus« 
tral water, others wine ; another figure holds large flutes. The subject is supposed to be 
preparations for a funeral or banquet, but as tlie figures are dressed in different colours 
which did not suit funeral ceremonies in Augustuses time, the latter opinion is pre- 
ferred. The paintings are in distemper. EncT] 

P. 79' The Sepulchre of Bihulus, some remains. See Montfaucon. 

P. 81. The Mausoleum of Hadrian now the Castle of St. Angela. [There has 
been a dispute whether it originally had two or three colonnades/] 

P, 83. The Mausoleum of Augustus. See ^ar<o/iand Montntueon. / 

P. 85. Trajan's Column. [It stood in the middle of the Forum, built under the 
directions of that prince, by Apollodorus of Athens; it is 138 feet high, ascended by 
a staircase of 1 85 steps, and lighted by 45 windows. It is entirely surrounded with bas- 
reliefs of the exploits of Trajan, and the variety in so many thousand beads is astonishing. 
The figures have very little relief, and towards the bottom of the column are two Roman 
feet high ; but those at the top appear of the same size, because, according to the laws of 
perspective, they lengthened them in proportion as they approached the summit. The 
ashes of Trajan stood on the top, in an urn of gold. Ctaconi (Colum. Traj. p. 4«) 
says, that in the 1 6th cent, the head of the colossal statue of the emperor stood upon 
this column. All known of the Forum, except an edifice upon a gold coin, is a 
colutnn of fine black granite, adorned with white (tirant sur le blanc), and a coraice of 
the architrave, at the villa Albani. (Enc.) A head of Jupiter in the middle of the 
column is especially admired by connoisseurs. This column, the Antonine, and the 
Colisaeum, are full of boles, made by the barbartane to obtain the brass which cemented 
the blocks. Lalande, iii. $58, 861/J 

Vol. it. p. i. The Arc^ of Titus. [It was built after his apotheosis, for be is nepve- 
sented sitting upon an eagte. On the frieze are preparatfons fw a sacrifice. In the 



inner sides, Titus is in a triumphal car, drawn by four hol'ses, led by Rome holding a 
spear and carrying a lance. Lictors accompany the car. The spoils of Jerusalem 
are carried before ; viz. the candlestick with seven branches, the tables of the law, of 
the showbread^ &c. (Enc.) fMont&ucon has engraved theae^ and there the goddess 
Rome holds the bridle in one hand.] 

P. 4. The Grand Arch of Septimius Sev$ru$. It was elevated to his honour on 
account of the victories obtained over the Parthians, &c. the bas-reliefs are winged 
victories carrying trophies ; genii with perfumes, flowers and fruits, symbolical of the 
conquered provinoes; and four rivers, two barbarian. Eight fluted Corinthian columns 
supported the inscription in black letters, carried off by the Goths. A marble stair- 
case within, led to the top, where were Caracalla with his father and brother in a tri- 
umphal car of six horses, and soldiers on the side. Enc^ - 
- P. 4. The Arch of Horatius Codes, [fabulous Enci] or what it is, unknown. 

P. 7, 8. The small Archqf Septimiw Severus in the Fora Boaria, commonly called 
Aurificium. [It now joins the walls of the church of St. George. The tradesmen 
of the place erected it. It remains entire^ together with the bas-reliefi$, upon which 
on one side are Severus and his wife Julia Pia, on the other Antoninus Caracalla and 
Gela, sacrificing the altar, &c. &c. (Enc.) Buonaventura adds, that it is of the Com- 
posite order^ and that on one side Hercules is accompanied by JSacchus. Of his 
fondness for Bacchus, see Macrob. Saturn, v. c. 21. and Hercules Ebrws% Bgc. in. 
Dallawa^s Arts, 3*7'] 

P. 9. The Arch of QalUenus without ornament, [It is now the archqf St. Fitw^ 
because it adjoins his church. It was not triumphal, but raised by Marcus Aurelius 
Victor in honor of Gallienus and Salonina his wife. It is in a v^ry bad Corinthian 
style, and shows the decay of the arts, through the distracted state of the empire. 
-Enc] 

P. 11. The Arch of Const antine. [It was built by the people after his victoiy 
over Maxenttus, but either with the remains of that of Trajan, which istood in his 
Forum, or of that Forum. The bas-reliefs refer to that emperor, which are of supe<- 
rior execution. These are on the two sides of the interior of the portal jBw.] 

[Here terminate Buenaventura's plates of the arches. In digging the foundations 
of the Colonna Palace, called Sciarra, from the place upon which it is built, were ' 
found in 1641, the remains of the Arch of ClaudUus. These consisted of a Mosaic 
pavement ; an enormous pieee of marble, upon which were inscribed that emperor's 
titles ; fluted columns of African marble ; the torso of a captive ; and a gold coin of . 
Claudius, bearing on the reverse the equestrian statue pf .Claudius placed on a trii- 
umphal arch, in memory of his victory over the Britons; The Arch ofDrusu^^ un^ 
certain whether the father or brother of Tiberius. Two columns of African marble 
in front of the gate of St. Sebastian, are thought to have made part of it. The Arch 
if the N£w Gate, perhaps raised in honour of Augustus, who made the Flaminian 
way. Nardini thinks, that a cornice cf marble at the entrance of the Flaminian way, 
near an inn called Borghetto, is a relick of it. The Arf:h of Tr^an, terminated his 
forum ; of its remains, see Constantin^s Arch. Pancirollus thinks^ that the remains 
are those ascribed above to that of Drusus. Enc."] 

P. 13. The Obelisk of St. Mahutus^ of dne solid stone. It was found near the 
temple of Isis. It is not known who brought it to Rome. It is but small. 

P. 15. The Barberini Obelisk, believed, with confidence, toliave been first eneeted 
in Egypt by Rameses or Sethos bis father, and brought to Rome by Antoninus Cara- 
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calla, who erected it in his Circus. Winckehnan notes from the ear of the sphinx, && 
od this obelisk, that the figures^ placed at the top of this obelisk^ are worked with aat 
much care as those below, for nearer vision]. 

P. 17. The Obeliscus LudovisiantiSt supposed to»have been erected by Claudias, 
after the death of Caligula ; before called Sallustianus. 

P. ip. The Obeliscus Medicceus^ from the Circus of Fiora, where it was erected 
by Cladius. 

P. 21. The Obeliscus Mattheius, brought from the Capitol. 

P. 23. The The Obelisjc of St. Mary the Elder. It was one of the obelisks which 
stood before the Mausoleum of Augustus, and was erected here by Sixtus V. 

P. 23. The Obeliscus Populi; the first obelisk of Augustus Ccesar^ and placed by 
him, in the Circus Maximus. [It was cut by Sennesartes, King of Egypt, who 
reigned when Pythagoras was there. Plin. 36—9.] 

' r. 27. The Obelisk of St: Mary supra Minervam, found in the ruins of the 
Temple of Isis. It stands upon an elephant* s back. Kircher published a volume 
upon it. 

P. 29. The Obelisk of the Vatican. Caligula consecrated it to Augustus and 
Tiberius. 

P. 31. The Pamphilian Obelisk, brought from the Circus of CaracaUa, by 
Innocent X. 

P. 33* The Obelisk of St. John Lateran, the largest of all, brought to Romefrooa 
Egypt, by Constantine (Amm. Marcell. I. 17), and placed in the Circife Maximus. 
[It was raised at Thebes by Rameses. Enc.'] 

P. S5» The Forum N^rvce. [It was built by Domitian (Suet. c. &•) Nerva has 
been corrupted into Noah. There is an old arch, and three columns, said to be the 
remains of the temple of Nerva Caesar. 

P. 37. Milliary Column, removed to the Capitol. 

P. 39. The Column of Dtdlius. The inscription is thought to be a restoratioa« 

tit stood in the Forum, and was found in 1560 near the arch of Severus. Card. Alex. 
*arnes^ placed it in the Capitol.] 

P. 41* The Columna Incognita of the Corinthian order. 

P. 43 • The Column of Peace. It stood formerly near the Temple of Peace, baik 
by Vespasian, and burnt in the time of Commodus. ^ 

P. 45. The Antonine Column, made after the mo^el of Trajan's, restored by Sixtos 
V. [This is a mistake. It was built in honour of M. Aurelius. The real Antonine 
Column was found under some houses by Clement IX. It was only 55 feet high, 
and has on the base the apotheosis of Antoninus, and a funeral procession by people 
on foot, horseback, and in cars, all sculptures by M. Aurelius and Verus, of their father. 
Enc:] 

P. 47. The Baths of Titus. [See Suet. c. 7. who says, that he raised them in a 
hurry. They were augmented by Trajan.] Eustace (i. 389.) notices a peculiarity in 
the paintings of some of the subterraneous apartments. Many of the figures are 
sketched upon the plaster, and are supposed to have been so originally in order to imi- 
tate basso-relievo, but upon a closer examination the little nails which fastened the 
gold, silver, or bronze, that covered these figures, are perceptible, and seem to prove 
that they were all originally coated over in a similar manner. 
P. 49. The Baths of Philip. 
* P. 51> 53* The Baths of Dioclesian ; made by Dioclesian and Maximian^ adorned 
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by Constantiiis afterwards* [Thev are of immense extent and magnificence^ and con* 
tain every thing requisite for sucn edifices. Pius IV. has made a church of part of 

them. Enc] 

P. 53. The Baths of Agrippa. [He built them for his private use, and devised 

them to the people.] 

P. 55. Tlie Baths of Antoninus^ the most famous of all. [Made by Antoninus 
Caracalius. Spart. in vita.'] 

P. 57. The Baths of Nero, repaired by Alexander. [He added contiguous edifices 
to them. See Mart, and 'Lamprid. of these baths.] * 

P. 59. The Baths ofRaulus. The monastery of St. Catharine is liow part of them. 
They are mentioned by Juvenal, but who this Paulus was is unknown. [Donatus wilt 
not acknowledge, in a subterranean portico, adorned with brick columns, and circular, 
like part of a theatre, remains of these baths. EncJ] 

[Remains of the Baths of Constantine ; of Decius, of which the ruins served to 
build the church of St. Prisca; and Novattis, hrother of S. Prudentius, changed into a 
church, are also shown.] 

P. 61. The Fons Antiquus in the Forum, near the temple of Jupiter Stator, for 
cattle. It was discovered in the foundation of the church of St Luke and Martina. 

P. 6$. The Claudian Aqueduct. It was begun by Caligula, and finished by 
Claudius. Plin. 36. 15. Vespasian and Titus repaired, &c. Boiss. iii. I40. [Nero 
brought it to the palace. Enc7\ 

P. 65. The Antonine Aqueduct. The gate is much older than the aqueduct to 
which it was adjoined. [The work of Antoninus Caracalla for his Baths. Enc. 

P. 67. The Aqueduct of Nero ^ as before, p. 63. 

P. 71. The Aqua Virgo or CasteUum of tne Aqua Marcia. [The aqueduct was the 
work of Q. Marcius, contemporary with Catiline. Aerippa added the Aqua FirgOy 
and made the casteila or reservoirs. Plin. 36. 15* [The Marcian Aqueduct has two 
canals, one over the other. The highest conducted the new water of Teverone (Anio 
Novus) : the lower, the Claudian water. Enc. See Montfaucon. The Encyclopedists 
say, that the Aqua Virgo, was called also Herculeana, because it issued from a spring, 
near a temple or statue of Hercules. Nerva separated it from the Anio Novus, to 
which it had been united.] Vespasian, &c. repaired it. Boiss. iii. 139. 

[Remains of the Alsetine (from its source in a lake so called) Aqueduct are shown, 
near the Naumachia of Augustus, beyond the Tiber ; also of the Sahatine (from the 
lake, now Anguillara,) or Aureliany or Septimian, from the road and gate. Panvini 
has confounded this aqueduct with that of Mount Ciminus]. 

Vol. iii. p. 1. The Pons Horatii, Sublicius, Her cults, Sacer, ^milius, Lepidi. 
It is the most ancient bridge in Rome. It was first built by Ancus Martius, and was 
even of wood in the time of Augustus, ^milius Lepidus first built it of stone, but 
having been damaged by inundations, Tiberius repaired it, and at last Antoninus re- 
built it of marble entirely* This is the bridge which Horatius Codes defended. 

P. s. The Pons Senatorius or Palatinus, from the Senators passing it to search the 
Sibylline books, and the vicinity of Mount Palatine. It is now called the bridge of 
S. Mary i^yptiaca, from the adjacent church. Marcus Fulvius made the piles (Liv.) 
and L. Muimnius finished the arches. Julius and Gregory IH. successively repaired 
it, because it was almost destroyed by inundation. It is not now of any use. 

ai 
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P. 5. ThePdn^ BsguiHntis^ or CestmSy like a triamphal arch, onetvch in the aid-* 
die and two on the sides, buitt by Ceatius^ A.D. 35, and Tepaired by - ValentinaaB^ 
Valens, and Gratian. 

P. 7. The Prnia Tarpeius or Fabricnts^ biiilt by Luc. Fabrictits, and Mentioned .by 
Horace. It is seventy-six paces long, eight broad, and has two large arches. 

P. g. The Pons JanicuUnsuty AureltuSy Ruptus. This waa a famow bridge, be- 
cause the old Romans passed it to take the auspices near the Sepulchre of Numa, wlui 
was buried in the Mons Janiculus. It was restored by Antoninus Piui ; broken by 
the Goths, and called Pans Ruptus, till Sixtua IV. restored it. 

P. 1 1. The Pons Triumphalis (because only built for Triumphers to enter the city), 
and Faticanns from vicinity. It was built in marble by Antoninus the Philosoplier. 
There only remain a few piles just above water. 

P. 13. The Pons ^lius or of S. Jngelo, built by Hadrian (Spart.J to lead to bis 
mausoleum; repaired by Clement VIII. in 1598; Urban VIII. opened the ends of 
the arches. 

[About a mile from Rome is the Pons MilviuSy now Ponte Mole, built hy ^L 
Scaurus ; and about three miles from the city, a bridge over the Aaio, still callad So- 
lara from the Salarian way. Enc^ 

P. 15. The insula Tiber inay where was the temple of j^sculapius* The &bulou8 
story of the creation of this isle is told by Suetonius and Plutarch. This isle bad the 
form of a ship, the sides being faced with stone. 

P. 17. The ruins of the Granaries on the banks of the Tiber. [Aurel. Victor says, 
that there were sevenlten of them. Hist. Aug. ii. 699^ ed. Sylb,'] 

P. 19. The Gardens of Sallusty supposed to have been the historian* s. [There were 
several buildings in them, as^a porticus for riding, and places for residenee. Fofnsc. in 
AureL'] 

P. SI, 38. Mons Cwlius. Here are nnmereus ruins. The more remarkable are 
I4 The Curia Hostilia. [It- was first built by Tullius Hostilius (lAv.) and the ou»t 
uaual plaee of assembly for the senators* Sylla beautified and repaired it, but 
it was burnt by the faction of Clodius at bis funeral. Cseaar buiit^ and Aagas^ 
tus finished, another on the spot, called from that time, Curia J^iana^ Buonaventora 
says, that the Curia Hostilia is now the chnrch of St. John and St. Paul, but Nardini 
places this Curia where is now the public granary of Rome]. 3. A castellum or reser- 
voir of the Claudian aqueduct, almost entire. 3. The mansiones Alhanas of Sextns 
Rufus, where is now the- church of St. Mary in Dominica. [This hill was the resi- 
dence of the Albans, whom Tullus Hostilius brought to Rooie. The Ma^isianes Alba- 
nw were the barracks of soldiers, whom the Emperors kept in check of the Praetorian 
guard. Herod.v\u5,2\. Capitol, in Maximo. Enc.'] 4. A round temple of Faunns, 
with many pillars round it, now the churdi of St. Stephen. 5. The Castrapermrima 
of Augustus, is supposed to have been where is now the church of the fnar batmta 
crowned. 6. The ^des Laterani (where Verus, grandfather of Antoninus the Philo^ 
sopher, had a hous6. Hist. Aug. ii« 141 • ; see. too, Juven. x. v. I7.) where is now the 
church of St. John Lateran. 7. The palace of Constantino, near the Porta Qabmia: 
what is called the Palatiunty between the Heevian gate and the church of the Holy 
Cross, was formerly a temple of Venus and Cupid. [See the Sesaonian fiasilica bebw^J 
8. Vestiges of an amphitheatre. 9. Many 'buildings not identified. 



p. 35. JUans l^latinns. Now stables andfokls for cattle, 

P. 99. Remains of the Palatitmiy pethmps built by Tiberius^ enlarged by Caligula^ 
repaired, &c. by Domitian. See Mart Several views down to p. 31. [Augustus first 
lodged in tbis nouse, which was that of the orator Hortensius^ but it was augraeatod 
by Tiberius, Caligula, Alexander, son of Mammaea, and others. It lasted till the reign 
of Valentinian IIL under whom, being uninhabited, it fell into ruin. EncJ] 

P. 33. The remains of the Capitol. [The two tops of the Tarpeian hill, the inter- 
val between them and the Tarpeian rock were enclosed in the fortified- compass of the 
Capitol, and covered with public and sacred edifices. The foundations of Uie Capitol 
were laid by the elder Tarquin, proceeded on by Servius, and finished by Tarquinius 
Superbus. In 670 U. C. it was burnt, and rebuilt by Sylla; under Vitellius, a^in 
4)urned, and began again by Vespasian, but set on fire by lightning under Titus. £>o- 
mttian rebuilt it. There were many temples in it, particularly that of Capitoline Jove, 
upon the ruins of which stands the church of the Capuchins, called Ara CcelL Enc.'] 

P. 35. The Tarpeian Rock. 

P. 37. Remains of the pillars of a Circus (uncertain whether the Flaminian) neiatr 
the church of St. Mary Oacabarina. 

P. 39. The^GiiriA Hosttlia^ mentioned by Livy, where is now the church of St. 
John and Paul. 

P. 41* A house (vulgo, Palati) opposite the church of St. Mary^ Egjrptiaca* Fine 
remains. 

P. 43. The Theatre of Marcellus. Built by Augustus. Suet. Ptin. 

P- 45. The Theatrum Castrense ; made of brick, not Statilius Taurus*s. 

P. 47. The Meta Sudansj mentioned by Seztus Rufus. Titus is said to have built 
it, but Seneca (Ep. 56) speaks of it long before Titus. It was the fountain for refiesb- 
ing the thirst of those who frequented the Games. It had the form of a meta of . the 
Cireus, from the extremity of which jutted water. The present is only remains. 

P. 4d- The Colisceum^ built by Vespasian: in more than twenty plates.' It stands 
upon the spot where was the lake of the Golden House of Nero. It was once adorned 
with statues, which represented all the provinces of the Empire, in the midst of which 
was that of Rome, holding a golden apple. The name was derived from the colossal 
statue of Nero adjacent, and the same term was also applied to another amphitheatre 
of Severus. Victor says, that it would contain 87,000 spectators. It far exceeds every. 
Amphitheatre known. 

P. 53. The Mons Testaceus, made of fragments of pottery. Pliny says, that the 
patters had a place where they threw their rubbish, and this opinion, though contro- 
verted, is the most general. There are many cellars, &c. in it.^ 

P. 55. Remains of the City Walls. \The Forum Boarium, so called, says Tacitus, 

because it had a brazen statue of an ox in the middle, is now the church of St. George 

in the Velabra. The Fhrum Piscarium, confounded (though distinguished by Varro) 

•with the Forum Cupedinis is the site of the churches of St. Elias and John Baptist. 

The Forum Roman dm, or the Forum, so celebrated, is now the Campo f^accinoj a 

paitry-looking spot, though still possessing a few grand remains, but not in the smallest 

degree diaracteristic of its ancient splendor.* The Forum Sallustii, is now the site of 

'the cburch of Si Susanna. The Forum Suarium was by the church of St. Nicholas 

^es Psrcelettes. The Porticus of Antoninus Pius stood where is now the house of 

Orphans. Eleven fine fluted marble columns remaili. Eight columns also remain of 
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the Porticus Concardice under the CapitoK The Porticus of Faustina iias still tea 
columns and an inscription on the architrave ; upon the site of the Porticus, stands the 
church of St. Lawrence in Miranda. The jPor/ictw iWercurii, between the FlamU 
nian Circus and the Tiber^ is half destroyed, and serves for the fish-market. Tlie 
Porticus Octavice shows some remains between the churches of St. Nicholas and 
Mary. In the nave of the last church are many fine columns of the Porticus OctavvB 
The Porticus Octavii has some remains of columns with Corinthian capitals. The 
JEdes Portumni has been placed in the round church of St. Stephen, but it is too far 
from the Emilian bridge. The JEdes Fejovis stood where is now the palace of the 
Senators. The Sessorian Basilica is now the church of the Holy Cross. The Basi- 
lica of Constantine was called afterwards the Basilica of our Saviour^ and replaced 
by that of St. John Lateran. The Atrium of Pompey has been placed in the Satrio, 
but erroneously. The Campus Martialis is the place before the church of St. Joho^ 
Lateran. The famous Campus Martius comprehended what is now called the Place 
Borghese, the Pantheon, the places di Carlo-Farnesi, di Pontic di NavonCy Nia^ea^ 
^c. with the long street di Scrofa, and the entrance of the bridge of St. Angelo. The 
Campus Martius Minor extended from the bridge of Sixtus to that of St Angelo, and 
is now covered with houses. The Campus Agrippce was between the Capitol and the 
Roman College. The Citta Leonina occupies the site of the Campus Vaticanus : the 
Villa Toretti that oCthe Campus Viminalis. In the garden of the Famese palace are 
remains of the palace of the Caesars. Two vaulted subterraneous rooms called the 
Baths of Livia^ are shown. One room is adorned with arabesques in gold, upon a 
white ground, the other with arabesques and bas-reliefs painted in gold upon a ground 
of azure, and in azure upon a ground of gold. Panvini has published a very incorrect 
plan ; Bianchini one more exact ; but Guattani (Joum. Antiq. 1785) one very valu* 
able. It is a double plan ; that of a ground-floor, and a souterrain against the heats of 
summer. They show that the ancients understood the agreeable and commodious ia 
-the distribution of apartments. They have private passages and water-closets. The 
pretended Tower o/* Macenas in the £squiline garden, ridiculously imagined to be 
that from whence Nero beheld the city in flames, is more probably the ruin of a tem- 
ple, which the Conqueror of Zenobia built in honour of the Sun. The Gardens of 
Agrippa stood between the Pantheon and church of St. Andrew ; of Agrippina be- 
tween St. Peter's and the Tiber; of Domitia, afterwards of Commodus, near the 
church of St. John Lateran ; of Elagabalus, near the Porta-Major ; of the Lamians, 
so valued by Caligula, near St. Mary Major ; of Lucullus^ at the place of the Filla 
Medici and the Trinity da Mont ; of Mecenas^ at the place where they found the 
monument called Trophies ofMarius; of Afero, where those of his mother Agrippina; 
of the Pallantiumj near the Porta Major and Holy Cross of Jerusalem ; of the i^j^ef 
vettLSj near the Porta Major. The wood consecrated by Augustus to the Manes, ex- 
tended from i^^ Mary du Peuple to the Trinity du Mont ; the Lucus Fugulalis was 
near St. Peter's ad Vincula ; the grove of Juno Lucina was the spot where stands St. 
Mary Major ; the Lucus Querquetulanus, near the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. The 
baths and house of Agrippina, were upon the hill facing the church of Vitalis. EncJ 
The writings of the Travellers are so accessible, and the excellent work of La Lanoe 
(the best) so cheap, that it is not deemed necessary in a 'limited book like this, to go 
to a voluminous extent on an exhausted subject The following are very large and 
splendid works^ by no means familiar. 
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" Grandesvues pittoresques des principtiuo! sites et thonumens ipte la GrApe^ etde la 
Sicilcj et des sept collines de Rome ; desindes et urxmies h Veau forte an tract par 
M. M. Cassas et Bence, accwfipagn^es Hune expTication des Monumens par M„ C. P, 
Landonr Paris, atl . foK 1 8 1 3 • 

PI. i. View of the CapitoHne Mount and the Campo Vaccino, designed from ' the 
Farnes^ Gardens on the Falatine Mount. On the leji^ are the ancient walls of the 
Imperial Palace ; the ruins of the Temple of Concord above the palace ; the Capitol 
oiodern. In the middle^ the columns of Jupiter Totoans^ ./n the hack-ground-^ the 
arch of Septimius ; the columns of Jupiter Stator. 

PI. ii. A view from Mount Caeli us and Mount Aventine from the convent of St» 
Bonaventure upon the Palatine Mount. First on the left is the Coliseum ; then 
going to the Tight, the Temple of Minerva Medica; the ancient walls of Rome; an 
aqueduct; reservoir of the aqueducts; ruins of the Nymphaea of Nero; the Thermae 
of Caracalla, in front distance ; below them the aqueduct of the* palace of th^ Empe- 
rors ; going on to the right, the ruins of the palace of the Emperors. 

PL iii. View from the Palatine Mount, designed from tiie steps of the church of the 
convent of St. Gr^ory« The most conspicuous part of this view is the ruins of the pa- 
lace and aqueduct of the Emperors, the arch of Constantine, and the Colisaeum. 

PL iv. View of the Esquiline Mount, designed from the first tier of the Colisseum.. 
Here we have the tower of Nero; vestiges of the Thermae of Titus> and ruins of th^ 
Colisffium^ 

PL V. View of the Mons Janiculus ; modern subjects. 

PL vi. View of the Quirinal Mount and part of the Viminal ; bacic of the Temple 
of Peace and Tower of Nero. 

Another French work is entitled ^^ Palais, Maisons, et autres Edi£ces, modernes 
dessiniesa Rome, publics a Paris par Charles Parcier et P. F. la Fontaine ^ 1798, 
folio. 

Another work relates to the Bas-reliefs, and is thus entitled, *^ Zoegii Die Antiken^ 
Bas-relief von Rdmein den Original Kupferstechen vor Tomaso Piroli in Rom mil 
itder Erhlarungen von Georg. Zoega,* small folio, l8l2. 

Piranesi, the Musea, &c. &c. need not be mentioned. 

The following remarks of Eustace.are important. 

It is to be remembered, that all the above-mentioned edifices were supported by 
pillars, and that these pillars were all of granite or of marble, often of the most beau- 
tiful species. When we take this latter circumstance into consideration, and combine 
it with the countless multitude of these columns, and add to these again the colon* 
nades which graced the Imperial palaces, and the courts and porticoes of private houses, 
we shall be enabled to form some idea of the beauty and magnificence which must 
have resulted from the frequent recurrence and ever-varying combinations of such pil- 
Jared perspectives. The Statues were also so numerous, that Cassiodorus says, tn^ 
formed a population equal in number to the living inhabitants, iii. 303. 

Remains of the Mra of the Kings. — ^The Cloaca Maxima and some massy traces of 
the foundation of the CajHtol laid by Tarquin, still to be seen under the palace of the 
JSenator. Id. 217. 

Commonwealth JEra. The roads; aqueducts; tombs of C. Publicius and the 
Scipios (lately discovered), a few disfigured temples^ such in particular as that of For- 
•tuna Virilis. /i« 217. 
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LaM ASta, tbilt of €ofiittii4iti6« One i)f t\m mest «tiitttig pe^uKdritM of bnildmgs 
'6f tbig aera^ tire Ibd (^cHifetrUttkm <yf arehes at«r pillars instieiKl of regciiar entsbblartamy 
ititrcfdooed a little beftyre 4>r dttrtug Ih6 rekgn 6f Diocletian. Id. 230. 

RosELLE (Italy). Cyclopean wall ; the stones in coursds^ large awd -bomi^ ei)]^i^ 
in'the .^/2#tMi JUonUfnetai, 8fc. Fiotente, i^iO, t* x.f. i. 

Rbs^YTA (Egypt). Sotfie few remains in tbe neighbewbood. Odlwnns are iwe- 
^etitly dug opat Abu Mandufr in tbe vicinity. Brmone^ 59. 

R4L1BICON. Thete were aneiently two passages^ one by the Via JBmilia over a 
bridge, ^' ad amfluentes^ the other about one mile lower down, or nearer the sea^ 
^n ^e direct road from Ravenna to Rimitif. This Isftter was the passage where 
Caesar sto6d absoi4>ed in thought before he crossed the river. Eustace^ i. 278. 

RuNOncH. VestJges of tl^ Municiptum Nerense. jirehwologia, v, 175. 

RuiimNA (Affica). Now ^ahaleel. Some remains. Shau>, 108. 

Saba. See M&ltoE. 

Sacrofano (Italy). Here, in 17^1, was discovered a soutenrain (aeummer indov- 
tatidn. See Rome), divided into many rooms, with corridors^ The vault of the 
largest of these rooms was^painted in fresco, representing figures and animals in poor 
taste. The frieze belb^-i^s adorned with bas«^eliefs, moulded in terra cotta, and 
•farstened with leaden nails. These baflHrelief»- are well done, 'afkl superior, as generally 
the case in Roman Antiquities, to tbe paintings. Cayl. v. 200. Enc. 

Saguntum (now MarviedrOf Spain). The famous remains of a theatre capable of eoiK 
tainin^ 10,000 spectators. In 1 785 it was cleared out, and foarSpanisb pieces performed 
in it% It demonstl^ted the Sthgular merit of the ancients in acoustics^ The persons in tbe 
summa cavea^ or upper portico, the most distant part from the scenes, notwitheanding the 
liieatre i^ double ^e dtnieiisiem ofonrs; heard as distinctly as those in the fh^trows of 
'the orchestra. An account of this theatre is given by Don Emanvel Marli, and copied 
by Montfaucon. (Enc). It is in the usual form of theatres, but Don Martin account 
IS pronooneed incorrect ; and in tbe Transactions of tbe Rojral Irish Academy for 
1789) is a very long catalogue, in minute detail, of inaccuracies. A new plate is aba 
given. (See p. 2S, seq.) 'Hie ancient Sagnntum, say Peyton and Baugoanney aras 
destroyed by Hannibal, and the modern Morviedro is full of its remains. The walk of 
the houses, the city gates, and doiors of the churches and inns, are -cofvered with in- 
Wriptfons. The most ctf rioas monument, exc^t the theatre, is the castle^ It con- 
^ins heap^ of rufins, which* belonged to the monuments of several centuries, and are 
at present upwards of a quarter of a league in extent. Most of the towers and edi- 
-ficMSs, of whioh the remains ^only are now seen, appear to have been eonatructed by the 
•Mmm, with Roman materials. Ail the works oif tbe^ latter, eacept a few arcades in 
^good preMfrvatibn, towards the south of the castle, have totally disappeared. At a 
-s«aa(ll distance from the cistern, towards the chief' gate of the oastie leading to the 
theatre, are threeateps, which 'seem to have been- the entrance of some temple, the 
plan of which still remains visible. The temple was supported by enormous pillars, 
' as appears iVom some of ^he bases which stiH remain. tJpon the site of the Trini- 
tarian Convents stood a temple of Diana. :A part of the materials; wasused in build- 
ing the church, and the rest were sold to build San Miguel de los Reyes, near Valencia. 
There are several sepulchral stones in the exterior 'walls and cloisters^ >on which are 
tnscriptiovis. The wall adjoining to/the city gate is covered with iiragmecits of iar 
scriptions, and there are others elsewhere. Three pieces of a battering ram. are pR^ 



flerreil' in .tliecMtfe« mfaiah Boungwnne took fw the: asle. id: aoff^thMga Q«nJ9gpe^ jbr 
1745> wat fiHtnd atassdatfiil .pmement^ Mipposed 'ior h^LW bfil^Ag^ tp .ik tAmfjue of. 
Biioekiis. 

Saivt Chaicab (in Pntmnee). An anpie»t. Romao bridge ^Atir^ caUod by the 
natives^ the Pon^. Surian. It. is boik ia ;full centre between two fockfl^ and op a level 
with the .road, which, goes from Aries to . Aix. It has only ooft ;ar^ of 6 toi^e^ dia9i. 
built with i&fge ^tonea 3 feet ia size, and is 11 toisea loiag^ The mneh toimarda the 
Aix side has a frieze, two thirda of whteh are filled by oroamento, a^d the i^est byaa 
inscription^ stating that it was built by the testamentary wiU of a Flamen of Roqpie.and* 
AtlgQstus. Towards the. pilastera are eagles, aod the interior fa^e of the:frii^zejseo- 
irered with ornaments, without inacriptiou. It is merely one qf the arches ,U9ed. by 
the ancientB to crown bridges and other publicr works^ such as that pf saiota^ Tbist- 
bridge is engraved. Mem. Acad. Inscr. vi. 374. 12mo. Enc. 

Saintes. Here is .^ne of the oroaniental ranches olibvidgea* I.t is in the 9iiddle of 
die bridge over the Charente, and is a walU both faces of which represent the stm^ 
thing. The wall is SO feet thick, 4fi broad, and aboat 60 hig.h^ Half of this build- 
ing is a maaay pile of large stonea laid upon one another without eeo^eut. The p%rt 
built upon this maasy work has two gates^ shaped like semieireulaii.archesv Wpf^iprjted 
by square pillars, which ought to have bases, perbaps concealed by raising tbi^.pA^r. 
ment These square pillars are fluted to the ooiddle, and above thaw are. .Q;:i^en*s 
beads. Upon the arches there is a large entablature^ the four auglea of which, res.t qq 
four small columns, fluted and cut out of the stone, which makes the wall. The. 
columns project two thirds of their diameter, apd- stand upon the ifl^ioatf . of . the 
arches. In the frieze of the grand entablature is one insoriptipn, and in anotbeir*. 
below, between two coraicas, a second. Hence we learn that it was built by Q, Jq)^ 
Rufufl, a Fkmen of Augustus and Rome, in honor of Tiberius. (M^ntf. Suppl.iv. 
b. 5. c. 4* where it is engraved.) There are also an amphitheatre and a^^iQcfucts. 

Sais. Dr. Clarke (msay. upm Ales^ander^ s Tomb^ p. ^^ aod Trav^^ .v. s84hr^ 
389,) thinks that he has diacoveved this ancient town in the modern iSe tHajar^ on 
the east shore of the.Rosetta branch of the Nile, to the south of Rabmapieh near a,, 
place where the canal passing across the .Delta, connects the waters of. this branch wit^, 
that of Dalaiatia. The same canal exis^ in ancient times. Here he fojund frag- 
ments of aneient pottery. Beyond, the foundatioa of a vast edifice, forming a qMt^l* 
rangular inclosure, the area, of which was a high mound of earth, suppoi^ting the ri^ina 
of some building ; the whole corresponding very accurately with the acqount of $aU» 
given by Herodotus. A village and mosque are built, as usmil, in the midst of the 
ruins. In the walls, pavement, and steps of the latter, are stuck, but brokea a^d de<« 
faced, the highly sculptured remains of the temple of Minerva* Some of theie, toge- 
ther with aooie curious small idols, covered, with hieroglyphic^^ the Qpctprh.^ de- 
posited in the Public Library of Cambridge. 

Sakara. a village of Egypt, where under two subterranean cjives the, mumnue^ 
are foimd. It was, perhaps, the ancient Memphis. (Sw.) D^qpn (i, 397) men- 
tions 500 mummies of the Ibis, found in the vaults. of Sf^kana; iiothing but the 
earthern pot, common toiall. See Pyrcmids. 

Sakibl Minor (Egypt) • In the mountains of Sm^ralds or Ze4ani, pn tb^ road 
to the. Red Sea. Belzoni (pi. 33) has engraved a temple on. a rook,.qear tbia plaee^ 
The. plan is exceedingly simple. The front (fig. 7) coqiists of tiKp side piJ^st^F^ 
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with two columns in the middle between them. Behind the middre'room is aobtfaer 
(fig. 6). In Plate SSf he has engraved the houses of the ancient Minors. These are towers 
ana square buildings, and courts, in close asseoiblage, in streets, all in a lump^ Sakiel 
Minor is a valley surrounded by high rocks. On each side of the rock, at some HtUe 
distance, are the remains of a few very small houses, built of high stones, and all, 
except one or two, without mortar. The rocks of this place resemble an amphitheatre 
in form, not more than 250 yards in length. The upper part of the rocks contains 
several mines of the ancients, and at the side there is a small chapel cut out of the rock, 
30 feet deep and less than 20 wide. See pi. 33, n. 6, 7. Belzom, p. 296. 

Salamanca (in Spain). Here is a bridge, so ancient that the Spaniards have 
ascribed it to Hercules. Trajan repaired it, as an inscription shows. It is 1500 feet 
long, and has 26 arches, each 72 feet wide, the piles are 23 feet thick, and 200 high.. 
Enc. des Antiq. 

Salamis. The city was within Cynosura, on the opposite side of the Bay of C>» 
rinth. At Cynosura are a few fragments of white marble and stones. They are 
supposed to have belonged to a trophy, erected for the victory obtained by Themis- 
tocles. The sitfe of the temple of Cychreus is probably the church of St. Nicholas* 
The walls of Salamis may be traced to about four miles in circumference. There are 
some marbles with inscriptions. In 1676 there was the ruin of a temple, probably that 
of Ajax. The site of the more ancient city Salamis, was probably in another part. 
There are fragments and inscriptions jn the Church of Ampeiaki. Chandler^ Greece, 
202, 203. 

Mr. DodwelPs account is this : At Cynosoura, part of the ancient walls of the 
city, of regular construction, are still existing. At Ampelachi are iuscriptions. Near 
the sea, at the foot of the hills, are ancient traces and foundations of considerable ex-» 
tent. At the monastery of Phaineromini are stones upon the site of some ancient 
edifice, perhaps of a temple. In addition to several large blocks of stone, Mr. Dod-c 
well observed the frustum of a Dorick column of white marble, 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and fluted at the top, while the rest of the shaft was plain. Mr. Dodwell 
could not discover the base ; and therefore could only suppose that it was fluted like 
the Columns of the temples of Eleusis, Thorikos, Rhamnos, and Delos. On the summit 
of the hill south of the monastery, are traces and foundations of walls and towers of 
considerable strength and thickness, consisting of a mixture of small stones and large 
unhewn blocks, apparently of high antiquity. Probably these are remains of the for-* 
tress Boudoros or Boudorion. There are two other ancient forts in the island, which 
are constructed upon the system of the acute and the obtuse angled stones in regular 
layers. One of these castles is distinguished by a round tower 30 feet diameter, with 
a door as usual wider at bottom than at top. Dodw. i. 580. 

SaIapia (or Salpia^ ^^aly). The ruins consist of a square fortification, earthem 
ramparts, with many divisions and fosses, looking more like a camp than a town* 
Swinburne^ i. I73. 

Salona (Dalmatia), The ancient Amphyssa. There are ruins which shew that 
it was ten miles in circumference. 

Sals£TT£ (island in Bombay). Jn this island is the famous temple of Canarini 
very much resembling that of Elephanta. The open courts, porticoes, gigantick 
figures by the sides of doors : walls covered with figures also in relief; ^^ columns in 
rows, forming ailes in vaulted rooms forty paces wide and a hundred long,, and a 
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•rataoded form at the end,^- (tbe nave of an ancient cathedral among us); grottoes 
like burial chapels, with dagops or cupolas in them by way of niches to images, all 
theee show that the Egypitian architecture was derived from India, and that the 
origin of fashions in Gothic strnctares is far deeper than that assigned by modern 
hypothesis. Tbe barbarous fantastick shafts of columns io Roman architecture, cha- 
racterize the age of Constantine and Theodosius ; but " in the first work at this tem- 
|)le are two large pilasters twenty palms high, a third of which from the bottom is 
square, the middle part octagon, and the upper round." (GougKs Salsette, 29.) At 
Elephanta (tbe chief of these Indian temples) within a large cave, extending the square 
of four pillars which form its angles, is a small temple or chapel, having on the 
ground a large altar, oblong, somewhat raised and coarsely cut, [i. e. a cromlech,] on 
the top of which is a conp, resembling the pivots of the rocking stones in Cornwall. 
fid. p. 85.) Since Mr. Goughs publication^ the excavations at Salsette, especially 
those at Kanara, have been well described by Mr. Salt (Bombay Transactions); and 
are probably the most perfect specimen in India, of a genuine Boodhist temple, 
college, and monastery. Its colbssal statues, numerous schools, cells, and chapels, 
(many of them containing the dagopj, rising in range above range, and extending to 
both sides of the ravine, which separates the hill ; the flights of steps to connect the 
stages^ the reservoirs for water, and the general adaptation of its parts to the purpoises 
of a retired body of collegiates or monasticks, render it perfect in its style. The in- 
scriptions are numerous* (Bondfaj/ Transactions/u\. 5^S.) The Druids are said to 
have been Boodhists, and oertainly had collegiate institutions^ nor is there a doubt, 
but that many of their customs obtain in India. 

. Samicon (probably near Callonia, Greece). Ruins on a rocky hill above a Der- 
bini or Custom-house. The walls and square towers are well preserved, and are 
composed of the second and third styles. The caves of the Anigrades and Atlantiades 
are to be seen. Dodw. ii. 345. 

Samos. According to Aul. Gellius, the Samians were the inventors of pottery ; 
and Pliny says, that the Samian vases^ were especially valued. They had also two 
kinds of white earth, used in medicine ; besides the 9tone employed ih polishing gold. 
The mountains are full of white marble. The town walls are also built of large pieces 
of marble, cut for the most part in lozengy facets, similar to diamonds. (Enc. des Antiq.) 
]V1. Choi^eul Gouffier in the Voy* Pitioresque, tom. i. pi. 52, has engraved vestiges of the 
temple of Juno, and pi. 54^ fragments of a column and capitals. The temple was an 
oblong square, with a cella, four columns deep in the pronaos, and a single row around 
the porticoes. The base of the column was of a very bizar design, a sort of fluted pro- 
jecting annulets, and the capital was very different from the ordinary Dorick of the 
Greeks (p. lOO). In fact it seems to have been composed of an annulet surmounted by 
an o?olo moulding. Mr. Dallaway has engraved a column here. Constantinople^ 253. 

Samosate. The ancient capital of Commagene, now «9cemp^af, but that is only 
ruins. 

Samothrace. Some vestiges of the temple of Ceres at the north of the isle, and 
marbles. M. Choiseul Gouffier says that this isle would repay excavation. Voyage 
Pittoresque/\i. 123. 

Samount (Egypt). Ruins of an ancient settlement or station, consisting of several 
pieces of walls, but of rough stones without mortar^ and a well in the centre. Belzoni^ 
308; See his plate 33, n. 5< 
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Sakaupsis (Argolls). On the road from Agios Georgios to Argos, near Mount 
Sanalipsis^at 50 min. cross a river, and the foundations of a wall, which seems to have 
been the boundary of a territory. At 55, cross another wall of the same nature. 
Such double walls, at a short distance from each other, are very common in Greece. 
The walls here mentioned, seem to be continued across the road from Nemaea to 
Mycenae, where they are separated by a space equal to about 8 minutes. They majr 
have formed the boundaries of the jurisdiction of the city of Mycenae. Geits j4r^ 

gqliSf 76. 

Sane (Greece). Ruins of the town afterwards called Uranopolis. Herissos occu- 
pies the site. Voyage Pittoresque^ tom. ii. pi. 15- 

Saourdeh (Egypt). In the Grande Description (A. vol. iv. pi, 68, figs. 1 to 10.) 
are plans and details of a hypogaeum of the Doric order, situate at Saourdeh. In the 
same plate are the bas< reliefs. They represent agricultural work, such as ploagbrng^ 
reaping, &c. The sheafs are of a cylindrical form, and they are carried home in a 
curious manner. Each man bears one on his shoulder by a stick thrust through it, and 
with the other hand holds a bellows and pipe. Infig. 1 5 are asses carrying a huge basket^ 
shaped like a dice-box, and reaching from the neck to the haunches of the beast. 

Sa?yselaton. See Sastpelaton. 

Sarpes (now Sart). The capital of Lydia. There is the ground plot of a theatre, 
on a brow which unites with the hill of the citadel, and was called Prion. Some pieces 
pf the vault which supported seats, and completed the semicircle, remain. There are 
relicks of massive building. Marble piersN sustain heavy fragments of arches of brick. 
There is a portion of a large edifice, with a heap of ponderous materiafs before and 
behind it. The walls fire standing of two large and lofty long rooms, with a space 
between them, as in a passage. This remain, it has been conjectured, was the house 
pf Croesus, once appropriated by the Sardeans as a place of retirement to superan- 
nuated citizens. It was called the GarusiOy and in it, as some Roman authors have 
remarked, was exemplified the extreme durability of the ancient brick. (Vitr. 1. 2. c. 
8. Plifh S5^ I4O The walls in this ruin have double arches beneath, and consist 
chiefly of this material, with layers of stone. The bricks are exceedingly fine and 
good, of different sizes, some flat and broad. A man was employed to procure one 
entire, but the cement proved so very hard and tenacious, that it was almost impossi- 
ble. Both Croesus and Mansolus, neither of whom could be suspected of parsimony, 
used them in building their palaces. It was a substance insusceptible of decay, and it 
is asserted, that if the walls were erected true to their perpendicular, they would 
without violence last for ever. The hill on which the citadel stood, appears from the 
plain, to be triangular. 

A double wall, besides outworks in ruin, remains of the fortress. In the walls are 
two or three fragments with inscriptions. Between the hill of the citadel and the 
mountain, are five columns, standing one without the capital, and one with the capi* 
tal awry, to the south. The architrave was of two stones. A piece remains of one 
column, but is moved southward. The other part, with the colunm which contri- 
buted to its support, has fallen since the year 1699. T^^^ capital was then destroyed 
by an earthquake, and over the entrance of the naosor celt was a vast stone, which occa- 
sioned wonder by what art or power it could be raised. This fair and magnificent portal, 
as it is styled by the relator Chishull (p. I6), has since been destroyed, and in the heap 
lies that most huge and ponderous marble. Part of one of theantae is seen, about four 
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ibet high. The soil has accmnulaited around the ruin, and the bases^ with a moiety 
of each column, are concealed, except one, which was cleared by Mr. Wood. The 
number in the front, when entire, was eight, the order Ionic. The shafts are fluted, 
and the capitals designed and carved with exquisite taste and skill. No ancient 
authors, Herodotus excepted, mention a temple. 

Before Sardes, on the opposite side of the plain, are many barrows on an eminence. 
By Gygsea, five miles from Sardes, is the burial-place of the Lydian king. The barrows 
are of ditferent sizes ; the smaller made perhaps for children of the younger branches of 
the royal family. Four or five are distinguished by their superior magnitude, and are 
visible as hills, at a great distance. The lake probably furnished the soil. All of 
them are covered with green turf, and many retain their conical form, without any 
depression of the top. One of the barrows on an eminence near the middle, and 
towards Sardes, is remarkably conspicuous. This has been described by Herodotus 
(i. 92) as beyond comparison inferior to the works of the Egyptians and Babylonians. 
It was the monument of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, a vast mound of earths 
heaped on a basement of large stones, by three classes of people, one of which was 
composed of prostitutes. Alyattes died after a long reign, in the year 562, before the 
Christian »ra. Above a century intervened when the historian relates, that in his 
time it had five stones, in which letters were engraved, mentioning what each class 
had performed. From the measurement it had appeared that the greater portion was 
made by the girls. Strabo likewise has mentioned it, as a huge mount raised on a 
lofty basement in the midst of the city. It was customary among the Greeks to 
place in barrows, either the image of some animal, or sielos^ commonly round pillars 
with inscriptions. The famous barrow of the Athenians on the plain of Marathon 
IS described by Pausanias, and is an instance of the latter usage. The barrow of 
Alyattes is much taller and handsomer than any Chandler had seen in England, or 
elsewhere. The mould which has been washed down^ conceals the stone- work, which 
it seems was anciently visible. The apparent altitude is diminished, and the bottom 
rendered wider, and less distinct than before. Three barrows are ranged on the side 
close by each other, and another barrow in the neighbourhood. ChandL As. Mxn. 

Sasipblatok. Near to this mountain, the ancient Arachni, is a Pakeo Castro) 
%vhich is worthy of examination. The walls appear to have been erected in a 
very advanced period of the arts, and they are almost perfect. The entrance is on 
the side most distant from the road. The fortress is nearly square, having; at the 
north-east angle a quadrangular tower, at each of the others one circular. There is 
a fourth circular tower in the centre of the south*west side, which defended the gate. 
There is here, as in all other Greek castles, an outer and an inner gate, with an interval 
between them. The passage does not lead directly into the heart of the fortress, but 
runs parallel to the curtain for some paces, before it turns into the fortress. Quitting 
this fortress, descend among olives. Here are some vestiges of an ancient road, and 
on the left a cave. Many heaps of stones and traces of walls are observable. On the 
left is a village. At 4 hours 2S minutes the road crosses a glen with a brook. Near 
the latter are the ruins of a chapel, on the right of which there seems to have been a 
temple. Gelts Argolis, 100. 

Sason (now Sasenoj Island of EpirusJ. Remains of a Greek foit, which has evi* 
dently been repaired in the lower ages. Dodw. i. 27. 
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Saulieu. In the departmeDt of C6t& d*Or in. France. Here wv ancieotfy a 
college of the Druids. A wood in which they performed their Mcrifices^ and the 
ruins of a temple, dedicated to the Sun, are yet visible. 

ScAMANDRiA (possibly at Haiil Elly). Ruins not to be reconciled to any account 
of the country ancient or modern, lluins also of columns^ Doric, Ionic, and Co-, 
rinthian ; bas-reliefs, inscriptions, &c. C/ar/re, iii. IJLI* 

ScATA. A city built by Adagenis in a place fenced about with lakes and standing 
waters. It was the ancient seat of the kingdom of the Goths. Not far from it, are 
or were some remains of another royal castle called Adranis. OL Magn. ^6. 

' ScHAiPUR (30 minutes east of Hoshungabadj or the Nerbridda^ India). Ruins of 
an ancient city ; among them have been discovered several figures with curled wigs 
(the distinctive attribute of Boodh and his attendants), and theremains of a colossal 
statue with similar decoration. Bomb. Trans, iii. 36. 

SciLLiTANA CoLONiA (Africa, now Cassarun). A triumphal arch. It consists of 
one large arch with an attic structure above it, having likewise some rude Corinthian-* 
like ornaments bestowed upon the entablature, though the pilasters theoiselvea are 
entirely Got hick (sic). Also Mausolea. Shaw, 120, 13 1. 

ScYLLA. The rocks of it are crowned with a deserted fortress. The rock has a 
three forked cliff, in which are found the three rows of teeth described by Homer. 
The dangers of Scylla are not a little augmented by the nature of its precipitous shore» 
which shelving perpendicularly into the sea, affords but one landing place, for the 
space of several leagues. Enc. des Antiq. Hughes, i. 135. 

Seboo, Seboua (Egypt). The Sebua of Norden, and SUfkar ofLegh. Here are 
.ruins of a temple. The sand of the desert has almost covered the porlico and court 
in front. It consists of two pyramidal moles of masonry, facing the east, with a gate- 
way between. The moles are not more than 30 feet above the sand. Their front is 90 
feet in length. The gateway is 6 feet wide and 20 feet in height. A cornice and 
torus surround the moles, and upper part of the gateway. Round the cornice of the 
moles a waving line is sculptured without any other ornament. The gateway is 
13 feet, thick, and opens to a court almost filled with sand, in front of the portico^ 
whose roof appears to be formed out of the rock. It is joined to the moles by a cc^ 
lonnade of three square pillars on each side, in the front of which are disfigured 
statues in alto-relievo, half buried in the sand. The pillars support the entablature, 
and are inclosed by a wall from the two extremities of the moles. The entablature 
of this colonnade is of single stones from pillar to {lillar 1 2 feet long, 4 broad, and 
3 deep. On these and on the walls are hieroglyphic and symbolic figures repre^ 
senting some deity receiving offerings, the usual subject of all the sculpture on the 
walls of Egyptian temples. Two rows of sphinxes lead to the temple. They begin 
at about 50 paces from the front. There are five remaining uncovered with mud, 
three in full length, one on the ground, and the heads only of two others. The dis^ 
tance is about 1 1 feet from the nose to the extreme part. The two first are much de- 
cayed or were never finished. The third, making the second in the left row, is highly 
finished, but its head, which lies near it, has been struck off. The head in the oppo- 
site row is equally well finished. The fifth makes the third in the left row. Between 
the two front sphinxes are gigantic figures in alto-relievo on pilasters. They are 
about 14 feet high, and form the entrance to the avenue. They have the left leg ad- 
vancing, have a ceinture, breast- plate, and pyramidal casque^ and are four feet broad 



tterdsa the .shoulders.. Smaller. itataes now thrown down stood in front oF ihe^nioles.' 
One of them is half buried in the ground to the waist, the other shows its full Jength^ 
hut is. half covered with sand. Ail these. are of the seme hard stone as the moles* 
No Greek inscription appears, f Light, p. SS.) Belzoni describes this temple thus i 
It has a propjriseon at a small distance from the Nile ; in the sides of which entrance 
are two standing figures 1 1 feet high. These form the entrance to an avenue of 
sphinxes with lions' bodies and human heads. This leads to the propylseon, which is 
much decayed. There is the usual entrance or gateway into the pronaos, at each 
side of which are five columns, with figures on the front of each^ not unlike those in 
the pronaos of Medinet Abon. JBeizanU p. 74. See, too, fValpole, i. 41 7, 41 8* 
. Seedy Dondk (Africa). The ancient Misua. The sepulchre of Donde on 
David, a pretended saint, is thought to have bej^n a Roman pretorlum, from three 
tesselated pavements. (Shaw.J It is more probably a villa. 

'. Sboesta (Sicily). This city, according to Fame, was built by ^ne$s^ and was 
a rival. of Selinus, an ally of Greece, and as such supported by Athens in the expedi-t 
tion.of Nicias. The Carthaginians long possessed it, but. it was afterwsnxis totally 
destroyed ,by Agathocles, tyrant ef Syracuse. Denon says, ^^ It appeared to me the 
most disadvantogeously situated of all the ancient cities be liad yet seen, placed on ant 
uneven spot of ground, destitute of water, exposed to* every wind, without a river, 
without a harbour, [See Swinburne heneafter,] and surrounded by steep and dreary 
rocks.'* The temp e, which is singularly perfect, was, he thinks, without the pr&i 
cinct of the city. (Thus he, «S2C%, p. 153.) I'he temple engraved by Mr. Wilkins 
(Magna Grecia, 53) is a magnificent Dorick structure, six columns in front, and 
fourteen on the flanks. The columns, he says, are unlike every other Grecian temple 
in Sicily, as being without flutrngs ; but Denon (p. 1 56) clearly shows that the temple 
never was.finished, and that the capitals being less than the shaft, and the irregular 
form of the latter, shew that the columns were intended to receive flutes. ' An en^ 
tablature of 10 feet lb inches in height, which would appear heavy on any other but 
a colossal order, here produces an admirable efi^t. Though the mouldings have but 
tittle relief, they throw beautiful shades, from the happy disposition of the acute angles 
formed by the under surface of the mntules, which not only gives effect to the archi*- 
tecture, but prevents the return of the water, and the consequent damage to the 
building. (Denon.) Mr. Wilkins mentions the vestiges of a theatre. Swinburne (iL 
i£33«) addsy that the place is now called Barbara, and observes, that in the temple 
there is no inner wall or cella, nor any vestige of.a. roof (234) ; that the walls of the 
town appear in many places ; that the emporium was at the mouth of the river, near 
the spot where Castelmare now stands, and that the cisterns and foundations of 
houses occur along the declivity. In p. 236 he gives a view of the temple, as 
does Stolberg and others. [There is every reason to. think, that this city never was 
completed.! 

Segni (Italy), ^ Here are polygonal Cyclopean walls, with a very curious gateway 
of the same construction and demi»hexagonal aperture. Antichi Manumenti, ^a. 
Firenze. fol. t. xii. where an engraving of it. 

> Sboobriga (now Segwia, in Spain). Peyron and Bourgoanne thus describe the 
famous aqueduct. It begins on a level with the rivulet, which it receives, and is at 
first supported by a single line of arehes three feet high.. - Its runs, by a gende asoent^ 
to the summit ef a hill, upon the other side of the. dty^ and appears to boeome more 
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elevated in proportioa as the ground over which it extenda declines^. At ita h%faeM 
part, it haa the appearance of a bridge, boldly thrown over a prodigious abyss* It hasr 
two branches, which form an-obtuse angle relati\'ely to the city. It is at these anglea 
that it becomes really awful. Two rows of arches rise majestically one above the 
other to an amazing height. Its sotidiu^, which has braved sixteen centuries, seems 
inexplicable, on closely observing the simplicity of its construction. It is composed 
of square stones placed one above another, without any exterior appearance of cement, 
though we cannot now be certain whether the}* are really united without this aid, by 
being cut and placed with peculiar art; or whether the cement has been destroyed 
by time. It is remarked MrcAceo/og. iv. 410) as a curious circumstance, that there 
are ^eioiii/e^/ arches in this aqueduct. It is engraved by Montfaucon, &c. It is ascribed 
to the reign of Trajan, and Dillon says (p. 1 14) that the marks and holes of the letters 
which contained the inscription are yet visible. * 

Segusia (now Susa in Piedmont). The arch is not triumphal, but a gate of the 
town, raised in honour of Augustus by Julius Cottius, son of King Donnus. Trunks 
of columns, capitals, &c. are found. (Millin, Voyage en Savoie^ Sgc. i. 107 — 114.) 
The arch shows the distinction of the Provincial works from those of Rome at the 
same period, for the capitals of the pilasters are in a style not then usual at Rome. 
Enc. des Antiquity. 

Segyn (Mor lochia). Near here stood the ancient Roman JEquum. There are re- 
mains of an amphitheatre and aqueduct. ArchcBol. iii. 3439 seq. 

Seleucia (now Suadea^ near Antioch). A large gate, approaching to the Dorick 
order, yet remains entire. The rock near it has been excavated into various apart- 
ments. A fMirt exists of the thick and substantial wall which defended Seleucia to- 
wards the sea. The Port is formed by a mole of very large stones. It is now dry. 
A little to the north is a remarkable passage cut in the rock, leading by a gentle descent 
from the summit of the mountain towards the water. It is above 600 common paces 
long, from 30 to 50 feet high, and about 20 broad. In the middle of it is a covered 
way, arched through the rocK, but both the ends are open. A channel for water runs 
along the side, conveying the pure element down from the mountain to Seleucia. The 
whole rock above is full of artificial cavities, for what purpose does not appear. There 
IS a Greek inscription on the south side of the cavern, comprising, Browne thinks, five 
lines ; but, as it was lofty, he could only discern tetar. He also found catacombs, 
ornamented with pilasters, cornices, and mouldings. One of the chambers contained 
thirty niches for the dead, another fourteen. Browne^ 39 1, 392. 

Selimbria, of Herodotus, is now Selivia. Here is the old Roman military way. 
Small tumuli for marking distances occur with great regularity in pairs, one on each 
side of the road on the approach to the capital. Upon an eminence, before the enter- 
ing the place, are two large tumuli. Clarke, viii. 128, 129, 207. 

Selinus (now called the Peleri, Sicily). Here are the remains of magnificent tem- 
ples. The great temple of Jupiter is Dorick, and, like the generality of his temples, 
hypaethral. Its form was octostyle-dipteral ; having eight columns in each front, and 
a double row surrounding the cella ; the number of columns in tlie flanks was sixteen. 
The columns in the east front were fluted, and it appears to have been the design of 
the architect that they should have been so. Some however are quite plain* Others 
. exhibit proportions . for the flutings more or less advanced. The method of fluting 
the columns in the east front is unlike that observed by Mr. Wilkins in every other 
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apecimen of the Dorick. The fluids do not meet and form an angle, but are sepa* 
rated by a 6llet, after the method adopted in the columns of the lonick, when the cella 
was a double h)W of plain columns. There are other temples. (fVilk. Magn. 6rec. 
45) 46.) These noble ruins lie in several stupendous heaps, with many columns still 
erect, and at a distance resemble a large town with a crowd of steeples* The above 
great temple composes one of the most gigantic and sublime ruins imaginable. [I>enon 
(Sidly^ 173) says, that at the largest temple we behold the work of giants. Every co- 
lumn is a tower, every capital a whole rock.] One of the columns of the pronaos, 
and two of the sides, are standing, though not entire ; the capital and entablement are 
totally overturned. The columns measure 9 feet 3 inches in diameter at bottom, and 
6 feet 3 inches below the capital. The capitals are of one solid block, uncommonly, 
bulky in the wmi>-glbbular part, called the ovolo. The length of the whole edifice was 
about 330 feet, the breadth 39. The second temple is ruined with more order. It 
had six columns in the fronts, and eleven on each side, in all thirty-four ; their diame- 
ter is five feet. They were all fluted, and most of them now remain standing as high 
as the second course of stones. The pillars of the third temple were also fluted, and 
have fallen down so very entire, that the five pieces which composed them lie almost 
elose to each other, in the order they were placed in when upright. The celia does not 
exceed the vestibule in extent. AH these temples are of the old Dorick order, without 
a base, and of a much more massive proportion than the Segestan edifice. The two 
smaller temples are more delicate in their parts and ornaments than the principal ruin. 
There are other ruins and broken columns dispersed over the site of the town, but none 
equal to these. Some of the walls of the mole of the harbour still remain above the 
sands. Selinus was a colony of the Hyblaean Megara, which, after flourishing four 
centuries, was destroyed by Hannibal, A. U. C. 359. Swinburne, however, thinks that 
these temples were levelled to the ground by an earthquake. (Swinb. ii. 242^ seq.) 

Denon*s account of the grand ruins is as follows : " On passing from the three tem- 
ples, situated on this side to the opposite port, we are no less astonished at finding 
immense walls, and in the same style, which seem to sierve as foundations only. The 
other temples are not less colossal. We are tempted to believe, that the Selinuntians 
dwelt only in temples, or that they were a people of Priests, wholly consecrated to the 
worship of the deities. Ruins, fragments, and columns, are visible even- into the sea^ 
On this side there is a watch-tower, where we discovered the genei^l plan of the city 
in the form of a horse-shoe, the extremities of which were terminated by two bastions, 
advancing even to the sea-shore. Three temples on each side occupied the lateral 
parts, and were doubtless its hallowed quarters. The left side was consecrated to the 
Temples of the Godsj the right possibly to public edifices. The latter had a separate 
inolo3ureb Between these was the harbour, which was entirely shut in, and is now' 
choked with sand. The bottom of the horse-shoe appears to have formed the quarter 
appropriated to the public. Nothing is more discernible, but some inconsiderable 
fragments of maliani [Roman reticulated work] the traces of a few small buildings, 
wa4ls, and cisterns, and so covered with sand as to render it impracticable to distin-* 
goish any thing beyond the general form. It however enables us to judge of the mag«' 
oificence of the whole, and the effect which it must have produced. f 

Of the smallest temple, which is in the middle, the first layers of its columns are- 
preserved in their places. They were all fluted, resting without bases in a socle, tbat^ 
formed the third row of the stylobate, on which the whole edifice was raised. This 
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appnre to hftve been the most complete and the highest finished^ but h motre demo- 
lished in the inside than the others. This is the less distinguishabte, as tbesmdier 
fragments liave been more easily carried -off. But so simple and uniform were the 
works of the Greeks, that the knowledge of ane only of their buildings nearly snffices 
to make us acquainted with them all. The variety of the parts caused the difl^rence 
of eflects in their elevation, such as the filleting of their colamns, the dimenstons of 
their capitals^ more or less fluted, and the diameter of the entablatures. 
. We next proceed to the second temple. One of the angles of the internal wall 
of this latter is still standing, and these angles were decorated with pilasters and sur* 
mounted with capitals. This temple was more considerable in its parts and longer in 
its form. 

It is necessary to observe, that this, which stood by tlie side of the other, was parallel 
with it, since all thie ancient temples yfere built from east to west. Having^ gratified 
our curiosity respecting these two, we visited the ruins of the largest, which appeared 
so awful, and even terrible on a first view. It had several peculiarities, as dimension 
of greater length occupied in the first place by a peristyle of three columns in depth. Of 
the third or interior row of these columns, one is still sttoding entire. Behind this 
column a pilaster terminated an advanced structure, that joined the wall in which was 
the great gate. I'he interior was decorated with a small ^rder^ some fragments of 
which we found likewise in columns, entablatures, and Dorick pillars. In the angles 
of the watl to the westward were large pilasters in the proportions of the external 
order. The columns of the first row of the eastern part were fluted, and the others of 
the same peristyle plain. In the circumference we observed that one was almost con^ 
stantly fluted and the other plain, which Denon imagined was intended by way of 
ornanoent, but rather proves that the intention was to flute them all, and that time and 
circumstances had- rendered them imperfect. 

Some of the masses (building materials) are pierced entirely, though others have 
only square holes, into which the cramps entered that held the block the faster accord* 
ing to its strength. Others received iron chains into grooves of a cylindrical form, by 
which they were lifted up, as if by two handles. 

" We went (continues Denon) to the other part of the dity. It lay upon another 
eminence to the westward. There are three temples likewise in this quarter, the 
plans of which are not less distinguishable, except that nearest the sea, which from its 
being very considerably smaller has been more easily plundered of its ruins. Thta 
small one differs from the others by a mone extended capital, and by three smaller in- 
defited fillets, which intersect the fluting. In the middle one, the columns were all 
of a single stone. The nave of the third was extremely narrow, and the peristyle 
much wider. At the entrance there is a square cavity, the use of which it isdifficult 
to conjecture, but it may have been only an excavation in the area of a later date to 
sound iUe depth of the foundation." 

'' We discovered almost all the plans of the quarters of the three temples, which 
doubtless was the principal quarter of the dty, as that of the Senate might have been, 
or that of the soldiers or the priests. We distinguished two flights of steps, which 
mounted from the harbour to the temples, with the beantifnl stone ^/actjr, which served 
ibr a basis to them, and must have added greatly to their effect; for it is to be ob- 
served, that these masses, apparently rustic, are in architecture, what the contrasted 
fresco is in painting, which produces the happiest effect, when at its proper point. It 
must be allowed^ that the ancients greatly surpassed us ip the management of this 
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eSect in architecture, for their monuments' were always placed so as to present them- 
selves only in the roost striking points of view, on eminences^ on walls, or on large 
bastions, as in the present case. The fortified portion of the city, which overlooked 
part of the sea, exists no longer.^' 

M We traced columns even into the sea, and in the upper part of the streets found 
small caverns without roofs, but formed of large stones, resting horizontally on pillars, 
and on the surface little columns of an interior decoration ; and to the westward, 
walls almost entire.* JDenon, 179 — 187. 

SfiLiKUS (Cilicia). Ruins of an immense edilSce, which might have been the Gym- 
nasium ; site of a stadium ; remains of a theatre, and gate, like a triumphal arch, lead- 
ing to an amphitheatre. Voyage Pittoresque^ tom. ii. p. 34. The Amphitheatre is 
engraved, pi. 3. 

Sena Julia (now Sienna^ Italy). Remains of the olid wall near the church of 
Saint Antonio ; also several towers, grottoes, cells, subterranean aqueducts^ and whole 
streets excavated under the mountain. The Roman gate is much admired. Near the 
church of St. Lorenzo is a well, at the bottom of which is a kind of fountain, sup* 
ported by columns, remarkably ancient. Clarke^ i. 319 — 322. 

Sens (France), Inscriptions, &c. Milling Midi de la France, i. 128. 
Serapeum. Supposed to be the spot near the Pyramids, where the Sphinx now 
lies. C/aric, V. 178. 

Sessa ( Italy) ^ was surnamed Aurunca, to distinguish it from Suessa Pometia near 
the Pomptine Marshes. Roman altars, and monumental stones are built up in the 
walls of several houses. Swinb.\\. 49^^ 
Sesti. See Erelune. 

Sestos (Dardanelles). On the presumed site are three tumuli. At Akbash are 
said to be ruins, and about three miles from thence remains of a mole, uncertain of 
what age. Clarke, iii. 86. 

Shapar. Vestiges of Greek and Roman workmanship (Ouseley's Trav. i. 359). 
Sculptured rock engraved pL xviii. Colossal figure of Shapar, pi. xix. 

Shershell (Algiers). It is supposed to be the ancient lol, and surnamed Caesarea, 
in compliment to Augustus. There are fine pillars, capitals, large cisterns, and Mo-. 
saic pavements, as well as a cothon or large artificial harbour ; fi^gments of an aque- 
duct. ShaiOf 18. 

SiCAMBRFA. At Alt-Offen, in Hungary, was a Roman station, named Sicambria. 
Many inscriptions are fixed into the wall of a house ; and in the same place are the 
remains of a Sudatory, about twelve yards long and ten broad, the floor supported by 
numerous small pillars. There are also columns, supposed to be remains of an aque- 
duct. TownsonyS'S. ' 

SiciA (or Sicia Feneria^ now Keffy Africa). Inscriptions, Shaw^ 95. 
SiCYON (Basilica^ Greece). The ruins still retain some vestiges of ancient magnifi- 
cence; among these a fine theatre, which is situated at the noith-east foot of the Aero- 
S>lis, has the Koilon or seats in a very })erfect state. Anear are some large masses of 
oman brick walls, and in the same vicinity are the remains of the Gymnasium, sup- 
ported by strong walls of polygonal construction. Several dilapidated churches, com- 
posed of ancient fragments, probably occupy' the site of temples. Numerous fragments 
of the Dorick order are observable amongst them, particularly triglyphs and metopes 
of curious forms, but generally of .small proportions. Herear6 also some inscriptrons 
(Dodw. ii. 295). Chandler (Greece^ 278) mentions^ from Pococke a ruin on a high 
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hill, about six miles near to Patrsp, and supposes it Agira ; and at Voslitsa [theancienf 
Agion, Dodwellj ii. 305.] the. ruin of a small ancient building at the w(sst end of the 
town, and in front of an old church a fine relief of a lion sieving a horse. What 
Chandler says of a thick wall on the sea-shore, as perhaps Helck^ is confuted by Mr. 
Dodwell (ii. J04), because he says the coast being sul^ect to earthquakes^ it has been 
ingulphed in the sea. 

SiDON. Remains of an ancient harbour still exist to the souib. Light, 208. 

SiGEAN Promontory (Troad). Tumuli called of Achilles and Patroclus. Clarice^ 
iii. 90. See the next article, and TaoY. 

SiGEUM. Now Oiaurkoi which occupies the site of the Acropolis or citadel, and 
a mean church towards the brow of Mount Ida, that of the Athenaeum or temple of 
Minerva, of which the scattered marbles by it are remains. The famous Sigean in* 
scription lay on the right hand of the entrance. There were other fragments and 
inscriptions. Sigeum was built out of the ruins of Troy, and this temple was suffered 
to remain. ' Chandler mentions barrows of Achilles and Patroclus, and that of Antito- 
chus, son of Nestor, which last had a fragment or two of white marble, on the top, as 
also another on the right hand, not far off, which Chandler thinks was that of I^ene- 
leus, one of the leaders of the Boeotians, who was slain by Eurypilus. They likewise 
saw the barrow of Ajax Telamon, and at a distance from it, on the side next Lectes, 
that^of ^syetes, mentioned by Homer. Thus Chandler, As. Min. 42. See Troy. 

SiGNiA (Italy). SeeSEGNi. 

SiLsiLis (Selselehy Eg^t). In the Orande Description (a. vol. i. pL 47.) is a 
view of the grottoes here, cut at the entry of some ancient quarries. Tbey resemble 
the front of a temple with columns, cornices, &c. Belzoni (352) calls the place Sil- 
siti, or the chain (^mountains. There are, he says, several interesting burial-places 
among the quarries of the rocks, and it is evident that the famous sphinxes and 
rams* heads which are to be seen in Carnak have been taken from this spot, as one of 
the same kind is to be seen carved in tbe rock and partly removed from the rocks to 
the Nile, and another like it is nearly cut out of the quarry. Denon seems to mistake 
the spot, for he says (iii. 15.) from the foundation of a temple, and a few courses of the 
basement of a portico, the whole covered with hieroglyphics, Jiilsilis may be at a place 
called Compel- Ach mart, in tbe course of a canal, between Bassalier and El Moccat. 

SiNUEssA (Italy). There are some vestiges, and the name is still preserved. Near 
Monte Dracone are some ruins of edifices which extend even to the sea shore, where, 
without doubt, were the large walls of the port. Enc* des Antiquitis. 

SiRMiONB (Promontory in Italy), On the further summit of a hill stand the walls 
of an old building, said to be a Roman bath, and near it a vault, called the grotto of 
Catullus. Eustace, i. 202. 

SiTiPHA CoLONiA (uow Setcofy AfricA), Inscriptions. Shaw, 53. 

Slongeah (between Testonie and Ba2elbab, on the banks of the Mejordah, A^ica). 
Inscriptions. Shaw^ 99. 

Smyrna. There are remains of the old wall of a solid massive e^nstrnction, the 
work of Antigonus, and finished by Lysimachus. At the western gate«way, at which 
you enter from the town, was once a fountain, now dry. By this, is or was, a mar- 
ble colossal head, the face much injured, of Apollo, or, as some have supposed, of 
Sihyrna, the Amazon, from whom the place was named« The ground-plot of tbe 
stadium is stripped of its marble seats and decorations. One side, on the alope of 
the mountain, was raised on a vaulted substruction, which remains* It appears 
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like a long dale, semicirculary or rounded at the top. There are vestiges of a 
theatre. A small remnant of the city wall, on the hill above the stadium, consists of 
hard cement of rubble, but has been faced with better materials. In the Frank-street 
ar^ remains of a thick and massive wall, which has a lai^e V cut in each stone; 
and in 1675 the foundations of « great and solid fabrick, probably the gymnasium, 
were visible in that part. Beyond the deep valley, in which the river Meles winda 
beyond the castle, are several portions of the wall of thePomaerium. The facings 
are gone, and masses only of hard cement and rubble are left. An inscription and 
sarcophagus remain of the ancient sepulchres, chiefly in the Pomserium. Shafts of 
columns belonged to the portico or temple. Pedestals of statues, inscriptions, &c. 
are daily discovered. At Bonaire, near Smyrna, fragments of a marble edifice have 
been found. There are also arches and foundations of buildings, and aqueducts. 
Pococke describes several very ancient sepulchres on the side of the hill, which 
Chandler supposes are remains of old Smyrna. The plainest sort consists, as he 
relates, of a raised ground, in a circular form, of stones hewn out or laid in a rough 
manner. In these are generally two graves, sunk in the earth, made of hewn stone, 
and covered over with a large stone. Tlie others are circular mounts, from 20 to 
60 feet in diameter, walled round as high as their tops, with large rusticated stones, 
and have within a subterranean room, which in some is divided into two apartments. 
The walls are all of good workmanship, constructed with a kind of brown bastard 
granite, the produce of the country, wrought very smooth. The joints are as fine 
as polished marble. Some of the English had opened one of the former sort, and 
found an urn in it. There are two aqueducts over the river Meles, and a paved 
causeway, which led over the hills, from Smyrna towards Ephesus and Colo* 
phon. At the mountain Corax are vestiges of i^n ancient bridge, of which the 
piers were rebuilt or repaired before its final ruin, and in one of them is a maimed 
Corinthian capital. There were other fragments of architecture in the Turkish bury- 
ing ground, probably belonging to the temple of Apollo, once seated on the western 
bank of the stream, by the hot baths. Tb.e old remains of the building are of brick, 
the masonry good, but rubbish has risen to the imposts of the arches, which are 
closed. These baths are mentioned by Strabo (645) and Philostratus (664). There 
are remains of the navi^ble canal to join the bays of Smyrna and Ephesus, attempted 
by Alexander, but relinquished when he came to the solid rock. (Chandler. As. 
Min. 69 — 84.) The sepulchral inscriptiona here are given in Montfaucon, SuppK 
V. b. i. c. 7. 

SotENTUM (Sicily)^ situated between Panormus and Termini, was a very ancient 
city, frequented by the Phenicians. Not a trace remains, though there is still a tower 
called Ccistello di Solento^ In the plain, Denon found a great number of Sepulchres, 
cut out of the tufa, and ranged on a level with the ground, in a parallel direction, four 
inches from each other. 1 hey are now all open, but nothing has been found in them, 
except human bones and some clumsy lamps. Not far from this, and in an inclosure 
near La Bargaria, he was shown two large sepulchres just discovered, and he had 
the satisfaction of viewing them entire. The excavation was hewn out of the tuia, 
into which he descended by several steps, cut likewise out of the solid rock, and lead- 
ing .to a little door, on each side of which are two open tombs. that formerly contained 
two bodies. At the bottom is a niche with lamps and some vases. In the whole 
work not a single stone was inserted, ei^cept they were closed in the staircase and 
concealed the monument. The i^st i^ formed entirely out of the solid rock. The 
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temples of Solentum were situated upon a hill, which was ascended by a narrow paved 
road like the Appian way, and the only thing of the kind in Sicily. The temples 
were two ; small with capitals, fluted columns, and entablature all Doric. The 
cornice was ornamented with lions' heads, as at Pompeii, and amidst all this, some 
lonick capitals, fragments of pediments, and pilasters with flutings, so delicate as to 
reseinble threads. No plan could be taken of either of these temples. The inside 
of the smallest was the rock itself; and the mouldings of the pannels, a part of the 
interior ornaments, as aUo the outside steps, are still to be seen cut out of the rock. 
Around these ruins Denon discovered the broken remains of walls and caverns, which 
appertained no doubt to the purificatories, or to the apartments of the priests. Denon, 

140 seq. ^ 

SosPELLO (In the Alps). An ancient Roman castle, according to Miss' Starke*s 
description, i. 3. 

Spailla. See Sufetula. 

Spalatro (in Venetian Dalmatia). Here are the splendid remains of a paUce, 
built by the emperor Dioclesian, illustrated by Mr. Adam in numerous fine plates, 
from which work the following account is taken : 

The whole building was of a quadrangular form, (plan in pi. 5.) and divided by 
two large streets, leadmg to the different gates, and crossing at right angles. Both 
were , bounded upon each side, by arcades 13 feet wide, many entire. The first of 
these streets led directly to the peristyle or area, or court, before the villa. From this 
peristyle you ascend by a flight of steps, into the porticus. From this were two doors 
to two winding stairs, which led to the ground story, in order that the slaves might 
have access thither without passing any of the apartments. (7.) From the porticus, 
you enter the vestibule, lighted by the roof. Next to the vestibule is the atnum. 
On each side of the door into the atrium were two small rooms, one of which may 
have been the porter^s lodge. The other the tablinum, or repository of the records. 
(8.) From the atrium we proceed to the crypto porticus. Next to the alas of the 
atrium are two passages, which by the Romans were called andrones, and by the 
Greeks mesaulce, from their situation between halls. There is access from them to 
several great rooms, which were lighted from the roof, and seem to have been con- 
trived in order to prevent the noise of the atrienses, or slaves in waiting in the atrium, 
from reaching the adjoining apartments; and for this reason, these apartments have 
not their entry immediately from the atrium. (9.) The first ground room is the 
basilica^ for dramatic performances, concerts, &c. Then the oeci, or eating apart- 
ments, and the exedroe^ or drawing-rooms, intended chiefly for conversation. Cicero 
calls them cellce ad colloquendum. They were placed near the eating rooms, and 
are lighted from tlie north. (10.) Then follow the bath and the apartments. The 
emperor's bed-chamber seems to have been particularly contrived for excluding light 
and noise. Pliny mentions an invention of this kind in a bed-chamber at his villa of 
Laurentinum. There are three rooms on the side of the cubiculum dormitorium. The 
private c^na/to, or supping^room adjoins^ this, and the crypto-porticus. (ll-) There 
are no vestiges of a fire-place, but a modern flue is formed in the andent walls. 
(12.) Temples were placed in the two areas adjoining to the palace. (14.) Towers 
were t>ot uncommon ornaments, even in the villas of private persons, and they con- 
tained in them sleeping apartments. (17.) The palace comprised 9 English acres 
and a half, and in the disposition of the windows, and open parts, attention was paid 
to the prevailing winds^ in this climate. [In this account by Mr. Adam^ it is evident 
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that the apartments are wrongly defined and misplaced, as may be seen by com-^ 
paring them with the more accurate elucidations in the Pom|)eiana.] 
. Sparta (now Mistra)^ built from the ruins of the ancient city, stands a mile and 
a half from the site. There are very few remains. Le Roy (Ruines de Greece) says, 
that the theatre was built nearly upon the model of that of Bacchus, at Athens, but 
the seats of the spectators have a peculiarity. They are rounded hollow in the place 
destined for sitting so that the forepart of the benches is a little lower than the bottom 
(pi. ziii. p. 33.) Thq Russians have raised some redoubts in this theatre, so praised 
as magnificent by Pausanias and Plutarch. Archceol. Libr. i. 30. 

At Sklavo-Chori, or Selahochori as Le Roy (33)f are the remains of the Dromos 
or circus, mentioned by Livy. It is engraved in Le Roj/, pi. 14- He says, (p. 33,) 
that it was a kind of stadium, where the young Spartans were exercised in running. 

One of the sides looks over a great number of pedestals covered with inscriptions 
for those who had gained the prize. The modern traveller above (ArchoeoL Lihr^ i. 
30.) says, that its compass, its form, and the complete trace of the edifice^ still remain. 
Under the ruins which encumbered the area, and which have been gradually cleared 
away for the sake of the materials, several rows of seats may be discovered, rising 
behind each other. Following their elliptic direction, it is evident that the stadium 
was about 800 feet in circumference. By a little digging might be discovered the 
j?y^/i, or covered porticoes, under which the exercises were performed, when rain or 
bad weather prevented exhibition in the open air. One of them may have been a 
laconicum or heated room connected with the baths. Probably the Spartans 
invented these baths, at present the only ones existing in the east. Strabo oh* 
serves, that the stoves were always built of pumice-stone, which was fire-proof. 
At present they appear constructed of a sort of turf, and the interior of the edifice is 
lined with marble. ArchoeoL Libr. i.31. 

A mosque is either Aphelion, or built with the ruins of it. Not far from it is 
a Persian column, or at least its relicks. [Vitruvius informs us, that the Spartans 
built a famous porticus, with the ransom of the Persian prisoners taken at Plateea. In 
this porticus, the first instance occurs of human statues for supporting the arches, 
which statues represented the captives. This famous portico vwas of a square form ; 
and in the last century, the intercolumniations with their entablements, and the 
arches themselves, were well supported. Now it seems, this Persian column is the soli- 
tary relick.] There are also remains of the temples of the armed Venus, and of Her- 
cules, constructed of very fine marble, from Mount Taygetus. There is a cenotaph, 
on which an eulogium is annually pronounced on Leonidas, and his brave followers. 
On the banks of the Eurotas are to be seen the marbles, to which were fixed, by 
rings, the galley which ascended to Sparta, at certain times of the year; towards the 
north there are also some mounds, formed by ruins. Id. 30. 

Spata (Greece). Blocks, a dry well, Kalybia of Spata, a wall, and ancient sar- 
cophagus of stone. Dodw. i. 529. 

Speridion (20 minutes from Eremo Castro, Greece). A ruined church built with 
large blocks of stone, on the site of some ancient edifice, where Mr. Podwell ^aw a 
sepulchral cippus, elegantly ornamented with sculptured foliage. Dodw. i. 257. 

Spoleto (Italy). A temple of Clitumnus, converted into a chapel of St. Salva- 
dore. The front towards the plain has a fine appearance, being adorned with six 
Corinthian pillars ; two of which are covered with a foliage of laurels, two are twisted. 
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and the other tvo are square and fluted. This edifice is oblong, and on the roof are 
the following words cut out in stone : T. Septimius Plebhis. Keysler. 

Stasia, §tkbiss,. The modern Gragnano, stamls upon the site of the town, which 
was destroyed by Sylla, and from the time of Pliny had only country or pleasui^ 
houses. The milk of the cows here was of such medical estimation, {Gal. 1. 5. 3§€th. 
med. and Symmach. 1. vi. ep. 17.) that to commemorate it, a cow appears upon a 
curious coin of Geta, published by Paten. {Enc.) Before the reign of Titos all its 
rebuilt edifices were overturned by an earthquake, and in the catastrophe of jg^ the 
ashes of Vesuvius buried it, and so it remain^ till the l8th century. The earthquake 
so dama^d the buildings, that none can be preserved, and the walls are daubed rather 
than pamted with gaudy colours in compartments, and some birds and animals in the 
cornice, but in a coarse style, as indeed are all the paintings of Stabia. ^' In a corner, 
(says Swinburne) we found the brats hinges and lock of a trunk ; near them part of 
the contents, viz. ivory flutes in pieces, some coins, brass rings, scales, steelyards, and 
a very elegant silver statue of Bacchus, about two inches high, represented with a 
crown of vine-leaves, buskins, and the cornucopia. Swinb. i. 83. 

Winckelman thus describes a villa here, resembling that of Herculaneum. Like 
that, there was in the middle of the garden, a piece of water, divided into four equal parts, 
communicating by as many small bridges, each of one arch. Around the place upon 
one side are ten compartments of the parterre, upon the other, ten boxes or cabinets 
for conversation or bathing, sometimes in the form of a hemicycle, sometimes square, 
which alternately follow each other, as at Herculaneum. Both one and the other, the 
compartments of the parterre, as well as the boxes, were accompanied with a Jeafy 
arbour^ supported in front by columns similar to that of Herculaneum. (See that 
Article, the garden^ &c« being similar.) The garden was surrounded by a. canal both 
within and without the inclosing wall ; it served, according to , appearance, for the 
conservation of rain-water, for what proves it, is a large cistern in the atrium or ves- 
tibule. Enc. 

From the shattered state of the buildings, &c« all excavations at Stabia are immedi- 
ately filled up again. Smnhume. 

Steno (Argolis)* At the bottom of Scalaton Bey are the ruins, apparently of a 
temple, and termed Jero by the guides. Ge//, 8i, 82. 

Sriais (Phocis, Oreece). It is now Palaeostiri. The nnonastery of St Luke is 
built with the ancient materials. Several inscriptions are fixed in the walls. Chandl. 
Greece^ 248. 

Stitida (village in the district of Sahfia, Greece). Ruins in the way to Echinos. 

Dodw. 11.491' 
Stobibz (Dalmatia, the ancient Epetium). Ruins of the old walls. 

Stratonicea. It is now the village of Eski-Hissar. The site is strewn with mar- 
ble fragments, Some shafts of columns are standing single, and one has the capital 
upon it. By a cottage are two with a pilaster, supporting an entablature. On the 
side of a hiU is a theatre with tlie seats remaining; and ruins of the proscenium are 
found, among which are pedestals of statues, one inscribed, and reckoned of great merit 
and magnifioence. Above it is a marble heap. Without the village, 00 the opposite 
side, are broken arches with pieces of massive wall, and marble coflins. One of thesie 
is very large, and double, and intended for two bodies. Several altars, with inscrip 
tions, lie about, once placed upon the sepulchres. In the wall of the court, before 
the house of the A^, is an inscription. There are other marbles and altars. Hadrian 
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is 8ud to have rebaiU this place, and called it Hadrianopdis. The remnants partake 
more of this age^ than of the Seleuctda^. ChandL As. Min. 192.) 

Stymphalos (about tbcee miles wesNsouth-west of Zaraka, Chreece). The ruins 
stand upon a rocky eminence, rising from the north*east side of the lake, near the vil- 
lage called Chhne, The first ruin appears to be the remains of a temple, consisting of a 
quantity of blocks which constitute the ceila^ also some Antedjrusta of the Doric order, 
3 feet diameter. Several other traces are dispersed in all directions. Along the foot 
of the mountain is an ancient paved way, of large square blocks of stone, unlike the 
roads of the Romans, which are composed of irregular polygons. There are also 
remains of a temple, consisting of a considerable quantity of Doric frusta> and 
some pilasters or antae, both fluted, and some large blocks of marble and stone* 
The columns are of moderate proportions. The larger measures 3 feet diameter, and 
the smaller only 18 inches. The place is called ^onia, or the columns. The dila^ 
pidated CathoHconj or episcopal church, which had evidently been a- handsome 
edifice, is dose to this temple, and is composed of ancient remains. A few hundred 
yards from the CathoUcon we come to the old walls of Stymphalos, which were forti* 
tied with square towers, and constructed in the second style of masonry, with large 
polygon stones. Near the lake the brow of an impending eminence is characterizeid 
by the ruins of another temple, of which the lower part of the cella is still visible. 
(Dodw. ii. 4S4*) Sir Wm. Gell, after mentioning foundations of walls near Stym^ 
phalos, supposed the ruins of that city, says, at 35 miles pass a heap of small stones 
called Anathema. The method used by a modem Greek to draw down curses upon 
his «iemy is this. He takes a quantity of stones and places them in a heap, in con* 
spicuotts parts of the road, cursing his neighbour as he places each stone. As no man 
is supposed to be anathematized without naving committed some heinous sin, it be* 
comes the duty of all good Christians to add, at least one stone, and its consequent curse 
to the heap; the result is, that it often increases to a considerable size. Argolis^ p. 12. 

SuFETULA (now Spaitla, Africa). Here is a fine triumphal arch of the Corinthian 
order. From this arch, all along the city, there is a pavement like that of Hydrah, 
in large block stones, with a parapet wail raised breast high on each side of it, in- 
tendea, perhaps, to hinder the populace from incumbering the Emperor in his 
triumphant entrance into the city. Near the end of this pavement, we pass through 
a beautiful portico, built in the same style and manner with the trinmphal arch which 
conducts us afterwards into a spacious court. Here we have the ruins of three conti* 
guous temples, in each of which is a niche fronting the portico, and behind tliat of 
the middlemost, a small chamber, (Sham, 1 19,) where the temples are engraved. 
They have four pilasters in front, and a pediment as usual. 

SoNiuM (OreeceJ. The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, published by the Du 
lettanti Society, London, &1. 18 17, enter fully into the description of the fine temple 
of Minerva Sunuis, erected at this place. It is of the Doric order^ and had six 
columns in fronts Nine are* still standing on one side, and three opposite, as well 
as the two belonging to the prooaos, with one of their antse. North of the temple 
are remains of the Propylsa. From the ezqui^te finish of the execution it appears 
to have been erected in one of the best ages of Architecture. The fronts of the Pro** 
pylsea were in antisy i. e. the porticoes were formed by placing two columns, between 
die antae of the flank walls. The central interval was enlarged like that of the Propy* 
tea at Eleusis, in order to afford a more commodious approach to the Peiibolus, into 
which it was the entrance (thus pi. i. pp. 53—54)* in Plate ii. we have an eleva- 
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lion of the south front. The columns diminish from the bottom to the top in lines 
perfectly straight. The' metopes over the central interval are considerably less io 
width than the others. This mode appears to have been adopted for the purpose of 
reducing the interval, enlarged by the introduction of one metope and one triglyph 
more within certain limits, and hereby it renders the dissimilarity between it and the 
others less remarkable. Plate iii. The columns have twenty flutings, each separated 
by a narrow fillet. The present example is one of two which have come to our 
'knowledge exhibiting a departure from the common practice of dividing the shafts of 
Doric columns, when fluted, into twenty flutings ; the number here is only sixteen* 
The columtis of the hexastyle temple at Paestum form the other instance alluded to 
above, (p. 56.) Mr. Dodwell, inter alia^ thinks that the temple was a more recent 
structure than that of the Parthenon ; and Vitruvius asserts, that the temple of Castor 
in the Flaminian Circus of Rome, was similar to this. There seems to have been 
nearly the same difference of proportion between the Propylsea of Suniom, and those 
between the Athenian Propylaea and the Parthenon. The ancients had probably some 
settled rules on this subject. Amongst the ruins Mr. Dodwell found a small Doric 
capital of stone of a curious form, where the Hypotrachelium^ or annulet, was in the 
middle of the echinus of the capital, instead of being under it. The walls of the 
town were fortifled with square towers, and there are remains of one of a circular form, 
(i. 5440 Chandler (Greece, 8.) mentions these walls, as of Pseudisodomous con- 
struction, and ranging along the brow from near the temple, which was inclosed, to the 
port. The Ionian Antiquities (plate ix.) give another view of the temple ; and (p. 
20.) ranks it among the first of those erected in the time of Pericles, against the opi- 
nion of Mr. Dodwell. Jn Le Roy is another plate of it; but it has been several times 
engraved through its picturesque situation. Dr. Clarke (vi. 183,) supposes some 
ruins upon an opposite hill on the northern side of the port to be the remains of 
Sunium. 

SuRRENTUM (uow SofTetito in Campania). Here are the ruins of a villaof Pollius 
Felix, mentibned in the Sylvae of Statins, Celia Diccearchi, &c. and engraved in 
Swinburne, i. 88. The ruin is a quadrangular building, full of blind arches ; at the 
corner, a square heavy tower. On the very extremity of the cape (says Swinburne) 
impending over the sea, stands a row of vaulted chambers, before which appear the 
vestiges of a portico, or hall. Its form is that of an obtuse angle. These rooms com* 
manded a double view ; one of Sorrento and Vesuvius; the other of Naples, Puzzoli, 
and Ischia. Part of the painting remains upon the walls. Behind these buildings, the 
promontory narrows into an isthmus^ pierced in the middle with a deep round bason, 
ipto which the sea has access by a passage under the rocks. As the waves have no 
force left, when they enter it, smd its openmg is surrounded by ruins, this was no doubt 
the situation of the baths. Three arched conduits brought fresh water to them, from 
a large reservoir at the foot of the mountains. In going to St. Agnello is the site of 
a temple of Venus, and at Massa, remains of a theatre ; according to some accounts, 
there are traces of. the temples of Ceres, Neptune, and Apollo. The water which 
descends from the hills is collected into twenty-seven reservoirs, the work of the an- 
cient Romans. Starke, ii. 168. 

SusA (Africa). Vaults, granite pillars, &c. Shaw, 107. 

SusA (Persia). Remarkable rums called the Kala of Shush. Mounts, heaps 
like tumuli, fragments of. pottery. The Kala is between 3 and 400 feet high, and 
masses of ruined buildings, slabs and stones, some inscribed in the Persepolitan cha- 
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ittcteiii also occur. A stone, discovered at Susa, representin| hieroglyphic figures, 
and the ancient cuneiforih characters of Persia, is engraved in Walpole, ii. 42fi. The 
arrowheaded characters were used hot only at Babylon and Persepolis but at Sus8« 
fFdlpohy ubi supra. 

" Independently of the elucidation of Persian antiquity, which these monuments pro« 
mise, they lead us one step further into the history of the most important of all hu- 
man inventions after that of language, viz. the origin of Alphabetical Writing. The 
cuneiform characters fare so simple in their component parts, that they have all the 
appearance of being a primeval alphabet* They consist of only two elements, the 
wedge and the rectangle, and with fewer than these it is impossible that an alphabet 
should be formed. To this, and to the total want of curves, we must attribute the 
apparently superfluous number of strokes of which some of the letters are composed. 
It i6 also quite clear, from the nature of these characters, that it has not originated 
from picture writing. An alphabet, which had been derived from picture writing, ,if 
sudi a derivation be conceivable, would bear traces of that variety by which this me* 
thod of representing ideas is characterized. It has also been shown by Grotefend, that 
it IS not syllabic* It appears to be of Asiatic origin, aiid it is diflTerent not only from 
the hieroglyphs of Egypt, but also from the alphabetical characters, as we find them 
on the Rosetta stone, so as to repel the idea of a common origin. The discoveries 
which have been already made at Babylon and Persepolis pro^e that it was diflfused 
over a great part of Upper Asia, and adopted by dinerent nations, who formed new 
alphabets, but still derived from the same radical elements of the wedge and triangle^ 
As it is found in three difi*erent states in the walls of Persepolis, its origin must ascend 
fw beyond the time of the Persian monarchy, and since it can scarcely be doubted 
that the first and simplest of them is an alphabet df the Zendic language, we are na-> 
turally led to seek for its native country in Media, where that language and the doctrine 
of Zoroaster prevailed : on the other hand, the circumstance that the cuneiform letters 
are found in the Babylonian inscription would seem to point to an Aramaean origin. 
Heereen, translated in fTalpole, ii. 427, 4S8. See Porter in the Introduction. 

SusA (Piedmont). See Segusia. 

Sybaris (Italy). A few degraded fragments of aqueducta and tombs are the only 
remains of this effeminate city. It stood upon the peninsula formed by the rivers 
Sibaris, now the Cogule, and the Crathis. Swinburne^ i. 391. 

Syene (Assuan, in Upper Egypt). Pococke says, that he saw two pillars of gra- 
nite standing, and two triangular pillars of an extraordinary kind, witn their basea 
lying down. He observed also two oblong square columns of granite, and between 
the brow of the hill and the river, is a building which may possibly be the 
observatory described by Strabo, as erected over a well, for making astronomical 
observations. The holes at the top, which were much larger below than above^ he 
imagined were to try the experiment, in relation to the shadows at noonday* Thus 
he: Browne says (141)9 that the remains of antiquity are few, and some seeoi rather 
of Roman than Egyptian fabrick. The Grande Description {A. vol. i. pi. 31) gives a 
view of ancient Syene,-^ruined houses of brick. Even the modem town (Assuan) is 
almost in ruins. 

Syracuse, a Tetrapolis, was divided into four quarters, 1. Ortygia^ or the Island ; 
S« Acradina; 3. Tycha; 4. Neapolis. Authors perpetually confound the remains in 
these quarters, as to their locality. To these Dionysius added Epipolas^^ but it was 
never inhabited. The perimeter of the walls was 180 stadia, or 2S mile9. 
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1. Ortygia is now the only inhabited part of ancient Syracuse. It has bat iewr 
remains. The most considerable is die Temple of Minerva, described by Cieeroin 
Verrem. It is one of the most ancient in Sicily, and coeval with the first appearance: 
there of the Greeks. It is now converted into a church, and the spaces between the 
columns filled up by a modern wall. The order is Doric; the colomns, originally 
forty in number, are fluted. Some vestiges of the architrave and frieze are still to be 
seen. The columns of the pronaos, contrary to the generality of Grecian temples, are 
of greater ^iameter and height than those of the peristyles. ' Their capitals. differ iCon- 
siderably from the Grecian form, and are placed upon bases. (IVtlk. Magn. Grec. 
11—13.) Th^ walls of the cella^ says Swinburne (ii. 339), are thrown down, and only 
as AiQch left in pillars as is necessary to support the roof. This temple is built in the 
old Doric proportions, used in the rest of Sicily. The colomns taper, have twenty- 
flutings, and meaanre at the base 6 feet 5 inohes, their height, including the capital, 
and a small socle, instead of base, is 32 feet 9 inches. The portico and frontispiece 
have been destroyed by an earthquake, and a new facade erected of the CorintHmn^ 
orddr, absurdly enough* 

Of the Temple of Diana, two columns, with their capitals very much defaced appear, 
inserted in the wall of a house. They resemble those of th^ temple of Minerva, but 
their proportions are considerably larger. fVilk. 13. 

The famous fountain of Arethusa, ruined by earthquakes, is now a mere pond, fit 
only for wadiing, an oblong square, walled round, and descended by steps. See plate 
in fVilkins. I)enon saw two fragments of Roman reticulated building, which be {\u 
311) and Swinburne (ii. 330) say perhaps belonged to the palace of Verres. 

d. Acradina (Syracuse)* Only the Catacombs remain. They consist of one wide 
street or passage, which extends along the whole, and from it run many branches of 
smaller dimensions, whose sides are hollowed into cavities for the reception of bodies. 
Some of these are terminated by a kind of circular room, whose roof is formed into a 
dome, with an aperture at the top, which was intended either for the descent of the 
bodies, or more probably for the admission of air. (fVUkins, Magn. Grec. p. 16.) 
Denon (p. 357) says, that there remain at Acradina fragments of mattoni and broken 
vases. Mr. Hughes, who has taken particular pains in investigating the remains of 
Syracuse, says of Acradina, that the church of San Giovanni is supposed to be the site 
of the temple of Jupiter. Some columns are presumed to be remains of the Pryta^ 
neum^ a place, of which the chief purpose was to afford a spot in which the Magistrates 
and others eminent for- their public services might take their meals, and the perpetual 
fire of Vesta was kept burning. [Denon (395) says, that the only remains of the Pry- 
taneum are a prodigious quantity of marbles and large columns. Perhaps it was the 
palace of sixty .beds, built by Agathocles.] There are also Latomia? or stone quarries ; 
an extraordinary cavern similar to that in Neapolis, called the ^' Ear of Dionysius;** 
ruins of a Bath (n6t the Hexatontactinos). One of its subterraneous chambers, in the 
vineyard of Vianisi, has an arched roof singularly constructed. The interior of the 
vaulting is formed by parallel rows of cylindrical vessels, shaped like bottles [eight 
inches long and three broad, Denon, 347J, and filled with strong cement. Each vessel 
is open at the bottom, where it receives the tapering point of the next, the central one 
^eing open at both ends, and forming as it were a keystone to the arch. The vault 
being thus completed, a thick coating of cement is spread over the whole, which re- 
ceives a layer of quarries or thick tiles, upon which another coating of cement is laidi 
and a second layer of quarries as before. The strength of this vaulting is incredible* 



it resists all the attacks of time^ fior is it broken without the greatest difficulty. Other 
Baths lately excavated by LandoUne, consisting of a descent by steps, pass several 
•ehambers to a narrow passage, out of which were entrances to rooms onr each side. 
In one room is a considerable number of cells or troughs for bathers ^. It is supposed 
to havebeen the Sudatory, as the walls still retail marks of the floes which conducted 
heat into the apartment. Having passed a spacious corridor^ Mr. Hughes's progress 
.was at last stopped by a large chamber, in which a spring of clear water rises^ and niches 
.hafve been made for the reception of statues. There are considerable vestiges of the 
broad street mentioned by Cicero, which ran across the site of Acradina, and may be 
traced nearly in its whole extent, from the Isthmus to the spot called Santa Bonaccia^ 
on the edge of the Portus Trogiliorum. Hughes^ i. 69—74. 

Catacombs. Denon*s account of these (p. 349— -351) is very interesting. He says, 
that the catacombs form a perfect subterraneous city, entered by one gate^ and con- 
sisting of a wide street, with others narrower. It seems that an aqueduct, older than 
the catacombs, had once been carried through them. After wandering through this 
Jabyrinth, Denon was surprised, 'that upon his return he got into the story below that 
which he had just quitted. The walls of the recesses in the circular rooms are covered 
with a fine stucco, painted upon a vermillion ground with various colours and devices, 
amongst which are a number of monograms and symbolical devices, palm*trees, doves^ 
peacocks, processions, and funeral ceremonies. These catacombs have upper stories. 
The origin of them is placed in the interval between the colonization by Augustus and 
the division of the Empire. (Hughes^ ^6. 78.) It is very rare to meet with the NauUm 
cr Charon's fare ; but Swinburne mentions this, and the following particulars. He sajrs 
(i^* 33^)9 ^' O" e^Lch side of the walls of the circular rooms, are recesses cot into. the 
rock, and in the floor of these cavities, coffins of all sizes have been hollowed out, some 
«ven so small as to be fit for nothing but the reception of a cat or lap-dog.*' [Denon 
(350) thinks that they were for children.] In some places there are twenty troughs,one 
behind another; skeletons have been often found in them with a piece of mon^y in then: 
•mouths. ^* I saw a geld coin of the time of Icetas, just taken out of the jaws of a body 
found in a tomb here." 

The fValls qf Acradina. There are frequent vestiges. The edge of the rock itself 
is sometimes formed by the chisel into the shape of battlements. The great gate pro- 
bably had a flight of steps, below which is a well of excellent water. There are remains 
^f a strong tower with a stair*case leading down to the sea, admirably constructed for 
defence, the steps cut in the rock being twice interrupted by a plain perpendicular sur- 
iace, in which a few holes alone aflforded assistance to the climber in his ascent. . Not 
far from a gap in the rock, called Scala Grasca^ where the quarter of Acradina termi- 
•nated and that of Tycha commenced, may be traced one^ of the principal gates of an- 
cient Syracuse. This, like most of the other gateways, was admirably contrived for 
defence, the assailants being forced to expose their right side, which was unprotected 
-by the shield, to a great length of wall, and the missiles of its defenders. There was 
A curious little gateway for foot passengers only; and one probably for cavalry, s^s it is 
ten feet in breadth. There was a dipylon or double gate, where the road branched off 
two ways. It was constructed in a natural gap of the rock. From Scala Graeca a 



* Many similarities to the supposed best specimen of Roman Baths in this coufitrj* viz, those of Whit- 
fombe, plQMcesterihifBy here appear. 
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broad road ran quite across the city to the neck of Ortygta^ lined on each tidebjr 
strong walls and flanked by towers. Hughes, i. 80. 

«>. Tycha* Some large sepulchres cut in the rock,- one of which had a front resem- 
bling a Doric portico. The other remains are only the channels of aqueducts, the 
deep indentures of chariot wheels, and the mouldering ruins of the city walls. Thus 
Hughes, i. 83. Swinburne's account is as follows: 

The outermost wall, erected by Dionj^sius the elder, is visible without interruption 
for some miles, following all the sinuosities of the hill from Scala Grceca, through 
which Swinburne enter^ this ancient inclosure. At a small distance from this place 
he came to a second gate, of which a great part is yet standing. From hence he traced 
a street, by the marks of wheels deeply worn in the rock, and by the holes in the 
middle, where the beasts which drew the carriages placed their feet This indicates 
that vehicles in common use were drawn by horses yoked one before another. [This 
is believed to be quite modem ; he has probably mistaken the track of a single horse.] 
The same marks were visible wherever any traces of streets could be discovered. The 
fields within and near the walls are covered with immense heaps of stones thrown con- 
fusedly together. Swinh. ii. 335- 

The walls were evidently of the Cyclopean style, so common in Italy, viz. hewn ob- 
long squares laid without cement. See Denon, 34 1. 

The greatest curiosity of Tycha was the subterraneous aqueducts, for conveying 
water from street to street and house to house. Each of these had little wells bored 
like a cannon, and the channels were in many places carried over each other to the 
height of three ranges without any perforation above the surface of the rock. Id. 340. 
See Epipolce hereafter, 

Hexapylon, an admirable ancient fortress, constructed with consummate skill. It 
consisted of large subterraneous passages, from whence both infantry and cavalry might 
sally and retreat again under protection of the fort. There were lai^ square towers 
of solid masonry ; a gateway excellently contrived for every purpose of defence ; and 
parapetS) consisting of vast blocks bored with grooves, by which melted lead was poured 
down upon the assailants. The walls were constructed of immense blocks without 
cement, varied in thickness according as the situation required. Where nature her- 
self had assisted in forming the rampart they measured from seven to nine feet in 
breadth, but in more unguarded parts they were fifteen, of that species of building 
which the ancients called Emplecton. JSee P/t/t, xxxvii. 22,'] Hughes. See the 

next article. 

4. Neapolisy Olympiasum, Temple of Jupiter Olympius, or Olympian^ Suburb. 
Little now remains, except the mutilated shafts of two fluted columns, standing at a 
considerable distance from each other. They are 19 feet 6 inches round at the bot- 
tom, and have only sixteen flutings ; they rest upon a plinth of two steps, each eighteen 
inches high. In the last century, seven columns were still entire; they belonged to 
the Temple of Olympian Jove, which Gelo enriched with the spoils of the Carthagi-- 
nians, about 3,500 years ago. Thus Swinburne (344). The columns have no capitals^ 
and the flutings do not descend quite to the bottom, but leave a small socle of seven 
inches. Hughes says, a plain narrow foscia, Ekich column consists of three immense 
blocks. Denon, 353, 359. Hughes, 90. 

Anapus river. Fragments of an ancient temple of Cyane in the fine circular 

basin. Hughes, 93« . 

^eapolis. The theatre is the chief object. As Swinburne says^ (p. 337,) the 
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greater portion of this place of entertainment was hewn out of the live rock ; this part 
remains, but all the superstructure has disappeared. What remains, forms a most 
romantic scene, for the white iteps are half hid with bushes of various kinds ; some 
tall poplars wave their beads over the ruin, and the waters in full cascades, and beau- 
tiful masses, roll from rock to rock. When the theatre was in its perfect state, the 
approach to the upper seats was upon a level with Tycha. Acradina lay even with the 
middle part ; and the people from Ostygia and Neapolis, ascended to it. Two broad 
roads, carried deep through the rock, in a semicircular form meeting at the theatre, 
opei[ied an easy communication between the high and the low town. On each side 
•sepulchral caves are hollowed out, and some still retain the bodies. On the front wall 
of the grand circumambulatory passage, that divided the seats, are two inscriptions^ 
one of them much damaged ; the letters A AKE04>IN are Fegible, and perhaps are 
part of the architect's name. The other, in distinct characters, runs thus, BASIA- 
AIXXAX ^lAIXTlAOX, a queen, of whom no mention occurs in history, though 
her coins are frequent. Count Gaetani de la Toire believes her to have been daughter 
to Philistus, and wife of the elder Dionysius. No part of the proscenium now re- 
mains, the stone having been used in making forti6cations. Thus Swinburne (338, 339). 
It is constructed, says Wiikins (p. 17), after the general form of Grecian theatres, with 
three ranges of seats, supported by platforms or galleries, which continue without in- 
terruption all round. These galleries are connected by staircases, constructed at given 
intervals, which afford access to the seats of the different ranges. 

Hughes (p. 100) mentions grooves cut in the backs of seats to accommodate the 
leet of those who sat above. See Ovid^ Amor. L iii. El. ii. 

In the Grandes Vues Pittoresques of Cassas and Benoe, plate ix. is a plate of this 
theatre. It has, besides the seats, remains of a portico with piers above it. 

This quarter also contains remains of an amphitheatre, built upon an uneven spot 
of nound, partly hewn out of the rock, and partly built of rough stones, with vaulted 
galleries. Its form was an oval, very long in the transverse diameter, and narrow in 
the comugate. It is a very indifferent Roman work. Denon, 332. 

5* Mpipolas. The village of Belvidere is built upon the site of this strong fortress. 
No vestiges remain, except a cistern, cut in the level rock at the edge of the precipice. 
(Hughes J i. 87.) Denon (342) says, it is doubtful, whether EpipoTae was ever a fifth 
quarter or not. Swinburne gives the following account (p. 335) : At the promontory, 
where the acclivity is easy towards the country, and the grove remarkably thick, are 
the traces of a high road. Here, thinks Swinburne, stood that part of the wall which 
had six doors in it, and was called Hexapylum. A, little further the hill grows con- 
tracted, and is almost covered with the ruins of a fortress ; probably the cistern is a 
quarry or Latomiae. Authors do not agree, whether these or the Latomiae in Neapolis 
were the prisons in which Dionysius confined his eneqnies. Near this spot, several 
streets crossed each other, but no remains are to be found of buildings. Swinburne 
discovered two regular oblong areas, deeply cut in the rocky stratum, which he sup- 
OSes were the foundations of some hall or temple. Leaving the wall at a distance on 
is right, he rode along the straight line of the stream, now received into an aqueduct, 
upon arches, and conveyed to some mills, where it falls with great force, and afterwards 
tumbles down the steps of the ancient theatre at Neapolia. 

The LatomtoB or quarries, says the same author (327), form a series of beautiful 

Sottoes« In the Grandes Vues Pittoresques, (pi. x.) is a view of the celebrated ear of 
ionysius. It is an abyss surrounded with precipitous rocks of enormous size* A 
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•square window 18 rudely cut in one of them, near the Duddle« Hu^iee (lOj) aefSy 
tl^t it is supposed to have been a mere experiment in acousticks made t^ some p«pil 
of Archimedes. That, accurate traveller Swinburne gives the following accottut of 
the Latomias and Ear of Dionysiua : 

f^ On the skirts of Neapolis (he says) are the large Latofime, a most extraordinary 
spot. It consists of a very spacious court or area, round which runs a wall of rock^ <^ 
great height, so artfully cut as to cause the upper part to project very visibly imt of 
the perpendicular line^ and thus defeat every attempt to climb up. Near the summit 
.of the rock is a channel, which conveys (p. 339) part of the waters of the aqueduct 
tx> the city^ and can, with ease, at any time be stopped and turned into the LaicmUtt^ 
In the centre of the court is a huge insulated stone, and upon it, the ruins of a gaard- 
!bouse ; vast caverns ptoetrate into the heart of the rocks, and serve for salt-petre 
.works and roperies ; but the excavation, that appears most worth v of notice and gives 
liame to the whole place, is that on the north-west corner, called the Ear of Dionjf- 
sius. It is 18 feet wide and. 58 high, and runs into the heart of the hill in the form 
of a capital S; the sides are chiseled and the roof coved, gradually narrowing almost 
to a Gothic arch. Along this point runs a groove or channel, whioh served, as is sup- 
posed, to collect the sounds tnat rose from a speaker's below, and convey them to a 
pipe, in a small double cell above, where they were heard with the greatest distinct- 
pess; but this hearing plaoe having been too much opened and altered, has lost its 
virtue. There is a recess like a chamber, about the middle of the cave, and the bot- 
tom of the grotto is rounded off. It is impossible, after an attentive survey of this 
place, to entertain a doubt of its having been constructed intentionally for a prison 
^d a listening place. Rings are cut out of the angles of the walls, where uodoubt 
the more obnoxious criminals were fastened. The echo at the mouth of the grotto 
is very loud ; the tearing of a piece of paper made as great a noise as a smart blow of a 
cudgel on a board would have done ; a gun gave a report like thundery that vibrated 
for some seconds, but further in, these extraordinary effects ceased.** Swinburne^ \u 
340, 341. • 

Denon frequently speaks of the narrow and winding streets of Syracuse. He. and 
Hughes mention an ancient street just above the theatre, cut to the depth of 5 or 6 
feet in the solid rock. In the whole of its curvilinear ascent, a distance of about 200 
yards, the perpendicular sides are lined with sepulchres, each consisting .of one or more 
small chambers, varying in form and magnitude, containing mural niches for cinerary 
urns, and exhibiting marks at their entrances of gates and locks. Only one ili^ible 
inscription remains. In another street are the relicks of an ancient aqueduct cut in 
the rock, and divided into an upper and lower range. Hughes, 103. 

Denon further mentions the Temple of Diana (the first erected in Syracuse), in the 
chamber of a private individual named Danieli, in the street of Besalilia, where by the 
side of his bed, are still seen two capitals on their shafts, which have been cut to en- 
large the apartment. The columns are buried more than half their height;. and are 
so near each other that there is only a separation of a few indies betn'een the two 
capitals. Some other shafts of columns have been found, p. 315^ 
. There is a cavern, use unknown. A small iron ring is inserted in^ the Goitre of the 
roof for suspending a lamp. A seat goes along both sides. Id. 318. 
. Port of Trogjflus. Along here is the best view of the famous walla built by Di- 
onysius. They were constructed in layers of two stones in width, and two in length. 
Penpu, 337. 
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Partus M&hnoreus^ or lesser, harbour. Some openings formed in the rook, are 
supposed to have been the docks of the ancient gallies. Id. 345* 

church of the Benedictine Cbnvent. Some .fragments of ancient fluted Doric co- 
lumns were worked up in this church. Id. 353. 

ThePajnfrus^ Sgc Denon here met with the papyrus, now only used in binding the 
corn during harvest (363). He also observes that the sugar-cane was cultivated in Sicily. 
The houses at Syracuse apP^r from their plans to have been very small. Id. 340* 

Strochoro (shores of Greece). The walls are ancient. WdlpolejW. 45* 

ITacapb^ (or EpichiiSy now OabSy Africa), Ruins with granite columns, still standi 
ine. iSAat0, 113. 

Tack-tiridate (Persia) y or remains of the c^tle of Tiradates. Fragments of walla 
and towers, the works of the Romans; columns, architraves, capitals, friezes, &c* 
There are columns of the Composite order without Jiutings, in some instances fietnoi*' 
fully enriched in their detail with a variety in almost every column, and friezes of 
twisting tendrik, honeysuckles, and many other leafy and twining flowers, divided- 
at intervals by lions' heads. They are supposed to be remains of a temple of the age 
of Dioclesian. Tiridates is said to have employed Roman artists in rebuilding Artax- 
ata: Porter ^u. 62S. 

Tadutfi (now Tattubt, Africa). Heaps, out « of which have bfeen dog granite^ 
piilers. Shaw, 55. 

Taeffa (the Teffa of ^osderkf Egypt). Several remains of ancient building are 
scattered i^bout^ofi* an open cultivatttd spot. of more than a mile in length, and about 
half in depth. [South view engraved, p. 6o.] The antiquities consist of several spa-; 
ciotts oblong inolosures of masonry of not more than three or four feet in height, some 
of which are filled with blocks of stone, unfinished cornices, and parts of doorways. 
These ioclosoves are at both ends of the plain, in which the village stands^ In the 
centre of the plain, separate from each other, are two buildings, one complete, having 
the form of a portico, the other in ruins. seems to be remains of a primitive Christian 
ehureh. The first is almost blocked up in iront by a mass of mud, and is surrounded 
by the hovels of the natives. It is a pyramidal portioo feeing the south, having two 
columns engaged i«l a wall, almost to the bottom of their capitals, which are the full* 
blown lotus, and support an entablature and cornice. Between the columns and the 
sides are small doorways, with cornices and frieze, and above these a second and 
third cornice, on each side of which is the winged globe. The frieze has- a bead an4 
leaf worked in it. The front of this building is about 27 feet in length, and proper^ 
tionably higher than others, which Colonel Light had seen m Egypt. The inside is 
perfect, having a roof supported by four clumsy columns, standing on a plain circular 
nase with capitals of the ibll-blown lotus. The depth of the building inside is not 
more than ^0 feet, and there are not any hieroglyphics. Nothing remains to show 
that this portico was^ connected with any other buildmg. On one of the walls iinside, 
is a cross of the Maltese form. The second building is open to the east^ The 
north and south walls are in ruinr The west is complete. In this is a doorway, >and 
within, in front, are two columns with capitals of the ^full-blown lotus, supporting a 
small portion of voof. Scriptural paintings as large as life, in distemp^^ remain on 
tb^ walls, and over the cornice of the doorway is the winged globe* In front of the 
<^n side lay several capitals, broken shafb, and oUier fragoMnts of building*- Lights 
€fi^S2. fValpolSy i. 407. Q ? if this place be the 

Taffa of Belzoni (21 7), where are two small temples. One consists of a single 
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chamber, and two colamns, of which one is unfinished. The other has some fevr 
hierc^lyphics in good swle, and serves as a stable for sheej) and cows. 

Tain (France). Milliary column. Taurobolic inscription. MilUn, Midi ie la 
France, \u 71, 72. 

Talanda (Greece). Ruins of a city with, traces and foundations of considerable 
extent. There is a church composed of ancient remains, and near it an antique 
Thranos of grey marble. Dodw. ii. 59. 

Taman (the ancient Phanagoria, Greece). Here are foundations of ancient 
buildings, blocks of marble, fragments of sculpture, and ancient medals. Among the 
other antiquities, one of the most remarkable is a Naumachia or Amphitheatre for 
naval battles. It is not less than a thousand paces in diameter, and the whole of its 
area is paved. Its circular form is every where surrounded by ruins, and by the 
foundations of buildings sloping towards the vast reservoir in the centre. A wide 
opening upon one side seems to have afibrded the principal entrance. The pavement 
of the area, consisting of broad flat stones, is covered by earth and weeds. The sub* 
terraneous conduits for conveying water, still remain ; but they are now appropriated 
to other uses. One of these beneath the church is kept in order for the use of the 
priests. Crossing this area towards the south, the remains of a temple appear of 
considerable size, built after the Grecian model. Here were discovered marble co- 
lumns, entablatures (many with inscriptions), marble bas*reliefe, and other pieces of 
sculpture. Near the ruins of this temple are also some of other public edifices, 
which must have been of prodigious size. Its remains cover a great quantity of 
ground. 

Two marble columns were lying before the diurch of Taman, each consisting oC 
one entire block, about 1 8 inches in diameter. Their capitals were of white marble, 
although the shafb were of Cipolino, an impure marble, containing veins of schistus* 
beautifully sculptured. They represented rams' heads at each corner with curved 
horns, causing a resemblance to Ionic capitals. Almost all the marble in Taman is 
of the kind called Cipolino. Near to the columns were two large lions, each formed 
of ope entire mass. Statues of lions, sometimes of colossal ^ize, are common upon 
these shores, and were left by the Genoese. Two others were stationed before the 
door of the general's house. Upon the opposite side of the Bospborus, there are re^ 
mains of the same kind, particularly^ at Kertchy and Yenikale. Near this latter 
place is a colossal statue of this kind lying in the sea. It may be seen in clear weather, 
although under water. In the wall of the church of Taman is a Greek marble inscrip- 
tion. There are several other inscriptions. In the garden of the church of Taman 
is ajpedestal of a statue of Venus. There was once a temple of that Goddess. 

The fortress of Yenikale, whence the place has derived its name, stands upon some 
high cliffs above the town. In one of the towers there is a fountain. The source of 
it supplies a conduit on the outside near the base. The stream flows in aqueducts 
from a spring said by the inhabitants to be four miles distant, and to flow at the botr 
torn of the tower into the cover of a soros or marble cofiin. 

Vases of terra cotta are found at Taman. In dicing near the church of Yenikale 
they found a pit, containing a stone sepulchre of one entire mass, but of a cylindrical 
form, shaped like the mouth of a well, and covered by a slab of marble. In this cy*p 
Jinder they discovered an oval ball, the outline of which was a luting of white 0^ 
ment, resembling mortar. When they had removed this exterior crusti there spr 
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peared witbin the ball ao eartheni vase. It was filled lyith ashes, and closed by ^ 
representation of ttie Medasa^s head, wrought in a snbrtance similar to the cement 
which covered the vase. Upon its surface were black figures. From the rude structnre 
of this relick, and the manner of its interment, difierent from the practise used by tbt 
Gireeks at any known period of their history, or that of any other nation, it is impos* 
sible to determine the degree of antiquity which it may possess. Clarke^ ii. 84-*-^104« 

Tanaora (now Oremaia, about 6 miles north-west of Orapas, OreeceJ. Walls^ 
towers, and a theatre, besides fragments of lonick columns. Dodw. ii. 15ff. 

Taphios (in Cephahma). Some remains at diis village the Taphos of Stepbanna. 
Dadw. i. 77. 

Tai^hkura or Taparura, now Tarfawah. Roins. ShaWj 1)3. 

Tapsus (a peninsula in Sicily, cal(ed D^li Magnisi). Here is 'a monument said 
to have been erected in memory of the victory of Maroellus, and as his camp durinf^ 
the siege of Syracuse was certainly on this spot, the tradition is well fomnded. Thou^ 
much injured by time and rapine, there are still distinguishable the pedestal termv- 
naited by a cjfmatium or gola, and a cornice, above which is a small socle or finishing, 
that served as the basis of a circular column. Only u few feet of the shaft remain* 
Its construction is solid, in layers, without cement. D&noUy 387. 

Tarkktum (in Ifafy)* Scarce a vestige remains only rubbish, which antiquaries 
call a remnant of the wall of the Japygians (Swinh. i. 839). Some granite oolnmns, 
in the cathedral (Id. 236) ; a Celestine convent, built upon the ruins of a temple (Id^ 
237) ; slight remains of a Roman amphitheatre (ibid.) ; vestiges of aqueducts, and 
traces of the city wall (238); the grottoes where the ancients kept their v^ine (351) ; 
and some rains discernible upon tbe islands Electrides or Charades. (Id. i$2.) 

Tarmjinia (in Italy). Liabat (Voyage d'ltal. t. v.) says, that in digging to the 
aivirons of Cometto, by tbe side of a hill, they found the ancient sepulchres of tfaia 
Etruscan town, ruined so for back as to be scarcely even remembered, and now a WGiod. 
These sepulclures are grottoes, hollowed in the moontain. They are for the most 
part chambers from 10 to 19 feet square, and 9 to 10 high. In some are remains of 
paintings, but from decay and damp, mere compartments rather than figures. Swords 
and blades of knives, consumed with rust, have been found ; but what they have 
found most entire, and in the greatest quantity, are vases of pottery. These, particu- 
larly soch as were varnished, were covered with a whitish ttdc^ that £d not damage the 
vamisb. Enc. 

Tarciuinpoie (France). Considerable remains of Roman antiquities. ArchoBo* 
hgia^'w. 11. 

Tarraco (now Tarragona m Spain) . In the Placa de la Fuenti are the ruins of 
a circus, and where is now the church of oar Lady, these of a theatre, in part cut in the 
rock, and in part built of large pieces of marble* This church, as well as the cathedral, 
are Iwilt from the relickaof this theatre. The rest of its remains, according to Feyrdn 
and Boufgoaone, are mostly inscriptions, though there are some remains of the Port 
and Mole made by Antoninus PiaSr Ettc. des Antiquity. Peyrfm. Bourgoatme* 
Fragments of a Mosaic pavement were discovered here. Laborde*s ttalica^ pi. xx. 

Taitabi, a town of Algiers, formerly a considerable city. Some fine granite pillars 
have been found. 

Tauroentum (Tarento, France). Roins of an ancient town, tesselsted pavement, 
canals and aqueducts, painted walls, bases of columns adorning a portico, sarcophagi, 
bricks, fragments of columns, &c. curious bricks, some . inscribed' with the name of 
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the maker, as mari. eurai. f. Others triangular, the re-unioo of them making a 
discus, or circle, divided into quadrants. These bricks were intended to make co^ 
lumns, and might be very useful for this purpose. Fine remains of red potteiy. The 
distribution of the edifices made Millin thmk that it was not the town of Tauroen- 
tum, but the villa of a rich Roman, probably of the Quinctiauus, whose tomb ia 
mentioned there. Millin^ Midi de la France ^ iii. 369 — ^375. 

Tauromenium (now Taormini^ Sicily). The Theatre (of which there is a 6ne 
view in the Grandes Vues PittoresqueSy by Cassas and Bence^ pi. vii.) is a most beau- 
tiful monument. The recess of the mountain gave the portion of the circle. It was 
only necessary to hew the steps out of the rock, and to erect over them a building eii 
mattoni (brick-work) forming an external and an inferior gallery, which crowned the 
edifice. The fore-scene ivas formed by two steep rocks, between which was the pro- 
sceniumy on a terrace, disposed likewise by nature. Though the diameter of the 
theatre is very considerable, and it has no subterranean gallery, it is so sonorous, that 
you can heai* the least articulated sound from every part of it, and wherever you strike 
It, it resounds like an instrument. Behind the proscenium there was a covered gallery 
and two terraces in the form of an amphitheatre, from whence there is an exquisite 
landscape view. 

There are ruins of aqueducts, some of which conveyed water to five vast reservoirs, 
one of them perfect. They are exactly in the taste of that of Baiae, called the Piscina 
Admirahilisy and may have been models of it. These edifices were oblong squares, 
with arches supported by pillars. There was in each an aperture to convey the water, 
another to let off the superfluity; a staircase to descend by, and a sluice to empty it 
entirely, and carry off the mud. The water from all these piscinas was conveyed to a 
Naumachia in the middle of the city, the vestiges of which are remaining on one 
whole side of its elevation. It was decorated with several large arches and square 
niches in the thickness of each pillar. The whole was {en maitoni) brick-work, and 
perhaps coated. There were characters on the bricks apparently Greek, but so much' 
effaced as to be undistinguishable. These reservoirs are alluded to by Swinburne 
(ii' 3S3), who describes that best preserved, as divided by a row of massive pillars into 
two rooms, lighted by semi-circular windows, near the ceiling. 

Denon mentions fragments of marble with inscriptions, streets and houses every 
where interspersed with pieces of ancient walls ; aqueducts, and Mosaic pavements*. 

Near the gate of Messina is an antique fabrick, which served for a house; on the 
outside of the gate are a great many tombs ; all or most of them elevated on rows of 
three steps; one of them Targe, built with blocks of hewn stone, laid without mortar, 
is now converted into a church. Near it are others not so magnificent, in form a 
square of 14 feet, the outside covered with stucco, at the angles a pilaster. Within, 
they dre decorated in the Roman manner, with niches to deposit the ashes; among 
which is one appropriated to the chief of the family. All these tombs are inhabited 
by peasants, who dwell in them with their children and cattle. Denon, 20. Swin- 
burne (p. 382) says, that one of them, called columbaria^ is actually used as a dove- 
cote. 



* I found one of these, says Denon, in a street, different from any I had yet seen. It was composed of 
pebbles of ali sizes and colours^so sU-ongly cemented together^ that it admitted of being sawed in block, 
and the flake, when polished, formed an elegant and substantial pavement, possessing all ^he beauties of the 
most precious marbles. Denon, p. 18. 
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All these monuments, says Denon (p. 31), are certainl)r posterior to Csesar, who 
having expelled the inhabitants of Tauromenium, placed in it a Roman colony. Swin* 
borne, from the turn of the foliage, and other members of the Corinthian columns, 
ascribes the Tauromenian remains to the age of Domitian. ii. 382. 

The scenery of Taormina is very sublime. 

Tegea. Sir William Gell says {Argotis^ p. 46) that there is nothing visible pf the 
great Temple but a part of two columns, and the traees of the city. The walls are 
vanished. Mr. Dodwell says, that it was situated near the village of Piali, about 
four miles from Tripolitza. The first ruins that he reached occupied a gentle emi-' 
nence, on which is the church of Agios Sosti, that has probably replaced- some ancient 
temple. In the outer wall is a fragment of an inscription ; and within the church is' 
a Dorick capital. Not far from this is an elevation crowned with the ruins of a large 
church, called Palaio- Kpiskapiy apparently built with the remains of a Dorick ten^ple, 
and situated, on the original foundation. Several triglyphs, frusta of columns^ and 
other architectural and sculptured fragments, besides some broken inscriptions, are vi-- 
sible in the walls. Some hundred yards from this church is the village of Piali, and a' 
few remains of the great temple of Minerva Alea, built by Scopas of Faros. It was' 
composed of the three orders of Grecian architecture. Above the Dorick was, the 
Corinthian surmounted by the lenick. Several large masses of Dorick columns of 
white marble appear, but the greater part are buried. They seem to have been not 
much inferior in size to the columns of the Parthenon. Doatv. W. 420. 

Tehni, an ancient l^yptian town in the Heptanomide. The Grande Description 
(vol. iv. pi. 67) gives the plan and details; remains of overthrown columns, grottoes, 
and bas-reliefs. 

TciCHos. The site is supposed to be that of an ancient castle near Cape Araxos, > 
The circuit of the fort was not more than a stadium and a half;- but it was of great 
strength, and the walls were raised to the height of thirty cubits. The hill, with the 
Acropolis, is in a great measure surrounded by deep and extensive marshes, which* 
communicate with the sea. The castle is built of rough and unhewn stones, the 
largest of which measured seven feet in length. It has evidently been much restored 
and modernized. It appears to have had but one entrance, which faces the sea, and is 
approached by a difficult and winding path. The walls in this part are fifteen feet iu' 
thickness. The breadth of the area within the walls is about forty paces, and the 
length about three times as much. On the opposite side towards^ the land, a wall ex* 
tends from the summit to the foot of the hill, terminating in a marsh. Dodw. ii. 3 13. 

Tekale, or Tekelly (Greece), Granite columns, &c. Clarke, vii. 432. 

Telmessus. (now Macri). I'hese ruins, says Dr. Clarke (iii. 29 1), are remarkable 
for the illustrations which they aflTord to the theatre and the tombs of the ancients.* 
The first and principal ruin appears from the sea, before landing to the west of the 
town. It is that of an immense theatre, whose enormous portals are yet stand* 
ing It seems to be one of the grandest and most perfect specimens, which the: 
ancientft have left of this kind of building. The situation selected for it, according to 
a custpm observed throughout Greece, is the side of a mountain sloping to the sea. 
Thus by the plans of Cirecian architects the vast operations of nature were rendered 
subservient to the works of art ; for the mountains, on which they built their theatres,' 
possessed naturally a theatrical form, and towering behind them, exhibited a continu- 
ation of the immense coilon which contained the seats for the spectators, giving a pro- ; 
digious magnitude to the appearance of their theatres. Indeed it may be said that not 
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(Wiethe nmimtoim bat the aea itself , rad all the proapeet before, the ifieeftatore wiio w^re 
aivtembled im thsae bttildings, qhmIS have been considered by tbe arehiteets oC Gredan 
theatres^ a&foroiiDg parts of one nagnificeat deaiga. SavaRy,.virho saw this theatre ait Td*. 
messus, says, it is much less thau that at Palara,. and we foond its dtaoMler not half s» 
great as that of AlexandriaTroas, yet the effect produced by it seems to he gneeter. Some 
c^. the stones used in its construction are 9 feet k>nfii 5; feet wide, and 2 feet thick. 
Three immense portals, resembling the trilithons of Stonehei;^, condnoted to tbe 
areoo*. The stones which eompose tbase gates, ase yet larger than those aireadbjr 
mentioned. Thee central gateway consists only ot fii^e, and tbe two others of thnee^ 
eaeh placed in. the most sijs^e style of architecture. Every thing at Telmessns is: 
Cvcl<^pea«. A certain x^stnesa of proportion may be said to> characterise the vestiges: 
of the Deria* colonies, over all the coaat of Asia Miner. The enormow masses be* 
longing ta the doors of the Tdmeasenesiani theatre were placed together without aoj 
cementation or groovi;ng. Tbey wjere. simply laid one upon the other, and some 
notion, may be formed, of the astoniabing labour necessary in the completion of the 
edifice ta which tbey belonged, when it is further stated^ tbttt every stone in theonter 
walk of tbe baiUiag was, adiorned by a relief formed in bevellins the ed^e. There 
were octginaUy fivet immense portals leading tatlie arena, although. three only remaiii 
standing at tins. day. The largest of these, being the central place ol entraaoe^ con- 
sisted of five, pieces of stone, two being on either side as uprights^ aad one laid, across. 
[like the Stonehenge ttiiliihons] . The uprights are ten feet two inches^ aod five (eek. 
^ven inches thick ; the whole height of thia dooir, l6 feet and 1 inch. The breadth 
of these stooea ist 3 feet 10 iochee^ and they ace 20 inohea .thick. The space for the 
entrance is 7 feet 3 inches wide, and the length of the upper stone placed aeraas the 
upcights ia 10 feet 7 inches^ aU of one entire mass. The doors on each side of the 
mai» entrance, consisting only of three stones each^ had for their uprights maasesof 
IL feet ^inchea in. height, 4 feet in breadth, 19 inchea in thickness^ and the^spaoe for 
the entrance Si feet 4 indies. Those^upon the right and left o£ th» thcee.inithe oeotre 
wene stilt smallec 

The fbroft o£ this theati^ ia semidrculbr. It. has 281 r^ws* of seata^ aad all of theas* 
remain entirjC.. The rows. are divided into two parts by a corridoi\ passinj^ ail round, 
fourteen seata being in* tbe upper division, and the same number in tne lower. In the 
upper compartment on thia side of the theatre is a vaulted chamber^.one being ^mctly 
opposite to the. other. Pechaps the measure acnoss the arena to the beginning, of the. 
seats may rather pmve:ita;form.to be elliptical than semacircular. We found tbe dis* 
tance from the centre pants, ta the: lower bench to be 35 yards^. aod we obtained a 
m^jon diamete^of 37 yards by measuring tbe distance from- side ta side. The atones 
of which* the. wiallaconaist^ betiween the; portals^ are 8 feet 10 inches in. length.. These: 
wene placed together withoub cement, and exhibited the same maasivia stnicture. 
The height of tbe. seats was l& inches^ the breadth 26* The height of; the corridor- 
passing round the back of the low^n tier is 5 feet 6 inches; so that the elevation of 
the pea'sons.placedinithe. upper tier was 4S feet above the arena* Thus Dr. Clarfte,. 
iii. 29ar-^e6.. 

In the Voifage Piitaresgue (i* pi. 71O isa view of the theatre. The jambs and trili« 
tha-.ace. theca composed of: pieoesk The perpendiculars and the arehitnave are carvedy- 
uolikiaf tbose^ofDr; Clarke. la Plate 7i^^.ai« details of the Theatre^ 

To proceed with Dr. Clarke. Before the front of this fine Theatrer extended ^ 
noble termoei to whichia^magnificent flight of steps, ascended from the sea. The 
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bwutifAl h«i!boiit c^TeltnefliBns^/with the {ireetptced and sbowH^fod mninnks aroinid 
it^ were in the prospeety surveyed' by the spectators; aiU} behind towards the beigbt» 
of thie mountain to whose shelving sides the edrfioe War iteelf adQq|l)ted. Near thd 
ruins of this edifice there are other redratns^ and stating thenv thnre is one of a knidi 
\oQf pemarkable ta be passed without notice; It ia» lofty and very sMcieus i^aultedl 
apartment open in fronts hewn in* the soHd^ subshmec' of a rootbeneatli the decKvityy 
upon which the theatre is situate, and dose tct the sia^ This sides- ol it are of the 
nalural stione, but the back part consists of masDnry stuccoed, with so^ much 8#t^ that 
it exhibits, the appearanee of the rock itseUl This stueeo* evidently scrvcid as a screen 
to* conceal a hollow recess of the same beighl and breatith Astliat side of thevaultif 
In this recess was probably seiereted ooe' of dsose soothsayers M whitb TelteesBOt' 
was anciendy rehowned. So that when persons entered the^ vtolt: to- consult tlie 
oracle,, a voice, appariantly supernatiiral^y might answer vrfien no person wasvisibtew A- 
similar manner of deception was used at Argds; Id. ^9; 

The most curious remaiit afi Telmessus; is, howevier, a moontarn^ the ^ides of wbicfo 
are hi(>Uowed out' into caverns f&t toinbs, with arcbiteeMiralf faoings, in geneml IHre the> 
pedimenAs of temples^ a barn^formed gable witb side coluniifis. In ther Vogage PUto-* 
r0slpi€ (i. pK 63*) is a view of many of the tofllibs; In Phites 65^66, are engrwinga 
of sarcop.bi^i. In Pfaie 67 is a very cnriou!s view of this '^ Mountaitvof 'Connrbs^'* 
In Plate 68 is a plmn and elevatimi of one of tbeasy which haa this ourjaus aooektl^a- 
itiment itestsad of a doer : 

' '^ L'entr^^ du tombeau se fermoit par utiis; table de: pierre, que Toil faisoit glbser 
dans' ks rain«ires feites pour la ree^vour, et dant la- sariaee exterieur^- ^eponfdoit aus 
autres panneaux iBgur^ sur la posted* u 132.*^^^ The entry of the tomb ie closed' hf 
a stone tJsbie^ madpeto slide in^ grooves fittiodf t6 receiver it, and of which the exterior 
sttrfaee answered: to other pannels represented on the gats." 

The view of these< tombs is a proper introduction to>tbe following, discussion of Dh 
Clarke: 

The tombsi of Telmessus are of two kinds, botb being visible (Vom thesea at a oon-* 
siderftbla distance.) The first and the monei extraordinary are sepulchres hewn in tfab 
ihee of perpendicular rocksi lorplaces where the side of a mountain exhibits almost^ 
inaccessible steepness^ the ancient workmen* seem to have bestowed their pfimiipal* 
ktboiir. la these situations tn^y be seen excavated chambers, worked with such) 
matchless art,.aato resemble porticoes with loniok columns, gates, and doors; beauti^* 
fuUy sculptured, in/ which' are carved the representations^ as of imbossed work, boHs^ 
and hinges. Yet every such appearance, howeVer entire the' pai^ which' compose ify 
preserve upon^ examination tlie consistency of one stone. A* siniilar style of workman^* 
ship may be observed in the stupendous Indian temples |; those wHioh resemble Per*- 
sepplis. 

, The other kindof tomb foui!id at Telme^us, is- the true Gf^ian soroa^ the saroO'>-' 
phagus of the Romans. Of this worb there^ dire several, but of a size and grandeur far 
exceeding, any thing of the kind* elsewhere; standing in some instandes upoti the* 
ilraggy pinnacles of lofty precipitous rocks. Itis as? difficult to detsrmitie how- they 
were there placed, as it will be tbd^ise means for taking them down; of such ma^ 
nitude are the single stones, composing, the soros. Neat* tO' the shore, and in- less 
elevated situations^ appear other tombs of the like nature, and of still lai^r siM^ 
and almost all of them, of whatever magoitude or form^ exhibit inscriptions;' 
The largest of these near to the shore situatedMnt a vallegF between the mountains and' 
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the sea is composed of five immense' masses of stone, four being used for the sides, and 
one for the lid or cover. A small opening, shaped like a door on the side facing the har- 
bour, is hardly large enough to allow a passage for the human body. Examining its 
interior, by means of the aperture, we perceived another small square opening on the 
floor of this vast soros, which seemed to communicate with an inferior vault. Such a 
cavity might be observed in all the sepulchres of Telmessus, excepting those cut in the 
rocks, as if the bodies of the dead had been placed in the lower receptacle, while the 
soros above answered the purpose of the cenotaph. Wherever the ground had been 
sufficiently cleared around them, there appeared between the soros a vault. Such a 
mode of interment is still exhibited in all our English cemeteries. It was a practice 
derived from the Romans, and the form of their sarcophagus may be noticed in almost 
every church-yard of our island. A question is here suggested, which it may be pos- 
sible to answer. It is this: Whence originated the distinction observed in the Te)- 
messenian sepulchres, between the tombs having a Persepolitan character, and the 
cenotaphs exhibiting the most ancient form of the Greelc soros ? The first seems 
evidently to be Asiatick, as they correspond with the remains of customs still dis- 
cerhible in many parts of India. The last are of European origin, and their introduc- 
tion may therefore be referred to periods in the history of the country when the first 
colonies from Greece took possession of the coasts of Caria and Lycia. Id. 305. 

Other sepulchres, not so large, consisting only of two massy stones, one for the bed 
or chest of the Soros, and the other for its operculum, are almost miraculously raised 
to the surrounding heights, and left standing upon the projection and crags of the 
rocks. One of them exhibits a bas-relief, and by the left side of this is an inscription. 
The relief represents a female figure seated, to whom some one is bringing an infant. 
Four other figures, two male and two female, follow the person who carries the child. 
These again are accompanied by a train of attendants. This subject is common in 
Greece; it is similar to that described by Dr. Chandler at Sigeum, as being the pre- 
sentation of the new born babe to the tutelar deity upon the fifth day after its birth. 
It is not quite so clear for what purpose this subject was introduced upon a sepul- 
chral monument, unless it were erected in memory of one who died in childbed. 
One monument is very remarkable. It consists of enormous masses of stone, placed 
together without cement. It bears every trace of having sustained some enormous 
block or pyramid, to which it supplied a basement. Viewed externally, it has the 
appearance of a solid cube, but having effected a passage to the interior of the pile 
by means of chasms, which had been opened by earthquakes, we found an arch 
within, upon each side of the cube. Between these arches, the intervening parts, that 
is to say, the solid angles of the building, were each of them of one entire stone of 
incredible size, and shaped within so as to form a dome, by meeting together in the 
tipper part of the fabrick. Upon the outside of the pile the arches were walled up, 
to give additional strength to the work, and better enable it to sustain the enormous 
weight which it was designed to bear. All the ground before it, towards the sea, had 
beeh levelled, and was formerly covered by mai^onry, now only visible in a few. remain- 
ing traces. We may refer to it, as affording a satisfactory proof of circular arches, and 
even a dome in architecture, four centuries before the Christian aera. Id. 314. 

Dr. Clarke then assimilates the prevalent form to that of book case^^ upon a bureau. 
Other writers say, that the form was intended to represent the funeral pile. This f«>rm 
was surmounted by ornamented rail-work over the front and sides. A small rectan- 
gular opening, scarcely large enough to pass through, admitted him to the interior of 
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some of them, where he found a square chamber with one or more receptacles for dead 
bodies, shaped h'ke a bath upon the sides of the apartments, and neatly chiselled in the 
bed of the rock. I'he mouths of these sepulchres had be^n originally closed by square 
slabs of stone, exactly adapted to grooves cut for their reception, and so nicely exe^ 
cuted, that when the work was finished, the place of entrance might not be observed. 
Of similar construction, although hot exactly of the same form, were the sepulchres of 
the Jeivs in Palestine, and particularly that in which our Saviour was buried. 315. 
' Some of these tombs had no entrance whatever ; being probably built over the body : 
perhaps there was an entrance by a curious imitative cement. The only clue to the 
interior might be in the possession of the priests or of the family, to whom these 
sepulchres belonged. Hence may have originated the Oriental tales of charms, used 
in admission to subterraneous caves and chambers of the dead. Many of these tombs 
have in front several rude pillars with capitals, exhibiting the curvature or horn, which 
is generally considered as denoting the lonick style of architecture. The mouths of 
these sepulchres are closed with beautiful sculptured imitations of brazen or iron doors, 
with hinges, knobs, and bars. 319, 330. Another account of the Theatre and Tombs 
may be seen in ff^alpole, ii. 253. Besides these, there are remains of altars, inscrip- 
tions, capitals of columns, &c. (Clarke^ 301) ; but it is noted in the Voyage Pittoresque 
(i. 124) that no coin exists ofTelmessus. 

TsMENDEFusB (the Rusquimos Colonia, m. Africa). Traces of a cothon (artificial 
harbour) and heaps of ruins. Shaw, 35. 

Temps, f^aA? of. This celebrated valley is a gorge, or defile, formed by the ap* 
proximating precipices of Ossa and Olympos, the former on the south, the latter on^ 
the north. The summits of these mountains are not visible from any part of the valley, 
but the traveller beholds on each side a stupendous wall of mighty precipices rising in 
prodigious grandeur, and sprinkled with a wild profusion of trees and romantick shrubs, 
jlie road runs at thefoot of Ossa, with the Peneios flowing to the left, by which it is 
separated from Olympos. On some places this river displays a broad channel, which 
in others is so narrow, that it has the appearance of being compressed by the opposite 
rocks, the collision of which is prevented only by an intervening glen of a few hundred 
paces in breadth. Down to where the cold spring enters the Peneios the valley is 
of narrow and contracted dimensions, but here it is enlarged into a greater expanse. 
The trees j which are scattered at the foot of Olympos, suffer the eye to glance with 
delight on intervening glades of level verdure, which are vividly contrasted with the 
sterile r€>cks and dark precipices that form the prominent features of the valley. The 
banks of the river are in many places embowered by plane-trees of such ample growth, 
that, while they have their pendent branches in the stream, they form so dense a screen 
as almost entirely to exclude the rays of the sun. The wild olive, the laurel, the 
oleander, the agnos, various kinds of arbuti, the yellow jasmine, terebinth, lentiscus 
and rosemary, with the myrtle and laburnum, richly decorate the margin of the river, 
while masses of aromatick plants and flowers shower their varied perfumes and breathe 
their luscious odours through the scented air. A multiplicity of oaks, of firs^ and of 
other forest trees, are seen flourishing in a higher region of the mountains. The Vale, 
as if by some giant pressure, is again reduced to a narrow glen, and in some parts no 
more space is left tnan is suflicient for the current of the river, above which Ossa and 
Olympos shoot up in precipices of almost perpendicular ascent, llie grandest rock 
that Mr. Dodwell ever beheld, is nearly in the middle of the valley, where it raises 
its gigantick form into the air, impressing the beholder with surprise and wonder.. Its 
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A9piringwiiimit 19 crowned by the towers of an aneieDt fortreM (called Of mtfi ra 
rf ^1 a commoa name of Greeian fortre8ie8») of Roman construction. A mwble comioc^ 
which had fal)en from the ruins^ was lying in the road. Ha^^ing proceeded aoofte waj 
near this spot, we arrived at the narrowest part of the valley, where Osaa and OJyoipoa 
tre only separated by the Peneos. The ancient road is here judiciovaly c«t in tbe 
rock, and as it moi^nts, resting places for the borses'-feet have been dexteroudy carved 
on the surface of the stone, which would otherwise be slippery, and expoae the traveller 
to tbe ^nger of being precipitated into the river* The rock has also been worn by 
Jthe ancient marks of wheels, and here is just room for two carriages to pasa with eaae^ 
as the breadth occupied by the carriages of the ancients was but five ieet, aod this road 
is thirteen. This was formerly one of the fortified parts of the valley, as is evident by 
the inscription, which is cut in the face of the rock, rising from the nght hand side^ 
the way, ^^ l. cassius loh^in — ^PROcoa. tempe munivit/' LoQginus was sent iat^ 
Tbessafy by Jalius Csesan It is likely that he repaired the fortress of Tempe. Greek 
characters, perhaps proper names of oflScers or visitors are scratched on the dab. Pro- 
ceeding from this place Mr. Dodwell soon arrived at the Maeedooiaii e3itremity of 
Tempe (for^Macedonia^b^ins at the very outlet of Tempe), and through the gteo of 
Ossa jB^nd Olympos enjoyed a beautiful perspective of the rich Pierian plain, which was 
formerly verged with numerous cities and an animated pooulatioo, but at present is a 
solitude of fields and trees. According Xa Livy aod Pliny, the length of Tempe, 
2. e. the Angtistice, or narrow part, was five miles. Suidas says the word Tempe 
was applicable to all wide n^ountams and glens, but particularly so to that between Ossa 
and Olympos. It is at present cftlled T^of^qrw, an evident derivation firom its aocient 
name. Livy mentions four forts in the defile, vix. 1. Otnmos, at the commencement 
of the Pass (in ruins) ; 2. Cowfyhn, impr^nable, probably connected with the niins^ 
called Orea$ Castro, situated upon the perpendicular pvecipice, soon after the entraiiee 
into the glen ; ^. Lapithosi, or Charax^ uncertain ; 4* This was situate at the spot 
where the Proconsular inscription remains, and which is so strong a poaition» that ten 
men could defend it against an army. Thus Dodw. ii. 1Q9 — ll6. 

Mr. WalpQle*s description is as follows : Tempe is now called Bogaz in Thessaly. 
The Turkish word Bogaz, which signifies a Pass or Strait, was limited to that part of 
the course of the Peneus where the vale is reduced to very narrow damensiona. Tra* 
vcllers are prepared for their ap^xroach to it by the gradual closing in of the mountains 
00 each side, and by a greater severity of character* which the scenery assumes arouod 
it. At a short distance from the mouth of the dell, some groves of the Oriental plane- 
tree adorn the banks of the river ; and were .the stream nere as limpid as that of the 
Thames, o^ q^wy other rivers in England, and the vegetation on dther side of it as 
jiimilar, we might admit the truth of JSIian*s description. Not far from this spot, which 
has some degree of beaiiUy, the river is seen to strike into the bed of the ridge, where it 
is dpon lost between the folds of the mountains. The road through the Boga« is chiefly 
the work of art, nature having left only sufiicient room for the channel of toe 
river. It is carried on for a great way at the height of twenty or thirty feet above 
the river, but towards tlie east end of the vale it rises much higher, in order to sttrmount 
the brow of some promontories^ which descend precipitously, and without any bas&- 
n^nt;, into the bed of the river. The towering height of this rock and well wooded 
acclivity above the spectator, the contrast of scene, exhibited by their folding succes*- 
sively over ope another, ^nd the winding of the Peneus, about fifty yarda wide, produce 
a very striking, effect, which is heightened by the wildness of the whole view> and the 
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^eep shadow of the mountain. The eye, however, dwdls with pleasure only on the 
Feneus ; the full but silent stream of that river, bordered nearly ia all its course 
through the middle by the Oriental plane tree, which supports the wild vine, thickly 
interlaced amongst its branches, and dipping in festoons to the surface of the water. 
This beautiful parasite was at the season when we visited Temp^ in full bloom, and 
scented the air with a delightfiil odour. About midway a fountain of the coldest 
water gusbes out of the foot of a rock which forms the base of a causeway. Just 
beyond this spot, and adjoining to the road, are 'the remains of an old castle, situated at 
the mouth of a small dell, which is rendered in some degree remarkable by a ruined 
tower on the brow of a lofty cliff. One or two dells of less magnitude diversify this 
side of the river, as we proceed eastward. On the north side of the Peneus the mass 
of rock is more entire, and the objects which strike the eye are altogether more bold, 
but perhaps less picturesque, i. 519 — 521. 

Dr. Clarke says, that the entrance of the de61e is much like a breach in a wall ; and 
that to form some notion of the appearance of Temp^, it may be said, that it resembles 
the pass of Killie^Crankie in Scotland, and that of Dovedale m Derbyshire, but Upon a 
much grander scale, vii. 357. 

■ There is a view in Dodwell (ii. 1 13.) of the part where is the inscription. 

. Tenepos. Here Chandler saw (As. Min. 17.) a large and entire sarcophagus, used for 
a fountain ; part of a fluted column ; remains of a tesselated pavement ; several mar- 
bles and fragments of pillars in the streets; inscriptions; and underneath a mean 
ruined church a small arched room of ancient masonry. In the superb plates of the 
f^oyage Pittoresgue de Constantinople et des rives du Bosphore, Paris, atLfoL- 
1819, is a view of Modern Tenedos, plate 1. 

Tenos (a Grreek Isle). Inscriptions in honour of Hadrian. (Voyage Pittoresque 
de la Grece, i* 47.) 

. Tentyra (Denderah, Tentyris, Egypt). In the Grande Description are varioufr 
plates {viz. pi. 3 to pi. 28,) of these superb remains. A. vol. iv. pi. 6. is a perspective 
elevation of the north portal, consisting of a truncated pyramidal toWer and overhang- 
ing cornice, richly hieroglyphed. PI. 7 is a view of the fa9ade of the Great Templew 
Here are ooluiiins with human heads, overhangine cornice, &c. as usual. PI. 10 is a 
toteral elevation and longitudinal section of the Great Temple. The hieroglyphicks 
are exceedinglv rich and abundant. PI. l6 is a detailed elevatioh of the hinder part 
of the Great Temple. Some very .curious instruments appear in the hands of the 
figures, particularly a horizontal one, apparently for taking altitudes, but this is uncer- 
tain. PI. 19 is a detail of the fptir soffits of the portico of the Great Temple. The 
whole subject seems to be that of the religious processions. Here is a very singular 
hieroglyph, viz. part of an arm with an eye upon the wrist, within a circle. Some of 
the sacred animals appear chained to a column. PI. 20 ia the famous Zodiaek *. 
PI. 31 is the zodiack, sculptured upon the ceiling of one of the halls of the Great 
Temple. Here we haye the Egyptian mode of sculpturing females. The bodies of 
the males appear to be longer than those of the females. The girdle under the bosom 
appears. In this zodiack occur also the monstrous animalled beads of the Egyptians. 
PL 29 is a perspective view of the fa9ade of the portico of the Great Temple. Heie 
are found the human headed columns, and a very singular moulding, formed by beads 
or globules over inverted cones, which are placed aslant^ 

I ■ ■ ■ ' ■ — — 

* Of the derivation of this fiuhion from India. See Elora. 
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Belzoni says^ that this is the most magnificent of the Egyptian temples^ bat of 
much later date than any other. It may be supposed to be of trie time of the Ptole- 
mies. It is the cabinet of the Egyptian arts^ the product of study for many centu- 
rieS) and it was here that Denon thought himself in the sanctuary of the arts and 
sciences. The front is adorned with a beautiful cornice, and a frieze covered with figures 
and hieroglyphs, over the centre of which the winged globe is prominent, and the two 
sides are embellished with compartments of sacrifices and offerings. The columns 
which form the portico are twenty-four in number, divided into four rows, including 
those of the front. On entering the gate the scene changes, and requires more minute 
observation. The quadrangular form of the capitals first strikes the eye. At each 
side of the square there is a colossal head of the goddess Isis, with cows* ears. There 
is not one of these heads but is much mutilated, particularly those in the columns of 
the front of the temple, facing the outside ; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
and the flatness of their form, there is a simplicity in their countenance which ap- 
proaches to a smile. The shafts of the columns are covered with hieroglyphicks and 
figures, which are all in has relief, as are all the figures in the front and lateral walls. 
The front of the doorway, which is in a straight line with the entrance and the sanc- 
tuary, is richly adorned with figures of smaller size than the rest of the portico. The 
ceiling contains the zodiack, enclosed by two long female figures, which extend from 
one side to the other of it. The walls are divided into several square compartments^ 
each containing figures representing deities and priests in the act of offering or immo- 
lating victims. On all the walls, columns, ceilings, or architraves, there is no where 
a space of two feet which is not covered with some figures of human beings, animals, 
plants, emblems of agriculture, or religious ceremonies. The inner apartments are 
much the same as the portico, all covered with figures in basso relievo, to which the 
light enters through small holes in the walls. The sanctuary itself is quite dark. In 
the corner of it is the door, which leads to the roof by a staircase, the walls of which 
are also covered with figures in basso relievo. On the east side of the temple are some 
apartments. There Belzoni saw the famous zodiack in the ceiling. The circular 
form of this zodiack led Belzoni to suppose, in some measure, that this temple was 
built at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen any where else. In the 
front of the edifice there is a propylseon not inferior to the works in the temple ; and, 
though partly fallen, the style shows its ancient grandeur. On the left, going from 
the portico, there is a small temple, surrounded by columns. In the inside is a figure 
of Isis sitting with Orus in her lap; and other female figures, each with a child in her 
Iwpi other female figures, also each with a child in her armSj are observable. The 
capitals of the columns are adorned with the figure of Typhon. The gallefy or portico 
that surrounds the temple is filled up with rubbish to a great height, and walls of 
unburnt bricks have been raised from one column to another. Further, on a right line 
with the Propylffion, are the remains of an hypsethral temple, which form a square of 
twelve columns, connected with each other by a wall, except at the doorway, which 
fronts the Propylaea. The eastern walls of the great temple are richly adorned with 
figures in intaglio relevato. They are perfectly finished. The female figures are but 
four feet high, disposed in different compartments. Behind the temple is a small 
Egyptian building, quite detached froin the large edifice, and froni its construction, 
Belzoni thinks that it was the habitation of the priests. At some distance from the 
great temple are the foundations of another, not so large as the first. The Propylseon 
is still standing in good preservation. Belzoni, $6. 
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Some interesting peculiarities are noticed by Denon. The elevation of the portico 
(pi. XX of the Enghsh edition,) is singularly magniOcent. The door is closed by two 
uprights without lintels. The ledge, on which the hinges were fixed, was of granite, 
which leads, to the opmion that the hinge was let into the stone Viritbout any interme- 
diate box of bronze or of iron^ and that the friction wasperformed by a wooden hinge 
playing in a hollow of the solid stone (iii. 175)* At Tentyra are the representations 
of the peristyles of temples in caryatides, which are executed in paintings at the baths 
of Titus, and have been copied Jyy Raphael, and which we constantly ape in our rooms, 
without suspicion that the Egyptians have given us the first models. Besides the 
famous zodiack, another ceiling is divided into two parts by two human figures, one 
for Isis or the Earth, the other for Heaven or the Year. Id. 318. pi. 53. 58. 

Teos. The port of Teos is now Segigech. There. are some inscriptions. Traces 
of the walls, of handsome masonry, remain. Without them, by the road, are vaults of 
sepulchres, stripped of their marble. There is a heap of the Temple of Bacchus ; and 
a theatre on the side of the hill. The vaults only on which the seats ranged remains, 
with two broken pedestals in the area. The city-port is partly dry. On the edge 
are vestiges of a wall. On the shore before Sevri Hissar are four or five tall barrows. 
On the south side of the lake Pococke saw a hollow ground, where are nearly twenty 
large pieces of gi*ey marble^ each cut into several steps, of a size which it would be 
very difficult to remove. On one he saw inscribed loco iiii. Many scattered remnants 
of the city occur at Sevri Hissar, a place near it. See Insc.Ant. pp. 7, 8. 10. (ChandL 
As. Min. 89.) The Ionian Antiquities contain a view of the ruins of the Temple of 
Bacchus, merely a heap, the plan of which cannot be discovered from its present state 
(p. 7). It afibrds, however, excellent rules for ancient architecture. The plinth, 
lower tprus, scotia, and fillets of the columns, are all of one piece of marble (p. 9). 
. In the Voyage Pittoresque (i. 199*) is an elevation of the Temple of Bacchus. It 
is there pseudo-dipteral^ the central intercolumniation being larger than the others. 
The capitals and base are of the best style and perfect execution. The plinths are 
spared, and the columns bear directly upon the lowest step of the temple. 

Teosium (near Algiers j but not that place). Roman ruins. Shaw, 34. 

Termini (Sicily). This city is supposed to have been built by the Carthaginians, 
after they had destroyed Himera. Denon discovered the site of the latter, not far from 
Termini. The beach on which Hamilcar drew up his ships, and the place of his 
encampment, are situated opposite to the walls of the city, and extend along the emi- 
nence by which it was commanded. The site of Himera is discoverable from some 
fragments of mattoni scattered over the ground. The only structure which seems t6 
have escaped the rage and vengeance of the Carthaginians, consists of a few broken 
roofs and the fragments of great walls, which have formed part of a veiy considerable 
edifice, built against the mountain, the crumbling of which has preserved some parts in 
it by crushing the remainder, and covering the whole. From the thickness of the 
walls, the form of the vaulted roofs, and especially from a double coating of stalac- 
tites, discoverable in certain places,'there is reason to think that these. fragments^re the 
remains of baths, or of a reservoir which received the water from the mountain, and 
distributed it through the city. This structure, however, which is composed of various 
kinds of materials, possesses none of the characteristics of Grecian architecture. The 
Antiquities of Termini consist of semicircular (once perhaps circular) baths, with a 
basin in the middle; figures^ busts, inscriptions, &c. worked up at the principal 
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church (supposed to occupy the site of the palace of Stenius, the Proconscil), the 
town-house, the cloister of the Dominican convent, &c. and remains of a temple de- 
nominated of Hercules, from a marble slab found there, with some capitals and trunks 
of fluted columns. Denon, 103 — 108. 

Terracika. a town, originally built by the Volsci. The cathedral is erected opon 
the ruins of a temple of Apollo, The portico is supported by fine fluted marble 
columns. On the hill above the town are ruins of the palace of Theodorick, and the 
ancient Anxur. The temple of Jupiter Anxur is especially worth notice. It was 
erected by the Consul Posthumius, after the design of Vitruvius Pollio. The port was 
made by Antoninus Pius. Starke, ii. 65. 

Terranova (Sicily). Great debates have ensued, whether Gela stood at Aniata or 
Terranova, there being at both^intique ruins, and behind both an immense plain, to 
whicli the name of Geloan-fields has been applied by antiquaries. Swinburne thinks^ 
with Cluverius, that Terranova has the clearer title, because the Fiume Salso could 
only be the Himera, out of which the Sicilians drank when routed under Agathocles, 
by the Carthaginians. Terranova has several remains. In the town are some foun- 
dations and mutilated fragments of a great temple; at a small distance from the east 
gate, on a bare hill of sand, a column of the Done order lies prostrate. Its component 
parts are six, separate, but only disjointed. No cement has b«een ^used, only a bolt. 
One piece formed the capital, five feet long ; the others composed (he shaft, are fluted, 
and four feet long each ; the diameter at the bottom is five feet, at the top of the shafl^ 
four. Swinb. ii. 302. The Column is engraved in Swinbum, p. 301. 

Terza (on Lake Mcsris, Egypt). I observed (says Belzoni) several blocks of white 
stone and red granite, which evidently must have been taken from edifices of greater 
magnitude than any which had ever stood there. Referring to the description of Pliny of 
the situation of the Labyrinth, which he says Was on the north-west side of the Lake 
Moeris, I made diligent reseaches on this subject in particular, on the ground where I 
then stood. I could not see the smallest appearance of an edifice, either on the ground, or 
any appearance from under it. But I observed all through this part of the country a 
great number of stones and columns of beautiful colours, of white marble and of 
granite. I saw the above pieces of antiquity scattered about for the space of several 
miles, some on the road, some in the houses of the Arabs, and others put to various 
uses in the construction of streets, &c. I have no doubt that by tracing the source of 
these materials the seat of the Labyrinth would be discovered, which must be most 
magnificent even in its ruined state ; but I fear it is rather too late for such researches, 
for the cause of its disappearing might be, that it was not an edifice of great height, 
the lower apartments being under ground t it may have been buried by the earth 
which is yearly brought there by the water of the Nile ; or it is not impossible, that the 
Labyrinth stood in such a situation as to be covered entirely by the water, as we may 
see remains of antiquities on the east side of the Lake, which are entirely laid under 
water. Belzoni, p. 388. 

Tbsino (Italy). Professor Gianni, of Milan, has lately ascertained beyond a doubt, 
the field where Hannibal and Scipio fought the battle of the Tesino. Excavations 
maDde upon this spot have produced the discovery of a vast number of funeral 
urns of dififerent shapes and sizes, amphorsB, lachrymal vases, ornaments, medals, 
spurs, and parts of armour. Cambridge Chronicley July 30, 1824. 

Teshure {6 m. from Bazilbab, Africa). Inscriptions. Shaw, 99. 
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Tbssailar (Africa). > Extensive ruins. Shaw^ ^^* . 

Tbthromiom (as presumed^ now Mimlki, Oreece,) is situated on an oblong devai> 
tion, rising from the river of DreRitza, which runs clear and rapid at the foot of some 
low^ but precipitous rocks. The walls of this place are so much destroyed, that it is 
even difficult to comprehend the manner of their construction ; but the few remains 
above ground indifcate that they were of the third style. There is a fine circular foun- 
dation r^ularly built with large blocks, and near it are %oicie frusta of Dorick columns 
of small dimeBsions. Dodw.\\.l%6* 

Tbzzoutb. See Lambesa. 

Thala of Sallust (now Ferreanah^ Africa). Granite columns left standing upon 
their pedestals; Shaw^ 192. 

Thalama (in the Peloponnesus)^ Prazzia in the Bruzzo di Maina is built upon 
the ruins. Enc. des. Antiquity. 

Thapsus (DenuLSs, Africa), Extensive ruins, much of which are worked up in the 
walls, castles, and houses of Susa and Monasteer. Fart of the Cothon is built in 
firames (like the .walls of Flemsan), with a composition made up of pebbles and mortar. 
Shaw, 109. 

Thasos (Isle). Inscriptions. Voyage Pittoresque, t. ii. 165. 

Thathia (by Velizza). Some small remains of an ancient fort fFalpolCj i. 319. 

Thaumachia (Greece) j is a fort commanding a gorge. On the summit of the hill 
is the ancient Acropolis, of which there are some few remains, constructed in the 
third style. There are also inscriptions. Dodw. u. 12$. 

Thebes (Egypt). Belzoni very happily characterizes this most sublime of all 
ruins, as in appearance a city of giants, who, after a long confli<:t which ended in their 
destruction, left the ruins of their habitations behind them as a memorial t (p. 37). 
Browne (p. 135) fully confirms the statement of Diodorus, which has been so dis- 
puted, viz. that the houses of Thebes were four or five stories high, and thai the 
circuit was nine leagues ; if so, it must have been the largest mass of buildings ever 
known in the world, without excepting even Babylon. Browne says, *' These vene* 
rabie ruins, probably the most ancient in the world, extend for about three leagues in 
length, along the Nile. East and west they reach to the mountains, a breadth of 
about two and a half leagues. The river is Kere about 300 yards broad. The circum^ 
ference of the ancient city must therefdre have been about twenty-seven mileSf exactly 
the nine leagues of Diodorus. Walled towns, as observed by Pococke, were not 
common in 'Egypt, and therefore, according to that rule, Thebes was never sur* 
rounded by a wall. That the passage in Homer does not refer to the gates of the city 
must be readily admitted. But Browne thinks that it was walled, from some faint 
remains whiob are even to this day visible. In the precincts of the vast temple at 
2^A:tfor or £/ jKttf jar (Luxor) is discoverable a small chamber, lined either with red 
granite or with porphyry. On ascending to the top of it from without, andd irecting 
the eye to the southward, in a straight line, as far as eye can reach, an insulated mass 
is seen, which has the appearance of having been a gate. With a telescope, from the 
same spot, are visible other still more Imperfect remains, under the same circum«- 
stances, in thedireclions west and north. From their situationS| precisely opposed to 
each other, and at the three cardinal points, at so great a distance, rather than from any 
stronger circumstances, Browne was inclined to believe tha^they may have been. gates 
(p. 129). Modem authors baf« styled the site of Thebes, IaucsoTj some Aksor, both 
corruptions of ElKussor'^th^ real term, which isstill applied to the ruins by the Arabs* i 
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The largest portion of this city stood on the eastern side of the river ; and on sail- 
ing up the Nile, the first village within the precincts is Kouma, Kumu^ or Gotiriiou, 
where there are few houses, the people living mostly in caverns. Next is Abuha^adi^ 
a village, and Karnac, a small district. Of these in order. 

Kouma, KurnUj Gournau. See Gournou. 

Abuhadjadi. Browne (135 seq.) places a temple here, numeroas ruins, avenues 
with remains of sphinxes ; but 1 do not find in the other travellers any mention of 
this particular spot under the denomination AbuhadjadL Perhaps this is the temple 
thus described by Denon : ** We arrived towards mid-day upon the soil of Thebes. 
We saw, at ^ of a league from the Nile, the ruins of a great temple, of which no tra^ 
veller has spoken, and which may give the measure of the immensity of this town, 
since, if we suppose that it was the last edifice on the eastern side, it is more than 2^ 
leagues from Medinet Abou, where is the most western temple.** (i. 256, Fn edit. 
Lond.) 

Karnah Denon (i. S57) describes it as a village, built upon a small part of the 
site (t emplacement) of a single temple, which, as be was told, was in circumference 
half an hour's walk. The Grande Description has the following superb plates: 

A. vol. iii. pi. 16, gives a topographical plan of the ruins. From this it appears 
that the building and ground-plans were parallelograms, and that the avenues of 
sphinxes, rams, &c. though straight, went sometimes obliquely from one to another ; 
that the palacq consisted of a court, to which was on one side annexed a temple, also 
of three courts, from whence there was another court filled with columns, then a 
passage, then a peristyle, then apartments of granite, then a gallery. The plans of 
private habitations also appear, squares with chambers on the side in the centre of 
one, columns, also a well (round) ^ with a cistern (oblong). A. vol. iii. pi. 17, is a 
general view of the ruins of the palace, taken from the north«west. Here are masses 
of ruin. PI. i8 is a view of the ruins of ^^ Salle Hypostyle,'' and the granite apart- 
ments of the palace. Masses of ruin. PI. 21 consists in figures, 1, 2, 3, of the plan, 
general section, and elevation of the palace ; in figure 4 of the plan of a small temple, 
near the circumference of the palace. As before, pi. 16. PI. 22 gives the first part of 
the longitudinal section of the palace. Here occur vase*shaped capitals ; shafts richly 
hieroglyphed ; a warrior holding a group of captives, heaped together by the hair of 
their heads, and striking them with a cutting weapon, as if he meant to behead them 
all at one blow ; the interior of columns witii swelling capitals ; interior of a truncated 
pyramidal tower ; very massy compartment within a doorway. PI. 23 . contains the 
second part of the longitudinal section of the palace. The columns are richly hiero- 
glyphed. Above the cornice of the gallery appears an oblong square, barred like a 
gridiron, with a cross-bar athwart the middle, like many of our old bay-windows; the 
interior of a truncated tower, well hieroglyphed ; a door-architrave, and a pilaster of a 
human figure. PI. 24 gives us pilasters, human figures, an obelisk worked in a wall 
and rising above it, and another withinside covering half a doorway. PI. 26 is a trans- 
verse section of the ^' Salle Hypostyle'* of the palace. Here are columns with the 
Indian and vase formed character, and hieroglyphed ; upon two, supporting an upper 
building, are the ovals, charged with hieroglyphs, which, according to Dr. Young, con- 
tain royal names. PI. 27, fig. 1. is a transverse section of the peristyle of the palace. 
Fig. 2. is a transverse section of the palace, taken in front of the obelisks. In the first 
appear simple piers instead of columns, and their flat faces are accordingly relieved by 
figures with the arms folded^ and all alike. PI. 28 exhibits transverse sections in front 
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of the apartments of granite and the gallery of the palace. Here occur piers relieved 
by human figures, square architrave doors, projecting piers en pilaster^ the whole 
heavy, but rich. PI. 30 /contains details of the caryatides of the temple, dependant 
on the palace. The same of the columns of the hypostyle hall, and of the gallery of 
the grand obelisk, and of the style of the palace. PL 33 contains symbolic barks 
making part of the decorations bf the hypostyle*hall, and warlike subjects sculptured 
upon the exterior walls of the palace. In these barks we see the prow and stern of 
rams' heads, whence the subsequent fashion in rostra. Upon another we see the 
origin of the cheniscusj aplustre, or goose's neck, so common in ancient ships. There 
is also a procession of persons, three or four abreast, all in the same costume*. PI. 33 
gives the bas-reliefs sculptured in the couloir (gutter ?) surrounding the granite apart- 
ments of the palace. Here are vases, &c. of elegant form ; in one we see the evident an- 
cestor of the amphora^ for the vase is precisely of the same form^ with the exception only 
of the handles, which are larger. PI. 41 is a perspective view of the palace, taken from 
the interior of the court on the south-west. Nothing architectural can exceed the 
MAJESTY OF THIS VIEW. [/I copy of the plate is given in the Frontispiece'] . On the left 
hand is a colonnade ; then an immense truncated tower, with four gigantic figures in 
pannels, supported by sharp pointed pilasters. The upper story is filled with cavalry, cars, 
conical tents, &c. Next to these, on each edge of the doorway, is a projecting paral- 
lelogram block hieroglyphed, and at the angle a colossal figure. This is succeeded by 
an avenue of columns, supporting nothing ; then another truncated tower as before. 
An entrance on one side of small truncated towers and walls, hieroglyphed, ' &c. 
PI* 43 is a general view of the propylaea and ruins of the palace, taken from the north- 
east, obelisks, columns, truncated towers, &c. PI. 49 is a view of the gate and temples 
of the south. Here is an avenUe of colossal feet, obelisks, heaps, and masses. PI. 51 
has the perspective elevation of the south gate. It is a gateway with an immense 
cornice, hieroglyphed faces of the walls, &c. winged globe, and serpents under the 
cornice. This is a very fine plate. PI. 55 has in figures 1, 2, 3, longitudinal and 
transverse sections ; in figures 4, 5$ G, details of the capitals of the great temple of the 
south. The title explains the plate. There also occur avenues of rams' heads on 
pedestals. PI. 6$ is a transverse section of the little temple of the south. The gateway 
is^ as usual, with an enormous cornice, between hieroglyphed blocks of walling. Above 
the door is a singular moulding,, formed of vases like oil-jars covered with a tile. 
Qu. If the idea of forming walls of vases, as used by the Romans, was not at first 
derived from this fashion? 

• In Forhiris Voyage dans le Levant , Paris, atl. fol. 1819, plates 60 to 68 relate to 
views of Karnak. 

' Col. Light says, '^ On my visit to Carnac, the ancient Diospolis, a ruined temple fur* 
ther from the banks of the river, on the same side as Luxor, was equally grateful. It 
was impossible to look on such an extent of building without being lost in admiration. 
No description will be able to give an adequate idea of the enormous masses still defy- 
ing the ravages of time; enclosure within enclosure, propylaea in front of propylaea. 
To these, avenues of sphinxes of 14 or 1 5 feet in length, lead from a distance of 
several hundred vards. The common Egyptian sphinx is found in the avenues to the 
south ; but to tne west^ the Crio-sphinx with the ram's head, one or two which 

* Every body will recollect the passage in the Bible^ '< bring forth vestments for the worshippers of 
Baalj" and the similarity of costume on devotional occasions. 
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have b^Q Uncovered^ seetas to have composed its corresponding avenue. Those of 
the south and east are still buried. Headless statues of grey and blue granite of 
gigantic size lie prostrate in different parts of the ruins. On the west court, in front 
of the great porticp^ and at the entrance to this portico, is an upright headless statue 
of one block of granite, whose size may be imagined, from finding that a man of six 
feet reaches to the patella of the knee. The entrance to the great portico is through 
a mass of masonry, partly in ruins, through which the eye rests on an avenue of four- 
teen columns, whose diameter is more than eleven feet, and whose height is upwards 
of sixty. On each side of this are seven rows of seven columns in each, whose diameter 
is eight feet, and about forty feet high, of an architecture which wants the elegance 
of Grecian models,' yet suits the immense majesty of the Egyptian temple. Though 
it does not • enter into my plan to give -a description, which has been so ably done by 
others before me, yet when I see that the whole extent of this temple cannot be less 
than a mile and a half in circumference, and that the smallest blocks of masonry are 
five feet by four in depth and breadth ; that there are obelisks of eighty feet high, on a 
base of eighteen feet, consisting of one block of granite^ it can be easily imagined that 
Thebes was the vast city which history describes.*' P. 105 — 107. 
. Denon considers Karnac as the habitation of the kings. It is described by Hero- 
dotus, and was in ruin in the time of Strabo and Diodorus. It consists, like all the 
Egyptian buildings of consequence, of moles or causeways, squares with pia2zas, or 
filled with columns like a wood, or set off with obelisks or colossal figures, porticoes 
with colunms between the squares, and connected or detached apartments, the latter 
with the accompaniments of gates and moles (p. xxiii. seq, Fr. ed.) He carries the era of 
the foundation of Karnac to the time of Sesostris ; states that the plan, though great 
and noble, is without the merit of good execution (except the obelisks, and some finish- 
ing of the exterior gates), and that the remains are dreadfully disfigured by the quan- 
tity of ruinous masses and heaps {Id. i. 359). Among the sculptures Di^non saw a 
figure making an offering of two obelisks, and another of folding doors, fastened by the 
same wooden bolt as now actually used ; and from hence concludes, that obelisks and 
doors were votive offerings or presents. He conceives, that an adjacent building, 
composed of a surrounding wall and gate entering into a court, surrounded a piazza of 

Eilasters of figures, and communicating with other apartments, was a palace of the 
ings, who were the mere puppets of the priests. Id. \. 307, 308. 
BeUoni says, that the place whence the French had taken their iron-headed statues, 
at the time of the invasion, is where a temple stood, surrounded on three sides by a 
lake. It faces the avenue of the great sphinx to the north, and not a single wall or 
column remains standing. A place where Belzoni found about eighteen statues, six 
of which were perfect, and among them a white statue, as large as life, supposed to be 
of Jupiter Ammon, and now in the British Museum, must have been the entry of the 
pronaos. A fine standing colossus without a head, part of which projects above the 
ground, Belzoni found at Karnac, and thought it one of the most finished pieces of 
sculptures which he had ever seen. P. II3— II6. 

The plates of Belzoni contain (pi. 24) a general view of the ruins of Karnak. It con* 
sists of masses and columns and architraves, and immense blocks in the masonry. The 
bell-shaped capital appears on columns. PI. 31, a view of the interior of the temple 
of Karnac. It is a court full of avenues of columns. PI. 38, colossal heads discovered 
in the ruins of Karnac. On the cap is a hieroglyph put on for « talisman. 
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Belzoni has also (in pK44) described two Egyptian arches: one made of projecting 
blocks ; the other of smaller stones, worked in a modern way, but without a keystone. 

Ltixor. The Grande Description contains (A. vol. iii. pi. 2) a general view taken 
opposite the rains of the palace. It consists of columns, an obelisk between two 
pyramidal towers, &c. Pla^e g contains a view of the entry of the palace. Denon's 
view is too high as to the towers. The obelisks are fine. Columns appear just behind 
the entrance, which is between the two obelisks. The figures on the walls consist of 
cavalry in cars, shooting bows and arrows. One figure has the actual wings of a 
modern angel. Plate 4 is the particular view of the palace taken from the south. 
There are immense vase-shaped columns, huge blocks, &c. Plate 5 is a plan and 
longitudinal section of the palace. It consists of columns, courts, and galleries, some 
strangely oblique to the others. At the entrance is a Colossus seated, and obelisk* 
Plate 6 is an elevation of the fa9ade of the palace (similar to the frontispiece of Denon). 
It consists of truncated towers ; two obelisks ; figures seated by the side of the gateway. 
On the walls of the towers are cavalry subjects. Two more seated figures are placed 
on the centre of each tower. Plate 7 comprises the first and second parts of the 
longitudinal section of the palace. Columns like balustrades, and vase-^formed capitals 
appear; also a seated figure at the end of a- gallery of columns. Plate 1 1 contains 
details of the three faces of the eastern obelisk of the palace. A human eye and fuU^ 
faced bust appear among the hieroglyphics. Plate 12 gives details of the three 
faces of the western obelisk. One figure is seated in a modern open-backed chair. 
A kneeling figure presents vases. Knives appear, and a curious instrument made 
like a key, with a shepherd*s crook at the top of the handle, probably intended for 
that, and a spade at the bottom. Plate 38 shews a warrior in a car. He stands upoii 
the pole which goes between the horses, and has the reins tied round the waist. 
Plate 44 is a view of the Propylaea of Thebes, taken from the south. Plate 47 shews 
a curious figure, with only one leg and one arm. Plate 54 is. an interior view and 
plan of the great temple of Thebes ; Karnak of the south. 

In Forbin s ^' Voyage dans le Levant,*' the portico forms plate ffo. 

LtixoTf the finest village of the environs of Thebes, is built (says Denon) upon the 
site and across the ruins of a smaller temple than that of Karnak, but better preserved.. 
The most colossal parts of it are fourteen columns, 10 feet diameter ; and at its first 
gate two granite figures buried up to half the arm, before which are the two largest 
and best-preserved obelisks known. A particularity of this temple is, that a quay, 
protected by an epaulement, guaranteed the eastern part, which bordered on the river; 
from damage. (DenoUy i. 259, 260. Fr. edit.) Denon observes, concerning the 
obelisks, that the sculpture of them is admirable, and that they shew the peculiarity of 
Egyptian taste, which was to congregate masses, which we carefully isolate, and 
neglect symmetry, for neither the obelisks nor the colossal figures are on a line, either 
between themselves, or with the gate. The other parts of the remains consist of 
colonnades and rooms of the palace (Id. ii. 22). The figures on the walls, be observes, 
contain a great number of offerings made to Mendes, as the God of generation. The 
entrance of the temple consists of two obelisks, probably 100 feet high ; between these 
an entrance 70 feet high, formed by two truncated pyramidal towers, with huge impend- 
ing cornices ; further on are the columns. The plan of the temple is a series of courts. 
The view of the entrance is exceedingly grand, and forms the frontispiece of the French 
London edition of 1809, vol. i. Coins of Augustus, Adrian, and Trajan, have been found. 

Medinet Abu marks the extremity of the ruins on the south- west. 

2P 
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The Gtande Description has the followiiig Plates: A. voK it. pi. 3^ exhik'te 
iiQinease blocks ; and party walls also of blocks. In plate 4 appear the balHstrade, 
or trjuncated conical columns, resembling those at Elephants, as given by Seeley. 
Tb(S plan of the palace is an oblong square, divided into three compartments: 
1. a court; 2. another court or peristyle, with a piazza all round like an exchange; 
S« a court. Rectangular square windows, oblong square windows lengthwise, double 
windows and windows of the modern sash form also appear. Plate 7 gives the 
columns at large. Plate 10 rdates to a naval combat, sculptured upon the ex- 
terior face of the palace, exposed to the north. \ sail furled appears at the top 
M the mast. Above the yard is a basket or top, shaped Kke an inverted bell, 
in which ,a man is placed. Bows and arrows are the chief weapons. Badly- 
formed shields appear, the thureos or tile-shaped, and the round convex Grecian. 
Other weapons or maces. The car appears here to be very small, and to be loaded 
with weapons only, especially quivers and arrows. Plate 11 is a Triumphal Arch 
sculptured in the gallery, north of the peristyle of the palace. AH the trades and 
arts, with their respective emblems, seem to be walking in procession. Hawks are 
flying about, as if some parties were hawking. The victor is carried under a square 
tester upon men*s shoulders. Reapers witb sickles also appear. Plate 1 2 is a coloured 
bas-relief in the gallery south 0? the peristyle. It shows the caparisons of horses. 
Plate 14 is an interior view in the peristyle of the palace, very fine. Plate 15 is a view 
of the pavilion, taken on the north of the temple. It consists, as usual, of long 
massy stones, hieroglyphs, cornices, truncated cones, &c. Here is a beautiful win- 
dow or door, with a fine architrave, frieze, and cornice. Plate 20, View of the two 
Colpssuses. Plates dl, 99, Colossi. Plate 43 gives a perspective view of the palace. 
It is a long piazza with columns and Indian capitals. 

Hamilton and Denon are correct. Belzoni says, in no other edifice of ancient 
Egypt has he seen the remains of habitation as they are at this place. There are too 
separate temples, of which the first that meets the view, going from the Memnonium, 
is of less ancient date than the other. On the west side of the portal are stones with 
hieroglyphics upside down, evidently belonging to a former temple. The hierogly* 
pbics and %ures of this edifice differ from those of the other temple. On the north 
si4e of this little temple was a small lake, or rather tank for water, which is now 
filled Pp with earth and rubbish ; and there must have been statues all round it, as 
Belzoni found part of one, and fragments of others, in an excavation made in this 
pls^oe, Perhaps it might have been used for the same purpose as the small lakes near 
the temple of Carnak, which may be supposed to have been the public baths, destined 
for tbe religious visitors of the temple. There are recesses at the sides of windows, 
oq purpose to place the shutters. The whole town, in the opinion of Belzoni, appears 
to have b^n re4>uilt twice or three times successively on the ruins of former ones, 
(pp. 121— 14as), 

The palace, says Denon (ii. xxvii. — ^xxix. i. 330,331), is in high preservation. 
The most important remain is a peristyle <^ four ranks of columns, placed on four 
sides ojT the court, which is 55 by 45* Near the court are five apartments, of which 
two ajpfNsar to have been the treasury. On the north side of the palace is a small 
teiniple dependant upon it. The palace was surrounded with a wall, on a part of 
lyhipbo rtiil existing, are battlements fcreneauxj, similar to those which their has- 
relif^s represent on besieged towers. Adjacent is a small temple of Horus in perfect 
preservation; and betweeo this temjde and Medi net Abou, the site of a hippodrome 
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ot atodiam, tbreeK{uarter8 of a league long, and one-qdarter broad. On the soitth are 
the ruins of an unfinished temple, consecrated to Jaut. The bas-reliefs are yery 
cuilous^ They relate, according to Denon, to a conquest obtained over Indian 
invadersi. Heavy and light-armed soldiers appear. A king, caressing a young female, 
seems to illustrate Deborah's song of dividing the prizes, " to every man a damsel or 
two." But Denon is a. familiar work, and rderence is easy. 

Memnonium. Savary says, (ii. 62.) that it is without Medinet - Abou. Denon 
sBys (EfigL edit. iii. 30) here is a ruined temple. To the right of btie, 
which jotas the village, is a square monument, which probably was a place con- 
tiguous to the temple, ytry small indeed, but of which the neighbouring por« 
ticoefl might be used, in a climate where open galleries and terraces answer the 
purpose of apartments. The small place is entirely difierent in plan from the other 
edifices, and has a sort of badoonies, supported by four heads in the attitudes of 
Caryatides. The sculptures i^present the Bgures of kings menacing groups of 
prostrate captives, similar to those in pi. 40. f. 4. Here are also bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting a hero, perhaps Sesbstris, pursuing a whole army, who throw themselves into> 
some river. This hero is mounted on a small chariot, in which there is only room 
for himself. He drives two horses, holding the reins on a level with hi^ girdle. 
Bucklers and heaps of arms are hung about him and around his car. His statue is 
gigantic, and he holds an immense bow, from which he is shooting arrows upon a 
bearded and long-haired enemy, who have not the least resemblance with the known 
form of Egyptian heads. Further on he is represented sitting in the back of his car, 
tlie horses of which are held by pages, and one person is counting out before him the 
hands cut off from the enemy killed in battle, whilst another is inscribing the number, 
and a third appears to be proclaiming the sum. Prisoners are also brought to him 
confined in different ways. They are all clothed with flowing and striped robes, their 
hair is long and matted, aad tables of hieroglyphics, 50 feet diameter, follow. 
Returning to the left, by another side of these galleries, a long bas-relief is seen, 
ivhich represents, on two sides, a triumphal march. It is probably the same hero 
returning from his conquests. Some soldiers, covered with armour, prove that the 
triumph is military ; though a little further on nothing is to be seen but priests or 
persons of the clasff of the initiated, without arms, and with long and transparent 
tunicks. The arms of the hero are covered with these garments. He is borne on the 
shoulders of men in a palanquin, with all the attendants of a divinity. Before and 
behind him march priests, bearing palm-branches and calumets; and incense is 
presented to him. He arrives, in this state, at the temple of the tutelar deity of 
Thebes and offers to the God, a sacrifice in which he officiates as priest. The march 
continues, and the god is borne" by twenty-four priests. The bull Apis, with the at- 
tributes of divinity, marches before the hero, and a long train of persons follow, hold- 
ing each a banner, in the greater number of which are the representations of different 
deities. When arrived at the altar, a child appears with his hands tied behind] his 
back, who is about to be immolated before the conqueror, who has stopped to receive 
his horrible sacrifice, or to assist at this execrable holocaust. Beside them stands a 
priest, who is breaking the stem of a flower; and birds are flying away, emblems of 
the separation of the soul from the body. The account which Longus and Apuleius, 
in their romances of Theagenes, and the Golden Ass, have transmitted of human sa- 
criflces aniiong the Egyptians, is therefore not a fable; Next, the Hero himself makes 
a sacriflce, to the god Apis, of a sheaf of wheat. A protecting Genius accompanies 
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him throughout. He changes his dress in the different parts of the ceremony, wbfcfa 
perhaps marks his different dignities or degrees of initiation. In one part he holds 
nine conquered persons by the same chain, incense is offered to him in honor of this 
victory ; a priest writes his annals, and 'consigns them to the sacred memorial. It is 
therefore proved that the ancient Egyptians had written books. The famous Toth was 
then a book, and not inscribed tables, sculptures on walls, as has been often supposed^ 
In penetrating into the darkest places, Denon found three small chambers covered 
with bas-reliefs, which had always been dark. At the bottom of the third, was a kind 
of stone buffet, the hinges of which were still remaining. It was closed with three 
doors, as strong as walls. In a small neighbouring temple, by the side of the sanc- 
tuary, was a small room occupied almost entirely by a monolithic temple of granite; 
In the foundation of the same ancient part, the stones are sculptured with hierogly- 
phics. At the north of this temple are the ruins of two figures of granite, overthrown 
and broken. They might have been about 36 feet in height. Their attitude was the 
usual one, of the right foot advanced, and the arms hanging down beside the body. They 
are supposed to refer to the famous statue of Memnon ; but we find from a block of gra- 
nite between them, they that belong to the famous colossal statues of Osymandyas, his 
wife and daughter. Upon searching the tombs further, the corpses were found to lie upon 
beds, composed of little. images of baked earth, holding in one hand a whip ; in the 
other a bent staff; beside the mummies were large long pots of baked earth, with 
covers representing human heads /Denon, iii. 30 — 66 — 85). It is well known that' 
the stattie of Memnon was presumed to issue sounds at sunrise. It is thus explained : - 
M. Humboldt was informed by credible witnesses, that subterraneous sounds, like 
those of an organ, are heard towards sunrise by those who dieep upon the granite 
rocks on the banks of the Oroonoko. He supposes them to arise from the difference 
of temperature between the external air and the air in the narrow and deep crevices 
of the shelves of the rocks. During the day these crevices are heated to 48 or 50^. 
The temperature of their surface was often 39®, when that of the air was only 28°. 
As this difference of temperature wUI be a poaximum about sunrise, the current of 
the air issuing from the crevices, he imagines, will produce sounds, which may be 
modified by their impulse against the elastic films of mud that may project into the 
crevices. The statement has been employed to account for the celebrated tones of the 
statue of Memnon. LawsorCs Lost Spirit, note ii. p. ult. It is more reasonably 
supposed that the pretended sounds, were made by a priest under the pedestal of the 
colossus, where was a vault with' subterraneous communications, a similar artifice be- 
ing used in the ivory statue of Esculapius at Epidaurus. Enc. 

The Grande Description^ A. vol. ii. pi. 23, has a view of the Memnonium. The 
columns are of the Indian style, and there are upright pilasters of human figures. Plate 
' 21 contains a General view of the Tomb of Osymandya^^ taken from the south-west. 
Here are columns with Indian-cushion-formed capitals, and the vase or inverted bell- 
shaped piers, instead of columns, which piers are relieved by human figures, placed 
upright against them. Plate 25 is a View of the Peristyle oj the Colossal Statue of 
Osymandyas taken from the west. The former is in detail. There are heads of 
beasts like cats, arms folded, holding the Pedum or shepherd's crpok in one hand; in 
the other apparently a modern flail with two strikers. The remains of the colossus 
show it to have been of enormous magnitude. Plate 26 is a Fiew of the Tomb of 
Osymandyas^ and of one part of the Libyan Chain ^ taken from the nor th- east. 
There are columns and friezes, and caryatides as before. vThe figures are draped in a 
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sort of mail armour*, sitting close to, the limbs, and connected together by a atrip of 
another material, all down the front. Perhaps the flail in the hands of some of the . 
figures, is a military weapon, and the crook another. According to the engraving, 
mail gloves appear with the fingers divided. Plate 27 is another view of the tomb, 
viz. 1. a court; £. a peristyle; 3. a salle hypostyle; 4' another court, divided into 
two compartments. Plate 28 is a longitudinal section of the Tomb of Osymandyas. 
At the termincrtion of a gallery is a figure of Osymandyas. "Similar figures are also 
thus placed, where the gallery terminates in a cross wall. Thus it was an Egyptian 
fashion to place figures at the end of galleries or avenues, a practice still retained. 
Plates 29 and 30 contain details, &c. of the tomb. Plate 31 bas-reliefs in the hypostyle, 
hall, and first pylon of the tomb. They represent the attack of a building. Here 
appear the modern ladder, the short pyramidal-bladed Roman sword, the scythe- 
bladed falchion, club, bow, &c. Plate 36 shews a curious beast with four rams* heads 
and a figure, seated in a manner quite diflferent from the usual style of Egyptian 
figures. Plate 39 is a Plan and Sections of a grand hypogceum or syringe (sic) ; 
detail of the sculpture of another Hypogceum ; Plan and Sections of an edifice having 
a ceiling in the form of an arch. The hypogaea are of the usual Egyptian fashion, 
squares, connected by passages, nothing circular or oval; the stairs very low and gra- 
dual ; the vaulted ceiling has quite a modern look ; but the stones are not jambed 
and wedged, as in the modern arch, only laid iii horizontal series. 

Behind the two colossi, between the Memnonium and Medinet Ahou, Mr. Salt 
discovered the site of an extensive temple ; their pedestals, of many columns, of very 
large diameter, and in great numbers, several colossal fragments, &c. Belzoni found 
in a part, where the sehos and cella must have been, a sitting figure of a man, in all 
parts resembling tlie great colossus of Memnon. On the side of its chair are the 
same hieroglyphicks, which are to be seen on the chair of the Memnon. It is nearly 
ten feet high, and of the most beautiful Egyptian workmanship. He also found seve- 
ral lion-headed statues, like those of Carnak, some seated and some standing. This, 
Belzoni supposes, was the real great Temple of Memnon, or Memnonium. Between 
the colossal statues and the portico of the temple, is an enormous colossus, thrown 
down and buried, all but the back of its chair, which is broken in two parts abdut the 
middle. Belzoni thinks that the entrance into this temple was guarded by two colossi, 
one of which is supposed to have represented the great Memnon ; and that on'' advanc- 
ing further, there were other columns and statues in inner courts, the fragments of 
which -are still to be seen, as I have just mentioned, on a line with the temple and 
the two colossi. Belzoni, 290 — 293. 

Biban 'el Mouhk. The Grande Description, A. vol. ii. pi. 77, contains a Topogra- 
phical Plan of the extremity of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. Plate 78 
gives a Plan and Section of the fourth Tomb of the Kings on the west ; in figs. 3, 4. 
is k Plan and Section of the fifth Tomb on the west ; in figs. 5*, 6. is a Plan and Sec- 
tion of the fifth Tomb on the east. These tombs are long galleries with doors and 
apartments on the sides. Plate 79 is a continuation of the same, and consists of de- 
tails « 

Biban el Moluck, the tombSj or rather gates, of the Kings is the name of a valley. 
On the side of the mountain are these tombs. These, to ordinary observers, present 



* This 18 still worn in India. 
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BQ indication. The passage froin the front measured 309 feet, the whole extent o£ 
vrhich ia cut out of the living rock. The chambeFs are numerous. The sides of the 
rock every where are as white as snow, and covered with paintings of well-shaped 
figures, at JrescOf and with hieroglyphs quite perfisct^ The colours of the paintings 
sire as fresh as if they had been laid on the day before the painting, was made. It was 
in one of the chamhers of this tomb, that Belzoni discovered the exquisitely beautiful* 
sarcophagus of alabaster, and which he describes as being g feet 12 inches long, 3 feet 
9. ir^cbes wid^, and 2 feet 1 inch deep,, covered within and without witb hieroglyphs 
and. figures in intaglio, nearly in a perfect state, sounding like a bell,>afnd as trans^ 
parent as, glass *• From the extraordinary magnificence of this tomb, Belzoni con- 
ceived that it must be the depository of the nemains of Apis, in which idea he was 
the- more confirmed by having found the carcase of a bull,, embalmed with asphaltum 
in the innermost room. 

Of this tomb, says Mr. Salt, I have forwarded some account to England. It con- 
sists of a long suite of passages and chambers, covered with sculptures, and paintings 
in the most perfect preservation, the tints of which are so resplendent that it was found 
scarcely possible to imitate them in England, and which in fact are executed on a pfm^ 
ciple and scale of colour, that would make them, I conceive, retain their lustre even 
by the side of a Venetian picture. The sarcophagus of aJabaster here discovered is 
eminent in its taste, delicate workmanship, and skill in managing so fragile a material, 
and. will perhaps for ever remain unrivalled. Quarterly RevieWylSlS^ pp. 192, 193. 

The Grande Description , under the head of Thebes Hffpogosa^ has various plates. 
A. vol. ii. plate 44, is Paintings and Bas-reliefs. Here we see the long necked musical 
instrument, and D-shaped harp. Plate 45 represents shooting with bows and arrows 
at a board, but not at the front of it> only the edge, in which arrows are sticking. 
Plate 46 shows scales with basins su^nded from an upright post. A chair with a 
mpdem back. Cars carried by a pole, over the shoulders between two men. Plates 
49 and 50 give heads of mummies. Plate 60 refers to a MS. of Papyrus. The flail, 
or weapon-formed flail, is seen in a seated figure. There appear two obelisks (or 
goods s6 formed) weighed agiiinst each other in scales. Upon the top of the fulcrum is 
a bird. [By means of a lever of this kind the obelisks may have been raised to an 
erect position.] The modern pelisse and nun*s hood occur in female figures. Plate 
61 refers to another MS. of Papyrus. Part i. Here are a boat and corpse laid on a 
bier, under an awning in the middle; figures carrying goods, like a rabbit-seller, with 
a pole over the shoulders ; women drawing a long box, with an animal in it, after 
the corpse ; and a kind of bamboo or wicker cage of a cylindrical form and dome top. 
The same MS. of Papyrus, part ii. a boat in the form of a Greenland canoe, with a 
crescent-formed upright ornament at the stem, and a rudder formed like a baker's 
peel, with a bird at the head, and working like an oar. Human figures squatted ; 
women in the attitude of teaching at the prow, to others listening. Plate 63 exhibits 
another MS, afPajn/rtis. Here we see a table standing on one foot ; a moveable perch 
with a stork upon it ; a woman driving an ox ; a thong&d whip ; another woman sowing 
corn ; she holds a basket in one hand, and with the other throws the seed behind over her 



* Before the death of poor Belzoni, it was temporarily exhibited at the British Museum ; and was 
purchased by Mr. Soane the Architect for 2>000 guineas. This is the famous sarcophagus called the 
" Tomb of Psammis." 
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head. There, k also a very ciirioas plonglH with two perpMdtealar v^edge^^foi^ri^ 
blades on the handle. Plate 64 ia a MS. vf Ih^pyrus^ part iv. H«t« is a tabl6 
shaped like a dice-box, with Terj narrow top^ like a stand for a stmdial seemingly 
provided with a bell*foraied cover to let down upon the table. Plate 60, a MS. irf 
Papyrus. Writing only, except some human legs at top* Plate 67, scal^^ and 
weights, as before, but more perfect; only two strings to the scales which have a bfeisin. 
There appears at the top of the upright fulenim, a contrivance fer previfnting th^ tbo 
great descent of the. beam, or containing marks for measuring the weights afC^brdine 
to the quantum of descent ; if so, the mindples of the scales and ^teelya^ds were botH 
united together. Plate 66, a ilfiS'. o/Pa/^Sfni^* Writing, nothing particiular. Plat^ 
619, a MS. of Papyrus. Writing ; a low broad chair, the feet in front like the fbf^ 
legs of a dog, the back feet like the hinder legs. Also an undesetibed instruWient ; 
(Q?) a table on the principle of a dumb waiter. Plate 70, a MS. of PApyrus. 
Writing; nothing particular. Plate 79, MS. of Papyrus in hierogiyphicAl chdf^ao- 
tersy part i, coloured plate. Here are chains, as before, instead df ropes, to support th^. 
basins. A transverse beam extends from the top of the ftilcrum, with a line han^tlg 
down beside one of the beams and a weight at the end of it. A hand appears holding 
it below. Plate 73, part ii. Boats ; ploughing ; a corpse extended on a bier, which 
bier is formed of a grotesque animal, having the bead of a bird, and the fofe and hind 
legs of a dog. A winged figure with a tau cross, is descending fo the corpse, steni^ 
ingly to receive and welcome the soul. Ploughing. Boats, as before. Table with 
vases for feet ; an animal laid upon it. There ia a curious accompanlifient to tht 
table ; probably a fly-flapper to wave backwards and forwards over it ; the contHvande 
of swinging a board for this purpose over the dinner table, being still used in Italy. 
The thing in question resembles a &n, moveable like a vane of a weathef-cock. Plate 
74, part iii. Here human legs support a snake, either a hieroglyph, ot instruttietit 
for bearing something laid upon it. Plate 75, continuation of the MS. Boats, as 
before, but beautifully represenited. The boats are pushed along by poles, a^ nOw. 
In a boat ia a table, with a contrivance, under the lid, to lower or eleVate it at option. 
The table su{^)orts an animal figure. Plate 88 contains standards, arms and instru- 
ments. Here we have a captive tied by the two arms behind to a column. Plate 89 
shows sofas and stepa. The legs of the -two former ai^ those of animals. Plate 90 
gives reaping, sowing^.&c ; the sickles are formed like scythes. In Plate 91 we hav^ 
chequers; a curious harp made in the form of a tutnbler with his heel^ and head up^ 
wards, but not walking on his bands. These are turned back, and the bottom is his 
breast; also a C^^hapsd harp, with only foor strings \ a large vase, in a wooded stand, 
and a panneled piec:e of fnrnitofe on four legs, with a top in the shape of a ^onVex 
oyster-sheU, liftuw on aoad off by a handle formed like the head of a bitliard n^ace. 

In Forbin's ** Voyage dans is Levant^*" Plate 48, is the long-necked instrument \h 
tombs, the apparent ancestor of the guitar. He observes that it is- still played upon by 
the Arabs, and seemingly by a bow. It hsfa four siringa and the fiUgers ate applied to 
the neck. 

The moat remarkable of the tomb» (says Betzont), that which rs r^koned the best, 
ia truly ^and. It is distinguished from the others, mn only by its excellent state of 
preservation, but because it eontains eight smaU ceH^, cut in the rock in the first passage 
on each side of it, in whidtare painted a muttitndie of arts, used by the ancient Egyptians, 
such as: inaplenauita of war^domestick and ceretnonilrf dresses, decoration?, ttmsicd in- 
atruments, and in short* all that was conducive to taste, humanity, or convenience, in 
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this time, so as to give perfect ideas of their mode of living, &c* The ground is white^ 
and the colours are so hveiy and striking, that we cannot fail to wonder- at them. Fur- 
ther on, you pass through a long gallery, painted with the most beautiful hierogly- 
phicks, in like preservation ; and in the great hall lies an enormous sarcophagus, of 
oi^e single piece of granite ten feet long, five wide, and 'six high, and six inches thick 
covered with hieroglyphicks, inside and out. This is one of the largest sarcophagi 
remaining in perfection at this day. Belzonif 195. 

Denon is ample; but plates alone, in detail^ can do justice to the tombs of Thebes 
' in the only view in whicn they are interesting,--^paintings recording the arts and civili- 
zation of Egypt. The subject itself requires of course a volume. It is sufficient here 
to quote a single passage of Denon : '^ The plan of one only of these tombs is sufficient 
to indicate the general disposition of the others. Every grotto communicates with the 
valley by a large gate. It leads to a gallery, hollowed in the rock. Its breadth and 
its height are commonly of twelve feet. Its length, even to a second gate, is of twenty 
paces. This gate conducts to a second gallery of the same breadth, and twenty-four 
paces of length. At the right and the left of this gallery are chambers of five feet 
broad, upon ten of depth. There are found designs of arms, such as hatchets, poinards, 
crooked sabres, straight swords, lances, javelins, bows, arrows, quivers, coats of mail 
and bucklers, agricultural labours, vases, toys of all kinds ; the details of the prepara- 
tion of aliments are too represented.*' i. xxx. 

In Belzoni, plate 40 is most curious. It consists of the Tomb of Samotbis in 
Thebes, the coffin-sha(ped sarcophagus, before described, and well known. It stands 
in the centre of a vaulted room, of which the walls and ceilings are painted in rich 
colours, and full of figures. Adjoining to it are other rooms and passages, of which 
the walls and separating piers are also painted. On one of the figures is a pair of pan- 
taloons of pure Harlequin costume, small pieces intermixed. 

Thebes (Boeotia^ now Thiva, eight leagues distant from Megara). The fragments 
of the walls of the Kadmeia are regularly constructed ; indeed, from a representation 
of them upon a vase, they were apparently composed of polygons. Thley were proba- 
bly erected by the Athenians, when Cassander restored the town. There are also the 
lower parts of a circular tower, about 90 feet in diameter, constructed with stories ap- 
proaching the polygonal forms. (Dodw. i. 266, 268.) Dr. Clarke is copious on the 
subject. He describes an ancient bulwark, near one of the gates of Thebes, as perhaps 
one of the hills of Apollo Ismenius. Prodigious ramparts and high mountains of very 
artificial form appear upon the outside of the city. A deep fosse surrounds it, and the 
traces of its old walls may be still discerned. Half the arch of an ancient gate and one 
of the buttresses remain. In coming from the gate into the town is an old buttress or 
bastion where upon a large block of stone is an inscription, commemoratiug the virtues 
of women. The situation and form of the ramparts serves to point out the position 
of the seven gates. The present town appears to occupy little more than the site of 
the old Cadmean Acropolis, and the masses which remain belonging to the ancient 
walls, show (says Dr. Clarke) that the story of Amphion was no fable. It is a very 
ancient custom to carry on men's labour by an accompaniment, both of musick and 
singing. The custom, indeed, still exists both in Egypt and Greece. Concerning the 
ancient bulwark. Dr. Clarke says further, there can be no doubt, but it formed a part 
of the ancient fortification, as there is another bill, equally artificial, near to it, and 
between the two, there-seems to have been the eastern gaite, or entrance to the old 
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city.' It consists, as to its form, of two cqnes with truncated summits, the one smaller 
than the other. The smaller stands upon the larger, as upon a pedestal, thereby leav- 
ing room for a road all round its base, and having, in circumference at its truncated 
summit, a level plane or terrace upon its top. Elsewhere Dr. Clarke observes, that 
there is an aqueduct and fountain on the south side of Thebes, and that the view of the 
Cadmsean citadel is very grand. Clarke, vii. 39, 64, 68, 69, 75, 95^ 

There are some great blocks of stone and foundations, the probable remairis of the 
Gate Proctis. Near Peri, is a large artificial terrace, on which was the Stadium and 
Gymnasium. A flat space in the immediate vicinity, which appears to be artificial, 
probably constituted the Hippodrome, which was decorated with the monument 
of Pindar. Some ancient foundations at the south-east of the town may^ be remains 
of the Krenaia, or Gate of the Fountain. A square modern tower of considerable 
magnitude near this spot, is constructed with ancient materials. In the direction 
where the Hypsistar probably stood, are the relics of a gate, com|x>sed of a mass, of 
small stones, and mortar lined with rougher masonry. The style of its construction, 
and of part of a round arch, which remains, shows it to be Roman, or even perhaps of 
the Middle Ages, probably the Onkais or Nectis Gate. Near this, is the dry ditch, of 
the Ismenos or of Dirce, and another mass of wall near the bank with the remains of 
a bridge, for the Greeks built little bridges over dry channels, and deified rivers in 
which no waters flowed. Dodw. i. 266. 

But the most curious part (says Dr. Clarke) of the antiquities of Thebes is the 
Church of St. Demetrius. Upon the western side of it, there may still be seen the 
rarest specimens of architecture in Greece, several capitals of that most chaste and an- 
cient pattern of the Corinthian order, which is entirely without volute at the corners, 
and has a single wreath of the simplest acanthus foliage to crown its base. (See the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, i. p. 21.) Inhere is also at Thebes, a Soros, supposed 
to have been the tomb of Hector, and the fountains near it, \h& JEdipodia. Clarke, 

vii. 76, 89. 

On the road from Thebes to Chalcis, are two small tumuli. Beyond them, traces 
of an ancient wall ; further on a tumulus and round tower. About five miles beyond 
are three large blocks of stone.; fifty minutes more, some ancient sepulchres, and the 
traces and foundations of a large town. Dodw. ii. 148. 

Theb^ Phthiotic^ (Greece, afterwards Philippopolis, presumed to heArmiro). 
Imperfect traces indicating an ancient city ; not far from Armiro further ancient re* 
mains. Dodw. ii. 85. 

Theodosia (ruined before the age of Hadrian, Caffa or rather Stara Crim.) We 
left Kertchy (says Dr. Clarke), and proceeded towards Caffa. After the second sta- 
tion we passed another ancient boundary or vallum, and here we discerned the traces of 
turrets, that were placed along the second barrier of the Bosporus. On the last stage 
from Kertchy to CaflTa, we passed the third, that is to say, the outer vallum or boundary 
of the Bosporians. This separated their peninsula from the country of the Tauri. Its 
remains, as well as those of the towers placed upon it, were very visible. This wall 
extends from the sea of AzoflT, beginning eastward at a place now called Arahat, to the 
mountain behind CaflTa. It is.mentioned by Strabo, w ho states, from Hypsicrates, that 
it was constructed by Asander, 360 stadia in lengthy having at every stadium a turret* 
The description agrees with its present appearance. At the entratiee of the^city, near 
an edifice once a mint, are some ruins likely to be considered as relics of ancient The-, 
odosia. The Russians have destroyed numerous marbles, &c. On the walls are in- 
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scriptions. Upon its elevated territory above the Tahtar city, close to the walls of the 
old Armenian fortress, is a circular building, very like certain ruined edifices upon the 
coast of Baia near Naples. It is now a ruin, but in taking down a part of the stucco, 
loosely adhering to the wall, there appeared a beautiful inferior covering of coloured 
plaster resembling the stucco discovered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. The Arme- 
nians, who had probably converted this building into a place of womihip^ found it 
necessary to conceal its Pagan ornaments. In the centre of the old pavement of this 
building a very curious bas-relief was discovered. It was sculptured upon a kind of 
Cippus in a very rude manner, t)ie subject being divided into two parts, the one above 
and the other below. In the upper part appeared two crowned heads, and in the lower 
a staircase was represented, leading to the mouth of a stone sepulchre. 

*' The appearance of l^umuli, increasing as we advanced, denoted the vicinity of 
some ancient city. Passing a bridge, whose massive masonry resembled the style of 
labour used by the ancient Etruscans in the walls of Crotona, we were surrounded by 
the remains of Mosques, Baths, and other mouldering edifices, some of these still re- 
taining marks of great magnificence. We entered a building, which yet remains en- 
tire. It consisted of one large area surmounted by a beautiful dome, and surrounded 
by eight smaller chambers. Its walls were covered with ancient stucco, coloured in 
distemper. Such a style of architecture is seen in those buildings, which are vulgarly 
called Temples of Venus and Diana at Baiae in Italy, and which were originaiiy pub* 
lie Baths, belonging to this fashionable bathing-place of the ancient Romans, dlarke, 

ii. 131—155. 

Thermopylje. Leading to the Straits is the old paved military way, mentioned by 
Livy. '^ Having passed (says Dr. Clarke) on the road from Bodonitza, several stadia 
of the ancient pavement^ we suddenly found ourselves.in a small plain, surrounded by 
mountains ; just before the descent to the narrowest part of the Straits falls off abruptly 
t)y a steep and uninterrupted declivity. Here we observed, close to the ancient way, 
upon the right a tumulus, upon which the broken remains of a massive pedestal, as a 
foundation for some monument, were yet conspicuous. In its present state it is suffi- 
ciently entire to prove, that the form of this pedestal was square, and that it covered 
the top of a conical mount of earth, which is the shape common not only to ancient 
sepulchres in general, but particularly to those of Greece, as appears in the tomb of the 
Athenians on the plain of Marathon, and that of the Thebans on the plain of Chaero- 
naea. It consisted of large square blocks of a rude marble breccia, some of which re- 
main as they were originally placed. Others dislocated and broken were lying by with • 
a considerable fragment of one of the weighty corners of the pedestal. This tumulus 
is no doubt the Polyandrium of Strabo, decorated with five Steice, in which were 
buried the three hundred Spartans, because it is. the only tomb which occurs in 
this defile. The same appellation of Polyandrium^ as applied to a sepulchre, occurs 
in Pausanias, with reference to the tomb of the Thebans, near Chaeronea, and the only 
difference between the two is, that the Chseronaean tumulus is larger than this. They 
are both alike in shape. This tomb is placed upon the top of the very eminence within 
the defile, to which all the Greeks retreated, excepting only the Thebans, ** and there, 
(says Herodotus) is the tumulus at the entrance of the defile, where now stands the 
stone lion, the Leonidas.** They retreated to that spot, answering also to the situation 
of their camp, for this was within the wall, which closed the passage, there being a 
little plain here, extending along the valley towards Bodonitza, and there is no other 
place within the wall where this camp could have been situated, as will presently ap^^ 
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pear« In the description of the position held by the Greeks at Thermopylae, Leonidas 
IS represented as not being within sight of the Persian army, which would have been 
the case, if be had been any where further towards the north when the Spartans com- 
posed the advanced guard. During the day, upon which a person was sent by Xerxes 
to reconnoitre, they had descended from their camp, and were seen at the entry of the 
defile without the wall, a little removed from the south-east side 'of the small bridge, 
where the Turkish Dervene now is upon the outside of the old wall, for these Straits 
are still guarded as a frontier pass, and they are as mueh the gates of Greece, as they 
were when Xerxes invaded the country. Hence the descent becomes more rapid to- 
wards the narrowest part of the Straits, and the way, leading through thick woods, 
which cover the declivity, is in many places broken up by torrents, as it is described 
by Strabo. In about three quarters of an hour from the Polyandrium, we arrived at the 
wall mentioned by Herodotus. The remains of it are still very considerable, inso- 
much that it has been traced the whole way from the Gulph of Malia to the gulph of 
Corinth, a distance of twenty-four leagues, extending along the mountainous chain of 
Oeta, from sea to sea, and forming a barrier towards the north of Greece, which ex- 
cludes the whole of JEioVm and Thessaly. In this respect it resembles the wall of 
Antoninus in the north of Britain ; for it is built with large and rudely-shaped stones, 
which have been put together with cement, and in many places the work is now 
almost concealed by the woods and thickets which have grown over it. Immediately 
after passing this wall upon the outside of it, and upon the left hand, is seen the foun- 
tain, precisely in the situation that must have been occupied by the Spartans when 
reconnoitred by Xerxes. It is shaded by an enormous plane-tree of unknown anti- 
quity. Thence, leaving the fountain, we entered the extensive bog,, through which a 
narrow paved causeway offers the only approach to all the southern parts of Greece. 
This causeway has, upon either side of it, a deep and impassable morass. Here is set 
the Turkish bervene or barrier, upon a small narrow stone bridge which marks the 
most important point of the whole passage, because it is still occupied by sentinels,>as 
in ancient times, and is therefore even now considered as the DTAAI of the Southern 
Provinces. The Thermos or Hot Springs, whence this defile received the appellation 
of ThermopyliBy are at a short distance from this bridge. A little further on towards 
the north the old paved causeway leads to these springs, immediately after passing the 
bridge. The causeway here scarcely admits of two horsemen abreast of each other.'* 

'* The nature of this narrow pass of Thermopylae is owing entirely to the marshy 
plain which lies at the foot of a precipitous part of Mount Oeta, between the base of 
the mountain and the sea. This marsh, never having been drained, is for the most 
part one entire bog; and there is no possibility of obtaining a passage by land along 
the shore from south to north, or rather from south-east to north-west, excepting over 
the paved causeway here described. The most critical part of the Pass is at the hot 
springs, or at the bridge, where the Turkish Dervene is placed. At the former, the 
traveller has the mountain close to him on one side and a deep bog on the other. A 
handful of brave troops might therefore intercept the passage of the mightiest army 
that the Persian or any other Eastern Emperor ever mustered, and this we find they 
did, until a path was pointed out for the troops of Xerxes, which conducted his sol- 
diers by a circuitous route over the mountain to the rear of the Grecian camp. The 
same path was also pointed out to us. It is beyond the hot springs towards the north, 
and is still used by the inhabitants of the country in their journey to Salpna, the ancient 
Amphessa. After following this path to a certain distance, another road branches 
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from it towards the south-east, according to the route pursued by the Persians upon 
this occasion. ^ 

*^ The defile or strait continues to a certain distance beyond the hot springs, and 
then the road bears off all at once across the plain towards 2^itun. It is still paved 
in many places ; and it hereby marks exactly the line of march observed by Leonidaa 
and the Greeks in their daring attack upon the Persian camp on the night before their 
defeat, when^ they ventured out of the defile. But we found it impossible to ascertain 
precisely where Heraclea stood." Clarke^ vii. 319, 

Mr. Dodwell says, on the approach to Thermopylae, after passing two streams a tu- 
mulus stands to the right upon an artificial bank, which had been elevated from a 
marsh. The scenery is uncommonly fine. No gratification is wanting, which the 
' enraptured lover of landscape can desire. A green hillock with a house upon its sum- 
mit, which was once the Derbeni or Custom-house, is probably the spot where the 
Spartans, after the death of Leonidas, rallied and fell, and in which they were buried. 
JJodw. ii. 68. 

An anonymous traveller adds, Thermopylae now only serves as an abode for wild 
goats, and as a temporary post for banditti, who conceal themselves in each concavity 
to attack the traveller. It is a passage flanked by a mountain on the west, steep and 
inaccessible, and on the east is partly inundated by the sea. It is but sixty paces 
broad, and in some places so narrow as to make it difficult even for a carriage to pass. 
Archceolog. Libr. i. 114. 

Thespbia (Greece). At the foot of a hill, under which stands Eremo Castro^ are 
the remains of an ancient city, probably Thespeia. The walls,^ which are almost en- 
tirely ruined, inclose a small circle, a little elevated above the plain, which probably 
comprehended the Acropolis. There are remains of some temples, work^ up in 
churches, also inscriptions, fragments of statues, and bas-reliefs. Dodw/\. 253 ; an en- 
graving of the ruins, p. 256. 

Thespia ' fBceoth). The ruins of Phria (says Dr. Clarke) are perhaps those of 
Thespia. There are considerable vestiges. Wheeler mentions ruins : and other ac^* 
comits place Thespia at St. Basilio. Clarke^ vii. 112. 

Thessalonica (anciently Therma). Near it (says Dr. Clarke) is the largest and 
most perfect tumulus which exists in allTurkey. It is probably the Polyandrium of 
those Thessalonians who fell in the battle against Philip the Second. — ^There remain 
the Propylaea of the ancient Hippodrome, or of the Forum. The walls give a very re- 
markable appearance to the town, and cause it to be seen from a great distance, being 
white-washed, and what is still more extraordinary, they are painted. They extend 
in a semicircular manner from the sea, inclosing the whole of the buildings within a 
peribolus, whose circuit is five or six miles, but a great part of the space within the 
walls is void. It is one of the few remaining cities which have preserved the form of 
its ancient fortifications ; the mural turrets yet standing, and the walls which support 
them, being entire. The old Cyclopean masonry remains in the lower part of them, 
surmounted By an upper structure of brick*-work, probably the work of the Greek Em- 
perors, being also characterised by the method of building which then became very 
general, of mixing broken columns and fragments of the early productions of Grecian 
architecture and sculpture confusedly among the work. There is no foss on the out- 
side of the walls. The city rises in a theatrical form, upon the side of a hill surrounded 
with paintings. In the citadel are pillars, supposed to be remains of the temple of 
Hercules ; also a triumphal arch^ erected in honour of Faustina, Commodus and Anto- 
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Iiinu9. The/citadel is the old Acropolis^ with the towers added by the Venetians. 
The Propylaeum of the Hippodrome [engraved by Stuart, vol. iii, c. 9.] consists of a 
magnificent Corinthian colonnade of five pillars, supporting an entablature, and having 
four void spaces between the columns for entrance mto the Hippodrome or the Forum, 
The style shows the decline of the arts, but there are parts of the sculpture very fine. 
Over the entablature is an attic, adorned with figures in alto-relievo. These figures 
upon the side next to the street are as follows ; 1. A representation of Victory ; 2. a 
female, called Helen, by Stuart; 3. a male figure naked, perhaps that of Paris in the 
old Grecian cap with a bull's head by his side, but called that of Telephus, by Stuart; 
4. Ganymede carried by an eagle. Behitid these figures, upon the obverse side of the 
structure, are, 1. a Bacchante, playing a flute; 52. Bacchus with a panther; S.Ari- 
adne ; 4. Leda with the swan.— Paris is done in very capital style. These double alto- 
relievos are made to sustain the upper architrave of the attic, after the manaer of Cary- 
atides. It consists of three pieces ; the joints being over the two middle Caryatidse* 
If it was not the Propylaeum of the Hippodrome, which was consistent with the taste 
and customs of ancient Greece, it may probably have been part of a square inclosure, 
for an Agora or Forum, but even in this case it must have been one of the entrances. 
Beaujour thinks, that it was erected in the time of Nero, and he considers the alto- 
relievos as. the finest pieces of Grecian sculpture which have escaped the ravages of 
time. The figures are as large as life. The rotunda is an edifice built after the model 
of the Pantheon at Rome ; Beaujour thinks for the worship of the Cabiri, and that it 
was built under Trajan. It has a beautiful dome, and in front is a magnificent marble 
Bema or pulpit, ornamented in basso-relievo. There is an ancient fountain with an 
inscription. The Hippodrome is a magnificent area» in the form of an ellipse, sur^ 
rounded by an immense coilon whose greater axis from north to south equalled 520 
yards in extent, and its minor axis 160. To the west of it was the palace of Diocle- 
sian, supported by arches. The vestiges are still visible. At the church of St. Sophia, 
containing some columns of Verde Antico, there is another extraordinary Bema or 
Suggestum, made also of Verde Antico. with steps leading up to it, the whole being 
of one entire mass of this beautiful aggregate. Its form is that of a cross, accompa- 
nied with a double colonnade of pillars of the Verde Antico, with lonick capitals, and 
the whole of the interior was lined with marble^ of which a great part now remains. 
The mosque of Eski Djumna was once the temple of the Thermian Venus. The 
Greeks spoiled it by endeavouring to make it cruciform. It was a perfect parallelo- 

?Tam 70 feet long and 15 wide, supported on either side by twelve columns of the 
onick order of the most elegant proportion. The six columns of the Pronaos still 
remain, though concealed by the wall of the mosque. There are two triumphal arches, 
viz. of Augustus and Constantine, one at each end of the street. When viewed exter- 
nally, there are two bas-reliefs on the arch of Augustus, raised after the battle of Phi- 
lippi ; one on each side representing the two conquerors, standing before a horse, led 
by a boy. The Arch of Constantine is excessively full of sculpture, but in a style 
showing the decline of the arts. Clarke^ vii. 439 — 460. 

Without the walls at some distance from the town is a tumulus. In the cemetery 
without the walls, are the shafts of ancient columns. There are also a mound on which 
are traces of a fortress ; beneath, are remains of walls, and hard by, a fountain. ' At 
two hours distance, beyond a defile, are ruins upon the heights, as of a fortress ; also 
part of an aqueduct Id. viii. 2, 3. 
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* TitiBURsicuMfiURE {tiov9 Tuhcrsohe^ Jfrica). Inscription on the walls ; ruins of 
a dome over a fountain. Sfiaufs Africa^ 94. 

Thisbe (novr KaJcosiUy Greece). The ancient walls of Thisbe are seated on the 
edge of a steep rock, of a moderate height, and oblong form. Some few remains of the 
Tirynthian style are still visible, but the walls have evidently been restored, at difier- 
ent periods. The third style of construction is the most predominant* The walls are 
eight feet in thickness, and the middle space, which is composed of small stones^ is four 
feet. At the foot of the rock are several sepulchral chambers of the trmfKahw kind, cut 
in the solid mass, containing from one sarcophagus to five, which, however, are all 
uncovered and empty. There are also altars, inscriptions, fodndationsj and heaps of 
large stones, in the lower town. Dodw. I. 259. 

Thorai, Thoreai. See Elymbos. 

Thoricus. The " Unedited Antiquities of Attica^ published by the Dilettanti 
Society, Lond. 18 17," atl. fol. give the following account of the Thoricus : There 
iare remains of a singular building. The lower parts of a Dorick portico, having four- 
teen columns in the front, and seven in each return, were exposed by digging. The 
central interval, between the columns of the front, was enlarged after the usual man- 
ner of the Greeks, when the destination of the building commanded a wide approach, 
whilst in the returns, the intervals (excepting those at the angles, which in all exam- 
ples are less than the others) must have been equal. It was not a temple but an open 
portico, pp. 57, 58. 

Le Roy considers the remains of the Thoricion as the most ancient of all that he 
had seen in Greece. He says that this remain was situated on the north of the moun- 
tain Laurium, in the plain near the place, where, says Xenophon, was the fortress of 
the Thoricion. Its length, which he could not precisely ascertain, extended from north 
to south ; and its breadth was $6 feet 8 inches. I dug (he adds) even to the foot of 
some of those columns which were not entirely fallen. They had no bases, being sim- 
ply placed upon a platband of marble, which was not larger than their lower diameter. 
There was no indication of pavement, architraves, friezes, or cornices, and the columns 
.were very short. He therefore thinks, that the work is of the very first a?ra of the 
Dorick ; arid that all the parts of the entablement were made of wood, as in the first' 
aera of architecture. (Raines de Orece^ p. 4. pi. ii.) Other writers find at Tfioricum 
a theatre and town walls, built chiefly of marble. (Archceolog. xv. 323.) Mr. Dod- 
well says, that on the road to Thorikos from Raphte are imperfect remains of anti-^ 
quity, in several places, i. 533. 

Thronion (Dr. Clarke places at Bodonitza, Greece). He says, that there is an 
ancient paved way and aqueduct, and remains of ancient walls, upon the hill where 
the citadel stands (vii. 297). Mr. Dodwell says, that on the approach to Thermo- 
pylae, near the Boagrios, at the distance of about two miles from the sea, is a church, 
composed of ancient fragments with a few traces about it, and an inscription contain- 
ing the name of Thronion. Dodw. ii. 66. 

Thubuna (Tubnah, Africa). Ruins buried in the sand and rubbish. ShaWj 55. 

Thunudronum, or Tynidrum (presumed to be at Hvdrah, a little below Gellahj 
' at SnaaPy AJrica). Extensive ruins; walls of several houses; the pavement of a 
^hole street entire, with numerous altars and mausolea.; a larc^e, but not fine, tri* 
umphal arch. Shaw, II8. 

Thuria (Greece). A Palceo-castro ; parts of the ancient wall ; marble tympana 
of fluted columns of the Dorick oi'der, probably the remains of the temple dedicated 
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to the Syrian goddess ; a large oblong cistern, or tank, hewn in the rock, and once 
coated with a cement. It is 2S yards long, and l6 broad. fFatpole^ i. 38. 

Thymbria (Greece). Probably situated at a village half a mile from Myus, where 
are vestiges of ancient building. Chandler, Asia Min. 166, 16*7- 

TittB£L*£L-]VIoKATT Beh. The antiquities, says Niehbuhr, discovered by Norden, 
can be no other than Egyptian. The ground is covered with stones from 5 to 7 feet long, 
inscribed with hieroglyphicks, and some of them standing on end, while others are lying 
flat. The more carefully they are examined, so much the more certainly do they appear 
to be sepulchral stones. At one end of the building seems to have been a small cham- 
ber of which the roof still remains. It is supported upon square pillars^ and these, as 
well as tlie walls of the chambers, are covered with hieroglyphicks. Through the 
whole building are various busts in the Egyptian manner. The hieroglyphicks were 
as well executed as those of Egypt, but from the occurrence of the goat, an animal 
common in this country, but never appearing in Egyptian monuments, he thinks that 
it might be the work of colonists, or tlie Arabs, who conquered Egypt under the 
Shepherd kings. [Most probably of Egyptians whom they compelled to work at it, 
as the Jews were forced to make bricks in Egypt.] Nieb. Arab. i. 203, seq. EngKsh 
Translation. 

Tiberias Lake (Palestine). Ruins of a causeway of masonry, bearing marks of 
great antiquity, to be traced along the side of the lake. Light, 207. 

TiBUR, (the modern Tivoli). The elegant and accomplished Cornelia Knight has 
published a very full account of this famous place and its antiquities. It was the 
Twickenham or Richmond of Imperial Rome. 

Near the Ponte dell Aqiwria is a grotto of difficult access, which appears to have 
been a subterraneous temple, and is supposed to have been that of Tell us or the Earth. 
Latium, p. 224. 

Near the entrance of the town is a small church called la Madonna delta Tosse, 
formerly the temple of Tussis, or the goddess of coughs. It is a rotunda with a cu- 
pola and niches for statues, and has a picturesque aspect, p. 224* Miss Starke says 
(ii. 53) that it is quite entire, and resembles the temple of Minerva Medica at Rome. 
Others make it a sepulchre. Eustace, ii. 24S. 

The road from ^me to Tivoli begins at the gate of S. Lorenzo, and the church was 
anciently the temple of Neptune. The choir is supported by beautiful columns, with 
the frieze above remaining entire, and ornamented with trophies of exquisite work. 
All the road is bordered by fragments of fine tombs. At a very little distance from 
the lake Albula, now ttie Solfatara, are ruins supposed to be therms erected by Agrippa, 
though called by the peasants ruins of the palace of Zenobia." The tomb of the Plau- 
tian family is a tower, about two miles from Tivoii. There are ruins of the villa of 
the Piso family, near the spot where that of Adrian was afterwards erected, and an* 
tiques have been found. Brutus and Cassius had villas. At a place called San Anto-- 
mo are ruins, which probably belonged to the villa of Zenobia. The place is still 
called Concha. Golden bracelets and other female ornaments have been found. At 
San Antonio are the ruins of the villa of Syphax, vanquished by Scipio, who died 
here in 552. A beautiful bason, a fountain and other remains, have been discovered. 
On the north bank of the Teverone are ruins of the villa of the Cee^arian family 
(^33)* Ihe ruins of the villa of Mycenas, afterwards of Augu^stus, are substructions. 
These consist of vast rooms and arches. Above this foundation, as appears from the 
rooms, were two rows of columns, one of the Dorick the other of the lonick, which 
formed two porticoes round the whole of the building (235). Between these porticoes 
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were chambersi in which there do not appear the vestiges of a window, and thas 
could only have received light from the doors, which opened into the portico (2^6). 
Eustace (ii .240.) admits that there are several traces of the former magnificence of this 
villa, viz. a row of arches, seventeen below and fourteen above, forming a suite of 
apartments. There are grottoes, and remains of walls, formerly part of the magnifi- 
cent villa of the unfortunate Quinctilius Varus, killed in Germany. Enough is left 
to prove that the building was a quadrangle, nearly equilateral, ornamented with co- 
lumns, and su[)erbly magnificent. At Midiano are remains of the villa of Ventidius 
Bassus (See Shaksp. Jul. Cass.) The villa of Horace is placed near the church of St. 
Anthony, on the opposite bank of the Teverone, where are the remains of porticoes, 
and a path down to the river (231). Eustace (ii. 235.) says, that it consists of a few 
scattered fragments of walls and arches, but (248) adds some Mosaick pavements; 
and observes, that it is a beautiful situation, in view of Rocca Giovanje^ formerly 
Fanum Vacuncey about a mile and a half upon the road which leads to Rocca Giovane. 
(241) At the villa of Catullus, are vestiges beyond Porta Valeria, towards the monastery 
of St. Michael, and Mosaick pavements have been found. The villas of Horace and 
Quinctilius Varius were supplied by aqueducts, of which there are remains ; as also of 
the villa of Manlius Vopiscus, a poet, and near the great cascade, a temple of the Sibyl, 
answering exactly to the description of Statins, Sylvs, B. i. The temple of the Sibyl, 
or of Vesta, as some, stands, says Miss Starke (ii. 53.) in the garden of an inn. It is a 
well-known and beautiful building, cylindrical, surrounded by an elegant colonnade. 
In the library .of the Society of Antiquaries is a fine model. Eustace (ii. 23 1.) says, 
that it is admirable in its proportions, and that of its eighteen pillars ten only remain 
with their entablature. It stands in the court of an inn, without any roof or covering ; 
but its own solidity seems toi>e a sufficient protection. The real temple of the Sybil 
consists of four pillars, now forming part of the wall of the parish church of St. George. 
Id. 232. Some of these appropriations have been questioned ; but it is not the pro- 
vince of this work to settle such controversies. It is suflicient to note, that the villas 
belonged to distinguished Romans, and that the remains are unquestionably authentic. 

The villa of Mecsenas, which had two stories, is noted for that distribution of the 
apartments which exhibited the taste of a master in the useful and agreeable. 

The most famous antiquity of the place is, however, the 

f^illa of Hadrian. Miss Starke says (ii. 56.) that it is supposed to have extended 
seven miles. The plan was enormous; imitating in various places, the Lyceum, Pry- 
taneum, porticoes of Egypt, &c. It had two or three temples, and a wall, which had 
always the sun on one side, and shade on the other, f. e. from north to south. 

Miss Knight*8 account is as follows (p. 22S seq.): Historians tell us, that Adrian's 
Villa was divided into seven parts ; 1 . The Lyceum ; 2. the Academy ; 3. Prytaneum ; 
4. Egyptian Canopus; 5. Pscile ; 6. the Valley ofTempe; 7. the Infernal negions. 

However difficult it would be to attempt completely to decipher these various places, 
much is btill left to guide the Antiquary, and many treatises have been composed on 
the. subject. 

The principal gate appears to have been towards Ponte Lucano, whence there was a 
paved road which led to the villa ; much of it still remains, and beside it are consider- 
able vestiges of building. On entering the gate, there, is a high wall to the right, with 
a great number of apartments called by the {leopleof the country, Le Cento Fermerelte^ 
where they supposed that the guards who attended the Emperor were lodged. 

Some account of this Corps de Oarde has been given under Barracks, but Stolberg 
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(ii. 552.) says, that this corps de garde is divided into h igh chambe r s, eteb of which 
18 nine paces long and seven broad. These chambers had no interior communication 
with each other. The windows must have served them for doors» As there was a 
moat dug on that side of the building which had windows, the soldiers could only leave 
the lower story by passing over a bridge, and the upper by ladders. The walls of these 
houses for the soldiers are double. 

To proceed from Miss Knight. The next place appearif to have been the PcecUe, 
There are remains of a double portico, and so the space was divided into two areas^ 
800 feet long, and about a third broad. This was an imitation of the portico at Athens, 
called Pcecilef on account of the various paintings which adorn it (See Athens.) 
Adrian assembled learned men in this portico, and several apartments adjoining to it 
were dedicated to the prosecution, of their studies. There was a temple near it; in 
which have been found statues and beautiful marbles. 

Close to this is an oval space, where was a portico, and in the midst an octagonal 
temple, with a fountain, the leaden pipes of which have been discovered. Round the 
temple, above the columns, was a frieze, part of which is left, and various fragments of 
It are carried to the Orti Farnesiani. on the Palatine Hill. It was adorned with ele- 
gant bas-reliefs of Cupids drawn by doves and swans. 

At a. small distance are the ruins of a library, and of a large garden ; and, on a neigh- 
bouring eminence, a theatre with porticoes. Forty statues and many 6ne pavements 
were found here. In the south part are the remains of cold baths, and therms, with* 
their appropriate apartments, as dressing rooms, galleries for wrestling, and walks, 
ornamented with marble stucco, and paintings. Next is the Academy, and a circular 
temple dedicated to Apollo and the Muses, with habitations for the priests, &c. Beside 
the temple is a place, pretended to have been a menagerie. To the west are many 
other buildings, as a large theatre, and doors : the statues of the Nine Muses were 
found here in the reign of Alexander VI. 

This district of the Academy has remains of numberless schools, and houses for ac- 
commodation of the Students, with gardens, groves, and great abundance of water> 
brought from a considerable distance. 

The Lyceunij which was also an imitation of Grecian manners, presents ruins of 
magniBcent edifices without end; here were xysts and porticoes for the Peripateticks, 
temples and groves, with other buildings, open to conjecture, but impossible to be 
ascertained. 

[Here is a plentiful crop of mistakes, imputable to Miss Knight*s authorities. The 
Athenian Lyceum purely consisted of porticoes, and walks planted in Quincunx, and 
the Lyceum was devoted to the Peripateticks. The Xist had quite a different object ; 
and, as it is very little known, as to form, and a delineation apparently explains the 
tonidentified ruins, the description is here given, on which the Encyclopedia sets a high 
import. , 

The Xyst was a place of exercise consecrated to divers uses : but though the Greek 
xistas implied a covered place, the Latin xysttis generally signifies an uncovered pro* 
menade. 

A square spot was chosen about 250 paces in circumference. Three of the fronts 
had a simple portico with large rooms for the conversation of the Philosophers and 
Literati. In the front, towards the south, the porticoes were double to keep off the 
sun, rain, or storms. In the middle was a large school for boys ; on the side, one for 
girls ; behind, a place of exercise for the athletae ; at the end of the fa9ade the cold 

2k 
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baths. At the left of the boys* school was the anointing room for the wrestlers ; and 
near it a cold room, where they undressed. Afterwards they entered- a lnke«warm 
chamber ; then another^ where the stove was on one side, and the warm bath on the 
other. 

At the outlet of all these apartments, were three porticoes ; that upon the aide of 
the entry was situated towards the east or west ; the two others to the right and left 
were turned to the north and south. That on the north was double, and as broad as 
the columns were high* The portico, which faced the south, was simple,^ bat much 
more ample than the former. This made a walk, descending by a staircase, of two 
divisions of six feet each, to a covered parterre, at least twelve feet deep : where the 
athletae exercised in winter, the spectators beholding from the portico, properly the 
xystus. Between the two porticoes were some thickets, and walks of trees, paved with 
Mosaic. Near the xyst, in front of the double portico, were uncovered walks in lines, 
called peridromides^ where the athletae repaired in winter. A place for the people to 
see the games was on the side.] 

The part, called Canopus, has a temple, dedicated to the Egyptian Neptune. It is 
in tolerable preservation, and represents an immense shell. At the back of it is a 
gallery ; the roof of which is still remaining. The steps, which lead to the upper part, 
and the concealed room, where the oracle was pronounced, are also to be seen. The 
temple is at the end of a valley, which from the ruins of building on .each side^ and the 
channels which appear to have been cut out for the introduction of water, addentfy 
shows the Naumachia, where Adrian used to exhibit games in honour of Canopus. It 
is a very interesting spot, and many of the ruins deserve particular observation. The 
winding steps, which different spectators could ascend and descend without incom- 
moding each other, are very curious, p. $30. [The channels appear to be imitations 
of the canals of the Nile, in the real Canopus, which was famous for feasts held in 
honour of Serapis, and whither all the Egyptians repaired.] 

Towards the west, is another valley, on the side of which is a place called Rocca 
Brwia. This is supposed to be the spot where the Emperor meant to represent the 
Infernal Regions ; and introduced streams, which he called Lethe, Cocytus, and Phle- 
gethon, with buildings, in which were paintings, alluding to similar objects, and habi- 
tations for slaves* 

Not far from hence was the valley of Tempo, and the Elysian fields, where every 
thing beautiful in art and nature were assembled to render this part of the villa inex* 
pressibly delightful. 

The Prytaneum was at the south extremity, and was built in imitation of that at 
Athens, which was a court of Justice, with dwelling houses for the Judges, &c. 

Antoninus Pius, the successor of Hadrian, took away some of the chief ornaments 
of this villa for his baths at Rome ; but innumerable antiquities have been, and still 
are, found among the ruins. 

Amongst the Mosaic pavements were the famous pigeons, found by Furietti in April 
1737> in what he imagines was an eating-room. This pavement he, with great reason, 
thinks to be the same which is mentioned by Pliny, who exactly describes it, B. 3ff, 
c. 25. . as the work of Socus, a famous artist of Pergamus, p. 232. 

There were two famous buildings at Tibur; that of C. Aronius, who was at an im« 
menseexpence to efface the temple of Hercules, mentioned in Stativs, lib. 3. Syiv. i. 
1« 3* s. 3. and the tomb of the haughty Pallas, on the road, to which Pliny refers, £p. 
29, 1. 7. Eustace (ii. 241) says, that on the road from Tivoli towards the jMbine moun« 
tains are the ruins of two aqueducts, which stretch their arches over the road. 
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TiLPHOi^siA (Greece). Remains not particularized. Dodw. i. 2S6. 

TiNTiNiAC (France). Balusius in his Tutelensian History says, "There was for- 
merly, at about a league from Tulle (Tutela) in the parish of Nave, and territory of 
TVft/fRiac, a considerable city, some ruins of which yet remain, and, among other 
things, the ruins of an Amphitheatre 200 feet long, and 150 feet broad : the dens and 
grots of which, that now remain, I saw in my youth. Many medals of Roman Em})e- 
rors are there found, some of gold ; ancient urns of stone, earth, and glass ; sacrificial 
instruments ; marble heads of men and women ; among which is one, crowned with 
laurel, that seems to be the head of some Emperor. Many old earthen pipes also have 
been there found, which had served for some aqueduct : likewise a well of such depth, 
that no bottom could ever be found, and many other ancient monuments.*' He does 
not know what city it was, unless it was the Ratiastura of Ptolemy. Mont/, iii. p. 3. 
b» 2. c. 9. 

TmtNs (Chreece). Sir William GelFs description is the bedt, and shall be here 
given in substance. 

Tirjms is the best specimen of the Military Architecture of the Heroick Ages now 
existing. Homer calls it the well-walled Tirynthus. (II. 2.) TIPIN0A TEIXIOES- 
SAN. There can be no doubt but that the present ruins are those of the citadel, 
which existed in the age of the Poet. It was built by Praetus, about the year 1379 
B. C. The fortress is placed on a small mount, not fifty feet above the level of the 
plain, though there are some insulated hills in the vicinity, which might have been 
much more easily defended. The circuit of the citadel was never larger than at pre- 
sent, as the foundations are perfect. The city of course surrounded the fortress, for 
the area is not sufficient of course to have contained the houses of the inhabitants, how- 
ever insignificant the colony might have been. 

There are three entrances, one on the east, another on the west, and a third at the 
aoutlueastern angle. 

Theentrance on the east is in tolerable preservation. A sloping way, fifteen feet 
wide, ascends from the plain along the eastern and southern sides of a solid tower, 
aboQt 20 feet square and 43 feet in height, passing at the end of the second side into 
a gateway, composed of tremendous blocks of stone, the architrave being ten feet six 
inches in length. 

It seems very probable, that there was a triangular stone above the ardhitrave of this 
portal, for two pieces, making together a triangle of about five feet four inches by four 
feet eleven inches, divided perpendicularly, are now lying on the spot. If they have 
jever been sculptured, one of the pieces is ruined by time, and the other has the face 
downward. 

The gate was hung upon a large pivot in the centre, which was let into the archi- 
trave and the threshold, so that one of the sides opened inwards, while the other ad- 
vanced when a person entered ; a convincing proof of remote antiquity, and the sim- 
plicity of the times in which it was constructed. To the south of this portal, is the 
best specimen of the galleries in -the wall, which extend to the south-eastern angle. 
The wall is generally about twenty-five feet in thickness, and consists of three parallel 
ranks of stones, five feet in thickness, which support two ranges of galleries, each five 
feet broad, and in their present state about twelve feet high. The sides of this gallery 
are formed by two cdurses of stone, and the covering consists of two other horizontal 
courses, which project till they meet. The roof is pointed, when seen from below, the 
lower surface of the stones being cut in an angle of about forty-five degrees. This part 
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of the gallery, which is not¥ uncovered^ is about ninety feet in length, and has six opefi^ 
ings or recesses towards the east, one of which is a kind of window or door, that per- 
haps communicated with some exterior building, no longer existing, but of which 
some foundations appear. The space between these niches varies from ten feet six 
inches to nine feet eight inches, and the niches themselves are from nine feet six inches 
to four f?et ten inches wide. I'hese galleries were probably continued round the 
whole of the citadel^ but they are accessible at present only on the southern part of it^ 
where the walls are least perfect. 

They were probably the retreat of the garrison in case of a siege, for there does not 
appear to have been any opening towards the plain, as no windows or loop-holes re- 
main, which would have been the case had they been destined to any militaiy purpose, 
if the inner gallery received light from the inclosed area, the exterior must have re- 
mained almost dark. The portal at the south-eastern angle has entirely disappeared. 
It was connected with the eastern gate by an avenue inclosed between the outer wall 
and inner curtain. 

There are, as at My cense, some traces of an edifice of a later date, and a cistern upon 
the top of the citadel. The northern point of the hill is less elevated than the other, 
and the wall is generally composed of stones of less magnitude, than those which are 
employed in the gallery. 

On the eastern side, near the tower, the wall has been entirely destroyed. This was 
probably the work of the Argives, that the city might be left entirely defenceless. On 
the western side there is a smaller entrance situated in a recess in the wall. This recess 
is defended by a wall, which projects in a curve, and of which the foundations only 
remain. The gate itself is six feet one inch wide. The whole length of the citadel 
does not exceed 220 yards, and the breadth in the widest part is only sixty. Within 
a few paces of the fortress on the south is a wall. Among the ruins of Tiryns, Pausa- 
nias says, the walls alone remain, which are said to have been the work of the Cyclopes. 
They are built of rough stones, of which each is of such a size, that a yoke of mules 
could not draw the least of them. Originally little stones were inserted, which united 
the larger stones better together. Between Tiryns and the sea are the Thalamoi or 
chambers of the daughters of Prsetus. Tirynthus was destroyed by the Argives, anno 
468 B. C. when they depopulated several of the neighbouring cities to increase the 
number of inhabitants at Argos. GelFs Argolis^ 54 — 57* 

Mr. DodwelPs account is a valuable addition. Tiryns, he says, is now called Palaia 
Nauplia. The town of Tiryns, like Athens, was seated on a plain, encircling its Acro- 
polis. Time has not left one vestige of the town. The Acropolis occupies a low ob^ 
long rock not thirty feet in height, standing north and south. The walls are con* 
structed upon a straight line without following exactly the sinuosities of the rock. So 
small a fortress appears unworthy of the Tirynthian Heroes^ but though the space 
which it occupies is small, the walls are truly Herculean. Their general thickness is 
twenty-one feet, and in some places twenty-five feet. I'heir present height in the most 
perfect part is forty- three feet. In some places thisre are square projections from the 
walls in the form of towers, but the projection is very slight. The most perfect of 
these is at the south-east angle. Its breadth is thirty-three feet, and its height forty- 
three feet. Pliny (vii. 56.) says, that Thrason first constructed the walla of cities ; 
that the Cyclopeans, according to Aristotle, first built towers and forts, but that Theo^ 
phrastus attributes the latter invention to the Tirynthians. The Acropolis of Tiryns 
appears to have had two entrances, of which the larger, nearly in the middle of the 
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ettstern 8ide,i$ of consriderable size, and fronts the neighbouring bills. As the upper 
part of the gate has fallen, its original form cannot be ascertained,- but it seems to have 
terminated in a point. On the opposite or western side, facing Argos, there is a 
pointed gate, still entire, which is ^ feet 10 inches in breadth at the base, and 9 feet in 
height in its present state, but a considerable part of it is no doubt concealed by the 
accumulation of earth and ruins. There is another gate of a similar form within the 
Acropolis, the breadth of the apparent base being 5 feet 5 inches, and the height 6 feet 
8 inches. The most curious remain of the citadel is the 

Oallery. It is of a pointed form, 84 feet in length and five in breadth. It is not 
easy to conjecture the use of this singular plaice. Others of a similar kind are found 
in the most ancient Cyclopean cities of Greece and Italy. The remains of some are 
observed at Argos. Others are seen at the ancient cities of Cora, Norba, Signia, and 
Alatrum in Italy, the walls of which resemble those of Tiryns, Argos, and Mycenae. 

All the exterior walls of Tiryns are composed of rough stones. The largest which 
JMr. Dodwell measured was 9 feet 4 inches in length, and 4 feet in thickness. Their 
usual size is from 3 feet to 7. The walls, when entire, were probably not less than 
60 feet in height, at least so it would appear from the quantity of stones, which have 
fallen to the ground, Within the Acropolis are a few detached blocks which appear 
to have been hewn and to have belonged to the gates, ii. 249 — 251* 

Mr. Hamilton (Archmologiay xv. $20) speaks in similar terms of this precious exam* 
pie of Cyclopean masonry, and adds to the conformity of the remains with the de- 
scriptions of Homer and Pausanias, that of Sophocles in the Trachiniai. With this 
account the site and form very well correspond. These remarks are necessary, because 
Chandler says (Greece 237) ^be wall has single stones towards the bottom ; the su- 
perstructure chiefly modern ; an absurd error. These walls are 25 feet thick, of solid 
masonry, and where the upper part has not fallen, are forty feet in height. 

TiSDRA (now Jemme ^rica). Here are altars, columns, fragments of statues, &c. ; 
also the beautiful remains of a spacious amphitheatre, which originally consisted of 
sixty-four arches and four orders of columns, placed one above another. The upper 
order mostly fallen ; otherwise, as to outside, nothing can be more entire and'magni- 
jBcent. In the inside likewise, the platform of the seats, with the galleries and vomito- 
ria leading up to them, are still remaining. The arena is nearly circular, and in the 
corner of it, there is a deep pit or well of hewn stone, where the pillars which might 
support the velum was probably fixed. By comparing this with other structures at 
Spaitta, Cassoreen, and Hydrah, it seems to have been built near the time of the An- 
tonines, and as the elder Gordian was proclaimed Emperor at this city, he might have 
been the founder of it. ShaWj 1 1 7 — 1 18. 

TiTHOREA (now Velitza). Here are walls and towers of ancient construction. 
(JValpole^ i. 3 19.) On the road to Tithorea, now Velitza, (says Clarke), at a ruined 
village, called Neocoria^ is a tumulus constructed of stones. At the village of St. 
Mary's, a fountain built of very large stones. Continuing along the base of Parnassus, 
we reach two very large pits; upon the edge of each was a tumulus of earth, and be- 
yond it foundations of a square structure, built of very inconsiderable masses of stone, 
now called the "Giant's Leap." Another tumulus, upon which a Turkish sepulchre 
had been constructed. Sepulchres hewn in the rock. Walls with one of the mural, 
turrets still remaining, rising up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus. A cavern 
in this precipice above the ruins of the city. The forum of Tithorea is a square struc- 
ture built in the Cyclopean style, with large masses of stone, but laid together with 
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great evenness and regularity, although witbont My cement; the work not being so 
ancient as the architecture of Argos, Tiryns, or Mycenae/ The walls of the city were 
executed in the same manner, and were fortified with mural turrets as at Plataca. 
ClarkCf vii. 273 — 279. Mr. Dodwell (ii, 137,) gives a view of Tithorea, and aays, 
it is now Belitza near Parnassus. A very grand precipice rises behind the town, and 
terminates at the point Tithorea, which, according to Herodotus, was once the city of 
Neon. The walls of the ancient town, which are of the third and fourth styles, are 
built up the sides of a steep hill, till they reach the foot of the precipice. They are 
fortified with square towers, in good preservation, approaching to the r^ular construc- 
tion, and are no. doubt much less ancient than the other part of the walls. Each 
tower has two doors and two rows of windows of the usual form, diminishing towards 
the top. Tbe interior of these towers is 19 feet 8 inches square. They were originally 
of two stories. The holes, which received the beams, are seen in the walls, above the 
lower range of windows. The most ancient name of this place was Neon. A short 
way out of the town a Turkish sepulchre is seated upon the summit of a tumulus. 
(Dodw. ii. 138, 139.) Dr. Clarke (Essay on Alexander s Tomhj 151, 152,) further 
observes, that the river Cachales is still called Caco/e, and the town walls clrmbupthe 
precipice in a surprizing manner, even one of the old turrets remaining ; and that the 
cavern before mentioned, may be the Adytum sacred to Isis, so obscurely spoken of 
by Pausanias. 

Tmolus (Lydia). On the summit was a watch-to^er, erected by the Persians, of 
which perhaps the ruin is still extant in a Hexedra,.or building with six sides, or 
seats of white marble. Chandl. As. Min. 256. 

ToDi (Italy). The walls are in fine Cyclopean style of the later aeras; thestonea 
being very large, but elegantly squared. There is also an edifice consisting of three 
arches, a frieze and cornice, and regular masonry, vulgarly called " Temple of Mars.** 
See the Antichi Monumenti per service alV opera intitolata Avanti il Dominio Dei 
Aomam, Firenze, 1810, fol. where the walls are engraved, Plate T« xii. the edifice 
plate T. xlii. 

Toledo. Remains of an amphitheatre, and other Roman antiquities. 
' ToRTOSA (Spain). Numerous Roman inscriptions, and Souterreins supposed to 
have been prisons, constructed by the Moors, but probably much older, and granaries. 
Bourgoanne. 

TosKE (Egypt). Several rocks appear in the plain towards the east, which resem* 
ble so many pyramids of various sizes. Belzoni says, ^* I should not wonder if these 
suggested to the Egyptians the first idea of this form. Some of them appear to be- 
about 200 feet high." Belzoni, 78. 

Toulouse. Anciently the capital of the Tectosages, and afterwards of the Visi- 
goths, w1k> destroyed the superb amphitheatre, of which there are still some remains, 
the Capitol, &c. 

Trachea (Argolis). At a village of this name are vestiges of an ancient town, 
anch as the foundations of walls, an architrave, and the indications of a small temple. 
(Oell^ 118.) Trachea lies on the road from Epidauros toTrcezen, and Mr. Dodwell 
adds to the above remains, though further on, ancient wells, with other vestiges and 
tnmoli. At 2 h. 36 m. from Epidaurus, an eminence covered with trees, and crowned 
with an ancient fort or palaio castro. Dodw. ii. 265. 

Trachinia (Greece). Upon the plain is a large tumulus. Clarke, vii. 321. 

•Trjkzbn (now the mean village of Damala, in Argolis). A well-constroted road 
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(says SirWiUiaan Gell) is raised upon the fooodation of the wall. The place now con- 
sists of only forty-five inhabitaints, though it was anciently of very considerable extent, 
the longest side having been at least one mile in length. It was probably, like most 
of the Greek cities, of a form approaching to a triangle, having a wall in the plain, 
from the extremities of which other fortifications run up the mountain to the Acropo^ 
lis. There is only an lonick capital, without any vestige of the citadel, in it. On 
entering the walls from the west, the first object is the church of the Panagia Epis* 
kopu On the right, below which, there seem to be indications of a Stadium^ one side 
of which" was natural, and the other a bank. From the position of this church, it is 
very possibly placed on the site of the Temple of Venus Katascopia, mentioned by 
Pausanias« It contains at present some remains of antiquity ; a column of grey mar- 
ble; another of white, and the fragments of a large column of the Dorick order, in the 
wall ; also two pedestals, and an inscription. 

On the road from this, church to Damala^ at the distance of about four minutes, 
observe, on the left, three columns, bearing a strong resemblance, both in form and 
colour, to pillars of black basalt. Many of these are found among the ruins of Traezen* 
They have be^n well cut into eight faces, diminishii^ upwards, so that being 7 feet 
1 inch in circumference, they measure only 6 feet 9 inches at three feet from the base* 
The faces were at the base about eleven inches, and at the > top of the stone only nine 
inches and a half. 

The holes, into which brazen or wooden cubes were inserted for the purpose of 
uniting the different blocks, are seven inches, and a half square. They were probably 
like those of the Propylsa at Athens, composed of cedar or juniper. It is not impos- 
sible, that these columns, which ajre so much more simple than any others in Greece 
may have been those of the very ancient temple of Apollo Thearius, mentioned by 
l\iusanias. Near a stream is an ancient tower of good masonry, now surmounted by 
a modern ruin. There are several inscriptions on the walls, and ruined churches at 
Damala. Oelts Argolisy I18 — 12^. 

Mr. Dodwell gives a view of Traezeo, and says, that there is a multiplicity of in^ 
scribed and architectural fragments, many of them belonging to the Romans. In a 
dilapidated church, a fine Latin inscription serves as an altar, and relates to a statue 
raised by the City to Marcus Aurelius, son of Pertinax. In the same church are also 
a small columnar altar, similar to that at Chsronea; and a triglyph, a frieze, and soflite^ 
in which there are holes instead of guttse^ that were probably of bronze or. some other 
material fixed into the marble. In a neighbouring church, called Palaio'fipiskopi, are 
some frusta of fluted Dorick columns and other fragments of white marble, with the 
sculptured foliage, which constitutes the principal ornament of the frieze of the Erec- 
tbeum at Athens. The lower part of the cella of a temple near the church is finely 
constructed in regular masonry. There are also inscriptions in the church aytw 
Stor^ps^ ; several fragments of inscriptions, and other indications of decorative archi<> 
tecture. In the same vicinity, there is a great collection of various fragments, on a 
small spot, and it seems improbable that they should have belonged to the same. build- 
ing, on account of their forms and dimensions. The principal fragments are three 
frusta of columns of a dark stone. They are dekc^hexagonal^ or divided into sixteen 
•flat surfaces, instead of flutings, each face being fi^e inches brjoad. Another column is 
octagonal, having eight surfaces. There are also a fluted Dorick column, and a plain 
one of small proportions. There is a small brick structure near Rome, called the 
Temple del die Redicolo, which has octangular columns. Several other churches are 
scattered about in a state of ruin ; and it is probable, that all of them were erected on 
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the foundations oftemples. Near the church of Palaio-Episkopi are the remains of a 
square temple with six layers of blocks, supporting a modern superstructure. Near 
the same place are some remains of Roman brick-work ; and on the road to Melbaoa 
at one hour are remains of a dilapidated church among a scattered mass of ancient 
blocks with the vestiges of high walls, composed of enormous stones. At twenty 
minutes more is a well, with fragments belonging to an ancient fountain, situated at 
the foot of an adjoining hill. ii. 369, 270, 279. 

Trajan Way (Italy). It is easily traced, as it crosses a hollow, a few miles from 
Brindisi. It is raised to a level upon arches, built in a reticular or lozengy manner. 
Swinh. i. 396. 

Trapezus (now Trebizondy in the Pontus Galaticus). The walls are built with 
the ruins of ancient structure, on which are inscriptions not legible, because they are 
too high. 

Tremesin (Africa). Several shafts of pillars, and fragments of Roman antiquities. 
A mosque is composed of these and sepulchral stones. Shaw, &c. 

Treves. This was a place of note of the Treviri, long before the Christian aera^ 
and the capital of all Gaul, in the time of Constantine the Great. Among numerous 
small remains, are those of Baths ; a large hall in the palace of the Electors, an ediBce, 
presumed to have been the capitol ; a monument, tolerably well preserved, out of the 
town at Igell ; a circus, the form of which subsisted, as well as vestiges, in I7S8 ; some 
aqueducts built by the Romans ; a bridge, erected upon ancient foundations, and the 
monastery of S. Maximin, which has been raised upon the ruins of the palace of Con- 
stantine. One of the town gates stands in the ruins of a palace of the Thermce. Thus 
the Mem. InsHt. Nation, tom. ii. 5569 where seven plates of the remains. PI. i. con* 
tains a plan and elevation of the ruins of the building of the Thermce. PI. ii. shows 
the construction in detail. PI. iii. has the Thermce restored, a quadrangular building, 
with a bow in the centre of three faces, and a portico in the other. PI. iv. has the 
view of the church of St. Simeon, built out of the remains of the aneient Capitol, as 
supposed. It consists on one side of two arcades, with round corners of similar arcades, 
with pillars between the arches, as in amphitheatres; the other side is similar, but fjat^ 
PI. V. is the plan. PI. vi. is the ancient monument at Igell. It is a kind of trophy in 
aspect : apparently erected to denote the conclusion of a peace or treaty. At the top 
is a globe, surmounted by an eagle ; the caduceus, persons joining hands, conferences 
of persons round a table, a boat laden, and other figures occur. PI. vii. contains the 
plan of the church of St. Mary. 

Tripolih (Asia Minory near the mountain Messages). Huge stones in heaps; 
vestiges of a theatre ; masses of the wall, and remains of the fortress beneath the wall. 
Chandl. As. Min. ^43^ ^44. 

Tripolitza (Greece). The first ruins, which Mr.'Dodwell reached, occupied a 
gentle eminence, on which is the church of Agios Sosti^ which has probably replaced 
some ancient temple. In the outer wall, is a fragmented inscription and a Dorick capi^ 
tal. Not far from this is an elevation, crowned with the ruins of a large church called 
Palaio-Episkopiy apparently built with the remains of a Dorick temple, and situated 
on the original foundation. Several Triglyphs, frusta of columns, and other architect 
tural and sculptured fragments, besides broken inscriptions, are visible in the walls. 
Some hundred yards from this church is the village of Piali, and a few remains of the 
great temple of Minerva Alea, built by Skopas of Paros. It -was composed of the 
three orders of Grecian architecture. Above the Dorick was the Corinthian, sur- 
mounted by the lonick. Several large masses of Dorick columns of white marble apr 
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pear, but in the greater part buried. They did not seem to be much inferior in size 
to those of the Parthenon. Dodto. ii. 419. In the interior of It small chapel, dedicated 
to St. Mark, is a naked altar, without images or chandeliers, Jbut the walls are covered 
from top to bottom with paintings in fresco, representing ancient processions. On an 
arch thirty feet high is painted a zodiack in perfect preservation. On the side, looking 
towards the north, are the figures of Roman eagles. Ascending the mountain three 
hundred feet froqd the chapel, is a paved area, about one hundred feet diameter. 'I'he 
Greeks pretend, that the convent had its corn trod out here. ^rchaeoL Libr. i. 33; 

Thipontium (Italy^ now Torre de tre PpnteJ. Several military stones, columns, 
&c. dug up on the Appian road. Eustace^ ii. 300. 

Tritaia (Greece, probably Agios Andreas). The walls, in most places, are nearly 
level with the ground, but may nevertheless be traced round an ancient city, which 
seems to have been of considerable extent. Dodw. ii. 452. 

Troad. Troy. I shall divide this account into heads. 

Plain of Troy . Sir William Gell in his splendid plates of Troy, has exhibited the 
portion of the plain occupied by the Grecian troops, PI. xix. p. 54. 

Mr. Dallaway, in his Constantinople, has engraved the plain of Troy, as taken from 
the tomb of Hector. * He thinks it probable that Troy was a much larger city than 
any at that time existing among the Greeks. The level of the plain (where Troy is 
said to have stood) falls abruptly on the south, with a precipitous clifF, into a very deep 
ravine, forming a mural rock, as compact and regular as the remaining walls of Con* 
stantinople, now almost covered at its base by the stream and sandk of the Simois, for 
the length of forty or fifty yards, and completing a fortification rendered impregnable 
by nature, which will account for a ten years'siege^ and the superlative epithet of walls 
constructed by the Gods themselves. The artificial walls only extended on the front 
of the plain. The natural fortification of clifT, above the Simois, rendered its continu- 
ance unnecessary. The most elevated ground on the edge of the precipice was the 
Acropolis, but it is not clear that it was separated from the rest of the city by a wall. 

pp- 345, 346. 

Site of Trojf. Troy is proved to have stood near the modern village of Buonarba* 
shi. Morrifs f^indicathn of Homer , p. 97. 

In the Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece (ii. 230.) it is afllirmed, that Troy stood on 
the top of the hill, above the village of Buonarbashi, because Homer calls Troy mmi 
7{^€[M€(nra^ the stormy elevation, and every where makes it separated from the camp of 
the Greeks by a vast and fertile plain, which was watered by the Simois and the Scam- 
ander. The author, M. Choiseul Gouflfier, says, that foundations might be discovered 
by digging, and the contour of the walls be found out. He adds, that this plateau has 
an elevated crest, upon which stood the citadel Pergama, a name used by the an- 
cients to designate all fortresses situated upon the top of a mountain. He saw the 
wreck of a wall, and the approaches of a high tower, of which the foundations still 
exist on the edge of a precipice. At some places was a deep cistern, and upon this 
summit are every where vestiges of building much more reconnoissable than upon the 
emplacement of the very town. Upon his return, the author saw the base of two cir- 
cular tombs, formed of stones, heaped confusedly. 1 hey resemble the bases of trun- 
cated cones. All the three mounts stood on the site of the Acropolis, and all were 
equally formed with stones heaped up without order. The Trojans buried the urn, or 
rather the sarcophagus, which contained the bones in a fosse, upon which they after- 
wards raised a heap of stones, a custom usual in Asia Minor, and originally derived 
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from th« Scjrtbi«n9. pp« 930| S31, »$% S4e, 343« MS- !n Pltte xaci. of the Fayage 
Pittor^u^ ift 91 vi^w of this asauiDed $ite of old IVojr* 

Mr. Waipole «ay$, (hat on the bill called the AcropolU, there are bo remains of 
art pf the Cyclopean kind, nor fragments of vases and pottery, so generally abundant 
en the sites of iiru^ient cities in Asia Minor; but sculptured marbles,- and a bas-relief 
which appears to have been the metope of an ancient Dorick temple. SoSeient resenn 
bisnce, 1 think, says Mr. Waipole, still remains lo warrant the belief that the plain of 
Mendere and Buonarbashi is tbeScamandrian plain of Homer ; that Jlojk-iA^ is the Ida 
of the poei ; that JDrheo^tepe and In-tepe are the barrows alluded to, as the tumuli of 
Achilles and Ajax, though the name pf these heroes may have been assigned totheoi 
10 give a local habitation to invented incidents. A citadel and walls have alao existed 
at a remote period near Buonarbashi, but not of a constriielton contemporary with 
the supposed aera of the Trojan war.. Perhaps the ten years siege, &e. &c. have been 
inventions of the poet, *^ who merely availed himself of some popular legend of a pre- 
datory excursion, which had ultimately led to the establishment of his felk>w country- 
men on the coasts of Asia Minor.** i. 108— 139. 

Leaving Chihlak to the next section, as another assumed site of Troy, we shall 
first get rid of the pretensions of Buonarhashjf. Here are fragments of Dorick 
and fonick pillars of marble; some columns of j^raoite; broken bas-reliefs, and 
in short those ruins so profusely acattered over this extraordinary country, serving 
to prove the number of cities and temples once in the Troas, without enabling 
ns to ascertain the position of any one of them. There is every reason to be«» 
lieve that some ancient town waa originally situated at Bonarbaaby, not on]y bj re^ 
mains, but by the marks 'of ancient turrets, as of a citadel, on the soil immediately 
behind the house of the Agha. The retieks of very ancient pavement may also bie 
observed in the street of the village, and in the front of it, upon a large block of Parian 
marble used as a seat, near to the mosque, Mr. Waipole observed a curious inserip^ 
tion. At a distance behind Bonarbashy^ and not in any way connected either with 
the antiquities there or with the place itself, are heights, which several persons have 
erroneously called the Acropolis of andient Troy. The antiquities on these heights 
are certainly very remarkable. Upon the very edge of the summit, and, as it were, 
hanging over it, is an ancient tumulus constructed entirely of stones heaped together 
after the u^ual manner, into a conical shape, and of the ordinary sise of such sepul*' 
chres* It is called the Tomb of Hector. That this name is inconsiderately given, 
will be evident from the statement of a single fact, namely, that it stands outside of 
■ the remains, insignificant as they are, of the wall, once surrounding the hill, upon 
which it is placed. Shafts of Dorick columns of granite have been found at Bonar^ 
bashy. C/dr/re, iii. 145 — l6l- 

Chihlak* Here Mr. Waipole found in the cemetery, fragments, broken capitals, and 
shafts. Near here ar6 scattered ruins of a temple, (i. 104i 105.) If, says Dr. Clarkci 
the Mender (Scamander) here forms a junction with the Thymbrius (as has been 
affirmed) the rqins of a Dorick temple, mixed with stelae, cippi^ Sarcophagi, cornices, 
and capitals of very enormous size, entablatures, and pillars, may be the ruins of the 
temple of the Thymbra&an Apollo. The hill is of a conical form. Clarke queries 
whether it does not denote the site of the Pagua Iliennumy whose inhabitants believed 
that their village stood on the site of ancient Troy, This place was diatant 30 stadia 
(furlongs) from the new Ilium of Strabo, and the distance corresponds with the re» 
lative situation of this bill, and Pulaio-^Califat or old Gaiykt, where new Ilium stood^ 
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bt may be considered at the eminence called by Strabo the beautiful CoIoDe^ five i 
in circumferenoei near to which Simoia flowed^ and consequently Tchiblack is the 
Pagua Ilieosium. The Callicolone was rather more than a mile distant from the vil^ 
lage of the llieuiS) and stood above it exactly as that hill is situated with regard to 
Tchiblack* An inscription was here found upon the fluted shaft of a Doric pillar^ 
two feet in diameter, so constructed as to contain a,cippus.or inscribed slab upoh one 
lid of it. Clarke^ iii. l\6. 

Chalce LevL Here are fragments from New Ilium, ff^alpole, \. 104. 
. Gheum^ick. Remains of a small Darick temple^ Ibid. 

Palaia Atcke KevL A portico formed of large blocks of marble^ in which are three 
garlands of olive> with inscriptions. (Id. 100). Ruins of the temple of Apollo of Ilium. 
Id. 107. 

Camara Sou. An ancient aqueduct crossing the river. The principal aroh is 
about 35 feet diameter, and is yet entire* Id. 107. 

Bairamitcke. Near here are some ruins of ancient building. Id. 11 8. In the yard 
of the Khan or Inn, is a marble column of the Dorick order, exhibiting a variety of this 
order never before seen. The shaft, instead of being fluted, is bevelled so as to present 
a polygonal surface^ Others of the same kind were among the antiquities lying on 
the hill at Tchiblack. Clarke, iii. 162. 

New Ilium. Here Mr. Walpole (i. 102.) saw broken columns, deeply fluted, and 
generally of the lonick and Corintliian orders, mostly about S§ feet in diameter. Dr. 
Clarke says, there is every reason to believe that it was the Simoensian plain. Ther^ 
are remains of an ancient citadel. Enormous blocks of marble mav have been the 
identical works constructed by Lysimachus, when he flanked New Ilium with a walL 
The appearance of the structure exhibited the cok>ssal and massive style of architecture, 
which bespeaks the masonry of the early ages of Greece. All the territory within this 
foundation was covered by broken pottery, whose fragments were part of those ancient 
terra-cotta vases, which are now held in such high estimation. Clarke, iii. 133. 

Halil Elltf (probably Scamandriay but uncertain). Here are ruins, not to be re^ 
conciled to any account of the country ancient or modern; also columns (Dorick, 
lonick, and Corinthian), bas-reliefs, inscriptions, &c. Clarke, iii. 111. 

Alexandria 2Voaf . Kuahunlu Tepe. Sigeum. See the articles under the general 
catalogue. 

The Simois. Sir William Gell has engraved the Simois at least one hundred yards 
broad (pK 16. p. 45)> Chandler, says Dr. Clarke (iii. 105.), has confounded Thym- 
brius with Simois. The latter ia now called Callifat-osmack ox Callifat-water. 
There are ruins on its bank,' consisting of the most beautiful Dorick pillars, whose 
capitals and shafts were of the finest white marble. Among them are entire shafts 
of granite. Dorick is the prevailing order of all the temples of the Troad. What 
these were is uncertain. Id. 104« 105. 

The Scamander is now the Mender ; and the Thymhrius the Thymbreck, but a 
further account of these rivers and the Simois, will be given in Dr. Clarke's summary 
at the end of this article. 

The Tumuli. Strabo mentions three Tumuli, called the Tombs of Achilles^ Pa- 
troclus, and Antilochus. Though (says Dr. Clarke) it may not be easy to say which 
of the three was the tomb of Achilles, they are probably coeval with Homer, and to one 
of them he has alluded in the Odyssey. Clarke, iVu M$'*^210, 

Barrow of AchUhs. It stamb, aa does that of Palroclus, on the Sigean Froindn- 
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tory. (Clarkey %ii. 90.) It is engraved m the Voyage Pittoresque (ii. pi. 28), aad 
there appears as a barrow with a broad bottom. Mr. Morrit says (Fituiic. Horn. 106.) 
mutilated antiquities have been found in the. tomb of Achilles, but are disputed. 
Charcoal and bones have certainly been found. Mr. Walpole (i. 100.) thus over- 
throws all the appropriations of this barrow« In the pretended tomb of Achilles was 
found, he says, an Egyptian idol of bronze, so common in the time of the Ptolemies ; 
also a square block of marble inscribed *^ Heroclea [wife (or daughter) of Luc — ] 
farewell." 

Barrow of Pat roclus. Sir Witliam Cell has engraved it (pi. £1. p. 65). In the 
Voyage Pittoresque (ii. pi. 97,) it is an immense barrow ascended by a serpentine 
path m front. Mr. Morrit contends (p. 102) that both these barrows [of Achilles 
and Patroclus] answer to the description and plan of Homer^ and has engraved them, 
p. 102. 

Barrow of Antilochus. Sir William GeU (p. 28) notes, that this tumulus is er- 
roneously denominated. Mr. Morrit (105) admits it from conjecture only. 

Barrow of Ajax. This stands upon the Rhetian promontory, and Dr. Clarke thinks 
is correctly appropriated. The shrine itself (he adds), concealed from external view 
only by a slight covering of earth, remains to this day (iii. 107). In the Voyage 
Pittoresque^ (torn. ii. pi. 26,) it is engraved, and appears to be very large. Mr. 
Walpole (i. 102) describes the tomb as a vault of great masses of stone, roughly ce- 
mented with mortar ; the entrance is on the side of the tumulus about 5 feet high, 
5 feet broad, and the passage about 6 feet long. 

Barrows of Hector y Priam, and Paris. Mr. Morrit says (I05), on the summit of 
the highest hills, beyond Buonar-baclii, are three tombs, exactly similar to those on 
the »hore. A fourth is smaller in shape, but composed in a great measure of heaped 
stones. One side of it was injured, and appears to been open^. This answers to the 
description of Hector's sepulchre in Homer; and the tomb wa^ opened by the The- 
bans, and his ashes carried to their own city. Dr. Clarke's opinion of this appropri- 
ation to Hector is given before under Buonarbashi. At 123 paces from this tumulus 
is (he says) a second and more regular heap of the same nature, and having in every 
respect, a better title to the name bestowed upon the first. Further on is a third. 
Names have been already bestowed upon them all. The first being, as before stated, 
the Tomb of Hector, the second of Priam^ the third of Pari^, all absolutely uncer- 
tain (iii. 151, 152). Mr. Walpole (i. 108,) says, close to the tomb of Hector are 
foundations of walls, the masonry rough, and about 7 feet thick. The building, of 
which they mark the ground plan, has not been of regular figure, but accommodated 
to the uneven surface of the rock. On digging among these foundations, we found 
both tools and mortar. Remains of building also appear on the top of the tumulus of 
Priam (i. 108). Sir William GeU has given in pi. 35, a view of the tumuli. The 
second tumulus he says belongs to Priam ; and at the base of the third are ruins of a 
wall, p. 96. 

Barrows of Ilus and Myrinna. The former is a tumulus on the plain of Troy, of 
very high conical form and regular structure, standing altogether insulated. By the 
southern side of its base is a long natural mount of limestone. It appears to have 
been the tomb of Ilus, and the mount of the plain in Homer. [II. k.I Upon the sur- 
face of the tomb itself, in several small channels, caused by rain, L>r. Clarke found 
fragments of the terra cotta vases of ancient Greece. A tumulus on the western side 
of the plain^ less considerable than the last^ is, perhaps^ (says Clarke,) the sepulchre of 
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Myrinna (iii. 124). Sir Williatti Gell (48) notices a mount across the Scamander, 
correspondent to the tomb of Ilus. The Voyage Pittoresque (torn. ii.,pl. 33.) gives 
a view of the tomb of Ilus^ and says, that it is an enormous barrow sixty feet in per- 
pendicular height, upon 250 diameter at the base, and on the summit a circular plat- 
form of thirty feet. p. 338. 

Mnea qfStrabo. This is a most stupendous barrow, called the tomb of iEneas. 
Columns and marbles accompanied it. Clarkey iii. 157. 

Tomb of FestuSy mentioned by Herodian. It is engraved in the Voyage Piitp- 
resque (tom. n. pi. 30). Remains of vases, similar to the Etruscan, fragments of 
bones, &c. have been found. Ibid. 

Tomb of JEsyetes. It is a conical barrow, mentioned by Homer and Strafoo, situate 
on the road from Alexandria to modern Ilium. Morrit^ 98. See postea, ^ VII. Udjek 
Tepe. 

Barrow of PtneleuSj of which before. It is engraved by Sir William Getl, pi. 10, 

Barrow of P rot esilaus^ resorted to for the cure of quartan ague in ancient times. 
Clarke^ iii. £17. See § VII. postea. 

Dr. Clarke's summary of the matters concerning the Troad discussed by himself 

(iii. 212 — 214.) 

I. Scamandery now the river Mender. This is the Amnis navigabilis fa term ap- 
plied by the Ancients to small streams] of. Pliny, flowing into the Archipelago, to the 
south of Sigeum. 

II. The Acanteum^ or tomb of Ajax, still remains, answering the description given 
of its situation by ancient authors, and thereby determining also the exact position of 
the. naval station of the Greeks. 

III. The Thymbrius is yet recognized both in its present appellation Thymbreck, 
and in its geographical position. 

IV. The spacious Plain, lying on the north-eastern side of the Mender, and watered 
by the Callifat Osmack, is the Simoisian, and that stream theSimois. Here were sig- 
nalized all the principal events of the Trojan war. 

V. The ruins of Palaio Callifat are those of the Ilium of Strabo. Eastward is the 
Throgmos, or mound of the Plain. 

VI. The Hill, near Tchiblack^ if it be not Callicolone, may probably mark the site 
of the Village of the Ilieans, mentioned by Strabo, where ancient Ilium stood. 

. [Real site of Troy.] 

VII. Udjek Tepcy the tomb of iEsyetes, The other tombs, mentioned by Strabo 
at Sigeum, are still in the state described by him. The tomb of Protesilaus *also exists. 
It is on the European side of the mouth of the Hellespont. 

VIII. The Springs of Buonarbashy may "possibly have been theAOIAI nHFAI 
of Homer, but they are not sources of the Scamander. 

IX. The source of the Scamander is on Gargarus, now called Kaodaghy, the highest 
of all the Idaean chain. 

X* The Altars oj Jupiter mentioned by Horner and iEschylus were on the hill 
called Kushanlu Tepe, at the foot of Gai^rus, where the ruins of the temple now re- 
main. 

XI. The Palo? Scepsis is yet recognized in the appellation Esky Skupsd. 

XI I • JEne^ the Aineia of Strabo, and JEne Tepe^ perhaps the tomb of ^neas. 

XIll. XIV. Geographical matters. 
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The Troad^ according to the Platet, is a beaQtiful coantiy ; and its populoosnes^ 
subsequent to the Trojan war, appears to have annihilated the monuments of the^ao- 
cieiit city, or altered or worked up the Cyclopean blocks in later building^. That 
there did, however, exist ancient fiibricks, similar to those of Tiryns and M vcense, is 
evident from the capital of a column found in the hill Erineos^ (see Sir tVilliam OeU^ 
lOff,) similar to those discovered at the two Greek towns mentioned, aud engraved by 
Sir Wm. Gell and Mr. Dodwell. If Homer mentions Cyclopean walls and galleries, as 
attached to the Acropolis of Troy, it assimilated of course that of Tiryns and others, 
and its form might be discovered by digging, which process appears to have been very 
insufficiently used on this memorable spot. 

TaoEZBNE. It lay near Damala or Thamala« Two side walls of a small fortress 
run up from the sea, with two round towers at the angles. These remnants are thick, 
and of the masonry styled Incertum. The scattered churches are numerous, and pro- 
bably occupy the places of the temples. In several are uninscribed pedestals. The 
vestiges are pieces of wall, and remnants of brick building, spread to a considerable ex- 
tent, the space disposed in terraces, the area clear, with rubbish lying along the edge. 
The principal ruin seems to have been the substruction or basement of the temple of 
Venus, and on three sides is of the masonry termed Incertum. It stands upon an 
eminence, overlooking the cavity of the stadium^ and has on it some remains of a 
later structure. Chandler, Oreece, SI3-—216. 

^Kvn (Greece). Ancient traces and foundations of walls. These towns are fre- 
quent throughout Laconia, and indicate perhaps one of the hundred cities of Hecor 
tompolis (one of the ancient names of Laconia), which, according to Strabo, were as 
early as the time of Lycurgus reduced to about thirty small towns. Dodw. Vi. 399. 

TuBURBUM Minus (now Tubirrbo, Africa.) A bridge was built out of the ruins of 
a neighbouring amphitheatre. Shaw, 94. 

TuBUBNicENSE OppiDUM of Pliny (now TubemoJce, Africa). A basTreltef. Shaw, g6. 

TuGGA (between Testrure and Tubemoke, Africa.) Inscriptions. Shaw, 99. 

Turin. The ancient walls remain. Besides the usual courses of bricks they consist 
of river pebbles, split in the middle, which being placed with the split side outwards 
make very even and smooth work. (Pallad. B. i.) The remains at the adjacent Ro- 
man colony of Industria, has supplied Turin with numerous relicks, especially the 
library. 

TuRKMALE (Thrace). On the road to Eski Eregli are tumuli in view the whole 
way. These Thracian barrows are exactly similar to those on the plain of Troy. 
Clarke, viii. 191. 

TuRULLUS (now Tchorlu, near Constantinople.) Ruins of an ancient structure, 
built after the Roman manner, with red tiles. There are tumuli all about the neigh- 
bourhood. Clarke, viii. 209. 

TuscuLUM (now Frescatu) There are vestiges of temples, buildings, &c. Traces 
of porticoes, grottoes, and other buildings, in which inscriptions with the name of 
Lucullus have been found, occur frequently, between Marino and Monte Porzio, above 
Frascati. Cicero*s villa stood near the site of the monastery of Grotta Ferrata. (Miss 
Knights Latium, i. 143 — 1^8.) The ancient Tusculum stood on the hill above 
Frescati. It was destroyed by the Romans themselves in a civil war. Its ruins re- 
main scattered in long lines of wall, and shattered arches. Out of the gate, is the 
ancient tomb called the Sepulchre of the Horatii and Curiatii. This monument is of 
great magnitude, and of a bold and striking form. It was originally adorned with five 
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obeliftki^ of which two odiy remain. It has been presomedy that it covers the remains 
of.Cneius Pompeius, but it must have been a mere cenotaph. Eustace, iu SidB* 
It is engraved by Montfaucon. 

. TvTSihAf Pillars of (France). At Bonrdeaux were discovered the remains of an 
ancient temple, with an inscription to the goddess Tutelar thought to have been the 
patron of that town> more particularly of the merchants, who traded upon the rivers. 
This temple, still called the Pillars of Tutela, was an oblong peristyle, of which 
eight columns supported each face, andf six the two extremities. Each of these co« 
lltmns was so lofty, that they exceeded the highest edifices of the town. Louis XIV. 
lowered the arches of this temple, which time had considerably damaged, in order to 
form the esjdanadet which is before the chateau Trompette. Enc. des Antiq. 

TuTiSA (Jganippcj Chreece). At the foot of Helicon, are large blocks ofstone^ 
foundations, an illegible inscription, and a clear spring of water, probably Fount Aga- 
nippe. Dodw. i. 257* 
Tyneprum. See Thunudronum. 

Tyre. Tiiis once munificent city, now corruptly called <Sfor, is reduced to a few 
huts of fishermen. All the remains consist of three granite fragments of columns, and 
remains of an aqueduct, a little to the south of the Isthmus. At Sidon, now Seide, a 
large tesselated pavement of variegated marbles^ representing a horse, festoops^ &c. 
and, in some places, tolerably perfect, for ten feet in length, remains close to the sea, 
on the northern extremity of the city : a proof of marine encroachment. Many an- 
tient granite columns are worked into the walls^ and some stand as posts on the. 
. bridge, leacfing to the fort. (Brmume^ 3730 For a marble head found at ancient Tyre 
IQ very elesant Gr^ek. style, see Mr. Walpole, ii« Appendix, p. 5« 

Vacca, YBiGfiNSB Oppioum ; the Vacca of Sallust, the Oppidum Vagense of Pliny, 
the Baga of Plutarch (now BayjaJi, Africa). Inscriptions on the walls built out of ^ 
the ancient materials. Shaw, 93. 

\as>jr Caput (now Capoudra, Africa) . Ruins of the city, built by Justinian, 
where there is likewise a high round watch tower. Shaw, 113. 

Valence (France). Fragments. MilUny Midi de la France, ii. 88. 
Valbvtia (Spain). At the village of Barjasot, about a league from Valencia, are^ 
publick subterranean granaries, constructed by the Romans, and mentioned by Pliny,. 
Columellai &c. There are other ruins, inscriptions, &c. Peyron, Bourgoanaey 
DiHon^ &c. 

Valeria (afterwards Vicus Varronis,novf Ficavaro, in Italy). At San Cosimato,. 
one mile from it, is a bridge* which formerly composed part of an aqueduct, and near 
it are the vestiges of one still more ancient. Latium, 249* 

Valogne (Normandy, the ancient Alauna). Remains of a theatre, remarkable for 
exceeding a semicircle, and the line of termination being shorter than the diameter, 
»* e. it is of the form of a horse^shoe. The orchestra also more exceeds a semicircle 
daan the tbeatre does; the proscenium is also fifty-seven feet long (the length of the 
line of termination) and but twelve broad. The pulpitum is forty-three feet long, and 
twelve broad. There are ten staircases carried up by two and two in parallel lines. 
Biontfauc, iii. p. ii. b. 2« c. 5. 

VARiiE of Horace (now Fico Vario, Italy). It stands on a hill, close to the Anio, 
and has considerable remains of its wall, composed of great stones. About two miles 
from. Vioo Vaf io, are the remains of the lofty arch of a bridge^ formed to conduct the 
Claudian aqueduct over the Anio. Eustace, xu 345« 
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Vbii. Now Civita Castellana^ says Miss Starke (ii. iSg)^ but Eustace places it 
twelve miles from Rome at Scrofano, on a rocky hill| called Monte Musivo, about six 
miles on the right of the road between La Storta and Baccano, where are masses of 
rubbish. He denies its being at Civita Castellana^ which was the site of Fesceimium. 
Eustace^ iii. 303. 

Velchista (near loannina^ Greece). Remains of an ancient fortress upon a pro 
montory north-West of the village. An old Greek church occupies the site of a temple 
or some other ancient edifice. Hughes^ 483. 

Veleia (Italy). In this ancient town^ in 1 763, now buried, was found a plac^, 
inclosed by a circular wall of masonry, about one hundred feet in diameter, and 
four feet in height. There were two entries, each opposite to the other, but without 
any appearance of doors. A third entry, by a narrow lane, between two walls, had 
the threshold of a door. Near one of the two first entries, is a kind of square well, of 
masonry work. This was undoubtedly an Ustrinuniy or place for burning the dead, 
and, doubtless, communicated with a tomb, by means of the lane, between the two 
walls. The Ustrinum of Augustus, within his superb tomb, was likewise circular, 
(Strabo, v. 236), but sometimes they were separated from the tomb, as well as of a 
square form, like that at the Ad Statuarias, on the Appian way, about five miles from 
Rome, and mentioned by Fabretti, Inscr. iii. 176, n. 391. Enc. 1 presume, that 
Veleia was the same town as VeUa. 

Velitr^ (Italy) j now Veltetri, engraved in Miss Knight's Latium, pi. 10. Statues, 
inscriptions, &c. have been found. Id. 133, 134. 

Verona. The amphitheatre of Verona is the most entire of all in Europe, and 
pretended to have been built in the time of Augustus. It is qval. On the exterior 
face are many columns, some remains of statues, and other pieces of marble, with 
which the porticoes were adorned, in Dorick, Corinthian, and lonick work, the whole 
very lofty. In this amphitheatre were four ranges of porticoes and columns, inter- 
mixed with statues of nymphs. Eighteen large gates furnished the entrance, and 
there were forty -two ranks of steps, where 24,000 persons wight be teated to see the 
games. It is engraved by Montfaucon, and the most minute details may be seen in 
the Marq. Maffei*s work on Amphitheatres, translated by Gordon. Besides the am- 
phitheatre, in the middle of the street called the Corso, stands a gate, inscribed with 
the name of Gallienus, on account of his having rebuilt the city walls. It consists of 
two gateways, according to the ancient custom, one for those who enter, the other for 
those who go out. Each gateway is ornamented with Corinthian columns, half sup- 
porting a light pediment Above are two stories with six small arched windows each. 
The whole is of marble, and does not seem to have suffered any detriment from time 
or violence. The gate, though not without beauty, in its size, proportions, and dia- 
meters, yet by its supernumerary ornaments, proves that at its erection, the taste for 
pure simple architecture was on its decline. — ^The remains of another gate of a similar 
though chaster form, may be seen in the Via Leoni, where it stands as a front to an 
insignificant house ; and within this house, in the upper story, a' few feet behind the 
first gate, there exist some beautiful remains of the Dorick ornaments of the inner 
front of the gate ; remains much admired by modern architects, and said to present 
one of the best specimens of this order to be found in Italy. This double gate is sup- 
posed to have been the entrance into the Forum Judiciale, and ought to be cleared, if 
possible, of the miserable pile which encumbers it, and buries its beauty. The first* 
mentioned gate forms the principal entrance into the town, as appears from some 
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remains of the wall or ramparts, which nin on each side of it^ and was repaired by 
Gallienus. EustacCjU 117, ll8. 

Versillac {Iti hfarchj. One of the octagon temples^M Montfaucon calls them, 
of the Gaols. SuppL ii. b. 8. c. 3. 

Vetulonio (Italy). Between here and Ferento are some remains of a theatre, of 
a form somewhat singular, but known only in the plan of LeSerlio. Montfaucon^ \\\. 
p. «. b. ». c. 5. 

Via Appia (Italy). Its sides are bordered with ruins of aqueducts and sepulchre?. 
Eustace^ ii. 253. See Appian Way. 

Via Emilia (Italy). It was made by Marcus Emiliu's Lepidus, about 187 years 
before the Christian aera ; is kept in good repair, and still exists. Eustace, i. 212. 

Vic (France). Montfaucon has engraved a fine Roman Military, remarkable for 
' having a hole at top, probably foi* libations. It is inscribed to Marcus Aurelius Anto^ 
ninus Pius. Montfauc. SuppL iv. b. 5. c. 8. 

Vice (Dalmatta). It is the sitq of the ancient Narona; the cottages, &c. being 
built of fine antique hewn stone. 

Villa Corsinia (near Rome). Bartoli, copied by Montfaucon, has published a fa- 
mous Hypogaeum, or subterranean sepulchre, to which a Viridarium was annexed. It 
has the resemblance of a low house, corniced, and pedimented in three compartments 
on one side, with three doors, and over each, tablets for the inscriptions. According to 
the plan, it contained thirty-four cells or chambers. There were urns in Golumbaria, 
with curious painted roofs, tesselated pavements, &c; but, as this magnificent hypo* 
gceum cannot be understood by any verbal description, I refer the reader to the several 
plates in Montfaucon, v. p. i. b. 2..c. 4^ 5- 

Villa Franca (Spain). It is supposed to be the Carthago Vetus of the Romans. 
Three leagues from Vendiell, the road passes under a Roman triumphal arch, almost 
destroyed, and containing an illegible inscription. Bourgoanne, &c. 

ViNCiA, ViNciuM Nerusiorum (now Fence, France). Inscriptions. Millin, Midi 
de la France, iii. 6. 

ViONNA. The ancient Brauron. There is one large and three small barrows : 
among them probably the cenotaph^of Iphigenia. She left the idol of a temple of 
Diana, for which the place was nottA.' Chandler, Greece, 161. 

ViRAPATNAM (India). Here is or was a statue of Boodh. Asiatick Reg. i. 284, 
385. Bomb. Trans, iii. 322. 

VisBY (Gothland). Once a principal city of the Goths. In the time of Olaus 
Magnus, there remained houses covered with scallop-shells, doors of iron, and win- 
dows of brass or copper, formerly gilt and plated* Olaus Magn. 

ViTERBE. Here was found a fine tesselated pavement, probably belonging to a 
temple of Minerva, a pattern, not having the guilloche, and varying much from the 
' usual fashions of Roman pavements. See Montf. Suppl. v. 2. b. 2. c. 6. 

VivEL (Spain). Supposed to be BeUSinum^ and afterwards Vivarium. Here, and 
at Xerica adjacent, are Roman inscriptions. Peyron, Bourgoanne, &c. 

ViviERs (France). An inscription, which is the only monument known of the 
reign of Alarick ; also an unique inscription, which the date establishes to be after 
the year of the reign 108, and in which the day of the month is given without the 
rear. Miltifl, Midi de la Finance, p. 107« 

" VoLTERRANE (Italy). CyclopisBan walls in courses^ with square open windows. 
Antichi Monumenli, Sgc. Fiorenze, foL t. ix. 

2 T 
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Udsva. The ruins of this city are in a. more perfect state than any in Barbary« 
They lie about twenty miles from Tunis, but are not mentioned by Shaw or othecs* 
The cisterns for water are more perfect than at Carthage. Their roofs are arched. 
There are the reo^ains of a noble amphitheatre, oval, tvo principal entrances at each 
lend, eight others on each side uniform, from each a staircase to the galleries. From 
the arena to the lowest gallery is above thirty feet, of perpendicular solid . wall quite 
smooth; anear are several large marble columns, - standing in rows, at equal dis- 
tances ; and an immense pile, thought to have been the Acropolis or citadel. Within 
the building was a bath, semicircular, and almost perfect. The whole is b^utifully 
inlaid with Mosaick work, in which are drawn several female Ogures,* swimming in 
various attitudes, as perfectly as in any painting. The execution, being in various- 
coloured marble, has prevented any deterioration of tint. Above the human figures 
are aquatick fowls, coloured from nature. The work, from the high finish, scarcely 
appears to be Mosaick. Near the baths are ruins of temples, or publick buildings. 
One of the most perfect has two colonnades within, and a gallery surrounding the whole 
exterior. This temple is oblong, about forty yards long, at each end an entrance. 
The roof, at least the present one, covers only the colonnades ; probably was hypae- 
thral. The masonry is highly finished, and not of the massy structure usual in an- 
ci^nt ruins. The columns and buildings have no carved ornaments. All is quite 
plain. — Adjacent is a very strong building of huge stones arched over^ apparently a pri* 
son. Four large entrances, similar to the arches of a bridge, open into an immense 
hall, seemingly upon the ground floor. A staircase on each side leads to subterraneous 
<:ells, which go round the whole. These cells are about fifteen feet high, the doorways 
between them very small. They are at least forty feet perpendicular depth from the 
surface of the eartli to the bottom of them. In a valley is the largest range of arches 
■in the Carthaginian aqueduct. - Among the ruins are numerous deep wells. Archceol. 
XV. p. 15-I,*f9'. 

Upj'ar o^ Ptolemy y or Gitlui (now Etcailah, ytfrica). Fragments. Shaio, 25. 

Utica (in Booshatter^ Afrka). Walls, large aqueduct, columns, &c. Shaw^ 79. 

Wady el Mecah. At the entrance of a valley stands a rock, on the left of which 
is a small Egyptian temple [engraved in Belzoni, pi. 2o]. The plan in the portiee 
[pi- 33- n. 3.J which is built projecting from the rock, has four columns, two in froDt 
and two in the centre. It is adorned with Egyptain figures in intaglio relevato, and 
some retain their colour pretty well. They are. as large as life?, and not of the worst 
execution. In the Sekos^ which is cut out of the rock, are four pilasters. At the end 
of it .are three smaller chambers ; and there are two others, one on each sidle, in the 
corners of the lateral walls, in which .are to be seen figures. and hieroglyphs in a pretty 
.good style. On one of the columns is a Greek inscription. The two front c*oIumns 
are joined to the sides of the portico by a wall nearly two thirds of their height* 
Near the temple are the. remains of an inclosu re, which, no doubt, was a situation 
totally different from any. other that we meet with on the road, as far as Berenice. 
It consists of a wall, the form and extent of which may be seen in pi. 33, n. 4* It waa 
built by the Greeks, is 12 feet high, and contained several houses within .it for the 
accommodation of travellers. In the centre was a well, which is now filled up with 
sand. All round the well there is a platform or gallery raised six feet high^ on which 
a guard of soldiers might walk all round. In the upper part of the wall are hole^ for 
discharging arrows, similar to those which we see formeil in our ancient buildings for 
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tbe satne purpose.- The sides of the gallery are Tormed of calcareous stones, and the 
wall 18 of brick. The first, I think, must have been built by some of the Ptolemies 
to protect the caravans, at the time when the trade with India hy the way of Berenice 
4ind the Red Sea flourished. Belzoni, 305, 306. 

Wady 'Moosa. See Petra. 

WuNN (India). Pyramidal pagodas^ containing colossal statutes. Bombay Trans. 
iii- 536. 

XANTHUsor Patara. Probably a village called Koynucky, where are extensive 
ruius, columns, statues, inscriptions, &c. Clarke, iii. 321. 

Xerica (Spain). A'few Rom&n inscriptions. Bourgoanne, &c. 

Yattbmour (Ceylon). An ancient temple, near which are rocks cut deep with 
great letters, to dety obliteration, but not understood. Bomb. Trans, iii. 513. 

Ybsambul (Egypt). Belzoni has given two plates. Plate 42 contains an exte- 
rior view of the two temples at Ybsambul cut out of the solid rock. One consists of 
three erect figures, backed against the rock, and divided by piers in the cetitre and 
door- way. l^e other has immense heads and busts on each side of the door; above, 
is a frieze and hieroglyph icat ornaments. Plate 43 is very interesting. It is a view 
of the interior of the temple of Ybsambul. Four immense colossal figures, all with 
the arms crossed, guard an entrance on each side. They set ofi^ the flat faces of piers. 
The sides of the latter are also ornamented with figures, some with animals* heads, 
and holding each other hand in hand. Beyond this is an entrance passage, composed 
of piers richly hieroglyphed, terminating in an idol on a pedestal. To these plates 
Belzoni adds the following account: As we crossed the Nile, exactly opposite these 
temples, we had an opportunity of examining and having full views of them at a dis- 
tance [see pi. 42]. In the front of the minor temple are six colossal figures, which 
make a better appearance at a distance than when near. They are thirty feet high, 
and are hewn out of the rock, as is also the large temple, which has one figure of an 
enormous size with the head and shoulders only projecting out of the sand. Notwith- 
standing the great distance, I could perceive that it was beiautifully executed. In the 
upper part, or frieze of the temple, was a line of hieroglyphicks, which covered the 
whole front, and above these a range of figures in sitting postures, as large again as 
life. Two thirds of the temple were buried in sand. We ascended a hill of sand, at 
the. upper part of the temple, and there found the head of a hawk, projecting out of 
the sand only to his neck. From the situation of this figure, I concluded it to be 
over the door. From the size of the heftd, the figure must have been more than 
twenty feet high. Below the figure, there is generally a vacant space, so that with 
the cornice over the door and the frieze, ^I calculated that the doorway could not be 
less than 35 feet below the surface of the sand, as this distance would have agreed 
in proportion with the front of the temple, which is 117 feet wide fp.' 80). In p. 93, 
heobservies, that there is a small temple on the south side of Ybsambul which has 
served for a Greek church ; and (p. 21 1) thus takes up the subject of Ybsambul again : 
Ybsambul is seated under a rock about 100 feet above the Nile, facing the south-east 
by east, and about 1§ days journey from the second cataract in Nubia, or fVady Haifa. 
^^ We entered at first into a large pronaos, 57 feet long and 53'feet wide, supported by 
two rows of square pillars on a line from the front door to the door of of the sekos [see 
pl« 4^3* Each pillar has ^ figure not unlike those, of Medinet Aboo, finely executed, ahd 
very littte injured by time. The tops of their turbans reach the ceilings which is about 
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thirty feet high. The pillars are 5^ feet square. Both these and the walls ate 
covered with beautiful hieroglypbicks, the style of whichis superior^ or at least bolder, 
than that of any others in Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but also in the sub- 
jects. They exhibit battles, storming of castles, triumphs over enemies, sacrifices, &c. 
In some places is to be seen the same hero, as at Medinet Aboo, but in a different 
posture. The second hall' is but 2i feet high, 37 wide, and 25^ long. It contains 
four pillars, about four feet square; and the walls of these also are covered with fine 
hieroglyphicks, in pretty good preservation. Beyond this is a shorter chamber, 37 
feet wide, in which is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each end of this chamber 
is a door, leading iptd smaller chambers in the same direction with the sanctuary, each 
8 feet by 7. The sanctuary is 33^ feet long, and 12 feet wide. It contains a pedestal 
in the centre ; and at the end four colossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation, not having been injured by violence. On the right side of this 
great hall, entering into the temple, are two doors at a great distance from each other, 
which lead into two long separate rooms, the first 38 feet 10 inches in length, and ll 
feet 5 inclies wide ; the other 48 feet 7 inches by 13 feet 3 inches. At the end of the 
first. are several unfinished hieroglyphs, of which some, though merely scratched, gave 
fine ideas of their manner of drawing. At the lateral corners of the entrance into the 
second chamber from the great hall, are doors, each of which leads into a ^mall cham* 
ber 22§ feet long, and 10 wide. Each of these rooms has two doors, leading into 
two other chambers 43 feet in length and 10 feet 11 inches wide. There Are two 
benches in them apparently to sit upon. The most remarkable subjects in this temple 
^ are, first, a group of captive Ethiopians, in the west comer of the great half. Secondly, 
the Hero killing a man with his spear ; another lying slain under his feet, on the 
same western wall. Thirdly, the storming of a castle, in the west corner from the 
front dpor. The outside of this temple is magnificent. It is 117 feet wide and 86 
feet high ; the height from the top of the cornice to the top of the door being 66 feet 
6 inches, and the height of the door 20 feet. There are four sitting Colossi, the largest 
in Egypt .or Nubia, except the great Sphinx at the Pyramids, to which they approach 
in. the proportion of nearly two thirds. From the shoulders to the elbows they mea* 
sure 15 feet 6 inches, the ears 3 feet 6 inches, across the shoulders 25 feet 4 inches. 
Their height is about 51 feet, not including their caps, which are about 14 feet. T*i^6 
of these Colossi are in sight. One is still buried under the sand, and the other, which 
is near the door, is half fallen down, and buried also. On the top of the door is a 
colossal figure of Osiris 50 feet high, with two colossal hieroglyphical figures,.one on 
each side, looking towards it* On the top of the temple is a cornice with hierogly- 
phicks, a torus, and a frieze under it. The cornice is 6 feet wide, the frieze 4 feet 1 
inch. Above the cornice is a row of sitting monkies 8 feet 1 inch high, and 6 icrosi 
tb.^ shoulders. They are twenty one in number. This temple was only two thirds 
broad under the sand, of which we removed thirty one feet, before we came to the 
upper part of the door. It must have had a yery fine landing-place, which is now 
totally buried under the sand. It is the last and largest temple, excavated in the solid 
rock in Nubia or Egypt, except the new tomb. In the temple were found tw'o lioni 
with hawks* heads, the body as large as life, a small sitting figure, and some copper 
work belonging to the doors. Belzoni^ 21 1^-^219. 

One of the colossal statues thrown down was so large that Mr.Bankes could just 
reach from the tip of the ear to the forehead, and the discoveries of that gentleiHas at 
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Ybsambul gave birth to the ill-natured remark of Forbin, quoted in the note below *, 
to whom, however, Belzoni deals ample retribution. 

Zactnthus (now Zante, Greece). The only antiquity of note is a large block of 
marble, which serves at present as an altar in the church of Melinado, about six miles 
from the capital. It contains an inscription (published by Chandler and Wright in 
the Horse Ionics) which is in an inverted position, and measures but three feet square, 
being of nearly half that thickness. It is in high preservation, and «eems to indicate 
that there was a temple of Diana in the island. Plutarch {in Dion) mentions- a sta- 
dium. The celebrated pitch or bituminous springs mentioned by Herodotus (Mel- 
pomene) are still known ; but not at the present well, which is on a spot two furlongs 
distance from the shore, viz. a space surrounded by the remains of a circular wall about 
seventy feet diameter, within which are three or four small pits. It is singular, that on this 
spot tne tedious process of extracting the bitumen is still in some measure the same 
ad that which Herodotus has described, and the same kind of instrument is emp}03red. 
The ancient town of Zakunthos probably occupied the site of the modern fortress, 
which is set on a lofty. rock, rising on the port. (DodwA. 85.) A view of the island 
(pi. 8.) The monastery of Scopo is said to occupy the site of a temple. Hughes^ i. 153. 

Z£B£, or Zabe (now Ztmb^ Africa). Roman masonry all over the province^ 
ShaWj €6. 

ZjETOUN (Crreece). Remains of an ancieiit tower. Dodio* iL 12^5. 

Zeugi^ (Africa). Perhaps it was Zpwwaan, Zagwan; where there are ruins, of a 
dome over a fountain, a bas-relief of a ram's head with auxilio* Shmv, 97. 

ZiMEVOj^ or PalaiO'Arahoba (perhaps the Arolida of Herodotus). Ruins^ the 
walls of the Acropolis are in some places, well preserved^ and are. in the fourth style of' 
masonry. Dodw. i. 196. 

ZoDARA. See Sakiel. 



* '^ Le g^nd temple d'Abousamboul, prbs de la second catanicte k dieux cent pas^ur la rive oocideaUde 
du Nil, D*a point ix€ decoavert par le Sr fielzoni } I'honorable M. Bankes, Voyageur d*un tr^ grand merite, 
l^avait vu avant lui, et ce ({ui est plus encore il avait mesar^ les parties superieures des statues coloMaies; qui 
en gamisBcnt la fisi^ade. Foygftdmrie Levant: AH.folParh, 1819; p. 1£5. 
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LEGENDS AND SYMBOLS* OF COLONIAL COINS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 



From the French Encyclop^die de$ AntiquiUi, 



ABAC^NUM, Sicily: ABAK, a boar; doubtful 
whelher the coins do not belong to ^nos in 
Thrace, and ABAK the mere name of a magis- 
trate. . 

ABDERA^ Thrace; ABAHPITEON, a griffin. 

ABYDOS^ Troad; ABYAHNaNj anchor and fish 
most common ; mask, and eagle coucbant. 

ACANTHUS, ilfacedonia; a lion tearing an ox. 

ACARNANIA, Epirusi Apollo seated holdingabowj 
the head of Achelous. 

ACHAIA^ a vase of flowers. Mont&ucon (iii. p. i. 
b. 6. c. 9.) has given a head of Neptune and the 
reverse, a trident, as the symbol of the Achat, 
He means Greeks, but the Achai are inhabitants 
of Jchaa in Sarmatia. 

ACRAG AS, Sici/y; AKPArANTINON, Agrtgentums 
a crab, or eagle devouring a hare. 

ACTIUM, Acamania ; AKTIO j Pegasus. 

AAEA^ON AHMON, the four towns of Laodicea, 
Antioch, Apamea, and Seleucia ; a thunderbolt, a 
tripod. 

MGM, Macedonia : AIFASaN ; a goat. 2. AStolia, 
AIFAEON, a woman murallj crowned, as most 
Eastern cities. Montf. iii. p. i. b. 10. c. 5. 3. Ci- 
licia, AIFEAION, a demi-horse. 

/BGINA, an Islandf AIPEINHTaN and AIPINH, 
or Airi, an indented square, a tortoise on obverse. 
Mr. Dodwell says (Greece, i. 574), that the an- 
cients termed these coins TaXeca, from their 
thickness. One coin in the Britbh Museum is 
inscribed AIFIN.*' Some of the smaller scarce, have 



obverse^ two dolphins on one side, with A in (he 
middle, and on the reverse, the indented square 
with NO ; probably the beginning of a magis- 
trate's name. 

iEGlUM, Achaia; AIFIEON; a tortoise or dol- 
phin. Head of Jupiter and AX, with name of. 
magistrate. 

^GYPTUS, Egypt ; the symbol imder' the kings is 
an eagle, couching on a thunderbolt. • When the 
sovereignty was divided, two. ■ (But the symbols 
on monuments are the sea-horse ; the Nile sealed or 
prostrate ; the bust of Serapb or Isis ; the lotus- 
flower ; sistruin, &c.] 

^NEANESor ^NEIA, Acamania; AINIANON; 
head of Jupiter to whom Mount Oeta was sacred ; 
reverse a lance- head and jaw-bone of a boar, with 
AINIA EniKPATINQN. Head of Jupiter -, re- 
verse, a figure hurling a dart and AINIANON ; 
also the Calydonian emblems. Other towns Jiave 
the same type as Oeta and Ampbissa.-^ Dodwells 
Greece, ii. 75. 

ANUS or (ENOS, Thrace ; a goat, AINION. Tlie 
Greek cpins formerly given to Abacsenum in Sicily 
are now ascribed to this place. 

AESERNA, Italy ; AISERNIN ; a biga. 

AETOLIA, AITOAON; a wild boar oourant; a 
boar*s head ; a spear's head. 

ALEXANDRIA, Troad; AAEATAN, a horae feed- 
ing. 

ALONTINUM, ALUNTIUM, Sicily; AAOjm- 
NDN ; a bull striking with his horn. 



* Pinkerton*8 Catalogue omits the symbols. 
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ALOPECONESUS, in the Chenonetui of Thrace; 
AAOnEKON 5 Pdlerin^bas publiahed an autono- 
mous of B„ upon- which ia a vase and fox. 

ALYSIA, Acanania} AAI -, a flying pegasus. 

AMANTIA, iUyria ; AMANTON ; a thunderbolt in 
a laurel crown. 

AMASTRIS, PaphUigoniaf AMAZTPIANON A- 
MASTPEO and AM A2TPI2; sometimes the egis- 

AMB RACI A J £piruf; AMBP; commonly a pegasus. 

AMPHILOCHL^, itfcamajiia} a pegasus, AM^I. 

AMPHIPOLIS, Macedon; usual symbol^ a lighted 
torch, AM«inOAITON. Pellerin thinks that the 
Greek coins commonly ascHbed to the Syiian Am- 
phipolis belong to the Macedonian. 

ANACrORlUM, ifcoraania; ANAKTOPION5 pe- 

gasus. 
• ANCONA, Italy ; AFKON j a crooked arm. One 
coin was struck in honour of Tmjan, who built 
there a port and trimphal arch, with a port on 
Ihe reverse and POR. AUG. 

ANCHOR,' symbol of Ancyra, Peestum, Tudea, and 
the Syrian kings [from a btory told by Justin and 
Appian] in genei^il, upon coins it denotes naval 
victory. 

ANCYRA, Phrygia ; AFKYPANON, an anchor. 

ANTiOCH, CapiUil of Syria onlhe Orontesf ANTIO- 
^ XEON ; Jupiter seated, holding a victory and scep- 
tne ; a woman murally crowned, seated upon rocks, 
holding a pa)m branch ; [on the reverse a flaming 
altar, Montf. iii. p.i. b. 5. c. II. % 3.] a ram cou- 
rant regardant* a star above him ; an altar flam- 
ing; a lyre. 
: ANTIOCHIA, Gma on the Maunder; ANTIGXEON; 
pegasus running; a woman standing, sometimes 
in a temple. 

APAMEA, Syria i A Q AMBON; victory standing, 
- holding a crown ; Pallas standing, holding a vic- 
tory I an elephant $ a thyrsus* Upon the Meander 
. in Phrygia AHAMEON and AHAMElC ; an eagle< 
flying over the Meander ; Diana of £phesu5. — 
The S. coins are Cistopfaori. 
^APHRODISIAS^ Cava: A^POAICIEONj matters 
relative to the worship of Venus. 

APHYTIS, Macedonia; A^YTAI ; one or two eagles 
couchant. 

APOLLONIDEA, Lydia; AnOAONUEON; upon 



some are the heads of Domitian and Domitia with- 
out their names. 

APPOLLONIA, JEtoHai AnOAAO ; tusk of a wild 
boar (from the Caledonian) and spear- head. 

' Crete; A. with a tripod, lllyria: three women 
dancing, holding by the hand ; a double square, 
ue. the pretended gardens of Alcinous ; a cow with 
her calf sucking; a tripod. Mr. Dodwell says 
(Greece, i. 23), the fire [of ignited hydrogen from 
Asphaltus pits] near Apoilonia is represetited on a 
scarce coin, of that city ; nn one side is the head 
of Apollo, inscribed AOPIDNO}:; reverse, three 
nymphs dancing before the fire> inscribed AIIO 
and ANAPOMAXO2:. Thrace: AIIOAA and 
AnOAAQNIHTEaN £N HONTO, three women 
dancing. 
-ARABIA,' the camel, perfumes, and incense tree. 

ARADUS, isle of Phenicia ; APAAION and AP ; 
the Acrostolium ; a bull running ; prow of a ^hip. 

ARCADIA, Crete-, APKAAON. Pdopdnnenu : AP 
in a monogram ; Pan seated on rocks ; the sy- 
rinx ; a l3rre. 

ARPI, Jialy; APHANDN, APOANOY: a horse 
running ; a bull butting; a wild boar running. 

ASCAlX)Sr Palestine; a ship; A2 and AC a6d 
ACKAAQ. 

ASPEN DUS, P<imp^/ta; £2T££AnY2 and AC 
HENAION; a triquetra. 

ASSUS, Eolia; ASSI and ACCiaN; a griffin 
seated ; an ox*s head. 

ATHENiG, ABE and AGnNAION; anbwl; two 
owb ; sometimes one double-bodied. 

ATTALIA, Lydia; ATTAAEaN; attributes of the 
worship of Bacchus, while those of Neptune dis- 
tinguish those of the other Attalia. 

AZETINUM, AZETOS, Jttica : AZETINON; owl 
on a columii, and an ear of corn. 

BEOTIANS, BOiaxaN ; the Beotian buckler, [a 
fiddk'Shaped one, Ihe OerraJi Neptune standing, 
the right foot on a prow of a ship ; a vase. 

BARCE, Cyrenaicf BAPKAI and BAP; the syl- 
phium. 

BASli^lS, Greece; an unique medal of this city is 
preserved in the British Museum. It is a scarce 
tetradracbm of the fin^t workmanship, and repre- 
sents on one side a bearded head, covered with 
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Cbrygian faoiiBet and a diadem j and aopposed to 
be Dardanos j cm the reverse a lyre ; ui6cription> 
BA£IA.--«Archaecd. ztuL DodweH's Greece, 380. 

filDAX [HERCUL£S], occars on the coIqs of Cro- 
iQoa and Sio3rraa. 

BIGA, symbol of Aaerntum, in Italy, CSatana^ Syra- 
cuse, aome eonanlar coins, &c« 

BOAll> symbol of Abacieaum in Sicily ; Gauls, 

. ^tolians, Arpi, Gainia, Eleusis, Enna, Lyttus, 

Oslur, Pflestum, Salapia ; upon Bonian coins of 

the secular games, in honour of Diana, to whom 

Ike. boar was consecrated ; and of the chases made 

in Ibe. games of the circus; with wings of Clazo- 

men^. 

.BITHYNIA, upon the coins of Hadrian, with RestU 

tutori Biihynus, is a woman who holds a Tasera 

o/Uberakiff ; presumed either a symbol of Bithy- 

nia^ or of the laigesses of the emperorj. to relieve 

bis towns, demolished by an earthquake. 

BOTTIiBA, MaS£doff ; BOTTAiaN, BOTTIAION, 
and BOTTEAiaN ; » horse feeding. 

BOVI ANUM, Samniumf now Bqfono; witli Etruscan 
ihguids, and an o% coudied at the fiset of a man, 
belmeted and armed. 

BRITANNIA, on Uoman cpins. The earliest im- 
perial coins show her sitting on a globe, with the 
Labarumin her hand,, and the ocean under her 
feet. 

BRUNDUglUM, Italy; BRUN; a naked man rid- 
ing a dolphin. 

BRUTTII, l^aty ; BPETTIQNj Victory crowning a 
trophy; Pallas marching) Mars naked,, march- 
ing; an eagle couchant regardant; a lobster; 

. Jupiter in a Biga,'or standing, the.arm§ extended. 

BYZANTIUM, TArace ;. BYZANTION; Neptune 
seated or standing, holding the aciostolium and 
trident; a bunch ef grapes ;:»frow of a ship; a 
trident with. & dolphin. 

CABIRA, in Poa/fis 0/ Coppadocia; KABHPON; 
the Egis. 

CADUCEUS, the symbol of « C«la€ta, Xacedsmon, 
Taba, and Megara in Sicily. 

CiELlNA-UM, Aofy; KAIAINON; atrophy. 

CJBNE^M, KAINON ; a griffin co«rant« 

CiKSAR«AUGUSTA, 8ara%ona ; C. C. A« Cokmia 
I OmimseaidugusU, C Av in » crown. 



CASAREA, BUhynta: KAI2ABEIAC; an arroir; 
near Omazarbus in Cilicia KAIGAP TOH flPOZ 
TO ANAZAP,- ooin with this legend and two 
veiled female heads. 

CALACTA, Sicily: KAAAKTINON; an owl; boneii^ 
of grapes; lyre; Caduceus. 

CALENO, CALES, Italy ; CALENO j Victmy in a 
biga ; ox with a human head } a cock. 

CAMARINA, Stci/y; a swan, KAMAPINAIQN. 

CAPPADOCIA, PftUas seated, or standmg holding a 
Victory ; a woman murally crowned, holding a 
standard of cavalry, because the Romans drew 
fit>m hence famous horses and troopors. Mount 
Argos, placed by the side or at the feet of Cappa- 
docia, always occurs ; or she holds it in her hand, 
because this hill was worshipped as a divinity. 

CAPRICORN, occurs on coins of Augustus, CoiA- 
magene, Syria, and Cyzkus. 

CAPUA, Italy } CAPU and KAMILiNO; a wild 
boar, a lion. Victory crowning a trophy. 

CARBULA, Spam; a lyre. 

CARDIA, TArflcc ;KAPAIA; a heart. 

CARISI A, Spain ; CARL CARISI ; a boneman gal- 
loping. 

CARMO, Spoilt ; two wheat ears. 

<;ART£IA, Spain; CARTEIA; Neptune standing; 
a dolphin 3 a prow of a i^ip. 

CARTHA, UU of Ceos; KAPOA ; a demi-wolf. 

CARTHAGE, KAPTAGO; ahorse; demi-horie, or 
horse's head ; a palm tree. 

CASIUS MOUNT; this mountain is represented on 
many coins, as a round stone cut in half, near it 
an e^le couchant. It has this legend, ZEUC 
KACIOC. The temple of Jupiter at Caslua in 
Syria is also represented on coins of Tn\jan with 
the legend ZEYC KACIOC and CEAEYKEON 
niEPIAC. Jupiter Casius. appears upon Corcy- 
rean coins half naked, sitting, the sceptre in hia 
right hand, his left on his knees, widi this legend, 
ZEYC K AZIOS. The other side sometitnea repre- 
sents the head of thenymph Corcyra, uriio gave name 
to the isle $ sometimes the head of an empMt)r,as of 
Antoninus Pius, Septimus Severus, Otraoalla, &c i 
sometimes the figure of a man, standing in a long 
dress, under an arch, supported by two cohamns, 
with the wonl AFPEYX. 
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CASSOPS, BiArut; KASZOnAION ; a dove flying, 

or couched within a knvel crown. 
CASTULO» CASJONAJni%>atfi;CAST. A sphinx. 
CATAN A» 5idiy / KATANAION; quadriga; biga; 
the bonnete of the Dioscuri $ a winged thunder- 
bolt ; a woman standing; the brothers Amphino- 
mus and Anapius, carrying their Ihther and mo« 
ther. 
CE^^^AUR, symbol of Lesbos, Tfaessalonica, Magne- 
. sia» Thessaly, and Afaoedonia. 
CENTURIPA, Cidiia, ^ictify; SBNTOPinil^ON ; 
- a lion psssant $ a winged thunderbolt ; a plough ; 

a lyre $ a tripod ; a club. 
CEOS, Ule: KB. and KEQN ; a deuii-horse. 
CEPHALONIA> hie) K£. ; a ram*s head or a bird. 
Newman has restored to Pteles, in this isle, scarce 
coins marked K£«A. KE^HAA. with a man 
seated on rocks, and holding a long stltflf. 
CERBERUS, symbol of Fisaurium. 
CHAIR, curttle $ occurs on the coins of Malta. 
CHALCEDON, Bithynias KAAXAdONIONj a 

bull standing. 
CU ALOIS, £ttteaj XAAKIAEON^ an eagle tear- 
. ing a serpent ; a lyre. 

CHARIOT; a car drawn by horses, lions, or ele*- 
phants, signifies, on coins, the apotheosb or tri- 
umph of a prince; the covered car, drawn by 
mules» the consecration of princesses, and the ho- 
nour of carry their image at the games of the circus. 
CHEESE ', symbol of the Ide of Cylhnus, fiunous 
: for cheese. 

CHEliSONESUS, Tauriea ; X£P. ; a griffin. 
CHIM/ERA ; symbol of Panticapnum, Seriphus, and 

Corinth. 
CHIOS, I$U, the modern Scm> ; XION. XI02 ; a 
. winged sphinx ; diotse : bunch of grapes ; wheat- 
.. .ears* The old diot» and grapes alluded to the fa- 
mous Chian wine. 
CIBYBA, Pht^gla ; KIBYPATON ; sometimes the 
God Lunos. [A young man with or without a 
' Phrygian bonnet, and i4ce vend with or without a 
. crescent.] 

CiMOLIS, Me; KIMOAI } a trident. 
CITH^RON, Borotia; KIO.: three crescents. 
CI US, Bi%Ata, afterwards Pnmaa; KIANON, with 
this legend and a ship, with the god Lunus. 



CLAUDtAS, Cappadocia: KAAYAIEON, with this 
legend, and a woman seated, with a turrffted 
head. 
CLAZOMEN^, Ionia ; KAAZOMENIOK *, a swan ; 
a ram, couchant or standing; a demi-boar winged. 
CLEIDES, lsle$ ; (voiihout inscription) ; a key, from 
rXecf a key ; an eagle or bird flying ; a common 
type of maritime towns. 
CLUB, surm6unted with a monogram, of Tyre. It 
also occurs behind the heads of the kings of Galatia, 
and upon the coins of Centuripa, Luceria, the 
Macedonians, Menie, Thebes, Thessalonica, Tuder, 
and Valentia in Italy, and Leucadia in Acatna- ^ 
nia. 
CNIDUS, Cana ; RNI. and KNIAION ; a demi-llon. 
CNOSSUS, Creiei KNOSmN; a hbyrinth; a qui- 
ver ; an eagle displayed. 
COCK, one or more occur on the coins of Culeno, 
Himera, Suessa, Teanum, Dardanus, and Ithaca. 
COLOPHON, Ionia t KOAO^ONmN; a demi- 

horse, or attributes of the Clarian Ajiollo. 
COM ANA, Pontu9 Galaticus ; KOMANON $ the egis. 
COMMAGENE, the symbol of the countiy is the 
commagene of Pliny, a plant which Dalechamp has 
taken for the Syrian spikenard. 
COP! A, upon coins, &c. means a magazine of the 
Roman army there situate. A town in Italy, Copta 
afterwards Thuria ; a cornucopia. 
GORCYRA, now CORFU, KOP^YPAION; pegasus; 
the pretended gardens of Alcinous ; prow of a 
ship ; a diota ; a trident ; a star ; an^ox*s head/ 
CORINTH, KOPINGION and KOP. and * j pe- 
gasus ; a trident ; a dolphin ; Pallas*s head ; the 
chimera. Mr. Dodwell says (Greece, ii. 208), 
'* I purchased at Corinth a colonial copper coin of 
' that city, on which is represented the death of 
Opheltes ; on one skle is the head of Domitian, 
CAES. DOMITIAN AUG. ; reverse, C. L. I. COR. 
a serpent with child in his mouth, and an armed 
warrior, Adrastus, attacking it 
CORSICA. Neumann ascribes to this place an auto- 
nomous, on which is a Q with three wheat-ears, 
and two globules, on the other side a woman's 
bead veiled. 
CORYCUS, Ci/jctfl; KOPYKlOT; Mercury. 
COS, Isle, now Stancho,* KOION andKOmK; a 

2 V 
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. lobster : a serpent a]one> or twisted rouad a staff) 

a quiver. 
COSA or COSEA, Thrace, not Italy, as by mistake } 

K02ONj a consul marching between two licton. 
CRAB, symbol of Acragas in Sicily^ Cos^ Hymera, 

Cuma> Telos, and the Bruttians. 
CRABS'-CLAWS. SeeBRUTTII. 
CRAG US, Lycia; AYKIO and KPA j a lyre. 
CHANIUM, CRANNIUM, Cephalenia! KPA. rams. 
CRANUM, Tkeuaiffi KPA and KPAIf...N; a 

horseman galloping. 
CRETE, KPHTONi [the towns of Crete often 

wrote their names on their autonofnoqs coins 

backwards]; the labyrinth. 
CROCODILE, syroliol of Nile or Egypt } some- 
times it means the shows where one was eiJiibited 

to the people, which exhibitions of it c6mmence 

with Augustus ; chained to a palm tree, as opoib 

coins of Nismes (Nemauius), it means the year 

when that colony was cceated, viz. wfien Egypt 

was reduced to a province. 
CROTONA, Italy; KPOTONIATAS and KPO.; a 

tripod; sometimes Hercules Bibaz; [perhaps 

from the success of the athlete. D*o^i>aiiaii apd 

Milo in the Olympic games.] 
CUI R ASS, symbol of Dalmatia. 
CUM^, Italy : KYMAiaN ; a shell, with alobatsr j 

a spear-head. 
CUPID ; walking and playing upon the lyre, coins of 

Orra ; armed and carried by a lion, some coins: of 

Alexander the Great. — Gotha Numar. p. 99, Ann. 

Reg. Syr. Tab. i. 
CYBELE, symbol of Brxeula in Lydia ; armed with 

a thunderbolt ; coins of I^rrhus and othecs* 
CYCLOPS, symbol of Corinth. 
CYDONIA, KYAONIATAN ; a wolf suckling a 

child; an eagle flying f a crescent^ a bunch > of 

grapes. 
CYDNA } KY. ; a lyre. 
CYME, Molia: KYMAION and KYMAIOIC^/ a 

whole or demi-horse $ a vase with a handle. 
CYRENACE, the sylphium, a plant ; head and name 

of the nymph RYPANA, beloved by Apollo. 
CYRENE, KYPANATON ; the sylphium ; Jupiter 

Ammon; palm-tree; a lyre. 
CYTHNUS, UU ; KYONI j a lyre. 



CYZICUS; KYSfifRHfNOH; a Jloos bead hi^pfofilei 
a tripod | capricom } two fish. 

DACIA, Is represented upon coins by a woman cur* 

rying a javeliii with an astf s Jiead, as an eoMtm 

. of valour J the andents deeming that anima] fai- 

viucible, and it waa chosen in the^eaet far the rid- 

. ing of princes. SometiiiHs Daoia hokfe aii-'OKa 
or a horse's head, on account of the Papbli^o- 
piaA' truinpMa assimiiatiiig the cry d theseani^ 
mals. At other times Dacia is sitting on a cuiiHn, 
with a pahn and'a/sCaadard to denote ^e v^oor 
of b^ peopk. The cbine are. AAKIA and DA- 
CIA. 

DALMATIA. The only King trf whom there are 
' coins, is Mostite; symbol a cninsaa. 

DKLOS,' A2e / Afi. $ ususd type a lyre. Someof the 
cotnf struck \jk DelOK, have the sun and moon with 
AHAI02 on one side, uid AHAIAS on the other ; 
and others have the heads of Apollo and Diana,^' 
accofeff/ with OEON AAEA^ON, because (hey 
were born there. 

DELPHI. Mr. Dodwdl has given some rare aolo- 

. nomous. 1. ApoUo Kithai^tos AHAMIH*, re- 
verse, nveiA within a wreath, under the inscrlp. 
tion the three painted rodBS of Pamasso^.- 9.' 
Same; reverse, a tripod 3. Ram*s head, dol- 
phin ; reverse, AAAi in an indented sqoare, and a 
goat'fl head with a dalpfasn euspendad from each 
horn. 

DIANA. Bust of her with a quiver on the shoulder/ 
on the other side, a boar's tusk, and spear head ; 
a coin of ApoUoiua in Etolia (Reo. de Medial; di/ 

' peupl. et de vllles, t. i. pi. ziv.) Upon a coin of 
Daldia in Lydia, she is accompanied with two 
nymphs, the stag and Actebn. Her figure occurs 
upon coins of Mytileae, Ephesus, Crete^ Hierocte- 

. sarea in Lydia, some of Amyntas King of GalaHa. 
(Rec. des Rois, pi. xix.) and of Antiochus VIU. 
King Of Syria ( Id. pL xii.) The Ephnim Dkmd 
oceittS upon coins of Domitian, Tn^, Sabiaa, 
M. Aurel. Commodus, Mammca, Otacilia^ Etas- 
cilla, and Gallienus with the legend APTEMIZE- 
«H£CIA or EAECION. Upon a Domitian she is 
called APTEMrHOAOeONIA, Col&phfm being a 
neighbouring town to Ephesus with the same' 
figure, &e. L e. between two stegs,- with the breasts 
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• ««idkaiiidts«ppoi!lediipoii«ome«|tb.UpoaaTra 
jtfn of CbunM near Ook^hon^ live hkra APTEMIC 
£AAPIA KOAO«QNIQN, fijgOM m before. The 
. HMne ]NuHi> but iwilfa. aome -diArence, oeaire 

I. tqjMM. caiiiB d£ jl i i i g iieit> «pon tb^ Meander, with 
MAFHOSEOSi MfiOKOPlOlff AF^EMIAOX r^Va- 
icfi^; or A£Y&Q*Fr2 <t; tf.49lli«rey#4n>io^, MAT- 

. NHrTON (BKdrwanJ. Upqa all OtaMa MHTPO- 

.' fiOAEIlON. APT£MIC> she hag> many breasts 
with the^moon on. both sides. Thus VaiUant, 

. { Ui^ Ntmswoi. p. HW). The statue of this Ephe- 

. siah Dian^also oocur^ upon the coins oi Apamea 

. in Phrygja, Mag nesia in lonia> Philadelphia in 
^ Ly^lkLr and Ephesos. 

DiOSCUKl, ff^mbol of IVipolis in Phenieia; on 

.jhtnaebaokyOf RliegfiiBij their inmnets with stiirs 
•of Laeedsmon, Tabe, and CMana ; carrying their 

. ■ &tbsr. and mother^ of the latter. 

DIOTA, see VASE. 

SOG» ^mbslof theAfainevtines^Msrohsea/Phsesttis, 
Roma, Segestum, Nucrinum, Tyre. 

DOLPHIN; vniXb orwithouta tridsnti the ordinal* 
ry type of ^giuni in Achala. It also occurs upon 
coins ofx Byzantium, Carteia,: Corinth, Eubosa/ 
Ualinum* lipari, Nisyros, Feastum, Raucus, Syva^ 
cuse, Tarentum, Thera, Velia ; ndth a naked child 
(sometimes winged) upon it» of Brundisium, P«8« 
. turn* and Tiirentum. 

DORNACOS and DURNACUS, Caulf a honemah. 

DOSA, 'Mt$nig.'r AOSEON y with the above legend 
and the karfw (ptaoktd sword). 

DURNA€US> see DORNACOS. 

DVREACUIUM, IO^Ha } AYP.; a doable square, or 

' fhe.pratendedjganiens of Alcinous^ sometimes be- 

. sides thfe» a cow with a calf sucking* or a tripod. 

The coins <if tlie Idags AAoiiunius and Genlius 

havetfae doable squaie. 

EAGLE. When the sovereignty of Egypt was di- 

. vided they, placed two upon their coins. ' The 

eagle couching on a thunderbolt, occurs/ upon 

.'difi coins ^ Eggrpt, JBphrns/iiu^pum, thctMamer* 

tines, Myndus, Orra, Panormus, Gaziura, Grau- 

.seas, and Thessakmi^ ' It flies, upon' the coins ' 

.of Apamea in Phrygia, Gydonift^ in Crete; L^ttus 

•and theistes^of Ckides. ■- tt is oooched oponooins 

4)f..I,«eed8Bmon,^tbe LooriaBS of- Italy, Lyttus, 



' Mai«Mlks^Pfbleb(»U,Sa]i^ia,*]^|)Te,Abydu8,Aph^ * 
tis, Cnossus, and Eusebia. It is couched and re- 
gUirdalit upon the coinsof the Bruttii and Itanus. 
It i§ (^splayed and couched u])on those of Smyrna, 
Syracuse, Tbyatira, Tuder, and Velhu Istriopo- 
lis, Synope, Olbtopolis, iiave. an eagle laid upon 
a dolphin. It is tearing a hare upon the coins of 
the F^isci and Acragas ; and an unknown ani- 
mal upon those of Chalcis. Italian Locris. 

ELEPiiANT, symbol of Apamea in Syria; with a ~ 
child holding arrows apon a coin of ih6 Emperor 
Philip, of Eternity. Also a symbol of the public 
games, where it performed tricks ; of piety (tSe- 
ger, Thes. Brandenb. i. f241.) ; of sovereign power, 
IVistan, i. 30. L ii; c. IS.^m Artemidortis. 

ELEUSIS, Mtka ; EAEY2I ; Ceres in a car, drawn 
by winged serpents; a wild boar. 

ELYRUS, Crete ; EAYPION; a bee; ram's faeadi 
goat. 

ELK, one occurs, according to Sphanheim and Be- 
ger, upon coins of Philip son of Gordian, who in- 
-t^oduced this animal at Rome. 

EMPORIA, Spain i EMnOPITON; EMHOP.; a 
pegasus flyingi 

EPACRIUS, EnACPIOS ; or of the mountains, 6n 
coins, means Jupiter. 

EPHESUS, lania; £«£2ION; a bee; a whole or 
demi-stagi Diana with stags or her supports. 
[These are cistophori.] 

BPlCNEMEDIi, LocHb ; the coins are distinguished 
from those of the other Locrians, by a naked 
man, armed,- marching f a bunch of grapes ; mo- 
. nogram 911. The scarce coins of Hunter, with 
Em and a flying pegasus placed here, Neuman, 
from the symbol, restores to the Locrian, Ozoles, 
or those of Italy. 

EPICTECTUS, PArygio; EniKTHT.j a horse, 
rearing or standing. 

fiPlRUS} ABEIPGiTAK'; an eagle laid on a thun- 
derbolt ; the thunder in a crown. 

E^ESU^, Ltthoi; EPE2L EIP. and £P. in a mo- 
. nogram j wheat*eare ) crowns of tltem'; a bunch 
of grapes. 

ERETAIA, Evhota; fiPETPIEON} a bull cdueh- 
-ant'i two bunehes of grapes: 

ERYTHRJB^ /data;. EPYet^AIOl? and SPY; head 
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q£ Hercuks and aa owl| CreU, aP ; a bunch of 
grap^* 

WB(EA, hU; EYBGIEON and BY. ; an ox, or ox*8 
head ; a bunch of grapes 3 a bird flying ; a doU 
phinj a tridents 

EUROPA, occurs upon coins of Sidon, struck for 
Eliogabalus, Annia Fautina> and Alexander Se- 
Terus4 She rides upon a buU« and the inscription 
is 9EA SIMUNOS, because she was worshipped 
there.— TrisUn, iii. 9M, 927. 

EUSEBIA, O^ipadiMria, afterwards Getarea; £Y2£- 
BEIA23 an eagle displayed, F for if or phi, oc- 
curs on the coins of the Falisci, Numerian« Hele- 
na, wife of Julian, Honorius, and Phocas* 

FALERIA, Etfuria ; FA. 3 an eagle tearing a hare. 

FALISCI, Italy i FAAEION; an eagle tearing a 
hare 3 a tripod j a winged thunderbolt. 

FIGHTING OF ANIMALS. Two goats fighting* 
occiir upon coins of Thessalonica. 

FIELD MOUSE, symbol of Tenedos ; one coin has 
a radiated head of Apollo, with the field-mouse ; 
reverse a double-bladed axe. The other has two 
beads Qdo99te$ i reverse, the same ax, with two 
field mice at the bottom of the handle. It seems 
that they had made such ravages in this island, &c. 
that the iuhabitants consulted the Delphic Ora- 
cle, which recommended them for their deliver- 
ance to sacrifice to the Sminthian Apollo. 

FISH, symbol of maritime towns. Tunnies are the 
symbol of Byzantium, because caught there in 
large quantities* The dolphin^ carrying the little 
Tai'as, (son of Neptune), ofTarentum 3 two fish, 
of Cizycus of the Leontines ; one wUh an anchor, 
of Abydos. 

FORTUNE, symbol of Smyrna. 

FOX, symbol of Alopeconesus, from AitOIIH^?. 

FROG, symbol' of the Kings of Argos. 

GADES (now Cadiz) ; two fish, 

GAULS* The coins of the Gauls have legends of 
Greek mixed with Latin characters* The most 
common are P. A. £• E. and A. Of the most 
ancient coins there are two sorts, gold and silver, 
both alloyed and badly worked ; on one side heads 
of naked men, some crowned with laurel, but 
more often cordons curled and floating for orna- 
ment ; on the other side, they have almost all a 



car, drawn by one or more hoB|ee, guided by a 
man standing upon the car. The horses have 
often human heads, and upon some are I^eada 
on the exeigue, in diameters badly wMm^MSitg 
the Greek. These ooina are a palpable imksitkia 
of the gold of Philip of Macedon; and benoe it 
may be inferred that they brought back Phi%1s 
coins, after their expedition under Brennus, into 
Macedonia and Greece, and after exhansttng them^ 
struck others of their own, in imitation. The 

. other kind is of oopfKr, some of bfome and pevi^ 
ter, virithout legend, only with shapeleas heads, 

. birds, hones, fishes, wild boars, and other animab, 
in bad workmanship. Like the Greeks they put 
an O befbre a V oonaonant, to distingnirii it from 
the vowel U, which last they formed as a small o. 
The legends of those coins which have them, are 
of difficult interpretation, sayis Finkerton, (i. 
367) ; but the instances quoted by him are appa« 
rently proper names Latiniied. Bouterove is the 
chief author* 

GAZIURA, Pimtu» GalaHeuM; TAZtOYPON; an 
eagle couched on a thundeibolt. 

GELA-AS, Sieify ,- GEAA2 and CEAOION • and 
TEAOION; an oxj a whole or demi-ox vrith a 
human head ; a man guiding a ram. 

GLOBULES. Three or four occur upon coins of 
M. Grecia and Sicily. They maik the value reU- 
tive to the Roman Jm^ 

GORGON, GORGON'S HEAD. This head upon 
coins is the symbol of Corinth ; placed as it is 
sometimes within the triquetra of Sicily it means 
the Corinthian colonies, settled in that isle. Me* 
dusa, with wings'like her sister's, occurs upon the 
coins of Slnope. The sad death of Medusa is re* 
presented upon coins of Amastris, Amisus, Cabyra, 
Sinope, and Comana; in general upon the coins 
of Pontus. 

GORTYNA, CrHe; TOPTyNION and rOPTTCj 
an ox. 

GRACES, THE, appear on some coins of DeuHon in 
Thrace^ 

GRAPES, BUNCHES OF, symbol of Byzantmm, 
Cakcta, Chios, Cydonia, Eretria, Euboea, Yttina, 
Maronna, Myconus, Naxus, the Opuntians, Soo- 
tussa, Sicinus, Tauromenlum, Tenos, Teos, Er&» 
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«as, Loerian EpkaeiimBaBs^ Minya, Soli, in Cy- 
prus. 

^GBAYISCM, Italfi rPA.j two €agles laid on a 

' thunderbolt. 

GREECE, coinB of. Tlie first coinage was of silver, 
and the most ancient have an , indented mark on 
one side, and a tortoise on the other. The earli- 
est have no letters, but the later have Ain. The 
legends are very short, with only the initials of 
the city or Prince, sbb A6£. Athens, 2Y. Sybaris. 
The gold coinage is not anterior to Pliilip of Ma- 
eedon. 

GfllFPlN, symbol of Abdera, Assos^ Caene, Ptenti- 
capsetun, Pbocea in Ionia, Saiyn»f Teoe, and 
(^rsonesus in the Taurica ; drawing the car of 
Apollo, they oecur upon a coin of Commodus ; 
one carrying Apollo with his lyre, upon a coin of 
Alexandria in theTroad; accompanied with Pan^ 
upon one of Fanticapseum. 

GYRTON, Thesialys FYPXaNONi a horse pmnc- 
ing. 

HERACLEA, in the CyrenaU; HPAKAEIA. The 
coins struck in the other Heracleas are distin- 
guished by the Barbarjr or large tailed sheep. 
4camania, HP AK A EOT AN) a lion running. 
Italy, UPAKAHiaN { Hercules strangling the 
Nemean Lion ; a lion oourant. 

HERCULES, syniiK>l, building a trophy, coins of 
the tyrants of Heraclea in the Pontus. Standing 
with his attributes, Heraclea in Italy, Thermae. 
Stmngiing a lion, Heraclea in Italy, Soessa, Ta- 
rentum. Combating the Hydra, Phcestus. Com- 
bating the Stymphalides, Stymphalos. Seated, 
Thastis. Armed with a thunderbolt, Nazos. 

AlERAPGLIS^ Phrygian lEPAnOAEITaN and 
lEPAIlOAIC; Bacchw; Esculapius; aeerpent^ 
a tripod. 

HIERAPYTNA, Cr€te; lEPABnCTNION j a screech 
ovvlf ajpaim-tree. 

HIMERA, iSicil^; HIMEPAION; acockcouchant. 

> a lobster > an ox with a human head ; three grains 
of corn. 

HIPPONIUM, in Italy, afterwards VaUnliaf a 
vase; innONIEON and innONIEiaN. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, symbol of the Nile upon Egyp- 
tian coins. It also occun upon coins of Syracuse^ 



Lattfisacus, and upon medals, struck in memory 
of the gitmes.<-^See Spanh. Numbm. Diss. 4. p. 

172. 

HORSE; feeding Alexandria in the Troad, La* 
rtssa, Troas in the Troad, Bottiea; running, 
Arpi, Velia, Magnesia in Thessaty, the Gauls» 
Termessus, Gyrton, Laryssa, Maronsea, Salapia, 
Santones, Syracuse, Thessalians, Salonica^j demi- 
horse, or the head only, or whole couchant, £g8S, 
Carthage, Ceos, Colophon, Nucrinum, Cyme« 
Laryssa, Pharsalus, Rome, Tricca, Phrygia, Epic* 
teti|s, Minya; two horses, Suessa. 

HYGIEA, coins of Sala. 

HYLAS, holding a vase, of Cius in Bithynia, struck 
in honor- of Alexander Severus. 

ICONIUM, EIKONEION $ the types are relative to 
Perseus. 

INO, precipitating Mellcerte into the sea ; symbol 
of some coins of Corinth, after it became a Ro- 
man colony. 

IDS, bUs IHTON; head of Homei*. 

ISSA, an Isle on the coasts of lUyria* Neuman 
ascribes here some coins marked IS and 2. [Mr« 
DodWeil has a head of Minerva ; reverse, a Diota, 
legend, 12 ; same, with reverse of a deer ; ano- 
ther, a female head, reverse, a star, legend, I22A ; 
the Diota probably alhides to the good wines^ 
mentioned by Athenseus. Greece, ii. 7*] In the 
Isle of Lfisboi, Neuman has published a coin 
with a star for type. 

iSTI^A, £ii6dM; I2TIAIEON; bull; demi-bull 
or head only; a bunch of grapes $ a woman 

- seated on the prow of a ship, holding a sail. 

ISTROPOLIS, itftfJia; I2TPIH; two iiuman heads, 
one inverted ; an eagle laid upon a dolphin. 

ITANUS, Crete; ITANION } an eagle couchant re^ 
gardant. 

ITHACA, an Ule ; leA. and I6AKON« An auto- 
nomous, with I9A«; reverse, a bearded head, 
dressed with the Piiidion or egg-ftirmed cap of 
Ulysses. Comhe. Another with IGAKON; ob« 
verse, the same head ; reverse, a cock^ — Neuman* 
[Mr. Dodwell (Greece, i 71*) mentions a head of 
Ulysses, covered with the piiidion and having the 
£^il»'oiraiyii»v, or pointed beard ; reverse, a- cocki 
Galeated bead of Minerra i reverse, Ulysses, in his 
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itfual coetmae. Headof Ulytsfs; revesp6> a tl|im- 
derbolt in a wreath. Head of Minerva ; reTcarse, 
a naked man^ leaning on a long spear ; legend in 
all as above* . '' Theee inedals," says Mr. J). 
** were evidently struck many centuries after the 
time of the Itbacensian king.*'] 

LABYRINTH, symbol of Crete in general, and of 
Cqossus in particular. 

LACED JEMON, AA. and AAKEAAIMONION ; a 

' diota> with the bonnets of ihe Dioscuri : a cadu- 
ceus terminating in a club^ a winged thunder* 
bolt; an eagle coucbaatj twodiotse; an owlj a 
lyie. 

LAMIA, Thesialy; AA. and AAMIEUN ; a dioU, 
i. e. vase with two handles. Neuman thinks that 

. the coinsj with attributes relative to Bacchus, 
should be removed from hence to Lampsacus. 
Dodwell, however, (Greece, ii. 76.) mentions qs 
symbols of Lamia, a caduoeus^ bunch of grapes, 
heads of Minerva and Bacchus, and Hercules with 
his bow killing the stymphalides. 

LAODICEA. 1. loniui Galaticus) AAOAIKEON; 
quiver and s^gis, which distinguish it from the 

. other Laodiceaos. 2. Fhrygia, on the confines of 
Caria; AAOAIKEON; Jupiter sUndisg. (They 
are Cistophon.) 3. iS^rta near the sea ; AAOAI- 
KEON 5 upon many coins is an owl and two oor- 
nueopise. 

LAHTH£,The8saly$ AAOie.} a lyre. 

IARlNyMorLARlS,I<a2y; LADINOD; a horse- 
man galloping ; an ei^le displayed on a thundeiv 
bolt ; a dolphin} two cornucopise. 

LARIS6A, Thetsal^s AAPI2AIQN; a horse run- 
ning, or feedix^ ; a dfmi-horse. 

LATONA; she appear* carrying her two chiUren, 
ApoUo and Diana, u|K>n some coins of Ephesua, 
Tripolis, in Caria, and Magnesia, in Ionia. Upon 
the latter she sometimies carries only one of het 
children. 

LEAF, ^mbol of Maronea in the Peloponnesus. 

LEONTINI, Sicily ; AEONTINON i a lion's head j 
a grain of barley, or bearded wheat ; four grains 
of the same; a demi^lion$ a lion passant; two 
fish. 

LESBOS, Isle $ ABCBJQN and AESBOY » vases ; 
men-centaurs, or 'Satj^es in indecent altitudes. 



. winch liit lypefrjKinM& wri^rs 1^ to Uflci^ 
Thessaly. 

LESSINA, a head <»! Jupiter s-reverse^ a goat; le- 
gend, 4>APION. Head of a young man ', revase, 
a diota with •A.<— I>odw4tt*s Greece, L 10. 

UEUCAS, or LEUCADS^ Jcarmam i AEYKAAIQN ; 
. Pegasus ; a ehib* 

LILYB^UM, Si€Uyi AIATBAITANs a Iyi« or 
tripod. 

LION I Head, s^bol, of Cysieus, Cnidos in Ca- 
ria, Lysimachia* Rbcgium, Salamb; paasant, of 
the kings of Galatia, Capua, Centuripse,. Heraelea 
in Italy, Leonttoes, Magneaia in Ionia, Messina, 
Rome, Samoaata, Silandus, Smyrna, Syracuse, 
Tiati, Veiia* HMkblea in Acamania, Lyons ; ram- 
pant or oouchant, beholding a star, of MUetus, 
tearing an aninial, of Morgantluan, Velia, Acan- 
thus. 

LIPARI,/«lt; AinAPAIfiN; a Indent; dolphin; 
prow of a. ship. j 

LOCRI ANS, 1 . Ozoki in Locrit ; AOYKPON ^ Pe- 
gasus, or a thond»bolt, Nenman ascribes th^ 

. Pegasus to the JEpizephirlan Loorwna^ ^ The 
Eptcnemedian Locrians in Locris. The coins are 
distinguished from the other Locrians by the sjym- 
hols of a naked man, armed, marching, a grape, 
or the monogram On. Two with EIII and a 
Pegasus, Neuman gives to the Oaolian or Italian 
Locris. 3. The Epiaephirian . Locria in Italy; 
AOKPON and A| a winged thunderbolt; two 
comuGopisB; a caduceus; an eag^, oouchant, 
singly, or tearing a stag. The coins are distin- 
guiahed firom the other Locrians by ^obules, or a 
make sioular to thoee of Magna Greda. Neoman 
ascribea to the Italian Locrians the coins which 

. have a Pallaa and Pegasus. 

A0IT02 TAAHTON, Laconias a tripod. 

LOTUS, flower ; symbol of Syivcuse. 

LUCERIA, Italy i AOYCERI; a whad; a boll's 
head ; a olub^ with bow and quiver. 

LUNUS, the God MavTH 5 symbol of Cibyia, Tra- 
pezopolis in Caria, Cius in Bithynia, Sebeste in 
Galatia, and Sardea. 

LYRE 3 .symbol, when that only, or tibe laurel oeeurs 

- upon coins, it. shows that the place worshipped 

.^ Apollo. The Lyie is abo. a ^mliol of Coneoid. 
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It'bceufB upon the coins of Anliooh, of Syria, tbA 
Aroadiana» Calacta> Carbula^ CeDtttrips^ Cos, Cta- 
gas in Lycia, the Cyrenaic» Cythnu8> Ddoe, Laee- 
dnmon, LiJytMBa» the llooedoniana, MassicytH, 
Megarain Attica, Malta, Men«, Meihymna, My- 
tilen^, Neap<^ in Italy, Olympus, Pella, Perin- 
thus, Philadelphia in Lydia^ Rhegiom, Smyrna, 
Syracuse^ Tauromenium, Thespis, Thorium, Tu* 
der, Valentia in Italy, Chalcit.in Eubosa, and the 
Upithfe. 

LYSIMACHIA, Thrace; AY2IMAXEON; a lion, 
or lion's head ftill face. 

LYTTUS, Crete; AYTTION; a boar's head; an 
eagle flying, or couchant. 

MACEDONIA is represented on coins, by a driver 
with a whip in his hand, either on account of pro* 
ducing excellent horses, or the sun, often so re> 
presented, was particularly worshipped there* 
There also appear for types, a ehib, a prow of a 
ship, a head of Silenus, a winged thunderbolt^ a 
trident, a vase with a palm, a lyre, a horseman 
galloping. 

MAGNESIA, Thenaly, MAFNUXaN } distinguished 
from the other Magnesias l^ the Thessalian types, 
the centaur, horse, and ship, from situation. Some 
Antiquaries asorfl>e to this place the coins of Les* 
bos, on which a man or a centaur carries a woman, 
/onia near the Meander; MArNHTON$ a boll 
butting ; a lion passant : Diana Pronulia. 

MALEA, Laconva': M.and MAAEON ; a bird Oying. 
Eckhel promised to prove, that these coins do not 
belong to Malea. 

MALIENSES, Theualff: MAAIEON and MAAION. 
[Head of Minerva, reverse, a diota and the fim 
legend. Dodweirs Greece, ii» 76.] 

MAMERTUH, Italy: MAMEPTINGN; a naked 
man helmeted marching rapidly [i. e. Mars] -, a 
naked man standing aimed ) an eagle displayed 
upon a thunderbolt; a bull batting; a naked 
nan holding a horse ; a 6k^% a bonnet. 

BiAN^riNEIA, iff codui ; MANTINON; Mr.DodweU 
says, '' I have seen a small coin with a gale- 
ated head on one ride, and on the other Neptune 
ritting on a rock, hokling in one hand a dolphin. 
In the other a trident. The inscription MAN. 



shows it to be of Mantineia. A large copper coin 
bearing the head of Antinous ; and Minerva and 
Jupiter an also found on the Mantinean coins.*'-^ 
Greece, iL 48S. 

MARONifiA, nroce/ MAPONEITON and MAPO* 
NEITON ; a naked man standing, holding* a 
bunch of grapes and two javelina; a bunch of 
grapes ; a whole or demi-horse ; a dog ; a leaf; 
adiota. 

MARSEILLES, MASZAAIHTON ; a lion couchant 
or marching; an eagle displayed; a bull butting; 
a tripod ; a stag. 

MASSICYTES, Lycia ; M A2. AYKtON ; a lyre. 

MAURITANIA. The coins which bear the inscrip- 
tion Mauritania represent men clothed in a tu- 
nick, holding a javelin in one hand and a horse in 
the other. 

MEANDER, River; symbol of Magnesia, Apamea,- 
Apcrflonia. 

MEDUSA. Her hewi is a symbol of Corinth, rela- 
tive to Perseus. This head is sometimes placed 
in the middle of the Triquetra of Sicily, to de- 
signate the Corinthian Colonies, settled in that' 
Isle. Medusa winged like her sistars occurs upon 
the coins of Smope/ Her sorrowful death is re- 
presented on the coins of Amastris, Amisus, Ca- 
bin, Sfnope, and Cbmane ; m general, upon the 
coins of Pontus. . 

MEGALOPOLIS, i^rcffdia; MET.; Pan naked, sit- 
ting on a rock, holding a staff or shepherd*s crook. 
Mr.DodweU says (Greece, ii.376.) "The coins 
of Megalopolis are common ; that of silver repre- 
sents the head of Jupiter, and the reverse, a figure 
of Pan sitting on a rock, probably Lycaon, hold- 
ing a branch in his left hand, with an eagle on his 
right knee : legend AI. MEP. The copper have 
the head of Jupiter, and on the reverse the usual 
figure of Pan, holding a bow, vrith his right hand, 
and an eagle at hb feet ; legend MET 

AE « 

A 

MEGARA, I.Sicily: META; an ox with a human. 

head ; a caduceus. These symbols and the short 
legend easily distinguish the coins from those of. 
Megai-a in Attica. «. Attica; METAPEttN > 
prow of a ship, singly, or with dolphins; a lyre, 
and other attributes of Apollo. Mr. Dodwell adds. 
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Uiree cresoenU, allusive to the wonhip of Diana> 
on the silver. — Greece, ii. 180. 

MEGARSUS, aiieiai MET. and MErAP2aN; 
three crescents. [See Meoara, above.] 

MEL1TA» Malta; MEAITAiaN $ MEAITAC ; a 
diviQity with four wings; a tripod; a lyre; a 
curule chair $ a ram's head. 

MELON. See Mblos. 

MELOS, an isle ; MHAIGN ; a melon ; an owl. 

MENiB, Sidly; MENAINON ; two torches in sal- 
tire; .a club; a lyre; Esculapius; Victory in a 
biga. 

MENDE, Macedonia ; MENAIH ; symbol, Silenos. 

MERCURY) Agonias, presiding o\*er games, occurs 
tSipun a Greek coin of the Annia family; Mercury 
is also the symbol of the coins of Rhegium and 
Sybritus. 

MESSENE, in Meuenia ; M£2. and MECCENION; 
a tripod ; Jupiter standing ; a demi-Pegasus. 

MESSINA, Sicily t M£22ANiaN, MESSHNION, 
iind nEAQPIAS ; a hare running ; a trident x a 
lion pafsant ; a Victory in a car. 

METAPONTUM, Italy ; META and METAnON- 
TINON; an ear of barley ; three grains of barley. 

METHANA, m Argoli$ ; MEOANAION. Mr. Dod- 
well says (Greece, ii. 383.), ** We were fortunate 
in procuring at this place some autonomous coins 
of Methana, which had never been known to exist, 
and so small a city might have been supposed to 
have had no mint, lliey are of brass : head of 
Vulcan, known by the pUidlon [cap] ; reverse, ME 
in a vnreath ; on the exergue 9 ; the other has 

the same head, reverse ^ within a wreath. The 

e 

head of Vulcan no doubt alludes to the volcano. 
The Imperial coins, besides the Imperial heads, 
. have figures of Venus, Minerva, and Neptune. 

METHYMNA, Usbos; MAeY. and MH0YMN AX- 
ON ; a lyre ; a diota ; a vase. 

METROUM, Biihynia ; MHTP02 ; a liun seated 
between the bonnets of the Dioscuri. 

MILETOPOLIS, My$xa; MEIAHTOnOAEITON, 
' and MIATOnOAITftN ; a double owl. 

MILETUS, Ionia ; MI in a monogram, and MI AH- 
CXON ; a lion standing or couched, turning his 
head back to look at a star. 



MINERVA; thundering on the Titans; Phaseli»iii 
Lycia.^Fellerin, t. ii. pi 69* See Pallas, lor 
other symbols. 

MINOS, King t^ -Crete; KN02ION, GnoMiofMiK ; 
a head girt with a diadem ; revene, a labyrinth 

MINOTAUR, with the head of a bull, and body of a 
man, ap|iears on a medallion 'of Gnoasos, and 
combating with Theseus, upon two coina of A- 
thensi publtehed by Pellerin. 

MINYA, Thessalyi MINT; a horse; a bunch of 
grapes. 

MOLOSSUS, Epirus; MOAOSSQN; a thunder- 
bolt within a wreath. — Eckhel. 

MOPSOS or MOPSUESTIA, Ciliciai MO^EA- 
TON; a lighted altar. 

MORGANTIUM, Sicily ; MOPFANTINON ; a Iron 
devouring a stag. 

MYCALESSUS, Bieotia ; MY. ; the Beeotian (or fid- 
dle-shaped) buckler. Mr. Dodwell bought one of 
these at Thebes ; reverse, a thunderbolt. — Greece, 
ii. 149. 

MYCONUS, hies MYKONION; two years of bar- 
ley ; a bunch of grapes. / 

MYLASA, GirtK; MYAACCEON; the bipennis and 
trident* 

MYNDUS, CoHa; MYNAION; an eagle displayed 
on a thunderbolt ; a winged thunderbolt ; a tri- 
pod ; a bow and quiver. 

MYRINA, Molia i MYPINAIQN ; a woman stand- 
ing holding a patera and a branch of a tree, or a 
vase. 

MYRTLE. The genius of the town of Myrina holds 
upon some coins a branch of myrtle, in allu^on Co. 
its Greek name.-^oUz, Greece, tab. 14. 

MYSIA, Asia; imp. Gr. Domitian. 

MYTILENE, Lef6os; MYTIAHNAI; alyre; termes; 
a tripod. 

NAUPACLUS, ^<oZia; NAY. 

NAXOS— US, an Isle; HAlaHOJ^ Boustrophedon; 
symbols all relative to Bacchusj who wab bern 
here, vis. a bunch of grapes ; a diota ; ^lenos ; 
a fine female head crowned with laurel, which 
Winckelman (Stosch) takes for Ariadne, and 
Beger for Bacchus (Thes. Brand, i. 439) ; the 
reverse of one of these is Hercules with a eomia* 
copia. 
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NEA, Isle of the fegean sea > NE ; Minerya or her 

attributes. 
NEAPOLIS. l.Palettine; COL[onia] NEAPColfe]; 
COL. SERG[ia] NEAPOL. *A[avia] NEACH. (on 
the Imp.Gr.) ^. Carta; NEAII. with a bunch of 
grapes. 3. Macedonia ; NEO. a mask. Italy : NEO- 
nOAITON> NEOnOAITHS j a whole or demi-ox 
with a human head ; a lyre -, a horseman gallop 
ing ; a tripod j a cornucopia. 
NEMAUSUS, ^»mef in Gaul; C. COL. NEM. a 
crocodile fastened to' a palm-tree. It means the 
year when this town was created a colony, i. e. the 
year when Egypt was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. There is also a bizar coin, with a stag's 
foot, upon which appendage there is a disserta- 
tion by Bon, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Crotona. Count Caylus thinks (Rec. ii. pi. 98. n. 
S.) that these coins were sold only at Nismes for 
ex votos to Diana, to be worn for superstition, or 
thrown into a fountain consecrated to her. 
NEPTUNE, standing on the coins of the Boeotians, 
Posidonia and Tenos $ standing or sitting, hold- 
ing the trident, and acrostolium or a dolphin, 
upon those of Bysantium, Carteia. 
NEREIDS, coins of Agrippina struck at Corinth and 

Marseilles. 

NICASIA, an hie, ol. Icaria; Strabo (xiv. 638.) 

says, that there was at Nicasia a temple of Diana,. 

called Tauropolium-; and Goltuus has the type of 

a coin, on one side representing a Diana huntress, 

and on the other a person seated on a bull with 

iKopiiav. This person might be taken for Europa; 

' but, according to Nonius, it is rather the same 

Diana, the bull marking the abundance of the 

pasturagie of the isle, and the protection of the 

goddess. 

Nia)POLlS, Epmu; NEIKOnOAEOC and NIKO- 

nOAEOC; this town was founded by Augustus 

in commemoration of the victory at Actium. This 

historical feet is marked on two coins, both which 

have on one side the head of Augustus, with this 

Greek inscription, SejSa^ros ktivis, Augtutusfound- 

ety and on the reverse one has, in the middle of a 

' rostral crown, a palm with these words, lepa Ni- 

KoiroXit, the sacred Nicopolis ; and the other, the 

head of a boar, pierced with two arrows, and the 



word IHeiKoirokeostNicopoleoB, It was the head of the 
Caledonian boar, which was kept at Tegea in the 
temple of Minerva, and transferred by Augustus 
to Nicopolis, in order to punish the Tegeans for 
having followed the party of Antony. 
NISYROS, hie in Asia Minor; a dolphin. 
NOLA, Italy i NOAAION; an ox with a human 

head. 
NUCCRIA, NUCRINUM, Italy j NUCRINUM in 
Etruscan letters, or NOYKPINON ; a naked man 
holding a horse or a dog. 
OBULCO, in Spain; OBVLCO; a plough, with an 

ear of barley below ; a bull standing. 
OENIAD^E, kicamania : OINIAAAN ; an ox with 
a human head, a human head, seen k mi-corps. 
Mr. Dodwell says, the autonomous GSniads are 
not uncommon, and generally have the head of Ju- 
piter on one side, and that of Achelous on the 
other, represented as Sophocles describes it in his 
Trachiniae, under the form of a human fece with 
horns, upon a bull's neck, round which is the in- 
scription OINIAAAN. — Greece, i. 101. 
OETAI, Thessaly ; OITAI ; a boar*s tusk, or a spear- 
head, types relative to the Calydonian boar. Mr. 
Dodwell says, obverse, a lion*s head; reverse, a long 
spear with a jaw bone of a boar, and OITAQN, 
head of Apollo j reverse, OITAQN, alance^ bunch 
of grapes and jaw-bone of a boar ; an arrow, qui- 
ver, and jaw-bone ; reverse, two shields and two 
lances 3 head of a lion and head of a lance; re- 
verse, OITAQN, Hercules erect with his club; 
Drachmas, lion's head 5 reverse a naked figure 
holding a sword, 017 AQN J lion's head with an 
arrow in his mouth ; reverse, Hercules with a ra- 
diated head, holding his club, legend from right 
to left, NQIATIO.— Greece, ii. 76. 
OLBIOPOLIS, Sarmatia -, OABIO ; an eagle laid on 

a fish. 
OLYMPUS, Lycia ; OAYM. ; a lyre. 
OPUNTII, Locm; OnONTIONj a naked man 
helmeted, standing, marching, holding a sword 
and buckler; a diotaj a bunch of grapes 3. a 
star. 
ORCHOMENOS, Baotia; Dodwell says ''the only 
coins of Orchomenos, which have as yet been 
found, are the small G. of which there are some 
3 X 
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varieties. The most common have a gnun of com 
on one side, and the indented square on the re- 
verse. These are generality uninscribed, bat some 
have the letters £P. I have seen another with the 
Boeotian shield on one side« and on the other EPX. 
(E being put for O, because the ^olic dialect in 
Orchomenian inscriptions) within a wreath, and 
under it two grains of com. In Hunter's collec- 
tion is one which has on one side the diota, with 
EPXO; on the other the Boeotian aspis, with an ear 
of corn upon it.** Mr. Dodwell has engraved two 
other coins, purchased on the spot.— Greece> i, 
239. 

ORICUS, Epinui OPIKION; a boundary for a 
type. 

ORRA, SicUy or Itflly ; ORRA ; a thunderbolt } an 
eagle displayed, holding a thunderbolt; Cupid 
marching and playing on the jyre. 

OSSETA, Spain ; OSSET and OSET } a naked man 
standing, holding a bunch of grapes. 

OSTUR, Spain; OSTURj a wild boar. 

OWL, symbol of Athens, and her colonies, because 
that of Minerva ; also of Laodicea in Syria, Aze- 
tini, Calacta, Hierapitna, Lacedoemon, Peira, Pe- 
parethus, l*arcntum, Tauromenium, Tiati, Ya- 
kutia in Italy, Velia, Melos, Miletopolis, Nea, an^ 
Tegea in Crete; the two-bodied owl, on some 
Greek coins, is not satisfactorily explained. 

0X« symbol of the coins of Chalcedon, Eretria, Eu- 
boea, Gela, Gortyna, Istiea, Obulco, Parium, Pella, 
Perinthus, Phaestus, Posidonia, Sybaris, Tauro- 
menium, Thessalonica, Thurium, Aradus. Ox's 
head ; Corcyra, Assus, Euboea, Istlsea, Panticapse- 
um, the Phoc»ans, Luceria, and Salamis. Ox 
butting i Thurium, Alontinum, Arpi, Euboea, Mag- 
nesia in Ionia, Marseilles, Panicapeum, Posidonia, 
Praosus, Syracuse, Tauromeneum. Ox toith a hu* 
man head. Caleno, Gela, Himera, Nola, Neapo- 
lis in Italy, ^niadse, Tauromeneum, Urina, and 
Megara in Sicily, to which Mr. Dodwell adds 
(Greece, i. 101.) Capua, iEsemia, Gales, Compul- 
teria, Suessa, Argyrina, Aluntium, and Euboea. 
The symbol has been thought to mean the Mino- 
taur, and the river Achelous, but Pighius and 
Carrera (see Pierr. Grav. Pal. Royal) have shown 
it to be a symbol of agriculture, the ox being the 



ecqnpanion of mm in that Uboor, and the eoiiw 
being nearly limited to the fertile ^V»pn'n and 
its vicinity. When oxen are passant opon coins, 
or harnessed and led by a man veiled, they mean 
the colonies traced out by the plough. A Bail 
noimming, symbolic of Jupiter goiiig to cany off 
•Eurqpa, oocurs upon coins of Babba, 

P^STUM, Italy: HAISTANO and IIAI2and HAE, 
afterwards POSSIDONIA i a winged man riding 
on a dolphin ; a cornucopia; a dolphin; a wild 
boar, whole or demi, or pierced with an arrow ^ a 
trident 5 an anchor. Pinkoton has PiBitum or 
Postidania. The Encyclopedists limit the silver to 
the latter, and have the legend n02EI and HO- 
M£I; Neptune standing, darting the trident; a 
bull, sometimes butting. 

PALES, Cephalonia; U. and IIA. Neuman plaoee 
here an autonomous coin with the above letters, 
sometimes given to Panormus; 8. those with 
KE^A or KE^AAO, and a man seated on rocks, 
holding a long staff. 

PALLAS ; sitting or standing, holding a victoiy, 
kings of Cappadocitt and Ap«Busaof Syria : seated 
with a buckler and spear, kings of Pei^amus, 
standing, Pella, Rhegium, Smyrna, Theasalians, 
Thyatira, Nea ; head only, Corinth and Alexander 
the Great. 

PALM-TREE, symbol of Phenicia, Carthage, the 
Cyrenaic, Hierapyina, Priausus, Tyre, Tenos, and 
Tripoli in Phenicia. Branch or Tki^e, symbol 
of fecundity, because it fructifies till i:s decease. 
Hence it appears on the coins of Emperon, who 
have procured abundance in the empire. It was 
also the symbol of the duration of the empire, be- 
cause the tree lasted a long time ; and of victory, 
because the conqueror carries it on the day of 
triumph. 

PALMYRA, Syria f HAAMYPA; the head of Serapis. 

PAN; seated; Archadians; Megalopolis. 

PANORMUS, Sicify; UANOPMITAN; a tnquetra, 
in the centre a winged head, an eagk displayed, 
holding a thunderbolt; a thunderbolt; prow of a 
ship. 

PANDOSU, Italy; OANAO; with the name of the 

place, and Ootona its ally. 
PANTICAPiEUM, Tauric Chermmenu', U and 
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DAN, and n ANTI, and nANTIKAHAITON 3 the 
ChimeiB ; a tripod $ a demi-§priffiQ , prow of a 
ship ) aa ox*8 head i a bull biUtiiig. 
PAPUOS, Cyprus ; nA^ION ; Apollo seated. 
PARIUM, MyM: HAPIANON ; (those of Pto)fe 
being HAPiaN.) UAPIANOI alludes <o the in- 
' habitants of Farium, a pro-consular province of 
Asiaj made a colony by Augustus. (Pliny^ lib. v. c. 
d3«) It enjoyed the Jus ItaHcuro, and like the 
othercolonies was governed by a Senate^ composed 
of DecuridDS. Decemvirs, or representatives of 
Consuls, are marked upon a coin of Gallienus. 
Symbol^ a mask, with serpontsT hair; Victory 
marching, holding a crown and palm; an ox, 
turning his head. 
FAROS, Uk i nAPION ; a he-goat, awinged thun- 
derbolt. 
PATARA, Zyeia ; HATAPEON ; upon the coins, is 
the cojQfer or round basket, surmounted by a raven, 
the symbol of Apoik>, the tutelary deity. Tristan 
(it. 512.) has a coin, where is Apollo in the iiabit 
of a Citliaredus, standing in a long robe, holding 
a laurel branch) before him, a ruTen upon a 
globe, and behind him a tripod, surrounded with 
a serpent, and IIATAPEON. 
P£ ACOCK, symbol of Samosj the consecration of 

Princesses. 
PEGASUS. The author of the Sclmee des MedMUs 
notes, that Pegasus is the syuibol of Corinth, where 
Minerva gave him to Bellerophon to combat 
the Cblmasra. It also occurs upon the coins of 
• the towns of Africa, and those of Sicily, after it 
was conquered by the Carthagenians, because they 
believed, that this hone sprung from the blood 
of Medusa an African. Syracuse especially, which 
was in close alliance with Corinth, bore a Pegasus 
upon its coins. It is also the symbol of the colo* 
nies of Corintb» ci Antiocfa, Caria, Amphikwhia, 
Anactorium, Leucade, Ai^os in Acamania, Cor- 
cyra, Emperiss, fintelb, Ambracia in Epirus, the 
Locrians, Ozoles, Messcne, Rome, Tauromenium, 
Actium> Dyrrachium, Alyaia, and Thessalonka. 
PEVI^, Ackax9\ nEIPO; an owl displayed. 
PSULA, ilftfcedottta ; IIEAAHS and IIEAA AON ; 

a bull feeding ; Fiallas; alyre^ a tripod. 
PELOPONNESUS, a tortoise and leaf of a plane 



tree, because the form of it resembled the country, 
(Strabo, viii. 231.) as well as the tortoise, when its 
paws were displayed. 
PEPARETHUS, hU: nEHAPHeiaN; an owl ; 

a vase. ' 
PERGAMUS, Jf^a ; nEPFAMHNaN; a serpent 
issuing from the mystic chest ; Esculapius ; Teies- 
phorus his son ; a bull's head in profile. 
PERINTUUS, Thrace ; nEPINGIpN v « bull standi 

ing; alyre; apoppy; and two ears of bariey». 
PERSEUS ; head and helmet of Peneus, the last 
king of Maoedon, attributes of loonium in Lyca- 
onia. 
PR£STUS, PHAISTUS, CVale; *AI2. and «AI. 
and ^A. and «• ; Hercules combating the Hydra.; 
a bull in difierent attitudes $ a dog* 
PHARSALIA, The8$aly ; ^APH. $ a whole or demi- 
horse. Mr. Dodwdl has «AP2AAIQN, a man on 
horseback -, bead of Minerva $ a hocae's head.— 
^Greece, a. 131. 
PHARUS, Jh Isle in ike Mriaiick -, «A. ; a diota 

and he-goat standing. 
PHASELIS, Lycia or Pampkyliai Pallas thunder- 
ing on the Titans. 
PHENEOS, Arcadia ; «£N£ON and «£NEATON ; 
a horse feeding, &c. Mn Dodwell says, ** The 
coins of Pbeneos are scarce, and the beauty of 
them will bear a comparison with those of Stym- 
phalos. On the Tetradrachm is a female head i 
reverse. Mercury with the child Arkas in his arms, 
legend, ^HNEON APKA2. The female head i$ 
probably that of Kallisto daughter* of LycaOQ* 
who bore Arkas to Jupiter. Kallisto was meta- 
- morpbosed. into a bear^ and killed by Diana, but 
the infant was saved by Mercury. Thus the coin 
and the &ble mutuaUy illustrate each other. The 
drachmas have also the ibmale head ; levene, « 
bull; legend, 4ENIKQN. The smaller com re- 
presents the bead of Mercury, with the petasus 
thrown back; reverse, a sheep, inscription #E. 
and AP. Mercury was particularly worshipped at 
Pheneos, where he had a temple, and was ho- 
noured with games called EPMAIA. Bacdkus 
and Proserpine are also seen on the coitt of Phe* 
neos ; and the bull, the sheep, and the horse, which 
are reptesented on these coins, poasihly allude to 
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the ricb pastarage of Phenike.— Oreece^ ii. 438, 

439." 

PHENICIANS, «OINIRHC and ^OINEIKAON} 
a palm-tree or branch ; a horse -, some haTe Pro- 
serpine's head ; reverse, a horse's head with a 
palm. (Gohz, M. Grec. pi. 12. p. 36). Many 
coins have Phenician legends, hitherto unex- 
plained. 

PHERiB, Thesaly; ^EPAION ; a woman holding a 
torch, and seated on a horse galloping. 

FHEKAl, Beeoiia ; ^A. ; a va^e and Boeotian shield. 
— Dodwell's Greece, i. 274. 

PHILOMELIUM, Phrygia-, «IAOM£A. and «IAO- 
MIAECtN; two cornucopias. 

PHILONOMUS and CALL! AS -, symbol of Catana, 
because they were two brothers of that place, who 
carried their parents upon their shoulders, to save 
them from the flames of £tna. Other writers 
call them jimphmamiu and Jnapius. 

VHOC/EA, Ionia ; «0. and ^OKAION and ^OKA" 
EON; a demi-grifiin. The legend, Cybele, Mi- 
nerva, Hercules, and Dioscurf, distinguish the 
coins from those of Phooie. 

PHOCIS; <>0K£ON and <l>OKL and «.; one or 
more bulls en face; head of Apollo; the legends 
and types distingiiish these from the coins of Pho- 
c«ea in Ionia. See Mr. Dodwell (Greece, i. 193,) 
of the Phocian coins there publbhed to shew the 
difference' between Archaic style and that of the 
fine period of the art. 

PISAURUM, Italy ; UISAYP. ,• Cerberus. 

PITANE, My$ia\ niTANAiaN; Telesphorus; a 
star. 

PLOTINOPOLIS, Thrace ; nAOTEINOnOAEI- 
I'ON ; Esculapius, who was particularly worship- 
ped there. 

PLOUGH, symbol of Centuripse, Enna, Obulco, Me- 
Ifie, Leontines, Panormus, Sicilians, Syracuse, and 
Colonial' coins j w\ih wheels, of the Sempronia 
family. 

PLUTO, seated, Amastris, Theane,Tium, Marciano- 

- polis, Epiphanium,' Nicomedia ; carrying off Pro- 
serpine, Hierapolis, Orthosias of Caria, Hermoca- 
pelus, Hermopotis, Cyziciim, Magnetes, Sardes, 
Thyatira,'Ny6sa^ and its associate towns, Chasa- 
tum, Gordium, Sardis, Sebaste in Palestine, &c. 



POLYPUS; the Pblypus, or rather VermQUmque, 

called Medusa, is the symbol of Syracuse. 
POLYRRHENIUM, CreUi nOAYPHNiaN; aspear- 

heail. 
POMEGRANATE; being calkd 2cSe in Greek, it is 

the type, as an armi parlante of the coins of Sid6 
. in Pamphylia. Some have found it on coins oi 

Rhodes, but D*Aubenton thinks it a simple rose. 
POMPEIOPOLIS, aikia^ ol. Soli ; nOMHHIOnO- 

* ■ * 

AEITQN, a bust of Pompey; Kell has published one 
of Solopolis in the same province with the head of 
Pompey. As C«8ar*s is the first instance of the bust 
of any living personage on Roman coins, and that 
only when he was perpetual Dictator, these coins, 
with the portrait of Pompey, must have been issued 
after decease by his sons, or some Sicilian city, 
using Greek characters. 

PULSUS, Carta ; nPAI2I and nPAIGION ; a bull 
butting; a bee; a thunderbolt. 

PRIANSUS, Crete ; nPIAN2£ION ; a palm-tree. 

PROCLA ; upon coins of Mitylene are the head and 
name lOY. HPOKAAN. HPOIAA. of Julia Pro- 
ela, unknown in any other monument. 

PROCONNESUS, IW«; UPOKON; ademi-stag. 

PROSERPINE ; her head occurs on the medallions 
and coins of Syracuse. Some authors have mis- 
taken it for Arethusa*s. The rape is very com- 
,mon on coins. Pluto is generally represented 
upon a quadriga, holding her in his arms. So also 
upon the coins and medallions of Hierapolis, Or- 
thosias of Caria, Hermocapelus in Lydia* Hermo- 
poli8,Cyzicus, Magnetes, Sardes, Tium, Thyatirs, 
Nyssa, and the thirteen associate towns. • Hiose of 
Chasatum (ibid) have, below the quadriga, a dis- 
taff and basket of flowers, overturned; those of 
Gordium, a serpent. Upon a coin of Sardis, and 
medallion of Sebaste in Palestine; Love flies be- 
fore the ravisher. (Neum. ii. pi. 3.) A coin of 
CommoduB, struck by the Hyrcanian Macedo- 
nians, and published byPellerin, (Peupl.&c.iii. pi. 
130. n. 2.) is very fine. Pluto naked, covered 
only with a floating mantle, is carrying off Proser- 
pine. Cupid holding a torch in each hand, flies 
above the car, which Minerva belmeted, numiiig; 
and holding her spear, ready to shoot it, seems to 
check. A long serpent glides under the horsey 
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prejNured to accompany and f<^low them. Below, 
18 abasket of flowers overturned. The serpent is 
Jupiter, (see the Mythology)' and of astronomical 
relation, the whole story of Proserpine being alle- 
gorical.— See Dupius. 

PTOLEMAIS, Cyrene; IITOAEMAI; an eagle 
couchant. The make of these coins, sometimes 
the names of magistrates and the heads of women 
adorned with a basket, distinguish them from the 
other Ptolemies. 

PUNIC COINS. Coins with their characters have 
been often confounded with those in the Spanish. 
But the difference between the latter and the Phe- 
. nician or Punick, is manifest to all who will com- 
pare together the coins which Lastanosa has en- 
graved under the name of Medallas desconoscidas. 

' In the one, the types seem to refer only to the in- 
habitants of the interior, being commonly a man 
on horseback, a horse only, or an ox. In the o- 
thers, the symbols, fish, a ship, &c. refer to the 
maritime towns. The legend of these last is in 
rounded but unequal characters, and these charac- 
ters are entirely similar to those upon the coins of 
Tyre and Sidon, Carthage, Malta, Gorze or Cossu- 
ra, some towns of Sicily, and lastly upon those 
of King Juba ; so that there can be no reason- 
able doubt, but that these are really Phenician or 
Punick characters. On the contrary, upon the 
the coins where is a man on horseback, and the 
other types mentioned above, the legend is in 
more square and equal characters, and these cha- 
racters much resemble the Etruscan. — La Bastie. 

PYLLI; UIAAOY) this word is commonly en- 
graved on the coins of Salapia and Arpi in Italy, 
It is only the name* of a magistrate. 

PYLOS ; 1. Messenia ; UYAION and IIYA. in a mo- 
nogram; a trident; this, the monogram, and 
name of a magistrate distinguish it from the 
other Pylos in Elis. 2. Of Tnphylia in Elu, HY. 
They are distinguished from the Messenian coins 
by the cow, and the characteristics of the other 
Pylos. 

VYKSVS, Carta ; HYPHNON ; a shell. 

Q. Upon some coins of Neapolis in Camptoia, Q 
takes the place of O. 

)^UADRIGA, symbol of Gatana, Syracuse. 



QUIVER, symbol of Cnossus, Cos, Myndus,JSlnope, 
and Thessalonica. 

P. the letter Rho, thus formed F. is frequent upon 
ancient Greek coins.- 

RABBIT, Spain and Sicily. 

RAM, running and turning his head, Antioch of Sf- 
ria. Head, Cephalenia, Elyruse Malta. Couched, 
dazomene, Salamis, Samoa. 

RAUCUS, Crete; PAIKION; a trident ; dolphin.;. 

RAVEN, symbol of Apcdio; as such, it occurs upon 
a cofier on the coins of Patara. 

RAY or THORNBACK, Corcyra, now Corfu. 

RHEA, holding her son and surrounded by tbeCu- 
retes; Laodicea. 

RHEGIUM, Italy ; PECINON and PHTINDN and 
RECI.andPH.; a lion full £u$ed, PklJas; head 
of Janus, Mercury; tripod, Dioscuri i lyre, a 
horse ; Apollo seated. 

RHODANUSIA, Gauls MA. Their double type is 

• similar to thpse of the Isle of Rhodes. > 

RHODES, an i«ie; POAION; the rose, or rather 
balaustium a kind of Pomegranate ; sometioQUBs a 
Victory marching; Acrostolium; radiant head of 
the sun. 

RITHYMNA, Crete-, PI. PieY. and P.j a trident; 
two dolphins. > 

ROMA or ROBIANO, coins struck in Sicily and 
Magna Grecia, POM AION; a horseman; a whole 
or demi-horse ; a wolf suckling the two brothers; 
a prow of a ship ; a lion passant ; a Victory stand- ' 
ing ; a dog; P^;asu8 flying,- a head of a female, 
the goddess Roma. 

ROSE, symbol of Rhodes, Rhoda in Spain, Rhoda- 
nusia in Gaul, and Cythnus in the JEgean sea. 

RULE, upon coins. The toise or fathom, a mea- 
sure of 6 feet or thereabouts, marked with its di- 
visions, shews a new colony, because they had 
measured with it the circumference and grounds 
ascribed to it. This rule is sometimes found ac- 
companied with a bushel, which implies the com 
distributed in order to commence tillage. 

RYP^, Jchaia / PY. and PY^ ; a woman holding 
a patera and comucofMa. 

2. C C. The round, square, or oblique form of the 
sigma proves nothing in point of antiquity. Upon 
coins of Ancyra, Nicssa in Bythynia, Syracuse^ and 
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Aphrodisias in Caria, all three foitns occur toge- 
ther ; nor is 2 the youngest, for it is onlf formed 
fiom a more ancient letter of the form of Z, and 
was commonly employed for 400 years before the 
vulgar 8enu 
' S£TABI> Spain i SAETABl ; a horseman. 

SALA, Phrygia; CAAHNaN and CAAHNEITaN ; 
Esculapius; Hygeia; Telephorus. 

SALAMLIS^.C^P*"'"; 2A. and 2AAAMINL and 2. 
a lion's head full &oed$ an ox's head in profile; 
a ram* 

SALAPI A or SALPIA> Italtf ; ZAAAnXNON and 
ZAAUINON ; a horse runnings a wild boar run- 
ning ; an eagle couched, all with IIYAAGY* Swin- 
burne^ i 174> adds a trident, star« and fish. 

SAMDAUUM, Pitidia; 2AMAAAI; three cres- 
cents. 

SAME, CephdhnkL ; 2AMAION and HA in a mo- 
nogram; anun. 

SAMOS, Itie; ZAMIONi the peacock of Juno. 
Juno is represented upon some coins of Samos, 
with a kind of braoeleta or broches (as Spanheim 
coq}eoturet) chaiged with a crescent. Tristan 
has given the type of a Samian coin, represeniting 
this goddess draped in a long tunick, i^tened with 
a girdle. A veil descends from the top of her 
head to the bottom of her tunidc. The revere 
of a cmn in the French National Cabinet, repre- 
sents this veil, entirely displayed^ formLig angles 
over the hands, an angle over the head, and ano- 
ther angle upon the heels. Upon other coins of 
Samos, Juno has the shoulders covered with a 
kind of casnail, under which appears a tunick, 
the girdle of which is placed in saltire, as if they 
wished to show, that it had been unbound. The 
head of these last coins is crowned with a hoop or 
ring which leans, upon the two shoulders, and sup- 
ports, at the extremity of its arc» an ornament 
pointed at bottom, expanding upwards, like an in- 
verted pyramid. Upon other coins of Samos, is a 
kind of basket, which serves fpr a head dress of 
the goddess. 

SAMOSATE, 0}mmagene {nov9 Sfiempiai) ; I1A.M0- 
CATQN I a lion passant, or the plant called Com- 
magen^. There are some very ancient rude coins 
of this place, of which the legends are scarcely le- 



gible, tfcurough the roMPefiemeiif of the letteis. On 
one side is tlie genius of the town represented by 
a woman crowned with towers, seated upon rocb, 
and holding in the right hand a pehMirBncbi or 
wheat ears, with So/io^air^tXcws;, of the.Gity of Sa- 
mosata. The type of the revf:rBe of thesecoiniiB 
a lion passant, which was probably the disUoctife 
symbol of the town. This type occurs upon msny 
cmns of the Pdlerin cabinet, some of wlueh liave 
the name of the town, 'Zafwaaremy, and are of 
work less coarse than the ancient. Upon ano- 
ther coin of PeUerin*s, is the ancient type, a lion 
passant) reverse, a king*&.head, having a lofty 
tiara ; and above the lion BatriketM, below it Ay 
rtoxov, supposed to J)e a Prince of a dynasty esta> 
blished in the town, dififerent finom that of theSe- 
leucidse. Another coin has on one side tlie head 
of the sun radiated i reverse, a Vietoiy peasant 
holding a laurel crown and a palm ; legend, Ba- 
(TtXekfs Xafkov Oeoffifiov iucaipv, on the ezergoe 
TX. Belley ( Mem. Acad. Inscr.) ascribes it to an 
imaginary prince named Samos.; but De Boze re- 
fers it to 2of */LM>s, King ot £«hwm> who assisted 
Cesennius l^tua, in deposing Antiochus IV. last 
King of Comnuigene. 

SARDES, l^dioi types relative to the woreUp of 
Bacchus. (They are Cistophori). There an nu- 
merous devices on the coins of Sardes, as the God 
Lunus, Jupiter, &c. See a learned Me^noir of 
the Abb^3eUey. 

8CIATOS, bki SRIAGI; a tndent. 

SCODRA, Uluria$ 2R0APEINQN and 2K0API- 
NON; Neuman has published two coins with 
these legends and bearded heads, of which one has 
a diadem. 

SCORPION, symbol of Afnca and Commagene. 

SCOTUSSA, Theuafy; 2K0T0Y2A and 2K0T0Y2- 

. 2AION; a bunch of grapes. 

SEBASTE, Qalatia} formerly, and since, Anqm; 
C£B ACTHNON i with the god Men. 

$EG£STA> SicUys 2£r£2TAXI6 and SETEZ- 
T AION ; a dog in all sorts of attitudes. 

SEGOBRIGA, Spain; SEGOBRIG ; a horseman. 

SELEUCIA, Pamphylia; 2E.; a javelin; buckler; 
demi-stag. The types and legend distingaish it 
from the other Seleudas. Cilkia, near the river 
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OdycadAUS -, 2£A£YK£ON. TON. nPOS. KAAY- 
KAANON. The legend and types, which are attri- 
butes, relative to Mioenra, Apollo, Hercules, or 
a Victory marching, distinguish this Seleucia. 
Sifrias 2£A£YK£aN and C£A£YK£IACs a 
winged thunderbolt j Jupiter Casius* 

SELGE, Pitidiaf ZEATEON ; a naked man elevat- 
ing his hands over his head with the triquetra ; or 
the triquetra alone. 

8ERIPHUS; an Isle; a bird flying; a lion with a 
demi-goat upon his back, i. e. a chimera. The 
coins of Seriphus much resemble those of Siphnus^ 
where it appears that they were struck. 

SERPENT, alone, or folded round a staff, upon 
the coins of Cos, Hierapolis in Phrygia, and Perga- 
mus. This is the symbol of Esculapius ; and it is 
only so of Apollo when it accompanies figures of 
that God. 

SHELL, upon the coins of Tyre, an emblem of the 
l>frian Purple;, upon other •coins, of Venus. It 
also occurs upon the coins of Tarentum, Cnma, 
Pyrnusy &c. 

SHIP. A ship of iu prow occiin upon the coins 
of Ascalon, Sidon, Tyre, Magnesia in Thessaly, 
maritime towns in general, and of nearly all upon 
the eastern coasts ot the Mediterranean. 

SICILY. The usual symbol is the triquetra, or the 
union of three thighs, with their legs and feet. A 
head is often placed at the point pf onion. This 
symbol refers to its three promontories. Upon 
many coins is the head of Ceres, crowned with 
wheat-ears^ and thto leaves, which many persons 
have mistaken for reeds. This head is often sur- 
rounded with fish. There is an autonomous me- 
dallion of Swily marked 2IKHAI0TAN, pub- 
lished, but also suspected by Fellerin. Its type is 
a quadriga. Pinkerton disproves the idea of the 
Roman coins being derived from the Sicilians. 
On the conthffy, he shows that the latter borrowed 
ihem from the Etruscans. 

IMCINUS, <m Ills ; 2IKL a bunch of grapes j a bee. 

SICYONE', ClKYONION. Mr. Dodwell gives, (u. 
296.), a dove, chimera, head of Apollo (allusive 
to the particular wprship of that God), lion, dol- 
phin, tripod, and Caduoeus. 

SIDE\ Pamphiflia ; the autonomous coins have com- 



. monly .no inscription } but they may always be 

' known by the pomegranate or arme parUmte 
(aiiri) for a type, or its accompanying the type, 
and Minerva. 

SIDON (now Sc^dtJ in Phosnida ; SIADNOS. 21- 
AONION ; a ship, and Astarte, their chief deitj. 

SILANDUS, I^ydia; CIAANAEONi aUon passant. 

SILENUS, symbol of Beryte, Bostra, Coilla, Damas, 
Deultum, Laodicea of Syria, Neapolis of Syria, 
Sidon, Troas, Merd^, Naxos,~his head upon 
Macedonian coins. 

SILPHIUM, symbol of the Cyrenaic; Baroe. 

SINOPE, Papklagonia ; ^INODHS and SIN. $ eagle 
couched upon a dolphin s a bow and quiver. As 
a Roman Colony, Lat. with . C[oloDia], I[ulia], 
F[elix], S[inopensi8], or C. I. AV.[re]ia or Au- 
gusta], SI^OP. Upon the brass coins Perseus 
appears holding the ^arp^and the head of Medusa, 
who is extended at his feet, and of whom one wing 
is visible* Perseus wears die helmet of Pluto, 
made like the Phrygian bonnet. 

SIPHNU^ hUs 21 and SI^NION; same as those 
of Seriphusi with which they are often confounded. 

SMYRNA, ionia j CMYPNAION ; lyre; Telespho- 
rus; griffin; altarj Fortune; prow of a ship; 
Victory marching ; a hand armed with a eestus 5 
tripod } Pallas ; an eagle displayed ; a lion. 

SOLI, 1. aUda; 20AEQN. 2. Cj^prtw; 20. and 
20 AEON, and 20 AOL. ; a^vase with two handles, 
or a bunch of grapes, distinguish them from the 
other Soli. 

SOLUS, SicUy ; COAONTINQN ; the head of Her- 
cules, and a bearded head, are the chief types. 
Swinburne, ii. 311. 

SPAIN. There are coins of Spain with unknown 
characters, which Florez has been fortunate in ex- 
plaining : not so Lastanosa. The symbol of Spain 
is a rabbit, from the abundance of them. Spain 
appears sometimes on coins in a military habit, 
with a small buckler and two javelins. Sometimes 
she holds wheat-ears, the symbol of fecundity. 

SPEAR-HEAD; symbol of Polyrrhenium, Tuder, 
Etolians, Cuma, Otsi. 

SPHINX ; symbol of Chios, Qutalo, Urso. 

STAG; the stag shows towns, where Diana was 
especially honoured. A whole, or demi-stag oc- 
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curs upoh colas of Ephesus, Marseilles^ Philadel- 
phia in Lydia/ ProGonnesus, and Dalmatia. Juno 
CoDsenratrix is symbolized upon coins by a stag, 
because, when Diana was hunting the five hinds, 
with golden horns, she took but four, the fifth 
.being saved by Juno. 

STAR, symbol, upon coins of Julius Ceesar is thought 
to mean the Planet Venus, because he claimed 
descent from that goddess, or rather his Apotheo- 
sis. Juno*8 robe sem^ of stars, coin of Samoa. . 
A star is the type of the coins of Corcyra, the 
Opuntians, and I^tane. It there commonly means 
the horoscope of the town expressed by the planet, 
the sign of the zodiack; or the constellation to 
which it is joined. 

STYMPHALUS, -rfrcarfiii; STVM*AAIONj Hercu- 
les combating the Sipmphalides, and one of these 
birds. MnDodWell says, ''The silver coins of 
Stymphalos are singularly beautiful, and more es- 
pedaUy the Tetra-drachm, which exhibits oh one 
side a laureated female head, and on the reverse 
Hercules, known by the lionVskin, and the club, 
with which be seems in the act of contending with 
the Stymphalides, for the latter are not seen; in- 
scription STYM^AAiaN and 20. The smaller 
silver coin represents the head of Hercules, and 
on the reverse, that of one of the Stymphalides, 
inscription as above. The Tetn^rachms are ex- 
tremely rare.— Greece, ii. 435. 

SUESSA, SUESANO, Italy; a coek couchant; 
Hercules strangling the Nemean lion ; two hoi^ses. 

SYBARIS, Italy: VM. and MV. a bull standing. 

SYBRITIA-US, Crete; SYBPITION, Mercury. 

SYRACUSE, SYPAKOSION -, the ordinaiy symbol 
is the triquetra-: others are, a biga; a horse run- 
.ning^ a flying P^asus; a tripod; a lyre; the 
£gis ; a quadriga ; a triga ; a polypus ; a wheel ; 
a dolphin; a lotus; a winged thunderbolt : a sea- 
hone; a lion passant; an eagle displayed; a tri- 
dent ; a bull butting. 

SYRIA- An anchor is the symbol under the Seleu- 
cidse. 

SYRINX ; symbol of Pan, and on that account of 
the coins of Arcadia. 

SYROS, an Isle ; a goat. 



TAB A, Syria ; TABBN^N ; symbol, the bonnets oi 
the Dioscuri ; a caduceus between the bonnets. 

TANAGRA-i£, Bceotia^ TANA; and TA; aBoso- 
tian (fiddle-shaped) buckler. 

TARENTUM, Italy; TAPANTINON; a naked 
man^ carried upon a dolphin, supposed to be Ta- 
ras, son of Neptune, who passed for their founder. 
They represented him upon their coins in the form 
of a marine deity, riding as above, and holding 
commonly the trident of his father, or else, 1. the 
club of Hercules, symbolic of strength; or S. an 
owl, type of Minerva, protectrix of the Tarentines ; 
or 3. a cornucopia, indicating the fertility of the 
Tarentine territory ; or 4. a vase with two handles, 
and a bunch of grapes, with the thyrsus of Bac- 
chus, denoting the abundance of wine among the 
Tarentines : other symbols are an owl ; a hone- 
man; Hercules, strangling a lion; a. dolphin; a 
shell. 

TARSUS, aiicia ; TAPSEON and TAPCOY; Ju- 
piter seated, holding a Victory. 

TAUROMENIUM, Sicily, TAYPQMENITAN ; a 
bunch of grapes; an owl| a dyiiig Pegasus ; ao . 
ox with a human head ; a bull ; a lyre ; a tripod • 
, an ox butting. 

TEANUM, Italy ; TIANOR in Etruscan, and 
TIANO ; a cock; an ox with a human head. 

TEGEA, Arcadia; TETEATON. Mr. Dodwell says, 
'< The coins of Tegea generally represent the ga- 
leated head of Minervai and sometimes a bearded 
head, with a diadem. The efllgy of die goddess is. 
likewise sometimes seen at fiill length with that of 
a warrior. A scarce coin of this city exhibits 
TelephoB receiving nourishment from a deer. 
Diaqa, Mars, and tbe owl, are also pourtr^tyed 
on the Tegean coins. The inscriptions are gene- 
rally AAE02 and TEFE ATAN.*^ Greece, u. 420. 
In Crete, a wolf suckling an inftmt, and an owl ; 
which types distinguish the ccm firom those of 
Tegea in Arcadia. 

TELESPHORUS ; symbol of Peigamos, Smyrna, 
Pitane, and Sala. 

TELOS, an Ii(e; a lobster. 

TENEDOS, an UU; TENEAION; a bipennis or 
double-bladed ax> with a double bead. 
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TEHOSj an bk j THNION; Neptane^ a bunch of 
grapes; apafan^reej a trident between two dol- 
phins. 

TEOS, loi^f THION and TH; a twd-handled vase; 
a griffin i a bunch of grapes > Anacreon. 

T£RINA, IMy ; a Victory standing or seated. 

TERM£S« symbol of Mytilene and Nazos. 

TERMESSUS, Pindia; TEPMHCCEON andTEPj 
sometimes a horse galloping* 

THASUS, an hie; GABION; a yase with two 

. handles > Hercules seated. 

THEBES, now Thha in Bceotia; OHBAiaN and 
e£, and GEB^ and GBBH ; the Bcnotian buckler ;* , 
an archer j a club $ a vase with two handles. 

THERA, an Uleg ^HPEON, and GHPAIGN, and 
GH ; ^ vase ; dolphins. ^ 

THERMiE, Sicily i GEPMITAN ; Hercules, or his 
attribute^. 

THESPliE, Bmtia ; G£S, and GElSniEQN ; lyre ; 
B«0ot4an buckler i tripod ; two crescents. [Mr. 
Dodwell has (Greece, i. 256. ) the profile of a 
fallible $ reverse the x<Xiif , or testudo, or tortoise 
harp with three strings, round it GBSniEON, all 
within an olive wreath. The head probably re- 
presents Thespeiai foundress of the town, and 
daughter of Asopos.] 

THESS ALONICA, Macedonia ; G£22AA0NIRH2> 
and GE22AA0NEIKEON ; a horse runnings 
Pegasus; two goats fighting) a goat |. one or .two 
centaurs $ a qtiiver; a club; eagle displayed 
couched on a thunderbolt ; a vase with a palm ; 
a bull feeding ; a buU running. 

TH£SSALY> G££2AAON, and G£22AA0 ; Pkdlas 
marching I a horseman galloping. 

THOBMBACK; symbol of Cordyra. 

THUNDERBOLT, symbol of the Cyrenaic, Cataaa, 
Qsnturipss, Faliscif LacsadsMnoo, Locrians of Italy, 
Macedonians, Myndus, Orra, Paaormus, Paros, 
Philadelphia, in Lydia>Pmsu8, Seleuoia in Syria 
and Pamphylia, AAEA^ON AHMON, Syracuse, 



and the Locrian Ozoles 5 niihm a crown of oak, 
Abb«tum in Mysia ; tvUfun a laurel croum, Aman- 
tes in lllyria. 

tHURIUM~iB, Italy, before Sybaris afterwards 
Copia; GOYPION; tripod; bull standing j lyre; 
bu]ll)utting. 

THYATEIRA, Lydia-, GYAT£IPHN]QN ; Pallas; 

' an eagle displayed; a bipennis. 

THYRSUS, symbol of Apamea. 

TIARA, symbol only occurs upon coina of Pbrthia, 
Osrhoene, and Armenia. 

TIATIi IkUy-, TIATI; owl; lion running. 

nOS, Paphlagonta; TIANON, sometimes TEIOX, 
occurs, and the figure of the Pontiff Tius, who 
had given his name to the place. 

TOAD, symbol of coins of Tuder. 

TORCH, symbol; one, Amphipolis in Macedonia; 
tmo in sakire, Menee. 

TORTOISE, symbol, the Peloponnesus ; iBgium in 
Achaia. 

TRALLES, TRALLIS. ifsttf Mtfior ; up6n the coins 
of TraUes is represented Jupiter Venator with 
hounds. He appears thus upon the coins Of 
Mida in Phrygia; the legend is TPAAAIANQN ; 
the autonomous coins are Cistophori. 

TRAPEZOPOLIS, Carta; TPAHEZOIIOAITON ; 
the god Lunus, i. e. Month. 

TRICCA, Thmaiy ; TPIKKAK^ ; a demi-horse. 

TRIDENT, symbol, the maritime towns, and of By^ 
zantium, Corcyra, Euboea, Irene, Lipari, the Ma- 
cedonians, Messena, Psestum, Pylos in Messenia, 
Raucus, Syracuse, Tenos, Troezene, Cimolis, Co» 
rinth, Mylasa^ and Sciathus. 

TRIPOD, symbol, Appollonia in lllyria, Azia, Cen- 
turipse, Crotona, Cyzicus, Dyrrachium in lllyria, 
Falisd, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Marseilles, Malta, 
Messene, Myndus, Mytilene, Neapolis in Italy, 
PanticapAum, PeUa, Philippi, Rhegium, Seleucia 
in Pfeunphylia, AAEA«»ON AHMON^ Smyrna, Sy* 
racuse, Tanmmenium, Thurium, Velia, Zacyn- 



* Mt. Dodwell ^ays, the Afpu was the Boeotian iirtSrifia represented on their money. Pindar gives the epi- 
thet of xpvraorTTtff to Thebes. , The shields of this country seem to have been held in high estimation at a 
very eariy period. Homer affirms, that the shield of Ajax was made at Hyle, for which reason the Boeotian 
shield b represented on the coins of Salamis, which was the country of Ajax. Mr. Dodwell has engraved five 
coins of Thebes. Greece, i. 273, 874. 

2 Y 
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thus, LUybfleum, Taletes, Saxiu> Thespiffi; upon 
Roman coins^ the tripod, covered or uncovered, 
wUh a 'crow or dolphin, is the symbol of the 
Quindecemviri, deputed to guard the Sibylline 
oracles^ and to consult them upon occasion. These 
were preserved at the foot of the statue of the Pa- 
latine Apollo, to whom the raven was consecrated. 
The dolphin served for an ensign In the ceremo- 
nies of the Quindecemviri. 

TRIPOUS, Phenifiia or Syria: TPinOAITON; 
the Dioscuri, or their bonnets; a palm*branch; 
a Victory standing upon the prow of a ship. 

TRIjQUKTRA ; it is a triangular figure formed of 
three legs and thighs of a woman, united in the 
centre. The Triquetra was the especial symbol of 
Sicily on account of its re^mblance to the three 
promontories of that island. It occurs upon the 
toins of Sicily, Velia, and other towns of Italy, 
near Sicily ; upon those of Selgb, Pisidia, Aspen- 
dus of Pamphylia, Lalassis in Isauria, Argians of 
Cilicia, and Olba in CiliciA- Thio o ymbo l - p po w — 
that the Peloponnesian Argians sent Colonies into 
Pisidia, Cilicia, Lycaonia, Syria, and Phenicia. 
(Eckhel). Upon a coin of Gnopsus in Crete, en- 
graved by Hayme, (Thes. Brit. ii. pi. 16. n. 2.) are 
four large Vs united at fight angles by their sum- 
mits. It has been taken for a type of the laby- 
rinth i but may have been a Triquetra. 

TROAS, Troad; COL. TROA; a horse feeding. 

TROEZENE, Argolis; TPO. and TPOIZHNIQN; 
a trident. 

TUDER, Italy ; TVTERE in Etruscan ; a spear- 

* head ; a hand armed with a cestus ; an anchor ^ 
a lyre ; two clubs ; a toad ; an eagle displayed. 

TUNNY, symbol of Sinope. 

TYRE, PJienida ; TYPOY ; an eagle couched with 
a palm ; a ship ; a club, surmounted with a mo- 
nogram, which serves for a symbol to it ; a palm. 

URANOPOLIS, Macedonia i OYPANIAS. HOAE- 
OS. Eckhel ascribes to this town an autonomous 
coin with the above legend and a star. 

URINA, Italy; VRINA and VRENA» in Etruscaa 
letters ; ox with a human face. 

VALENTIA, J/a/y, formerly Hifipo; VALENTIA; 
two cornucopise $ two clubs ; a winged thunder- 
bolt ; a lyre ; an owl. 

VELIA, Italy ; YEAHTON and V£. ; a lion pas- 



sant or couched ; a tripod ; a lion' devouring a 
stag; a horse 5 an owl j two dolphins; three 
crescents ; an eagle displayed. 

VENUS AND HER ATTRIBUTES, symbol of the 
coins of Aphrodtsias. 

VICTORY; it means upon coins, by the crowns 
which she holds, battles won ; by the whip which 
she carries, horse or chariot races. 

VICTORY STANDING, occurs upon the coins of 
Apamea in Syria, Tyrina, and Tripolls in Caria ; 
crowning a trophy, upon those of Bnitii and Ca- 
pua ; in a biga, of Caleno, Mens, and Messina ; 
marching, of Farium, Rhodes, Rome, Sekuda in 
Cilicia, Smyrna, Eleusa ; etanding upon the prow 
of a ship, of Tripolis in Phenicia. 

WILD BOAR, symbolof the ^tolians, of their Ap« 
pollonia, and of the /Etei. 

WOLF, Argos in Argolis and Cartba. 

WOMAN, with a turreted head sitting upon rocks 
and holding a palm-branch, Antioch in Syria; 
aeatad upon the prow of a ship^ Jstiaea; three, 
women holding each other by the hand, and danc- 
ing, AppoUonia in Thrace 5 standing and holding 
a patera and branch, Myrina; the provinces, as 
Britannia, &c. &c. are symbolized by women, 
and females in allegorical characters occur with- 
out end. _ 

X. The letters (Greek) P and X joined thus Tfe 
occur upon ancient coins. The first letter X is 
found upon some large brass, where this mark ap- 
pears to have been put firom a civic meaning (pour 
des raisons de police civile). Some antiquaries 
have taken this mark for a date, and others for 
the initial letter of a proper name, but their hy- 
pothesis is weak. Ward supposes it an abbrevia- 
tion of XPHMA, money } and that it was intended 
to denote currency as money, because this kind 
of coin has no head of a king, like that of gold or 
- silver, but on the reverse is a Jupiter with an 
eagle upon a ' thunderbolt. ^It afterwards was 
used by.Constantine as a monogram of Christ, and 
occurs upon furniture, &c. &c. &c. It is certain 
that Ibidore (Orig. 1. i. c. xz.) makes it the Sigle 
of XPHCIMON, useful.— See Philos. Transact. 
No. 474. 

ZACYNTHUS, an I$le; XA. and ZAKYNeiONj a 
tripod. 



MODERIsT NAMES 



OF THE ANCIENT PLACES. 



The Alphabetical Catalogue in the Work retains^ for the conveiiieDce of the classical reader^ the ancient names ; 
and only the modem where the andeat places are not identified. The present Index refe^ to those which 
vary from their pristine appellations. 



Aganippe 319 
Agia Eirene 44 
Agia Georgios 146 
Agia Sabas 87 
Agia Kosmos 9 
Agia Marina 231 
Agia Basili 198 
Agios Andreas 313 
A^oe Blasios 159^ 192 
Aia Burun 195 
Alsnay 147 
Aksor285 
Alashaher 207 
Albano 139 
Aleppo> Old 59 
Alkomenai 131 
Al Maidan 69 
Alt-ofiPen 257 
Ambrois 15 
Ampelakia 35 
Ampelone211 
Ampiglione 92 
Anabysi 16 
Anaphysi 16 
Andere Pass 181 
Antibes 18 
Antilalla 179 
Apalli 81 
Aphelion 261 
Aps 12 

Aqus Tibilitantt 1 12 
Arabiki 73 
Arezzo 22 
Aisy ro Castro 206^ 207 

Arkadia71 
Aries 21 

Armiro 210> 297 
Amaoat Belgrade 18 
Arpaia56 
Arta 15 
Anrad20 
Asfun 18 
Ashdod 37 
Ashmounain 120 



Aspro Speti 17 
As9isi24 
Assuan 265 
Assyn Kalesi 123 
Atrib 35 
Autun 35 
Auzerre 36 r 

Apxois Mount 12 
Azea23 
Badnin m 
Bagnara72 
Balestrina 207 
Barjasot 319 
Bari HI 
Basilica 257 
Bastea 182 
Bathen 147 
Bayjah 319 
Behrein Kalesi 25 
Beil 198 
Bernekobitza 15 
Bethshemesh 113 
Birket el Kerun 147 
Biskini225 
Bizerta 121 
Bodonitza 302 
Bo^z280 
Bojano 47 . 
Bontzi231 
Booshatter 322 
Boritza 124 
Bouron 123 
Brindisi 48 
Bukiara 151 
Bulkano 132 
Burgh Hamza36 
Burns 232 
Buykk£regUll4 
Caffii 24, 297 
Callonia 249 
Camaris 194 
Canno<^ 50 
Cape Araxos 275 
Cape Crk> 62 



Cape deUe CoUonne 139 
Cape Zoster 5 
Caper Goulah 63 
Capoudra 319 

Caprana57 
Carthagena54 
CaiTatbi 162 
Casal NuoTO 140 
CassarElHaronll2 

Caeaaruui 291S 

Castel Vetere 49 

Castle Rosso 61 

Castri 48 

Cavaillon 49 

Celano, Lake of 139 

Celeia 61 

Centorbi 56 

Chs&roneia 57 

Charadnes 59 

Charpantu 205 

Chemali 13, 63 

Cheminar 199 

Chione 263 

Chonos 63 

Cimiez 56 

Cirta 63 

Ciro69 

CiiEita Castellana 99> 100, 320 

Civita Lavinia 140 

Colombo 135 

Colons 64 

Colonna 173 

Ck)los8e 70 

Corfu 66 

Cometto 273 

Cotrone 69 

Cou8 20 

Cressu 69 

Cynosura 248 

Dadi 15, 78 

Damala310 

Davia211 

Dema88 285 

Denderah 281 



Derwish Chelibey 135 

Dijon 77 

Distomo 15 

Doudron.111 

£dfoul8 

Elalia2 

Elatria 235 

Elcaliah 322 

Elehe 123 

Eleuta 79 

£1 Guaren 78 

El Khfularah 63 . 

Elkab 82 

El Kussar 285 

£ll8ag81 

Epidaura 95 

Eremo 183 

Eremo Castro 300 

Ere8so98 

Erment 119 

Ersa 98 

Eski Hambol Capessi 13 

Eski Hissar 262 

Eski Kaleh 15 

Esneh 141 

Etri Eragli 114 

ETrfil 21 

Fano99 

Faradeese 18 

Fasa204 

Feridischam Apalli 81 

Ferreanah 285 

Fezzoute 140 

Fre8cati318 

Frejus 101 

Gabs 271 
Gafra51 
Galascidi 61 
Galata 66 
Galaxidi 99 
Garbe Dendour 104 
Garigliano 145 
Gelma61 
Geyral8 
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Gerines 57 

Giaurkoi 858 

Giene 49 

GiUin 79 

Glyki 77 

Gorace 145 

Gragnano 262 

Granizza 68 

Gremata 273 

Guerfeh Hasaan 104 

Gulnar 56 

Gurba 70 

Gurbor 52 

Guzel hissar 147 

Gybtl^ 49 

Halil Elly 252 

Hamamel 154 

Helleniko Castro 16 

Hermaeum of Laconia 13$ 

Hexamiel 147 

Hindau 105 

Hydrab 302 

Jannie 105 

Jerome 309 

Jeni Sheir 183 

Jerash 106 

Joannina 77 

Ipeili Hiflsar 68 

Ishecleh 56 

Kacbick 107 

Kakosia 138, 302 

Kalafi 123 

Kalpak 181 

Kanasseria 56 

Kandavar 137 

Kapourna 57 

Kastrioles 74 

Keff257 

Kekreh 137 

Kertchy 24, 192, 272 

Kiselgick 99 

Kleisoura 78 

KlisBura 17 

Kokla 213 

Kopai 225 

Kotuniala 113 

Koiirtese 137 

Kunarga210 

Kuparissia 44 

Kydna 70 

La Colonna 102 

Lan terna de Porte Gelilio 1 45 

La Riccia 23 

Lebadsea 121 

Lefra 144 

I^f^ra 144 

Lentini 142 

Leontari 144 

L'Erba 140 

Le88al43,231 

Libadostro 153 



Ligurio 143 
Lindo 236 
Livadia 142 
Lowna Reah 20 
LukBor285 
Lykouiio 143 
Macon 152 
Maori 275 
Malasso 170 
Marmora 107 
Maronsi 35 
Marsala 144 
Matal^& 113 
Mauramatia 156 
Mecla 159 

Medinet el Faioum 23 
Megara 122, 172 
Mendelet 139 
Metelin 160 
Meydet 37 
Milo 153 
Miraca 179 
Miseno 159 
Mistra 261 
Mola 101, 160 
Mont Cassin 54 
Moulk^ 284 
Mourgaub 195 

Morviedro 246 
Mustasia 84 
Myus'llS 
Nablot 173 
Nakshi-Roustan20 
Neocborio 24 
Nettuno 18 
New Navarre 54 
Nicholaef 178 
Nona 181 
Old Kastro 107 
Om-keis 102 
On 113 
Orange 21 
Ordoniall9 ' 
Oriasa 132 
Osteria del Ora 197 
Osteria del Finoccbio 102 
Ouccoli 178 
PaisopuliB 88 
Palaaeostb-i 262 
Palaia Nauplia 308 
Falaio Acbaia 172 
Palaio Arakoba 3^5 
PalaioPhanari211 
Palatea 135 
Palatia 49 
Palermo 142, 192 
Palestrma 224 
Pandosia 193 
Panormus 259 
Paraniythia 95 
P^i8a204 



F^tral78 

Pedavio 95 

Peleri 254 

Penjab 149 

Pera 66 

Pezzo de Sangue 50 

PhaT8a206 

Pbenike 207 

Pboinikios Mount 181 

Pbonia 205 

Pbria300 

Piali 275 

Plataminoi 114 

Polis 124 

Pollinas 20 

Portus Achseorum 235 

Pozzuoli 225 

Prazzia 285 

Protopapas 77 

Pydna 70 

Radicofoni62 

Ras 198 

Riez 12 

Rimini 20 

Rocca del F^pa 102 

Romous 109 

Ropo 183 

St. £irene'8 castle 155 

Salalgik 206 

Salona 15 

Salpia 248 

San Giuiano 99 

Santa Moura 143 

Saraodauli 68 

Sart250 

Saseno 251 

Sclavo Cborio 15 

Scempsat 249 

Scripu 182 

Scrofano 320 

Sebua252 

Seedif Abdel Abbas 162 

Seedy Doude 176 

Segigeck 106, 283 

Selabochori 261 

Se THajar 247 

Selivia 254 

Selseleh 258 

Seteof 258 

Seville 121 

Shakabade 17 ' 

Shush 264 

Sibboi 252 

Sienna 57, 257 

Sinano 152 

Skeera Apana211 

Sklavo-Chori 261 

Sorrento 264 

Sour Gazlan 36 

Spaitla 263 

Stancbo 68 



Stara Grim 297 
Stene 76 
Stilidi 205 
StymphaloB 211 
Suadea254 
Susa254 
Syoutl46 
Taonnini 274 
Tarento 273 
Tarfowah 273 
Tattubt 271 
Teffii271 
Tchorlu 318 
Temondfuse 168 
Temrook 61 
Tepelini 99 
Termini 259 
Terni 124 
Terracina 36 
Tetragi 145 
Thiva296 
TiToli 303 
Topolias 179 
Tomabo 35 
Torre d'Agnazzo 107 
Torre de trc Pontc 313 
Torre di P^tria 145 
Tof-M d'Orlando 102 
Torre novo 102 
Trebizond 312 
Trigardon 5 
Triphila 142 
Tubernoke 318 
Tubersoke 302 
Tubuah 302 
Tuburbo 318 
Turin 124 
T^afAxas 280 
Velitza 309 
Velletri 320 
Vence 321 
Vicovaro 319 
Vicp Vario 3^19 

Vienne'47 
Viosa 215 
Vitulo 178 
VoUorello 109 
Yostitza 5 
Xylo Castro 5 
Yenikale 272 
Youseph 149 
Zaab325 
Zaconia 139 
Zagoicol 7> 
Za^wan 325 
Zamah 77 
Zante 324 
Zetoun 76, 140 
Zille61 
Zowwaan 325 
Zumerka 77 
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